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'ARMENIA: AN APPEAL. 


T he time has come for every reasoning inhabitant of these islands 
deliberately to accept or repudiate his share of the joint indirect 
reBponsibility of the Britisli nation for a series of the hugest and 
foulest crimes that have ever stained the pages of human history. 
The Armenian people in Anatolia are being exterminated, root and 
branch, by Turks and Kurds — systematically and painfully extermi- 
nated by such abominable methods and with such fiendish accompani- 
ments as may well cause the most sluggish blood to boil and seethe 
with shame and indignation. 

For the Armenians are not lawless barbarians or brigands ; nor 
are the Turks and Kurds the accredited torch-bearers of civilisation* 
But even,jf the roles of the actors in this hideous drama were thus 
distributed, an excuse might at most be found for severity, but no 
pretext could be discovered for the slow toiture and gradual vi»'^- 
eection employed by fanatic Mohammedans to end the lives of •Mieir 
Ohristian neighbours. If, for instance, it be expedient that A^inenians 
should be exterminated, why chop them up piecemeal, a^4, in tie 
intervals of this protracted process, banter the agonised vic^ ^s who are 
wildly calling upor God and man to put them out of pain^ Why mast 
an honest, hard-\ orking man be torn from bis bed ;r his fireside, 
forced tr witness the violation of his daughter by a/hriA di hll-pitiless 
demons, unable to rescue or help her, and own turn come, 

have bis band cut off and stuffed in^ liis mouth, while a short 
‘ sermon is being preached to him on .ne text, ** If your God be God, 
* why does He not succour yju ?” at the peroration of which the other 
hand is hacked off, and, mid boisterous shouts of jubilation, his ears 
are torn from his head and his feet severed with a hatchet, while the 
piercing screams, the piteous prayers, the hideous contortions of the 
VOL. uax, A 
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agonising victim intoxicate with physico-spiritnal ecstasies the soals 
of the frantic fanatics aronnd ? And why, when the last and mereifnl 
stroke of death is being dealt, must obspene jokes and unutterable 
blasphemies sear the victim’s sonl and prolong his hell to the utter- 
most limits of time, to the very threshold of eternity? Sur^, 
roasting alive, flaying, disembowelUng, impaling, and all that elaborate 
and ingenious aggravation of savage pain on which the souls of these 
human fiends seem to feast and flourish, have nothing that can excuse 
them in the eyes of Christians, however deeply absorbed in politics. . 

But it is the Turks and Kurds who, at their best, are stagnant, 
sluggish, and utterly averse from progress ; and at their worst are — 
the beings who conceive, perpetrate, and glory in the horrors just 
enumerated and in others that must be nameless. The Armenians, 
on the contrary, constitute the sole civilising — nay, with all their 
many faults, the sole humanising — element in Anatolia ; peacefnl to 
the degree of self-sacrifice, law-abiding to their own undoing, and 
industrious and hopeful under conditions which would appal the 
majority of mankind. At their best, they are the stuff of which 
heroes and martyrs are moulded. Christians, believing, as we believe, 
that God revealed Himself to the world in Jesus Christ, they have 
held fast to the teachings of our common Master in spite of disgrace 
and misery, in the face of fire and sword, in the agonies of torture 
and death. From the middle of the fifth century, when the hero 
Vartan and his dauntless companions died defending their faith against 
the Persian ^Lazdeans,* scarcely a year has elapsed in which Armenian 
men and women have not unhesitatingly and unostentatiously laid 
down their lives for their religious belief. 'Ibe murdered of Sassoon, 
of Van, of Erzeroum were also Christian martyrs ; and any or all 
of those whose eyes were lately gouged out, whose lipabs were 
wrenched asunder, and whose quivering flesh was torn from their 
j|)odies, might have obtained life and comparative prosperity by merely 
pibin^ncing the formula of Islam and abjuring Christ. But, instead 
of tmiH^they commended their souls to their Creator, delivered up 
tkeir belies to the tormentors, endured indescribable agonies, and 
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Bat what special claima to oar syinpathy are needed by men and 
women whom we see treated by their masters as the damned were 
said to be dealt with by the deyils in the deepest of hell s abysses ? 
Oar written laws condemn cruelty to a horse, a dog, a cat ; oar in* 
ni||e sense of justice moves us to punish the man who should 
wantonly torture a rat, say, by roasting it alive. And shall it be 
asserted that our instincts of justice, humanity, mercy need to be re- 
inforced by extrinsic considerations before we consent to stretch oat 
a helping hand, not to a brnte or to a single individual, but to tens of 
thousands of honest, industrious Christian men, pure, yirbuous women, 
and innocent little children to save them from protracted tortures, 
compared with some of which roasting alive is a swift and merciful 
death ? Yet it is a melancholy fact that we have not alleviated the 
sufferings of these woe-stricken people by a single pang, and that the 
succour which no one of us, individually, would dream of withholding 
from a friend, a neighbour, nay, a bitter enemy were he in such Btraits^ 
wo all, as a nation, deny to our Christian brethren who are being 
bludgeoned, sawn in twain, burned or thrust fainting into a gory grave. 

Why is it that our compassion for these, our fellow-men, has not 
yet assumed the form of effective help ? For reasons of higher 
Xiolitios ” ; because, forsooth, the Turks and Kurds, in whose soulless, 
bodies the (^adarene legion of unclean spirits would seem to have 
taken up their abode, are indispensable to Christian civiIi8ation-<— for 
the time being ; aud because the millions of soldiers, the deadly 
rifles and the destructive warships which are accounted the most 
costly possessions of contemporary Europe cannot be spared in such a 
cause — they aie wauled by the Christian nations to mow each other 
down with. In a word, the civilisation built up on Christ’s Gospel 
cannot stai^, or at least cannot thrive, without the support of Kurdish 
cruelty and Turkish thuggery ! It may be asked, on what grounds 
the peoxfle of (Jreat Britain ought to show themselves more ready 
pity, and mv>re eager to succour, the Armenians than our CojitE- 
nental neighbours. The quebtion differs little in spirit from that 
which the priest and the Levite asked themselves as they passed thd^ 
helpless man mentioned by Jesus, who, on his way to Jericho, had 
fallen among thiev^,» and was left lying half-dead. But ih the pre- 
sent case an ans weals forthcoming, an answer which is jjalculated to* 
satisfy thS most pilous among us, and transform, ps ixrto Goodi 
Samaij^ans. BrieHy, it is this : because we are primarily responsible 
for their sufferings ; because they are the innocent victims of our 
selfish pursuit of political interests^ — have none the less eluded 
* our grasp, and left us en^y-handed, and face to face with the 
calamitous results of our ^i^tism. ^ 

In the first place, we^refused to recognise the Treaty of San 
Sbefano, and to allow the Christian subjects of the Saltan to owe 

r 
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the boon of hnmane treatment to Bussia’s policy or generosity. W( 
ininsted on delivering them back, bound hand and foot, to their rabi( 
enemies, undertaking, however, to undo^their fetters later on. Bu 
the ** later on ** never came. Oppression, persecution, incredibl 
manifestations of savagery, characterised the dealings of the Tgrk 
with the Christians, but we closed our eyes and shot our ears unti 
the Porte, encouraged by our connivance, organised the wholesal 
massacres of Sassoon. Then, for the first time, we interferec 
striking out a line of action which we knew must prove disastroc 
if not completely successful, and without first assuring ourselve 
that we could and would work it out to a favourable issue. An 
the result was what was feared from the first. We acted as 
surgeon might who, about to perform a dangerous operation, shoul 
lay the patient on the table, probe the wound, cut the flesh, and ju 
when the last and decisive manipulation was needed to save the li 
of the sufierer, should turn away, and leave him to bleed to death. 

These are reasons why we, and we more than any other people, a 
responsible for the misery of the Armenians. 


The condition of Armenian Christians when we first interfer 
(-(ISTSJ was, from a humane point of view, deplorable. Laws exist 
only on paper. Mohammedan crimes were punishable only in theo 
Life and property depended for security solely on the neighbou 
feeling which custom and community of interests had gradua 
fostered between Moslems and Christians, and which greed or fai 
ticism might at any moment suddenly uproot. Bussia was willing 
substitute law and order for crime and chaos, and to guarantee 
Christians the treatment due to human beings. But we then den 
her right to do this, as she refuses to admit our claim to Vindertak* 


single-handed. Our interference was inspired by purely polit 
calculations, unredeemed by considerations of humanity. About \ 
there is now no doubt, nor was there then any disguise. < 
political interests needed, or our Government fancied they needed, 
propping up of the Turkish Empire, when the Turkish Empire 
already become the embodiment of the powers of darkness. Anc 
these fancied interests were sacrificed the property, the honour, 


lives of the Armenian people. But not to app<^ar less generou: 
humane than our northern rival, we solemnly ai^ empha||^ally 
mised to compel the Porte to deal fairly with its Christian srbji 


and we undertook to se^ that such reforms were introduced as w 


enable Armenians to work wC^Hont fear of legalised robbery or lair 
brigandage, to marry without the certitu^^e of having their wives 
honoured and their daughters violated, to worship God afbei 
manner of their fathers without hling liable to imprisonment, tor 
and death. We said in effect : “ Though our political interests 
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clash with those of Bassia, we will see to it that they are not sub 
veraive of the elementary principles of hnman justice and the im- 
mutable law of God. Therefore we declare that we are actuated by 
the will and possessed of the power to induce or compel the Porte to 
grcmt such political and administrative reforms as are essential to the 
well-being of its Armenian subjects.** 

This promise, and the events that rendered it necessary, constitute 
the main claim of the Armenian people in Turkey to English sym- 
pathy and assistance. 

Yet we never took any efficacious step to fulfil that solemn 
promise. We never said or did anything the effect of which was 
to assuage the sufferings which owed their continued existence to 
our egotism. Nay, more ; we allowed things to drift from bad to 
worse, mismanagement to develop into malignity, oppression to merge 
in extermination, and for the space of seventeen years we deliber- 
ately shut our eyes and closed our ears to the ghastly sights and^ 
lugubrious sounds that accompanied the horrors of Turkish misrule in 
Armenia. Our consuls forwarded exhaustive reports, the Press pub> 
lished heartrending details, Armenian ecclesiastics presented piteous 
appeals — all of them describing deeds more gruesome and nefarious 
than those which in patriarchal days brought down fire from heaven 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah. But we “ pigeon-holed ” the consular 
reports, pooh-poohed the particulars published by the Press, or cha- 
racterised them as a tissue of gross exaggerations, and ignored the 
petition of the priests. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that this breach of faith was 
a meie political peccadillo.’* It is often implicitly assumed, and 
sometimes flippantly affirmed, that politics postula^'e a code of morals 
different fi^m that of private life. Even if this strange theory were 
true, it would furnish no justification, no excuse, no pretext for this ^ 
indefensible conduct of a great nation towards a poor and downtrodden^'- 
people. For the guiles arid wiles, the subterfuges and stratagems 
which commonly characterise the diplomatic dealing of independent 
peoples and States are usually confined, even in their furthest con- 
sequences, by the narrow limits of the political sphere. They leave 
the real weal and woe of individuals practically untouched. 
National prestigeJ commercial advantages, or, at most, a strip of 
territory^is all tiat is at stake. But our unfortunate action and 
inactjpn made themselves immediately and fatally felt in the very homes 
and at the firesides of hundreds of thousands of Christian men and 
women, driving them into exile, |||fattiDg them up in noisome 
■ prisons, and subjecting thejp to every conceivable species of indignity, 
outrage, and death, W^ressed a knob, as it were, in London, ond 
thereby opened hell’s ponals in A^a Minor, letting loose legions of 
fiends in human shape, who set about torturing and exterminating 
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the Christians there. And, lest it should be urged that our Gk)vem-» 
ment was ignorant of the wide-reaching effects of its ill-advised action, 
it is on record that for seventeen years it continued to watch the 
harrowing results of that action without once interfering to stop it, 
idthongh at any moment during that long period of persecution it 
oonld have redeemed its promise, and rescned the Christians frSm 
their unbearable lot. 

If a detailed description were possible of the horrors which our 
exclusive attention to our own mistaken interests let loose upon 
Turkish Armenians, there is not a man within tlie kingdom of Great 
Britain whose heartstrings would not be touched and thrilled by the 
gruesome stories of which it would be composed. 

During all those seventeen years written law, traditional custom, the 
fundamental maxuns of human and divine justice were suspended in 
favour of a lilohammedan saturnalia. The Chribtianb by whose toil and 
ihrift the empire was held together, were despoiled, beggared, chained, 
beaten and banished or butchered. 1 irst their movable wealth was 
seized, then their landed property was confiscated, next the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life were wrested from them, and Bnally honour, liberty, and 
life were taken with as little ado as if these Christian men and women 
were wasps or mosquitoes Thousands of Armenioiis were thrown into 
prison by governors like Tahsin Pasha and Bahri Pasha, and tortured 
and terrorized till they delivered up the savings of a lifetime, and the 
support of the helpless families, to ruffianly parasites. Whole villages 
were attacked in broad daylight by the Imperial Kurdish cavalry 
without pretext or warning, the male inhabitants turned adrift or 
killed, and their wives and daughters transformed into instruments to 
glut the foul lusts of these bestial murderers. In a few years tbe 
provinces were decimated, Aloghkerd, for instance, Iwkig almost 
entirely “ purged ” of Armenians. Over 20,000 woe-stricken wretches, 
g^ouoe healthy and well-to-do, fled to Itussia or to Persia in rags and 
misery, deformed, diseased, or dying; on the way they were seized 
over and over again by the soldiers of the Sult'in, who deprived them 
of the little money they possessed, nay, of the clothes they were 
wearing, outraged the married women in presence of their sons and 
daughters, deflowered the tender girls before the eyes of their mothers 
and brothers, and then drove them over the frontfcr to hunger and 
die. Those who remained for a time behind w^ no b|Jiter off. 
Kurdish brigands lifted tbe last cows and goals of the peasants, 
carried away their carpets and their valuables, raped their dangl^ters, 
and dishonoured their wives. ^Turkish tax-gatherers followed these, 
gleaning what the brigands ha^eft, and, Jest anything should escape 
their avarice, bound the men, flogged th^ till their bodies wore a 
bloody, mangled mass, cicatrized l&e woniw with red hot ramrods, 
plucked ont their beards hair by hair, tore the flesh from their limbs 
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wiih pinoerB, and often, even then, dissatisfied with the finanmal 
resnlts of their exertions, hang the men whom they had thus beggared 
and maltreated from the rafters of the room and kept there to witness 
with burning shame, impcftent rage, and incipient madness, the dis- 
honouring of their wives and the deflowering of their daughters, some 
of^whom died miserably during the hellish outrage. 

Stories of this kind in connection with Turkish misrule in Armenia 
have grown familiar to English ears of late, and it is to be feared 
that people are now so much accustomed to them that they have lost 
the power of conveying corresponding definite impressions to the 
mind. The more is the pity. It is only meet that we should make 
some effort to realise the sufferings which we have brought down upon 
inoffensive men and women, and to understand somewhat of the 
shame, the terror, the despair that must take possession of the souls 
of Christians whose lives are a martyrdom of such unchronicled 
agonies, during which no ray of the life-giving light that plays about 
the throne of God ever pierces the mist of blood and tears that rises 
between the blue of heaven and the everlasting grey of the chamel- 
honse called Armenia. 

It should be remembered that these statements are neither rumours 
nor exaggerations concerning which we are justified in suspending 
our judgment. History has set its seal upon them ; diplomacy has 
slowly verified and reluctantly recognised them as established facts, 
and religion and humanity are now called upon to place their emphatic 
protest against them on r^ord. The Turks, in their confidential 
moods, have admitted these and worse acts of savagery ; the Kurds 
glory in them at all times ; trustworthy Europeans have witnessed and 
described them, and Armenians groaned over them m blank despair. 
Officers and nobles in the Saltan's own cavalry regiments, like 
Mostigo the Kurd, bruit abroad with unpardonable pnde the story of 
the long series of rapes and murders which marked their official V 
careers, and laugh to scorn the notion of being punished for robbing 
and killing the Armenians, whom the Sublime Porte desires them to 
exterminate. Nay, it was the Armenians themselves who were 
punished if they complained when their own relatives oi friends were 
murdered. And they were punished, either on the charge of having 
cruelly done theii own parents, sisters, children to death, or else on 
suspicion of havAg killed the murderers, who, however, wore always 
found A^rwarda living and thriving in ihe Sultans cm][>loy, and 
wer# never disturbed tliere. Three hundred and six of the principal 
inhabitants of the district of Khn^s, in a piteous appeal to the 
people of England, wrote \ ^ 

“ yw by yeai , montyoy day by d*iy, innocent men, women 

and children have been mot down, stabbed, or clubbed to death, in their 
houses and their fields, tortured in strange fiendish ways in fetid prison cells. 
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or ^ft to. rot in exile under the scorching sun of Arabia. During that long 
and horrible tragedy no voice was raised for mercy^ no hand extended to 

help tts Is European sympathy destined to take the form of a crosa 

on oar graves ? ** 

Now the answer has been given. These ill-starred men might now 
know that European sympathy has taken a different form — ^tbat of a 
marine guard before the Sultan’s palace to shield him and his from 
harm from withont while they proceed with their orgies of blood 
and last within. These simple men of Khnouss might now know 
and wonder at this — if they were still among the living ; but most of 
them have been butchered since then, like the relatives and friends 
whose lot they lamented and yet envied. 

In accordance with the plan of extermination, which has been 
carried out with such signal success daring these long years of Turkish 
vigour and English sluggisKness, all those Armenians who possessed 
money or money’s worth were for a time allowed to purchase immunity 
from prison, and from all that prison life in Asia Minor implies. But, 
as soon as terror and summary confiscation took the place of slow 
and elaborate extortion, the gloomy dungeons of Erzeroum, Erzinghan, 
Marsovan, Hassankaleh, and Van were filled, till there was no place 
to sit down, arid svartdy slamlvmf mm. And this means 

more than Eoglish people can realise, or any person believe who has 
not actually witnessed it. It would have been a torture for Turkish 
troopers and Kurdish brigands, but it was worse than death to the 
educated schoolmasters, missionaries, priests, and physicians who were 
immured in these noisome hotbeds of infection, and forced to sleep 
night after night standing on their feel, leaning against the foul, 
reeking comer of the wall which all the prisoners were compelled to 
use as ... . The very worst class of Tartar and Kurdish ■Criminals 
• were turned in here to make these hell-chambers more unbearable to 
the Christians. And the experiment was everywhere successful. 
Human hatred and diabolical spite, combined with tho most disgust- 
ing sights and sounds and stenches, with their gnawing hunger and 
their putrid food, their parching thirst and the slimy water, fit only 
for sewers, rendered their agony maddening. Yet these were not 
criminals nor alleged criminals, but upright Christian men, who were 
never even accused of an infraction of the law. No man who has not 
seen these prisons with his own eye<(, and heard there prison^ with 
his own ears, can be expected to conceive, much less realise, the 
sufferings inflicted and endured. The loathsome diseases, whose 
terrible ravages were freely dispifyed ; the still more loathsome vices, 
which were continually and openl^ractised k the horrible blasphemies, 
revolting obscenities and ribald jests whli|^ alternated with cries 
of pain, songs of vice, and prayers *to the ikiseen God, made these 
prisons, in some respects, nearly as bad as the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
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and in otbers infinitely worse* In one comer of this fonl fever-nest 
a man might be heard moaning and groaning with the pain of a 
shattered arm or leg ; in another, a youth is convnlsed with the death 
spasms of cholera or poiift>n ; in the centre, a knot of Turks, whose 
dull eyes are fired with bestial lust, snrroand a Christian boy, who 
|ieads for mercy with heart-harrowing voice while the hnman fiends 
actually outrage him to death. 

Into these prisons venerable old ministers of religion were dragged 
from their churches, teachers from their schools, missionaries Irom 
their meeting-houses, merchants, physicians, and peasants from their 
firesides. Those among them who refused to denounce their friends, 
or consent to some atrocious crime, were subjected to horrible 
agonies. Many a one, for instance, was put into a sentry-box 
bristling with sharp spikes, and forced to stand there motionless, 
without food or drink, for twenty-fonr and even thirty-siz hours, 
was revived with stripes whenever he fell fainting to the prickly floor, 
and was carried ont unconscious at the end. It was thus that 
hundreds of Armenian Christians, whose names and histories are 
on record, suffered for refusing to sign addresses to the Sultan 
accusing their neighbours and relatives of high treason. It was 
thus that Azo was treated by his judges, the Turkish ofiicials, 
Talib Efiendi, Captaiu Beshid, and Captain Kadjt Fehim Agha, 
for declining to swear away the lives of the best men of his 
village. A whole night was spent in torturing him. He was 
first bastinadoed in a room close to which bis female relatives 
and friends were shut up bo that they could hear his cries. Then 
he was stripped naked, and two poles, extending from his arm- 
pits to his feet, were placed on each side of his body and tied 
tightly. ^His arms were next stretched out horizontally and poles 
arranged to support his hands. This living cross was then bound 
to a pillar, and the flogging began. The whips left livid traces 
behind. The wretched man was unable to make the slightest move- 
ment to ease his pain. His features alone, hideously distorted, re- 
vealed the anguish he endured. The louder he cried, the more 
heavily fell the whip. Over and over again he entreated bis tor- 
mentors to pat him out of pain, saying : If yon want my death, kill 
me with a ballet, bat for God’s sale don’t torture me like this I 
His head alone l^ing free he, at last, maddened by excrnciatlng pain, 
endeavAred to Vash ont his brains against the pillar, hoping in this 
way*to end his agony. Bat this consummation was hindered by the 
police. They questioned him agai^ but in spite of his condition, 
Azo replied as before : cannot defile my soul with the blood of 

innocent people, I an^ Christian.'* Enraged at this obstinacy, 
Talib Effendi, the Tnrmh offlckil, ordered the application of other 
and more effective tortures. Finoers were fetch^ to pull ont his 
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but, Azo remaining firm, this method was not long persisted 
in.^‘^Then Talib commanded bis servants to pluck out the prisoner’s 
moostachios by the roots, one hair at a time. This order the 
gendarmes ezecnted, with roars of infernal l&ughter. But this treat- 
ment proving equally inefiectnal, Talib instructed his men to oanteiiae 
the unfortunate victim’s body. A spit was heated in the fire. Azo’it 
arms were freed from their supports, and two brawny policemen 
approached^ one on each side, and seized him. Meanwhile another 
gendarme held to the middle of the wretched man’s hands the glowing 
spit. While his flesh was thus burning, the victim shouted out in 
agony, For the love of God kill me at once ! ’’ 

Then the executioners, removing the red hot spit from his hands, 
applied it to his breast, then to his back, his face, his feet, and other 
parts. After this, they forced open his mouth, and burned his 
tongue with red hot pincers. During these inhuman operations, Azo 
fainted three several times, but on recovering consciousness maintained 
the same inflexibility of jiurpose. Meanwhile, in Ihe adjoining 
apartment, a heartrending scene was being enacted. The women and 
the children, terrified by the groans and cries of the tortured man, 
fainted. When they revived, they endeavoured to rush out to call 
for help, but the gendarmes, stationed at the door, barred their 
passage, and brutally pushed them back.* 

Kigbts were passed in such hellish orgies and days in inventing 
new tortures or refining upon the old, with an ingenuity which reveals 
unimagined strata of malignity in the human heart. The results 
throw the most sickening horrors of the MUldle Ages into the 
shade. 8ome of them cannot be described, nor even hinted at. The 
shook to people’s sensibilities would be too terrible. And yet they 
were not merely described to, but endured by, men of education and 
refinement, whose sensibilities were as delicate as ours. 

And when the prisons in which these and analogous doings were 
carried on had no more room for new comers, some of the least 
obnoxious of its actual inmates were released for a bribe, or, in case 
of poverty, were expeditiously poisoned off. 

In the homes of these wretched people the fiendish fanatics were 
equally active and equally successful, P^ainily life was poisoned at 
its very source. Itape and dishofiour, with nameless accoTupaniments, 
menaced almost every girl and woman in the counfky. They could 
not stir out of their houses in the broad daylight to nsit the oazaars, 
or to work in the fields, nor even lie down at night in their Own 
homes without fearing the fall o^hat Damocles’ sword ever suspended 
over their heads. Tender yontb7childhood itself, was no guarantee. 

* The above description is taken literally from a repo^ of the lli itish Yico-ConBul of 
Srzerotim. Copie& are in poss^obsion of the diplomatic nLpresentatives of the Towerb 
at Constantinople. The scene occurred in the 'tillage of hemal btjore the mabsacres, 
during the normal condition of thioga. 
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Children were often married at the age of elareai, even ten, in the 
vain hope of lessening this danger. But the protection of a husband 
proved unavailing; it merely meant one murder more, and one 
** Christian dog ” less. bride would be married in church yesterday 
and her body would be devoured by the beasts and birds of prey 
^-morrow — band of ruffians, often officials, having within the inter- 
vening forty-eight hours seized her and outraged her to death. 
Others would be abducted, and, having for weeks been subjected to 
the loathsome lusts of lawless Kurds, would end by abjuring their 
Cod and embracing Islam ; not from any vulgar motive of gain, but 
to escape the burning shame of returning home as pariahs and lepers 
to be shunned by those near and dear to them for ever. Little girls 
of five and six were frequently forced to be present during these 
horrible scenes of lust, and they, too, were often sacrificed before the eyes 
of thoir mothers, who would have gladly, madly accepted death, ay, and 
damnation, to save their tender of&pring from the corroding poison. 

One of the abducted young women who, having been outraged by 
the son of the Deputy-Governor of Khnouss, Hussni Bey, returned, a 
pariah, and is now alone in the world, lately appealed to her English 
sisters for such aid as a heathen would give to a brute, and she 
besought it in the name of our common God. Lucine Mnssegh — 
this is the name of that outraged young woman whose Protestant 
education gave her, as she thought, a special claim to act as the 
spokeswoman of Armenian mothers and daughters — Lucine Mnssegh 
besought, last March, the women of England to obtain for the women 
of Armenia the privilegt of living a pure and chaste life ! This was 
tht» boon which she craved — but did not, could not, obtain. The 
interests of ** higher politics,” the civilising missions of the Christian 
Powers are, it seems, incompatible with it ! For the love of the God 
whom we worship in common,^’ wrote this outraged, but still hopeful, 
Armenian lady, help us, Christian sisters ! Help ns before it is 
too late, and take tbe thanks of the mothers, the wives, the sisters, 
and the daughters of my people, and with them the gratitude of one 
for whom, in spite of her youth, death would come as a happy 
release.” 

Neither the Christian sisters nor tbe Christian brethren in England 
have seen their way to comply with this strange request. But it may 
perha]^ intereBj^ Lucine Mussegb to learn that the six Great Powers of 
Europe are quite unanimous, and are manfully resolved, come what 
wifi, to shield his Majesty the Saltan from harm, to support his rule, 
and to guarantee his kingdom from^isintegration. These are objects 
worthy of the attention ef the Grm Powers ; as for the privilege of 
leading pure and ohast|pHve8 — they cannot be importuned about such 
private matters. v • 

What astonishes one throughout this long, sickening story of 
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Bfaame and crime is the rdigioas faith of the enfferers. It envelope 
them like a Nessna’ ahirt, aggravating; their agonies by the fear it 
inaphes that they mast have offended in some inexplicable way the 
omnipotent God who created them. What is not at all wonderfnl, 
bat only symptomatic, is the mood of one of the women, who, having ^ 
prayed to God in heaven, discovered no signs of His guiding hand 
upon earth, and whose husband was killed in presence of her danghter, 
after which each of the two terrified females was outraged by the 
band of ruffians in turn. When gazing, a few days later, on the lifeless 
corpse of that beloved child whom she had vainly endeavoured to save, 
that wretched, heart-broken mother, wrung to frenzy by her soul-searing 
anguish, acconnted to her neighbours for the horrors that were spread 
over her people and her country by the startling theory that God 
Himself had gone mad, and that maniacs and demons incarnate were 
stalking about the world ! 

Such, in broad outline, has been the normal condition of Armenia 
ever since the Treaty of Berlin, owing at first to the disastrous action 
and subsequently to the equally disastrous inaction of the British 
Government. The above sketch contains bat a few isolated instances 
of the daily commonplaces of the life of Armenian Christians. When 
these have been multiplied by thousands and the colours duly 
heightened, a more or less adequate idea may be formed of the 
hideous reality. Now, during all those seventeen years, we took no 
serious step to pat an end to the brigandage, rapes, tortures, and 
murders which all Christendom agreed with us in regarding as the 
nomuil state of things. No one deemed it his duty to insist on the 
punishment of the professional butchers and demoralisers, who founded 
their claims to preferment upon the maintenance of this inhuman 
system, and had their claims allowed, for the Sultan, whose intelli- 
genoe and humanity it was the fashion to eulogise and admire, 
decorated and rewarded these faithful servants, making them parti- 
cipators in the joy of their lord. Indeed, the utter perversion of the 
ideas of justice and humanity which characterised the views of European 
Christendom during the long period of oppression and demoralisation 
has at last reached such a pitch that the Powers have agreed to give 
the Sultan a ^reasonable” time to re-estahliHh uncf vtore the normal 
state of thimjft, ^ 

The Turks, encouraged by the seventeen years’ oo]|aivance of the 
only Power which possessed any formal right to intervene in favoui^of 
the Armenians, and confident that the British nation was a consent- 
ing party to the policy of sheay extermination which was openly 
proclaimed again and again, organised a wholesale massacre of the 
Christians of Sassoon. The particular re& on for this sweeping 
measure lay in the circumstance that the Armenian population in 
that part of the country consisted of the hardiest, bravcist, and most 
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resolate repreae&tofciTeB of the race, aad that their proportion to the 
Mohamme^oe there was more than twice greater than elsewhere. 
The systematio Tarkeriea which had impoTerished and depopnlated 
the other leas faronred districts were consequently of little avail in 
^Sassoon ; therefore, a purgative measure on a grandiose scale was 
carefully prejMtred, for a whole year before, by Imperial officials, 
whose servioes the Sultan has since nobly requited. 

The preparations were elaborate and open. The project was known 
to and canvassed by all. A fbng report was addressed by the Abbot 
of Moush, Kharakhanian, to the British representative at Brzeroum, 
informing him of this inhuman plan, proving its real existence, and 
appealing to the people of England to save their Christian brethren. 
But international comity forbade us to meddle with the domestio 
affairs of a friendly Power,*' and the massacre took place as advertised. 
Momentary glimpses of the blood-curdling scenes, as described by 
Tnrkish, Kurdish, and Armenian eye-witnesses, have since been 
vouchsafed us; not by the Government, which pigeon*holed” the 
reports of its consuls, but by the Press. And in these dissolving 
views we behold long processions of misery-stricken men and women, 
bearing witness to the light invisible to them, as they move onward 
to midnight martyrdom amid the howls of their frantic torturers. 
The livnleta were choked up with corpses ; the streams ran red with 
human blood ; the forest glades and rocky caves were peopled with the 
dead and the dying ; amcng the black ruins of once prosperous villages 
lay roasted infants by their mangled mothers’ corpses ; pits were dag 
at night by the wretches destined to fill them, many of whom, flung 
in while bnt lightly wounded, awoke underneath a mountain of clammy 
corpses, and vainly wrestled with death and with the dead, who shut 
them otlt from light and life for ever. 

It was then that our present Ambassador at Constantinople took 
action and displayed those remarkable gifts of energy and indnstry to 
which the Prime Minister lately alluded with pride. It was owing to 
his enlightened initiative and indefatigable perseverance that the 

unfortunate Atmenians But what, ask the Armenians, have 

we to feel grateful for? What act of clemency, what deed of 
humanity, do we owe to British intervention ? 

The British Ambassa^r, however, did his best. He proseented 
inquiiies, stuped reports, made energetic representations to the 
Bj|.ltan, and at last carried the appointment of a Commission of 
investigation. An excellent result, apparently, and the beginning of 
much else. Yes, but on one ^^ndition — ^viz , that the British 
Government, before bemnning this arduous work, saw its way to 
bring it to a success^ issue, and, having irritated the Turks and 
Kurds to fury againft the Aihaenian? by this foreign iutervention, 
were resolve 1 not to abandon tie Christians to the mercies of the 
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Mohammedans witihont foreign proteebion. Otherwise it was only 
too clear that our tardy action would torn out to be a piece oi 
inexcusable inhnmanify. This view was expressed and maintained at 
the time by some of the leading organs of our Press. But the 
Government went its way unheeding. Yet while the Commission 
Inquiry was still sitting at Moush the deeds of atrocious cruelty which 
it was assembled to investigate were outdone under the eyes of the 
delegates. Threats were openly uttered that on their withdrawal 
massacres would be organised all over* the country — massacres, it was 
said, in comparison with which the Sassoon butchery would compare 
but as dust in the balance. And elaborate preparations were made — 
ay, openly made, in the presence of consuls and delegates — ^for the 
perpetration of these wholesale murders ; and in spite of the warnings 
and appeals published in England nothing was done to prevent 
them. 

In due time they began. Oyer 60,000 Armenian‘^ have been 
butchered, and the massacres are not quite ended yet. In Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, Erzinghan, Hassankaleh, and numberless other places the 
Christians were crushed like grapes during the vintage. The frantic 
mob, seething and surging in the streets of the cities, swept down 
upon the defenceless Armenians, plundered their shops, gutted their 
houses, then joked and jested with the terrified victims, as cats play 
with mice. As rapid whirling motion produces apparent rest, so the 
wild frenzy of those fierce fanatical crowds resulted in a condition of 
seeming calmness, composure, and gentleness which, taken in con- 
nection with the unutterable brutality of their acts, was of a nature 
to freeze men’s blood with horror. In many cases they almost caressed 
their victims, and actually encouraged them to hope, while preparing 
the instruments of slaughter. 

The French mob daring the Terror were men — nay, angels of mercy 
—compared with these Turks, Those were not insen8i})le to com- 
passion ; in these every instinct of humanity seemed atrophied or dead. 
In Trebizond, on the first day of the massacre, an Armenian was 
coming out of a baker’s shop, where he had been purchasing bread 
for his sick wife and family, when he was surprised by the raging 
crowd. Fascinated with terror, he stood still, was seized, and dashed 
to the ground. He pleaded piteously for mercy and pardon, and they 
quietly promised it ; and so grim and dry was the ^mour this 
crowd that the trembling wretch took their promise seriously and 
offered them his heartfelt thanks. In truth they were only joking. 
When they were ready to be seriovs they tied the man’s feet together, 
and taunted him, but at first with the assnm/^d gentleness that might 
well be mistaken for the harbinger of mercy. Then they cut oflf one 
of his hands, slapped his face with the wrist:, and placed it 

between his quivering lips. Soon afterwards they chopped off the 
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other hand, and inquired whether he wonld like pen and paper to 
write to hie wife. Others requested him to make the sign of the 
cross with his stnmps, or with his feet, while he still possessed them, 
while others desired him to shout loader that his God might hear his 
gries for help. One of the most active members of the crowd then 
stepped forward and tore the man’s ears from his head, after which 
he put them between his flps, and then flung them in his face. 
** That Eifendi’s mouth deserves to be punished for refusing such a 
choice morsel,” exclaimed a voice in the crowd, whereupon somebody 
stepped forward, knocked out some of his teeth, and proceeded to cut 
otit his tongue. He will never blaspheme again/* a pious Moslem 
jocosely remarked. Thereupon a dagger was placed under one of his 
eyes, which was scooped clean out of its socket. The hideous con- 
tortions of the man’s discoloured face, the quick convulsions of his 
quivering body, and the sight of the ebbing blood taming the dry 
dust to gory mud, literally intoxicated these furious fanatics, who, 
having gouged out his other eye and chopped off his feet, hit upon 
bome other excruciating tortures before catting his throat and sending 
his soul to damnation,” as they expressed it. These other ingenioas 
])aia-Bharpemng devices, however, were such as do not lend them- 
selves to description. 

In ErTseroum, where a large tract of country, from the lofty moun- 
tains of Devi Boyen to the Black Sea shore, has just been laid waste 
and completely purged of Armenians, similar scenes were enacted. 
The vilayet of Van, the town of Kassankaleh, and numerous other 
places have been deluged with blood, and polluted with unbridled 
lust. A man in Erz^roum, hearing the tnmult, and fearing for his 
children, who were playing in the street, went out to seek and save 
them, fie was borne down upon by the mob. He pleaded for his 
life, protesting that he had always lived in peace with his Moslem 
neighbours, and sincerely loved them. The statement may have re- 
presented a fact, or it may have been but a plea for pity. The ring- 
leader, however, told him that that was the proper spirit, and would 
be condignly rewarded. The man was then stripped, and a chunk of 
his flesh cat out of his body, and jestingly offered for sale ; “ Good 
fresh meat, and dirt cheap,** exclaimed some of the crowd. “Who'll 
buy fine dogs' meat ? ” echoed the amused bystanders. The writhing 
wretchguttered piercing screams as some of the mob, who had ju&t 
coi%s from rifling the shops, opened a bottle, and poured vinegar 
or some acid into the gaping wound. He called on God and man to 
end his agonies. But they had onjf begun. Soon afterwards, two 
little boys came up, they elder crying, " ITairik, HairiJr* save me ! 
See what they’ve done t/me ! '* and pointed to his head, from which 
the blood was streaming over his handsome face, and down his neck. 

* Father, father. 
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The younger brother — a child of about three — was playing with a 
wooden toy. The agoniaing man was silent for a second and then, 
glancing at these, his children, made a frantic bat vain efibrt to 
snatch a dagger from a Tark by his side. This was the signal 
for the renewal of his torments. The bleeding boy was iinal).y 
dashed with violence against the dying father, who began to lose 
strength and consciousness, and the two were then ponnded to 
death where they lay. The younger child sat near, dabbling his 
wooden toy in the blood of his father and brother, and looking up, 
now through smiles at the prettily-dressed Kurds, and now through 
tears at the dust-begrimed thing that had lately been Ips father. 
A slash of a sabre wound up his short experience of God’s world, and 
the crowd turned its attention to others. 

These are but isolated scenes revealed for a brief second by the 
light, as it were, of a momentary lightning Hash. The worst cannot 
be described. And, if it could be, no description, however vivid, 
would convey a true notion of the dread reality. At most of these 
manifestations of bestial jiassion and delirium the Saltan’s troops, in 
uniform, stood by as delighted spectators when they did not actually 
take an active part as zealous execationers. 

And these are the Turks, whom unanimous Europe has judged 
worthy of continuing to govern and guide the (^hristians of Asia 
Minor. True, the Powers have courteously signified their desire, and 
the Sultan has graciously pledged his word of honour ” that these 
massacres shall cease. His Majesty, in facr, undertakes, if a reason- 
able time Ih 3 given him, to re-establish tho ntu mal state of things in 
Turkish Armenia ; and we know that that 'fiormal condition implies 
the denial to Christians of the fundamental rights of humau beings, 
the refusal of elementary justice, the prevalence of universaT violence 
and brutality, the abolition of womanly purity, the disintegration of 
the family, the rape of tender children — in a word, a system of 
“ government ” for which the history of the world affords no parallel. 

Yet unanimous I'lurope, we are told, entertains no doubt that the 
true interests of (Christendom demand that Turkish rule, as thus 
understood, should be maintained. And, with the genuine interests 
of Christianity at heart, the Great J'owers are agreed to maintain it, 
in God's name. 

If the refusal of the T*owers to compel the Mohami^dans of Turkey 
to respect the manhood, the motherhood, and maidenhood of their 
Christian fellow-subjects could be, and had been, based upon their 
religious reluctance to employ f(^ce even against superlative evil, one 
might question iht> wisdom of such forbeamnoe, but it would be im- 
possible to withhold respect from the primple underlying it. Bat 
such is not the plea. Those same Gbvernmems who persistently pro- 
claim Chri&tianity on the one hand and anblushingly support the 
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fiendish torgj^rers of ChristiiuDus in Turkey on the other, are eager to 
blow each mer’s Christian subjects in thonsands off the face of the 
earth — ay, and to invoke Gk>d’s blessing on the work over and above. 

But indefensible as the*oondact of Continental nations may appear 
to us, it is only fair to say that none of them was pledged specially 
aSd solemnly to see justice done to the Armenians ; none of them 
broke any solemn promise by conniving for seventeen years at every 
species of human villainy in Asia Minor, nor oouH any of them 
reproach themselves with having roused the sleeping devils, lashed 
them to fnry against the Armenians, and then left the latter to be 
trampled upon, burned, disembowelled, and pitchforked into eternity. 

This unenviable rdle was reserved for Great Britain. Is it to be 
farther persisted in ? And if it is, are we, as Christians — nay, as 
men — to give the approval of silence to a line of conduct that would 
disgrace a tribe of heathens ? Is there any political advantage so 
important and so seductive that the hope of ultimately secaring it 
should harden our hearts to utter insensibility to the laws of God, 
the promptings of conscience, the inborn instincts of healthy human 
nature ? To some, even among us, it may perhaps seem possible to 
imitate the Christian States of Continental Europe and keep the 
standard of true morality hidden away, to be applied only to bygone 
times and buried generations. But surely the bulk of normal 
Englishmen are still capable of assuming a definite attitude towards 
contemporary crimes, even though they have a political aspect, 
without staggering and reeling from the centre of Christianity to the 
distant and dangerous circumference. 

It cannot be too clearly stated nor too widely published that what 
is asked for is not the establishment of an Armenian kingdom or 
])rincipality, not a “ buffer State,’’ not even Christian autonomy in 
any sense that might render it offensive or dangerous to any of the 
l^owers of Europe ; but only that by some epicacioits means the human 
beings who profess the Christian religion in Anatolia and who pro- 
fessed and practised it there for centnries before the Turks or Kurds 
were heard shall be enabled to live and die as human beings, and 
that the unparalleled crimes of wbiob for the past seventeen years 
they have been the silent victims, shall speedily and once for all be 
put a stop to. 

What^ serious |iope is there that the lot of the Armenians will 
be bettered in the future ? The question of the promised reforms has 
already ceased to be actual. The Grand Vizier, explaining lately his 
reasons for not publishing the Snlta^ recent undertaking to better 
the condition of the Christians, alleged, and very truly alleged, that 
the present Commander r j the Faithful had brought no new factor 
into the question that needed to bd published or made known. “ His 
Imperial Majesty,** he said, “ made exactly the same kind of promise, 
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respecting the same kind of reforms, as hb illastrions ^^predecessor 
seventeen years ago.** Exactly ; and it will hare precisely the same 
kind of results. The Christian Powers of Europe will see to this, and 
England’s duty is admittedly to follow tHe Powers. Continental 
jarLBconsuIts hare just given it as their conscientious opinion that 
any special reforms for the Armenians would necessarily involve & 
grave violation of the rights of man and of the law of God ; and the 
jurisconsults ought to know. If this be so, the sensitive Sultan will 
naturally shrink from such lawlessnebs and godlessness and piously 
shelve the reforms. The reason given by these conscientious juris- 
consults is intelligent enough : because to favour any one class of the 
population — ^say the Christians — to the exclusion of the others, would 
be to foster race hatred, to rouse religions fanaticism, and to unchain 
the most furious passions that now lie dormant (?) in the Moham- 
medan breast. They would strongly recommend — would these learned 
spokesmen of the Christian Powers — the introduction of wide-reaching 
reforms for all Turkish subjects, were it not that insuperable objec^ 
lions render even such a course absolutely impossible ; for, in the 
first place, the Powers have no right to interfere in favour of the 
Sultan’s Mohammedan subjects, who in this case would be mainly con- 
cerned ; in the second place, the Turks and Kurds themselves desire 
no such reforms, are, in fact, opposed to their introduction ; in the 
third place, they are utterly unripe for them ; and, in the fourth 
place, general reforms for all would necessarily prove as disastrous 
special reforms for Armeniau Christians, because the Armenians, as 
the most intelligent and only self-disciplined element of the popula- 
tion, would profit by the improvements to obtain political preponder- 
ance for themselves. Things had better, therefore, remain as they 
are, with the wholesale butcheries left out; that is to say, Iho ntumnf 
condition of things must be re-established, which in a very few years 
wDl solve the Armenian (^luestion by exterminating the Armeniaup 

And England — Christian, moral England — apparently endorses this 
view, and seeks to persuade herself tliat by combining with the Powers 
to carry it out, she will have discharged all her duties, general and 
special, to the Christians whom she solemnly promised to protect. Is 
it right and proper to acquiesce even by silence in such unqualifiable 
conduct as tiiis? Have the tender humanities of the teachings of 
Jesus no longer any virtue that can pass into our s^ils and giove us 
to condemn in emphatic terms the abominations which are even now 
turning the lives of our brothers and sisters in Armenia into tortWes 
and their horrible deaths into ^he triumph of the most ferodons 
malignity that ever lurked in the abysses of the human heart ? 

If any Englishman in any walk of life, m he a Cabinet Minister 
or a Yorkshire boor, had been appealed to ior help by the wretched 
woman whose little girl was outraged to death in her presence, after 
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she had been dishonoured in the presence of her daughter^ and her 
hnsband had iieen killed before the eyes of both, would he have taken 
much time to reflect before according it ? Had he witnessed the 
living quivering Christiania flesh being offered for sale as fresh dogs’ 

S eat,” while the wretched man’s children, whom he loved more than 
:e, stood opposite him, the one with cloven skull asking for help, the 
other innocently plashing with his wooden toy in the red pool fed by 
his father’s blood, would he have suspended his judgment until 
Continental Christians told him what opinion he should hold concerning 
these fiendish forocfties ? Yet these are the deeds which, in thousands 
iCnd tens of thousands, are being perpetrated, while we rejoice and 
thank God that at last all Europe is unanimous — unanimous in its 
resolve to shield the Tnrlb, tho doers of these deeds, from harm. 

If there still be a spark of divinity in our souls, or a trace of 
healthy human sentiment in our hearts, we shall not hesitate to record 
our vehement protest against these hell-born crimes, that poUnte one 
of the fairesfc portions of God’s earth, and our strong condemnation of 
any and every line of policy that may tend directly or indirectly to 
perpetuate or condone them. 


E. J. Dillon. 



SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE, 


“ Take up suijr ‘ Shakespeare ' \ ou will, froui 
the first collection of his works to the last 
which has been rcarl, au<l look what pla} 
tiears the roost obvious signs of perusal 
My life for it, they will be found in the 
voliiine that contains thu pLu of ‘ Hamlet * ” 
-J F. Kkmblb 


F OK close upon three centuries critics and commentators have 
been explaining and elucidating the greatest tragedy of the 
greatest dramatist of all time, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark/* 
As it is one of the very longest of iShakespeare’s plays, bo it is the 
one into which he seems to have thrown himself with his whole soul. 
It bears the name of his only son, liamnet, who died, eleven years 
old, in 159G. If the sorrow-stricken father wished to perpetuate the 
name of bis son he has succeeded. For among all civilised nations the 
name of Hamlet has become a symbol of the highest reach of insight 
into human souls as yet attained by man. More enduring monument 
father never raised to son. 

'' Hamlet ” has been more minutely scanned and studied than any 
other of Shakespeare’s plays. The myriad-minded dramatist himself 
might well be appalled if he could look up from his grave at 
Stratford-on-Avon and view' the library of books written about this 
single play. He looked upon his poems as the pillars of his fame. 
Posterity has reversed that judgment. The mere titles of works on, 
and editions of, Hamlet ” take up thirty folio pages in the great 
catalogue of the British Museum, not counting it^ appearance in 
evexy collective edition of his plays. Nor are the articles and dis- 
quisitions on it by every writer of note included, for these are innu- 
merable as sand on the seashoreif It may be well to mention here 
that the name of Shakespeare fills five catalogue volumes in folio, 

* Farness, In his Variorum edition of “Ha^et,** 1877, gives 13 1400 titles of books, 
articles, and editions te Hamlet, although he nowise claims that his list isexhanstivo 
Since then the number has increased ui geometrical progresbion, and mast now be 
close on 2000. Two novels have been written on Hamlet 
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each containing 100 pages, in the same library, and that some of the 
titles represent from ten to forty volumes. This heap of literature, 
at the lowest estimate 10,000 volumes, might possibly without serious 
loss take a somewhat smaller compass. The valuable is alleged with 
|he worthless. But to add to it would seem as superflous, not to say 
presumptuous, as to carry coals to Newcastle. Tet 1 have an addi- 
tion to make, which I will not withhold. 

I wish to point out that the author of Hamlet shows in this 
drama a correct knowledge of Danish names, words, and customs of 
his time — nay, a local knowledge of the royal castle at Elsinore which 
lie could not have derived from books, and which can only be satis- 
factorily accounted for by assuming, 

(1) That Shakespeare himself saw what he describes; or 

(2) That he was told of it by others who had been at 
Elsinore, and seen the interior of the Castle. 

If the first can be proved, new light of high interest and im- 
portance will be thrown on Shakespeare's life. No one, so far, has 
been able to show, with any credibility, that he ever set foot on the 
soil of any country but his own, which ha loved so well : 

'• Tbib blojssed'plot, this earth, this lealin, thiv England, 

England bound in 'with the tnnuiphant sea’ 

Jn the latter case new light is thrown upon the manner in 
which he set to work when writing his plays : new light from 
Hamlet’s country. 

It will be useful briefly to glance at the time and the cir- 
cumstanoes of the first appearance of Hamlet.” The flrst undoubted 
mention of Shakespeare’s Hamlet ” is an entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers under date July 26, 1002 : 

A booke called the * Revenge of Hamlett, l*rince (of) Denmarke,* aa yt 
was lateli Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne his scivantes.’* 

After being thus copyrighted, it was printed in the next year, 
1603, which is the date of the first edition of Hamlet ” we possess : 

“ The Tragicall llistorie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By William 
Shake-speare. As it hath beeu diverse timis acted by his llighnessd (King 
James I.) servauib in the (Jittie of London : as also iu the two TTniversities 
of CamDiidge ana Oxford, and elsewhere. At London. 1G03.” 

t 

But this was a pirated and garbled edition, most likely based upon 
shorthand notes made during the^epreeentation, as we know was 
^one, from Heywood, who complains of it. Hamlet,” in the shape 
in which it has a world-wide renown, appears for the first time in 
1604 : • 
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“The Tmgioall Histone of Hamlet, Prince of Benmarke. By William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe ut. 
it was, according to the true and perfect Coppie. At London. 1C04.” 

The statement about the enlargement is true ; for the quarto of 
1604 contains 3719 lines, while that of 1603 only contains 2143 pr 
little more than one-half. ALfter several more editions of no im- 
portance “ Hamlet ” appears, after Shakespeare’s death, in the folio 
of 1623. I shall, for convenience sake, use the terms Ql= quarto of 
1603,Q2=quarto of 160 1, and Fl=:folio of 1623, which are generally 
accepted by Shakespeare scholars. 

So far all seems simple and clear ; but there are found allusions to 
a play called “Hamlet” long before 1602. The earliest of these ih 
that of Nash, in his preface to Greeners “ Menaphon,” 1589. He 
alludes to a playwright whOj “ if you intreate him faire in a frostie 
morning, will affoord yon whole Hamlets — I should say handfulls — of 
tragical speaches.” More important is an entry in Henslowe’s 
theatrical diary: “9 of June, 1594. l{(eceive)d at hamlet viiis.” 
This was Henslowe’s share of the profits of the representation. Lodge, 
in his “ Wit’s Miserie,” 1596, says of a fiend that he is as pale os “ ye 
ghost which cried sj miserally (sie) at ye theater like an oisterwife. 

‘ Hamlet, revenge.’ ” 

It is snppotsed that there existed a pre-Shakespoarian “ Hamlet,” 
probably by Thomas Kyd, and that the “ Hamlet ” of 1603 represents 
an older “ Hamlet ” retouched by Shakespeare. But Shakespeare may 
have collaborated in or partly written the earlier and imperfect 
“Hamlet.” 11 is earliest tragedy, “Titus Andronicus,” is of the 
“ Hamlet ” type. He was twenty-five in 1589. It is true that 
Meres, in his nst of Shakespeare's works in 1598, leaves “ Hamlet ” 
out ; but then he leaves out other plays of his which wo know were 
written before 1598. To sum up, we may say that Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet ’’ existed in 1 602, and may have been roughly sketched as 
far back as 1589. 

The story of “Hamlet" is first told by Saxo Grammaticus in the 
third and fourth book of his history of Denmark, written a.d. 1180— 
1200. But Saxo’s “ Amlethus ” appears two hundred years earlier, 
in the tenth century. The Icelandic poet, Snosbiorn, alludes to the 
myth of “ Amlothi,^’ in a poetical circumlocution, in his verse, and 
there are found in Iceland stories, in prose and ve^ie, of Aribales or 
Amlothi, which has become a common word, used in everyday talk 
for a fool. These Hamlet stories can be traced back to the sixteenth 
century in their present form, will be edited in the forthcoming 
work of Mr. Gollancz on “ Hairnet.” 

The earliest printed edition of Saxo is that of Paris, 1514, and the 
stoiy was 4hen translated into Fr^ch, in which language it first 
appears in the fifth volume of Belleforest, “ Histoires Tragiques,” 
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Paris, 1570. Thenoe it was trapslated into Englisli ; bnt^ altbongh 
the only edition of this translation we possess bears the date 1608, 
there may have been earlier editions. We know of no other source 
from which Shakespeare could have borrowed the story, whether 
source was French or English, indirectly, if he had an earlier play 
to work upon. At any rate, all the framework of the story is found 
in Saxo, and it is of the deepest interest to watch how out of the 
mythical Amlothi of Iceland and the rude Amlethus of Saxo, the 
genius of Shakespeare has created the most famous figure in the 
literature of the world. 

Having dealt with the date and the source of Hamlet/* we shall see 
what circumstances favoured Shakespeare’s choice of a Danish theme 
as the subject of a play. 

James YI. of Scotland in 1589 married Anne, a daughter of Eling 
Frederick II. of Denmark. The marriage was first solemnised by 
proxy. But when strong headwinds, ascribed by the superstition 
of the time to witchcraft, kept Anne weather-bound for months in 
Norway on her way to Edinburgh, King James ^crossed over and 
again married her, this time in person. The ceremony was repeated 
for the third time at Elsinore in 1590. This time it was before the 
Danish Court in the splendid Kronborg Castle, which had been 
finished a few years before. Shakespeare and his company, the Lord 
Chamberlain's servants, during the last and evil days of Elizabeth no 
doubt looked forward with joy to the accession of King James and 
his Danish queen to the English throne. They had taken, if not an 
active, at least a passive pait in the high treason which led to the 
execution of Ebsex and the imprisonment for life of Southampton, 
their patrons, in February 1601. For some time before the Essex 
insurrectioD broke out they had been acting “ Richard II.*' in the 
City. In this play a king of England is deposed and imprisoned. 
This was supposed to win the City for the plans of Essex, and it 
is certain that James I. considered Essex to be a martyr to his title 
to the English Crown. 

The much married Queen Anne was a woman fond of merry- 
making, of masques and plays and interludes. She had her own 
company of actors, and even acted a part herself in Ben Jenson's 
Masque of Queens,” on February 2, 1609, an extraordinary step for 
a qneeiL to taks^in those times, when actors were despised. She took 
hei^ Danish chambermaids with her from Denmark to Scotland and 
from Scotland to England, and never parted with them. It may have 
been partly owing to her infiuenc^ that King James, only ten days 
after his arrival in London from Scotland, on May 17, 1603, granted 
to Shakespeare’s company a licence to act at the Globe Theatre. 
Shakespeare and nine actors of ^is company were in the royal train 
and heard a Danish march played, when James and Anne, in March 
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1604j almost exactly a year after Elizabeth’s death, m^e their public 
entry into the City. Shakespeare knew that the Danish qeeen was a 
staunch protectress of the drama, whatever lurking Purilan prejudices 
against it her husband might harbour. It was therefore natural 
that he should either choose a Danish theme for a play or rewrite hia 
early sketch of such a play to recall to the mind of his high and 
gracious patroness her native land. 

Christian IV. of Denmark, whose sister sat on the English throne, 
returned the visit that his brother-in-law had made to Elsinore 
in 1590, and came sailing up the Thames with eight men-of-war in 
1606. He stayed a month, and there were daily entertainraenis in 
his honour. Uis sister may have given him the opportunity of seeing 
“ Hamlet.” Christian IV. had eminent Englishmen in his service, John 
Dowland and Inigo Jone«.. lie called Inigo elones from Venice to 
Denmark shortly after 1600, and was greatly engiossed ” with him. 
It is said the plans of Rosenborg and Erederiksborg palaces are due to 
Inigo’s genius, but that is only a tradition. 

There is a striking proof that Shakespeare wished to please 
Queen Anne. In act ii. sc 2, Hamlet says to Roseiicrautz and 
Guildenstern : 

“ Denmark’s a pn^.ou 
]l0SfcN( HANT2 • Then w the ^\or]d om. 

IlAMLLT A goodly one , in wliub there an* manj confines, rkards and dungeons, 
Denmark being oni o’ the worbt ” 

This dialogue, that might have displeased the Queen as a Dane, is 
left out in all editions during Shakespeare’s life, and first appears in 
1623, when there was nci longer any need to suppress it. 

When we compare the Hamlet story of Belleforest, Shaketpeare’s 
direct or indirect source, with the Hamlet story of the play, we find 
in the latter Daiubh customs, names and descriptions of persons and 
places which do not occur in the former. Consecjueiitly they were 
introduced by the author of the play. 

Shakespeai'e has changed the scene. That of Belleforest’s “ Hamlet ” 
is laid in Jutland ^ that uf Shakespeare’s at Elsinore, in the island of 
Sealand. Elsinore and Copenhagen, in Shakespeare’s time, were the 
two chief royid residences in Denmark. He gives no name to the 
castle at Elsinore in and round which the whole action of the play 
is laid. But in more than one place he correctly descril^s it as 
situated on the sea. Horatio says to Hamlet (|ct i. sc. d): ^ 

“ Wbat if il ffchc gho6t; tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 

Or to the dreadiul summiWpf the clif! 

That beetles o’er bib base into the bea , ” 


and speaks of the sea roaring befleath, ** so many fathoms.^’ The 
castle Shakespeare had in his mind was Kronborg, the magnificent 
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and stately Datoh Benaissance pile built by r>ederick 11. in 1671-85 
to command the entrance to the Sound. It stands on the Sound, 
which here is only a few miles wide, on an eminence north-east of 
Elsinore, that might well \>e called a cliff by an Englishman. It is 
called Croneborongh in English records of the time. 

Kronborg plays a great part in Banish history. It was frequently 
taken and retaken in the wars between Sweden and Denmark. Within 
its walls the English queen of Christian YII., Caroline Mathilde, was 
imprisoned for adultery in 1772. Nelson, in 1801, forced the passage 
through the Sound, in defiance of its guns, by keeping close to the 
Swedish coast. It is at present used as a barrack-room for officers. 
Views of the square building, with its watch-towers and belfry, may 
be seen in Knight's Shakespeare.” To-day, as three hundred years 
ago, these towers stand out conspicuous on the horizon, weather- 
beaten beacons for the mariner far off at sea. 

I shall now proceed to show that the writer of act iii. sc. 4 of 

Hamlet ” had, it seems, a local knowledge of a room in this famous 
castle. The passage I shall quote is found equally in 1G03, 1604, and 
1623. 

Hamlet, after stabbing Polonius behind the arras, upbraids his 
mother, Queen Gertrude, for her marriage with King Claudios. He 
compares her two husbands, his father and his uncle, both Kings of 
Denmark : 

** I^ook here, upon this picture, and on thin, 

1 he counterleit presentment of two brothers. * 
bee what a grace was seated on this brow , 

Hjpej ion's curls ; the front of Jove himself , 

An t•^c like Mars, to threnten and command , 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lightcd on a heaven-kissing hill 

• A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To gii p the world assurance of a man ; 

This was your husband Look you now, what follows : 

Here is your bu«iband, like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother Have you eyes ? ” 

Those who have acted the part of Hamlet — and what great actor 
has not ? — have always found a great difficulty in representing these 
two portraits described by Hamlet. The most widely accepted custom 
has been that the actor who played Hamlet produced from his pocket 
two mimature p<|||ptraitB or medallions of his father and uncle, and held 
them before the queen. Th. Davies* says this has been the practice 
sine j the Bestoration/ but sagaciously adds that two full-length por- 
traits in the tapestry of the queen's closet might be of service in this 
scene, and would help the graceful dbtion of the players in pointing 
at them. The old stage had no movable scenery. This was first 
introduced by Betterton, from Eianoe, in 1662. The Boantiness of 

* “ Brnmatio Ifiso^lanies,'* voL iii. (Loudon, 1784) pp. 106-7. 
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^ooradons may have compelled tbe old actors to have reoDOise to 
miniataras. It seems, however, at best a clamsy contrivance, and 
does not agree with Hamlet's words. 

In an engraving on the frontispiece to ftowe’s edition of ** Hamlet,” 
1709, we see two portraits, half-lengths, hang on the wall beliind 
the qneen, while Hamlet kicks down the chair on which he sat at the 
entrance of the ghost. To hdf-lengths, however, the same objection 
lies as to miniatures, as I will show below. 

Steevens, in 1766, says miniatures are used, though, as he justly 
remarks, Hamlet^s pictures ” were meant^ for whole-lengths, part of 
the furniture of the queen’s closet. Hamlet, who in an earlier scene 
censures those pictures in little,” would hardly carry such in his 
pocket. 

Goethe, in his account of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister,” 1795, 
mentions two full-length portraits on the wall in this scene; and 
Malone, in 1790, says the miniatures are modern innovations, though 
here he is wrong. 

Caldecott tells, in IS 19, that a Bath actor had suggested that 
Hamlet should snatch his uncle’s medallion from the neck of his 
mother. Whether owing to Caldecott or not, this is done by 
several great actors. Fechter, Rossi, and Edwin Booth used to wear 
the dead king’s medallion on their {% < . Hamlet s) neck, and tear that 
of the living king from the neck of the queen. Fechter and Booth 
then throw^Claudius’ portrait away, while Kossi dashes it to the ground 
and stamps on the fragments This seems only one degree less clumsy 
than producing the miniatures out of one’s pocket, and it certainly 
does not fit in with Hamlet’s words in the text. 

Other Hamlet actors have tried to steer a middle couise. Hunter 
says, in 1815, that Holman used to have the picture of the living king 
hung on the wall, and the miniature of his dead brother on Hamlet’s 
neck. Edwin Forrest used this way, too. Hackett, m 1863, tells of 
an ingenious contrivance that he used. The ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
who appears in this scene, steps out of the painted canvas, and the 
picture disappears until its departure, when it reappears. 

Henry Irving and Salvini have not been satisfied with any of the 
various modes of representing the two portraits, l^ercy Fitzgerald, 
in his “ Life of Garrick ” (ii. 05, 1868), suggested that the portraits 
should be seen only with the mind’s eye. Irving xnay hav# followed 
this suggestion, but it is more likely that be and Salvinj were 
thinking of Hamlet’s answer to Horatio, who asks him where he sees 
his father (act i. sc. 2) : ^ 

“ In my mind’s eye, Horatio." 

But this is merely an easy way of evading the real difficulty of 
representing thd portraits, which it does not solve. 
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It is the ambition of every actor of note to appear as Hamlet at 
some time in his career. On the English stage there hate been 
nineteen noted Hamlets from Richard Bnrbage, who created the 
character for Shakespeare, to Beerbohm Tree. The Queen’s words of 

a imlet (act v. sc. 2), ** he’s fat and scant of breath,” was a peraonid 
nsion of Shakespeare’s to Bnrbage. Betterton created Hamlet 
again in 1662, Garrick in 1742. Henderson was blamed in 1772 
for throwing away the uncle’s miniature, which Garrick retained in 
his hand. John Philip Kemble was the most famous Hamlet of 
three brothers, who all acted the part. lie came out in it in 1 783, 
Charles M. Young in 1807, Edmund Kean in 1814, Macready in 1821, 
Charles Kean in« 1838, Pechter in 1861. Fechter wore the father’s 
medallion on a gold chain, and in comparing the king to Hyperion 
he produced and fondly gazed at the portrait, which he placed side by 
side with his mother’s miniature of Claudius. He reverentially 
kissed the portrait, as he murmured : “ I must be cruel, to be kind.” 
Irving produced his “ Hamlet” in 1874, Wilson Barrett bis in 1884. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in an article on “ Hamlet ” in the Fortnightly 
Jteriew^ December 189o, declares for miniatures. In Germany, the 
great actor Devrient, and Tieck and Lessing, have been in favour of 
portraits on the wall. 

Having reviewed the various unsatisfactory modes of representing 
the two portraits, none of 'v^hich are in agreement with Hamlet’s 
words — station r.. standing attitude), combination, and form, &c. — 
1 shall proceed to give the evidence from which I conclude that 
Shakespeare in writing this scene had in his mind a room in Kron- 
borg Castle, of which we fortunately possess descriptions dating 
from his time. Then, and then only, Hamlet’s words fit in, and all 
difliculties* are sf^lved. 

In a letter to Gert Kantzow, issued September 28, 1585, 
Frederick II. of Denmark writes as follows about portraits of 
Danish kings found in Kronborg Castle : 

“Thyge IJrahe of KniKlntrup, our man and servant, has most humbly in- 
formed us thnt be intends to publish something about the late Kings of 
Denmark according to the manner and order of the portraits on the tapestry 
we have had made in our hall in our Palaee Kronborg. He therefoi’e most 
humbly asks tlint wo most graciou.sly may grant him to have the portraits 
of the late kings, as they are therr* to bo found, leproducod, which we will 
not refuft) him. Wlierefore wo eoinronnd, that when he makes his request 
you |hen order oui painter there at his earliest (convenience carefully to draw 
all the poHraits ol kings as they ai'e found and arranged in the said 
tapestry. Also, that you get copied the Geiman and Danish i hymen which 
.Mf i« e fibout and inscrilied on our j)# traits, m order that Thyge Brahe 
may have these to go by.” * 

We could not have a better authority for the fact that portraits 
* ** Danske Samliager,^' v., 1869, pw 172.^ 
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of Banish kings were woven in the tapestry of one of the rooms in 
Kronborg Castle. Bat still more explicit than the royal letter is 
an English description of Kronborg, given nnder date 1603, in 
Stowe’s “Annales” (p. 1436). The passage first appears in the 
second edition of this work, 1605. The first edition is of 1^2. 
Stowe got his information from* his friend, William Segar, King- 
at- Arms of the Order of the Garter, who in 1603 accompanied 
the Earl of Rutland to Elsinore to invest Christian IV. with the 
Garter. 

This Oastell of Elsenor is a quatlraut, and one off the goodliest fortifica- 
tions in that part of tho world, both ioi* sln^ngth and most curious Archi- 
tecture, and waj% built by Kredeiick, tliis King's (C'hristiau IV.) father. 
There is in the same, many 1‘rincely Lodgings, and especially one great 
Chamber : it is hange<l with Tapistaiy of fresh-coloured silke, without gold, 
wherein all the Danish kings are expiest in antique habits, according to 
their heverall times, with their ainie« and inscrii>tions, containing all theii* 
conquests and victories: the roofe is of inlett woods and hung full of 
great bnuiches of brashc for Jiglits.” 


The two descriptions, the Danish and the English, agree, though 
the latter is more full. Accordingly there was in Kronborg Castle a 
Toom hung with silken tapestry in which were woven a series of 
historically true portraits of Danish kings, in their due order of suc- 
cession. This room made such an impression on honest William 
Segar, that it is the only room in Kronborg which he describes. Yet 
as “ Hamlet ” was both written and published before 1C0:>, Stowe’s 
** Annales ’ could not be Shakespeare’s authority for his description of 
the royal Danish portraits. Nor conld he have learnt by word of 
mouth from Segar what this gentleman saw in July 1603, for 
“ Hamlet ” was then already out. ' 

Take Hamlet’s or Shakespeare’s description of the portraits. He 
says the ** station ’ or standing attitude of his father is like that of 
Mercury gracefully poised in his winged sandals on a heaven-kissing 
hm. He speaks of the “ combination and form ” of his Iwdy, and 
gives a detailed description of his face and figure. This leaves no 
doubt as to his portrait being full-length, and— that of King Claudius 
matches it. Shakespeare, be it noted, uses the very same expression 
of the portraits as Frederick IL The Banish contrafei he calls 
counterfeit presentments. Hamlet’s words ifi! compa^'ing and 
contrasting the portraits, 

•* Look here upon this pictuie and on this,” 
read and connected with ^ 

*' This was your hasbasd. • Xiook now what folloits. 

is your husband 

. . Have you eyes ? ’» 
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tHkOW plainly that the fhll-length portraits of the two Banish kings 
were placed side by side, and in dae sucoesslon. We know that 
the actaal portraits in the tapestry at Kroaborg were thus placed. 

It will be seen that SUhkespeare’s description of the portraits 
entirely fits in with what we know of the actual counterfeit present- 
tneifbs at Kronborg. And so does the arras behind which Polonius 
is hiding, and through which Hamlet stabs him. Arras is tapestry, 
originally from the town of Arras in France. Hamlet, before he lifts 
it up and sees Polonius’ body, asks his mother : 

« Is ft the king?’' 

and when he has lifted the arras, says : 

" I took thee for thj better ” 

Bearing in mind that Polonius is hiding behind a tapestiy with 
full-length portraits of Danish kings^ woven in it, Hamlet’s words, 
after making a pass with his sword through the arras which bore 
the image of his deadly foe, become pregnant and full of meaning. 

After careful consideration of the evidence here collected, I can 
only come to the conclusion that Shakespeare, in writing act iiL 
fec. i of “ Hamlet," made use of hh knowledge of the room in Kron- 
borg Castle described above. How he ac(|aire(l that knowledge 
is a <|uestion I shall deal with below. This result, if accepted, 
will not only add to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s working 
method, but also materially alter the stage direction and the acting 
of the scene in question. We know from Segar that the queen’s 
closet "was a large splendid Renaissance chamber, with Danish kings 
in anti(iue habits looking down from the tapestry * on its walls. At 
these Hamlbt points with his finger. How much impressiveness, 
solemn dignity, nature, and graceful action is hereby restored to the 
scene ^ 

Whether it was only after the theatres had been closed so long 
daiing the Civil War that separate paintings took the place of the 
intended original designs in the arras is uncertain. What is certain 
is, that Shakespeare's words admit of no satisfactory explanation but 
the one given above. It completely solves all the difiiculties found 
by Hamlet *’ actors in the scene, and which, as I have shown, have 
been met^in diffeient ways by different actors. Shakespeare con- 
tinually used the dress and manners of his own times in his historical 
plays, of which " Hamlet ” is one. , To the objection that King 
Claudius had only reigned a few moi^hs I answer that, for Shake- 
• speare, his knowledge of the above tapestry sufficed to place the two 

* This tapeatry contained 111 kiage of D-mark. Hamlet must have been there, 
among the mythical onee. It waa nearlj eli burnt In a fire, 1859, but remains of it 
are in the old Northern Museum, Copenhi^en « 
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kings there along with their ancestors in dae saccession. The Elisa- 
bethans were not sqaeamish about anachronisms. 

Shakespeare shows a knowledge of Danish customs not generally 
possessed by Englishmen of his time. He makes Hamlet, Horatio, 
Guildenstem, and Bosencrantz study at the University of Wittenberg 
in Germany. Hamlet calls Horatio his fellow-student/’ and asks him 
twice what he is doing away from Wittenberg. Hamlet’s mother and 
King Claudius repeatedly urge Hamlet not to go back to his studies 
in Wittenberg. As a matter of fact, this was the favourite University 
of Danish noblemen who studied ont^ of their own country in the 
sixteenth century. In 15G7 not less than twenty>six Danes were 
pursuing their studies there. Holger Boseukrands, the famous theo- 
logian, studied there for five years, and a collection of his letters, 
written from this University to his father (Joergeu Eosenkrands, 
Begent 1588~9G),in Copenhagen, in 1593- 9 i, is pre>ierved. He was 
there from the age of sixteen to twenty-one. which explains the 
king's words to Bosencrantz and (iuildenstern as being of so 
young days brought up with him ” (Hamlet), and Hamlet's words 
to them in the same scene, “by the rights of om fellowship, by 
the consonance of onr youth.” still more e\plint are their own 
words to Hamlet : 

Wc thank >our (rracc, and Vrouhl be I ul 

You were as when we were at Witt* nbtrq p 2i> 

Though Wittenberg was mentioned by Marlowe, Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, and though we find two English students there in 1592, 
yet the fact that it was favoured by Danish noblemen was unlikely to 
be known in England. 

In act ui. sc. 2 of “Hamlet,’ the stoiy of the play acted at 
Kronborg before King Claudius is represented in dumb-ahow before 
the performance. There is, so far as is known, no other example of 
this in the English drama, while in Denmark it was the custom, 
probably owing to Ibe difficulty of otherwise conveying to an illiterate 
public the meaning of the Latin school-comedies which then flourished. 
It is even likely that the English actors who frequented Denmark 
resorted to the same device to make their English plh^ s better under- 
stood. De la Pryme, in his diary, says that the Danish soldiers who 
acted in 1688 at Hatfield began their performance Vith a ditpib-show 
of the plot of the play, and adds that this was the general custom 
of the Danish stage. ^ 

Shakespeare all through “ Hamlet ” again and again recurs to the 
Danish custom of drinking “cannon healths.” It is of this custom 

that Hamlet makes the famous remark, that it is 

« 

‘‘Moie honoured in the breach than the observance " 
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Horatio and Hamlet are walking on the castle wall of Hieinore at 
midnight waiting for the ghost. They hear ordnance shot oiF within. 
Horatio asks what this means. Hamlet tells him that eve^ time the 
king drinks a health, guns are fired and trumpets sonnded, a custom 
whigh gave rise to the name cannon health. Horatio asks if it is a 
custom. Hamlet tells Horatio of it in not less than thirty lines of 
blank verse (act i. sc. 4). As if Horatio were not himself a Bane 
who knew all about it ! Shakespeare describes this custom in act i. 
Bc. 2 : 

“ No jocund health that Denmark drinks tu-daj 
Bat the gieat cannon to the clouds &hall tell. 

And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 

Refepeaking earthly thunder ’ 

And more fully in act v. sc. 2 : 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak^ 

I bo tiumjiot to the cannoneer without 
i I annoDs to th^ heavens, the hea\en to earth 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Banes seem to hate 
been the hardest drinkers in Europe In 1603 King James sent an 
embassy under the Earl of Rutland, accompanied by William Segar, 
to Christian IV. of Denmark, as mentioned above. Stowe, after going 
to press, received from Segar notes of the journey.* Christian IV. 
spoke in Italian with the Earl, and they were present at the baptism 
of his son on July 10. In the evening a banquet was given, of which 
Segar uses these expressions : It would make a man sick to heare 
of their drunken healths, use hath brought it into a fashion^ and 
fashion made it a habit, which ill beseemes our nation to imitate.” 
He invested King Christian with the Garter in the “ Castell of 
Elsenor ” on July If. That afternoon the Earl gave a banquet for 
the King on board his ship, and Euery health reported sixe, eight 
or ten shot of great Ordinance, so that during the king’s abode the 
ship discharged 160 shot.” On the 16th the Earl at last grew 
“ weary of these Bachinall entertainments ” and took his leave On 
the 19th he sailed, saluting Kronborg and re-saluted by the king, 
who, standing on a battlement rising out of the sea, set fire to a 
cannon with his own hand for our last farewell.” Segar finishes by 
declaring : “I hold^ him to be the goodliest king of Ohristendome.’* 

The English quickly todc to these cannon-healths. Heywood says 
they gbt the custom of “ wassail-bowls and elbow-deep healths ” from 
the Banes. Harrington f tells us of a representation of the Coming of 
the Queen of Sheba before James I. aftd Christian IV. in London in 
1606. The Queen of Sheba fell and Christian IV. then got up to 
dance with her, but, unable to stands was carried to bed. The persons 
* Stowe, ed. 1605. ^ **Nng» Antiqnic, 2 849. 
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representing Faith, Hope, and Charity were dead drank. Most of 
t^e company were reeling,/' wine did so oocopy their upper chambers/’ 
says Harrlx^ton, and adds : “In onr Queen’s days never did 1 see 
soeh lack of sobriety.” * 

Christian IV. beat the record at a banquet he gave to the Earl of 
Leicester in 1632, After drinking thirty-five healths, one to etch 
king and qaeen in Christendom, he was taken away in his chair, while 
the Earl bore up stontly, and shook off two of the king^s guards who 
came to take him by the arms as he was going downstairs. Howell, 
who relates this in his letters, notes with pride that my Lord went 
alone.” 

In the fnneral sermon of Frederick II. (1559-88) the officiating 
clergyman said his Majesty might have lived longer, had he not been 
over-fond of the joys ot Bacchus. He la Salle, the French Ambassador 
to Frederick III. in 1653, writes : When the king was told I had been 
drank last night, the Court was much amused and I was more respected 
than before.” It is clear that Shakespeare was perfectly right in 
laying such stress on the drinking customs of the “ drunk Bane/* as 
he calls him in “ Othello,” the only play besides “ Hamlet ” in which 
he mentions him. 

Shakespeare changes the names in Belleforest’s “ Hamlet,” 
introdnces new Banish names, and alters non-Banish names into 
Banish ones. Belleforest calls the Queen of Benmark Geruth. 
Shakespeare substitutes the correct and common Banish name Gortnidt . 
This form first appears in 1623 (FI). The quartos use corrupted 
forms, Q1 (1603) Gertred (p. 35 Gerterd), Q2 (1601) Gertrard. 

Shakespeare introduces the names of two courtiers, Ilosencrautz 
and Guildenstern, neither of which is found in Belleforest It is a 
curious fact that two Banish noblemen bearing these nantes were at 
the time studying at Padua, Eosencrantz in 1587-89, Guildenstern in 
1 603 These two names belonged to the most powerful and respected 
families of the Banish nobility. It would have been impossible to 
designate the Banish noblemen of the time better with any two. 
names. Frederick II. had nine Guildenstern s and three Kosencrantzes 
at his Court, and branches of the two families swarmed all over Ben- 
mark. Two Gnildensterns and three Rosencrantzes were members of 
the Council. The autographs of a member of each family, in a 
spelling resembling the English — Bosenkrantz and|Guldenstern — are 
found side by side in a German autograph-b^k of this time. 

Eosencrantz is corrupted into Eossencraft in Ql, into Eosencraus — 
clearly a misprint for Eosencraus — in Q2, and into Eosincrane in FI, 
which also has Eosincrance. Jbergen Eosenkrands (1523-96) was a 
member of the Eegency that ruled Benmark during the minority of 
Christian IV. (1588-96). Holger ’Eosenkrands was a member of the 
embassy that came to England to congratulate James I. on his acces- 
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flioii to the thione. Memben of the family were often ambaeisadore in 
England. It was a Bosenkrands whom Cromwell aaked, in 1652, if it 
was the cnstom in Denmark to entrnst state affairs to yonths ere their 
beards were grown. Maybe my beard is yoting, yet it is older than 
yonr republic/’ was the retort of the young man, who was nowise 
tdken aback ; and it is said that Crmnwell was well pleased with his 
presence of mind. In science and in theology the family had dia- 
tingnished men, Imd one of these studied at Wittenberg as mentioaed 
above. 

The Giildensterns were almost equally distinguished. Peder 
Guldenstern was member of the Regency 1580-94, and Secretary of 
War under Frederick 11. The name is corrupted into Gnilderstone * 
in Ql, and Guyldeusteroe in Q2, while FI has Gnildensteme, which 
comes near the Danish form Gyldenstieme. A Guildenstem in 1433 
was naturalised in England under the name Andrew Agard, derived 
from his estate. His descendants, among whom is the novelist 
Rider Haggard, still wear the Guildenstem arms, a golden star with 
0(7) rays. 

The name of the ambassador sent by King Claudius to Norway is 
Voltemar in Ql, Yaltemand and Voltemand in Q2, Yoltemand and 
Yaltumand in 1G23. These corrupted forms point to the well-^known 
Danish Yoldemar or Yaldemar, a name borne by several Danish 
kings. The quarto of 1603 here for once has the form that is least 
corrnpted. 

At the beginning of act ii. sc. 1, Polonius asks Reynaldo : 


* Inquire xnc first what Danskers arc m r<irib.*' 


Dansker is, a Danish word, and means a 1 >aae. The word occurs no- 
where in the whole range of English literature but in this passage. 
The New English Dictionary (D, Oxford, 1894) gives no other 
quotation for it. But Dansk and Danske (Danish) are wrongly and 
indiscriminately used by all other writers for the people, or the 
country, or as adjectives as far back as 1578. It is certainly striking 
that Shakespeare should use a Danish word not used hy any one else, 
correctly, both as regards meaning and grammar, whffe all his con- 
temporaries, in both respects, are floundering hopelessly about the same 
word iu its adjectival form. Dansk,* plural Danske, means Dauish. 
It is alnftmt impcjlsible to believe that Shakespeare could have got 
the word Dansker from any one but a Dane, for hui English 
friends would immediately have corrupted it into Dansk. The 
word, as might be expected, does not appear* in the surreptitioas 
and pirated Ql (1603). It is iirst found in the “ true and perfect 
copy," 1604, Q2. , 

* It is mixed up with Dantaiok f iNnstimos, M in the * White Devil** 
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TIw name Ttmglum, aot v. ao. 1 : 

** Go, get thee to Yanghan ; fetch me a stoup of liquor,*' 

has been explained as Joliany bat it is more likely that it is a cor- 
rnption of the Danish Joergen, in which the r is faintly aoanded. 
The old derivation does not account for the guttural gh. 

Whence did Shakespeare derive hia knowledge of a room in Kron- 
bog Castle, of Danish names, and customs, and other matters, a 
knowledge which, as we have seen above, is so accurate that he uses 
correctly Danish names which everybody else in England uses in a 
wrong form and meaning ? Did he obtain his knowledge fronqi bis 
itinerant fellow-actors who had been in Elsinore in 1586 ? Or, since 
the history of his early theatrical life is completely unknown, and we 
have no record of him irom 1585-92, may we conjectnre that he 
went to Denmark with them during the time of his apprenticeship 
in matters theatrical ? 

When I say that there is no record of him from 1585-92, I am 
well aware that his name appears in a Bill of Complaint brought by 
his father in 1589, on behalf of his family against John Lambert ; 
but this in no way implies his presence in England. From the 
baptism of his twins on February 2, 1585 (thus recorded iu 
the Stratford Church Register : “ Hamnet and J udeth sonne and 
daughter to William Shakspere until he is mentioned in September 
1592 in Greene’s Groats worth of Wit ’Bought with a Million of 
Repentance,*’ as one who supposes he is as well able to bombast out 
a blank verse as the best of you, and is in his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in our country,” we find no record of him in England. 
Greene died on September 6, and his lampoon on Shakespeare was 
published soon afitei his death. 

It is a sheer impossibility that Shakespeare could have got know- 
ledge of the kind described above from any books of that time ni 
England which have come down to ns. The question at issue 
would then seem to bo narrowed down to this. Did he or did he 
not go with his fellow -actors to Elsinore ? The first step towards 
this is to find who the actors were. 

At the close of the sixteenth century English actors seem to have 
been appreciated at the Danish Court, We find them crossing the 
North Sea to perform in Denmark. We see from^ Stowe ^at, as a 
rule, it was only a week’s sail from Hull to Elsinore. That would be 
accounted a short and easy journey in those days of long sea voyages. 
Sea travelling was so much more comfortable than land travelling 
that English actors, as we slfell see, thought it easier and more 
desirable to cross the sea and act at Elsinore Castle than to travel by 
land through Germany, though it frea nearer. 

Frederick II. (1559-88) was fond of seeing plays acted in Latin 
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or Danish hy students from the University and from grammar 
schools. In 1574 the students of one of the University colleges in 
Copenhagen were commanded to act Terence at every reading, 
that th^ might the better commit him to memory. A Latin play 
ijphs dedicated to the Queen in 1578 ; and at all Court festivilieB such 
comedies were acted. This was done in 1584, and also on the occasion 
of the visit of James VI. in 1590. 

In 1585 we hear for the first time of English actors in Denirnrk. 
An entry in the town accounts of Elsinore of that year (printed by 
F. V. Jacobsen, in Dansk historiak Tidsskrifb, 1844, v. 525) runs 
thus : 

Paid for building up again the plank wall between the 
house of Launt/y town clerk, and the courtyard of 
Town Hall, which people broke down when the 
Enghsh performed (acted) in that courtyard . . 4- skilling.’* 

• 

We know that in London performances often took place in* court- 
yards in the Elizabethan time. The actors did the same in Elsinore, and, 
though they acted in English, they seem to have drawn an audience 
that was capable of being drunk with enthusiasm, as well as with 
spirits of greater solidity. Though, after all, it may have been the 
drunk Dana who broke the plank wall. The history of Elsinore is 
eilent on that point. 

According to an entry in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber we find that in 1585 seven English actors were engaged to 
perform before the Danish Court from June 17 to September 18, at a 
monthly salary of six daler (dollars), each of the five last named. I 
give their names as they are spelt in the Danish manuscript, and 
prefix the^ English spelling: 


In liondon 
William Kemp 
Daniel diue»t 
Thomas Stephens 
George 15r>an 
Thomas King 
*]'homa8 Pope 
Robert Percy 


M Slsinoro 
Wilhelm Kempe 
Diuiiell Jonnb 
Thomas Stiwens 
tlurgenn Brienn 
Thomas Kouing 
Thomas Pape 
lloherl Pers] 


At Dresden 


T. Stephan 
G. Ik*^\zaiidt 
T. Konigk 
T. Papst 
Kupeit Persten 


Before I proceed to state in what relatipn these actors stood to 
Shakespgare, 1 wiM continue the story of their company. The Elector 
of Si^xony, Christian I., 1586-01, gathered masiciana and comedians 
toond himself from Italy and other countries. He carried ou a long 
correspondence with his uncle, Frederick 11. of Denmark, as he wished 
to engage the above-named English actors for his Court at Dresden. 
Bang Frederick’s replies are dated Kronborg, August 10 and 27, 
1686, and Gedtsgardt, Septemfier 25. Though Frederick IL 
brought all his^^iafiuence to besjr, and though the German FHp(a» 
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promiied high salaries, he had the utmost difficulty iu persuading 
the actors to go. They wanted to return to London. Ghsrmany 
was too far off, and they did not understand its language. This 
ohjection would seem to imply that they could, at least to some 
degree, make themselves understood in Denmark. At last they yielded, 
and started off with an interpreter. They arrived in the middle 
of October 158G, and left Dresden on July 17, 1587. They also 
acted at Berlin on their arrival. Two letters of the Elector relating 
to them are extant ; in the document by which they are appointed 
their names are spelt in German, as above, but their own signatures 
are found on a separate leaf. Thej undertook to play as often as 
they were wanted to, at banquets, and on the travels of the Elector. 
It will be seen that Kemp and Jones are left out, but they may, never- 
theless, have been in Germany. It was the custom to name only 
shareholders, and apprentices would not be named. Kemp was then 
not yet known as actor. In a passport issued in London, February 10, 
1591, only four members of Sackville’s company are mentioned as 
going to Germany, though we find later that they were eighteen 
Subordinate persons were often left out. 

We do not know if the actors on leaving Dresden went directly 
back to London, but we know how they came to Denmaik. Thomas 
Heywood in his “Apology for Actors,” 1G12, writes.: “ The King of 
Denmark, father to him that reigneth (Frederick II.) entertained into 
his service a company of English comedians, commended unto him 
by the honourable the Earle of Leicester.” No doubt the Elsinore 
company is meant, for the time fits. Of the twenty to thirty Elizabethan 
noblemen who had their own players, Leicester was the most powerful, 
and he had a royal patent for his company as early as 1574 In 15r>r> 
he gathered 500 men from his Warwickshire estates for his expedi- 
tion to help the Netl^erlands against Philip of Spain. Among his 
men we find two Ardens, relatives of Shakespeare’s mother, Mary 
Arden, and a member of a Stratford family ; the Combes, from whom 
Shakespeare bought land in 1G02. John Combes’ effigy was executed 
by the same sculptor as Shakespeare’s, to whom John left £5 id 161 1. 
Shakespeare, in his will, bequeathed to Thomas (/ombe his sword. 
Leicester left in December 1585, and remained a whole year in 
Holland. No donbt he had actors iu his vast retinae. Ben Jonaon 
and other dramatists were with him. His players had ‘been in 
Stratford in 1573, and came again in 1587. Sir Philip Sidney, his 
nephew, in a letter to his father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
dated Utrecht, March 24, 1586^writes ; “ 1 wrote to yow a letter by 
Will, my Lord of Le(ice)Bter’s jesting plaier, enclosed in a letter to 
my wife, and 1 never had answer. ^ , I since find l^at the knave 

delivered the letters to my Ladi of Leicester.” Bruce in 1844 thought 
Will was Kemp, though Shakespeare, too, might have been in Holland. 
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W, J. Thoms and Dr. W. Bell thought Will was Shakespeare. The 
expression knave, t.a. hoy, would suit him and Kemp equally at that 
time. So far there is nothing to prove who Will ifM. By the pass- 
port mentioned above we see that English actors went abroad to 
perform music, feats of agility, and the games of comedies, tragedies, 
ffistories.’* Erery actor consequently was more or less of a jesting 
player, and we see from Stowe that Leicester bad pantomimes, 
dancing, and vaulting at Utrecht to the great delight of the Dutch. 
We may tidce it then that the English actors in Denmark in 1586 
were some of Leicester’s players bent on seeking their fortunes 
abroad. 

Tnm we now to the individnal actors. Three of these, William 
Eemp, George Bryan, and Thomas Pope are enumerated in the folio 
of 1623 among ‘^the Principall Actors in all these Playes.” It 
follows that Shakespeare knew them, to some degree at least. And 
Kemp and Pope seem to have been his oompanions and oolleagnes as 
soon as he entered on his theatrical career in London. 

Kemp, Kempt in the folio, otherwise Kemp(e), was the famous 
clown who, it is thought, was aimed at in ten lines about a clown in 
Hamlet”Ql, left out in Q2, as being too personal. **Let those that play 
3 ^onr clowns speak no more than is set down for them ” (*' Hamlet,” 
act iii. ec. 2), was probably meant for Kemp, who used to extempo- 
rise, and seems to have acted most of Shakespeare’s clowns. He was 
already known in 1580, when a pamphlet was dedicated to that 
most comical and conceited cavalier ; ” and in mad jigs and merry jests 
he succeeded the famous Tarleton who died in 1588. Kemp, on June 
10, 1592, acted in Lord Strange’s company at the “ Hose,” in a play one 
scene of which is due to him. “ Henry VI.,” I,, was acted at this theatre 
on March* 3, 1592. There exists the plot of Tarleton s “ Seven Deadly 
Bins,” part II., acted about this time by Lord Strange’s actors. 
In the list of actors affixed we find Burbage \nd Condell, Pope and 
Bryan, while Shakespeare, Kemp and Heminge are not mentioned, 
though we have every reason to believe they acted in it. There is a 
Will, who acta Itys.” Shakespeare, as we shall see, was often called 
Will. Or he may have acted the king, as he was noted for kingly 
parts, John Davies in 1611 addresses a poem to our English Terence, 
Mr. W. Shakespeare : 

* “ Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing 

Hndst tl^a not played some kingly mrt^ in sport 
Thou badst been a corapauiou for a king.*' 

(“A Scourge of Folly.”) 

However that may be, tbe names of Aie following six members of Lord 
Strange’s company are given in an Order of the Privy Conndl of May 
6, 1593, anthorising them to pla;f without a radius of seven miles out 
of London as follows : Edward Alleyn, William Kemp, Thomas Pope, 
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John HemingOB, Aagnstine Philips, George Bryan, The list la nob 
fall, for we know of others who acted with them at Bristol, Chester, 
Fork. It was a. list of shareholders, exolusiv-e of apprentices and 
those who had not shares. 

On March 15, 1594, WilUam Kempe, William Shakespeare, and . 
Bichard Bnrbadge were paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber for two 
comedies acted at Greenwich Palace, before Queen Elizabeth, on 
December 26 and 28, 1593. This is the first nominal mention of 
Shakespeare in London. He had by this time risen from a strolling 
actor, and was privileged to act for the Queen. 

In the list of the ten principal actors in Ben Jonson's plays prefixed 
to the folio of 1616, we find Shakespeare, Burbadge(dgsg), A. 
i’hilips, Heminge, Condell, Thomas Pope, William Kemp. Kemp 
created Peter in “ Romeo and Juliet ” and Dogberry in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing ” ; in the quartos his name is sometimes substituted 
for Peter and Dogberry (enter Kemp). He is spoken of as dead in 
1609, and his epitaph runs : 

'^ThoTi’st danced thee out of bieatli, 

And now uiubt make thy parting dance with death 

He seems to have been closely associated with Shakespeare as far 
back as we can go in his theatrical career. 

Thomas was in Lord Strange’s company, as we have seen, in 

May 1593, and we find him in the Lord Chamberlain's company with 
Kemp and Shakespeare in 1501. He acted with them for the next 
ten years in Ben Jonson’s plays and in Shakespeare’s own. He was 
Shakespeare’s neighbour in 1596, when they both lived near the 
Bear Garden in Southwark. He died in 1003. They, too, were 
friends and fellow-r ;tors as far hack as we can go, 

George we find, as shown above, with Pope and Kemp in 

Lord Strange’s company in 1593, and subsequently in the Tx>rd 
Chamberlain’s. He, too, was one of the principal actors in Shake- 
speare’s plays. He, with the two others, is associated with Shakespeare 
as far back as we can go 

Bryan, i*ope, and Kemp, with the other Elsinore actors who have 
not distinguished themsehes among the 250 Elizabethan actors 
whose names have come down to uf, were, it seems (see p. 18), 
Lord Leicester’s servants. When the Earl died, September 4, 1588, 
Lord Strange assumed the patronage, and Edward Aheyn imtnediately 
formed a company substantially of the same members. We know that 
Sfiakespeare was in this company, in which he could learn his art from 
the most famous comedians of tl^ time, Alleyn, Kemp, Pope. Th^ 
acted at the ‘‘ Crosskeys ” in 1689, and at the Rose ” from February 19, 
1592, to June 22, when the plague broke out. Tanerof Denmark ” 
was performed there, May 23, 1592, and Henslowe tells ns they had two 
pab of Danish hose and suite. The Shake-scene aatirized in 
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September 1592, as an upstart crow beautified with our fsathers, is 
praised in December 1592, as excellent in the qualitie he profeaste 
(i.tf.,as actor)/^ by Henry C];iettle, in his ''Kind-Harts Dreame."’ Chettle, 
in 1602, wrote a Danish tragedy after hd had seen Hamlet.*' 
"^The Tragedy of Hoffman, or, Bevenge for a Father,** entered on the 
Stationers* Kegisters, December 29, 1602, is full of murders and 
madnesses, and reminiscences of "Hamlet.** Hamlet is called Hofiinan, 
and Ophelia, Lucibella. 

Shs^Bpeare, it is clear, was a well-known and fsnvied actor in 1592 ; 
and as acting is not a profession in which one suddenly obtains 
mastety, it may be inferred that he had for years belonged to the 
profession. We see him adhering to the same fellow-actors throughout 
his career, to the men who were with him in Lord Strange’s and 
then in the Lord Chamberlain's company. We know that these men 
had been in Leicester's service, and gone to Denmark id 1586. It 
was at Leicester’s death in 1588 that the company changed ttieir 
patron and became Lord Strange’s. It is a legitimate inference that 
Shakespeare probably joined them under Leicester. In fact, J. P. 
Ck>llier proved it by a document which he forged. 

Did circumstances favour Shakespeare’s joining Leicester sVompany 
or his retinue in 15S5 ? We have seen that relatives of his mother, 
his felloe-townsmen, and hundreds of men from Leicester’s Warwick- 
shire estates, joined the retinue of the magnificent Farl. Shakespeare 
had in April of that year, 1685, attained hie majority and was twenty- 
one. What better opportunity could present itself to extricate him- 
self from pecuniary and other — domestic, poaching — embarrassments ? 
Most Shakespeare scholars conjecture that he left Stratford not long 
after the birth of his twins. It would have been unwise of him not to 
go with his neighbours, Leicester’s tenants, with his friends and 
kinsmen, if he had a thought of leaving Stratford at all, for travelling 
was expensive in those days. His father was just then in straitened 
circumstances, and young Shakespeare must needs think of earning 
a livelihood for himself. Everything seems to point to his having 
taken the opportunity offered. Whether he was the messenger and 
player, Will, whom Philip Sidney employed in the winter 1585-86, is 
doubtful. But as the names of Leicester’s players in Holland, with 
that exception, are not given, many another, Will may have been 
among fiiem. ^ere are traces of a tradition that Shakespeare was 
abroad* The Bev. B. Davies, writing in the seventeenth century, says : 

Sir Th. Lucy at last made him fiy his native country to his great 
advancement.” ^ 

T have given many instances above of the custom of naming only 
the shareholders, the chief men qpciong the actors, and silence on that 
point in the Danish Treasq^ accounts proves m^ing. It is surely 
more credible and more satisfactory in all respects that "gentle 
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Will,*' sa he was called, should get his wide training in this way, 
tlifcTi as an attendant in the livery stables of .a theatre, as is 
generally assumed, without any evidence. ^ 

Bearing in mind the' striking knowledge of matters Danish shown 
in Hamlet,” and viewing it in the light of the faots given above a<8 
to Shakespeare and his earliest fellow>actors and friends, in whose 
company he seems to have entered upon his theatrical career, his visit 
with them to Elsinore may be safely located in the region that lies 
between probability and certainty. How near to either of these must 
be individual opinion, but part of the Danish knowledge in “ Hamlet " 
can, it seems, only thus be explained. « 

When he wrote “ Hamlet,** in 1602, his face had indeed become 
'<valanced (bearded) since I saw thee last" as Hamlet says to 
one of the players whom he repeatedly bids welcome to Elsinore.” 
He acted late as 1603 in Ben Jenson's ** Sejanus.*' There was 
another actor, called Edmund Shakespeare, and there was one called 
Robert Hamlet (Hanten). 

Hamlet’s instructions to the players might be reminiscences of the 
instructions Shakespeare got from Kemp and Burbage, who, 4n the 
** Beturif from Parnassus,” written in 1601 ->2, appear as instrui^tors of 
their art to two Cambridge students. Kemp critioiseR, and then 

Burbage says: little teaching will mend these fault! 

Why here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down. Kemp ; 
It is a shrewd fellow, indeed.’* Shakespeare, like other mortals, 
had to learn his art. 

Shakespeare died with Hamlet ” in his mind. As an inter- 
lineation between the eleventh and twelfth lines of the second page 
of his will he traced with a tremulous hand on his deathbed the name 
of his beloved son’s godfather, Hamlett Sadler, wishing him to buy 
and wear a mourning ring in his memory. It was the name of his 
only son. It was the name of his greatest tragedy Yet I have little 
doubt that it was the son, and not the tragedy, he was thinking of. 


tJoN Stctansson. 



FIVE WEEKS WITH THE CUBAN 
INSURGENTS. 


F or nearly a whole year, from the beginning of 1895, Spain has 
been trying in vain to stamp out the fifth insnrrection whioh has 
broken out in Cuba daring the present century. 

Whilst other Spanish Transatlantic colonies were gaining inde- 
pendence by rebellion, Cuba remained loyal, suffering gross military 
and financial tyranny, in the hope that either gratitude or experience 
would work some change in the method in which Spain ruled her 
colonies, and that she would cease to regard them simply and solely as 
a source from which to draw a perpetual stream of profit, and a hunting 
field where needy Spanish officials might grow rich by plunder and 
blackmail. 

By mucli patience and sufferiug Cuba earned the name of ** ever 
faithful,” but nothing more. Spain possessed an island capable of 
swift development and boundless prosperity, yet her methods remained 
always the same ; enterprise and industry withered under Spanish 
rule ; she chose blindly to gather the plunder of to-day rather than 
wait for the greater profits of to-morrow. Spain acknowledges to-day, 
and always has acknowledged, that her administration is corrupt, yet 
she has never sought to effect a change ; the wave of constitutional 
reform which in 1836 swept over Spain was deliberately withheld 
from Cuba, and the last remains of Cuban loyalty vanished. The 
Spaniards were fully conscious of the course they were pursuing. On 
the One hand to grant the island constitutional liberty, to see it grow 
rich and strong wonld rob Spain of^mnoh that profitable and 
might in time lead to actual independence ; whilst, on the other hand, 
there was the course with which t^ey were so familiar, the policy of 
financial and administrative despotism. They grasped what they could 
at the moment, and hoped that the day of retribution might be far 
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iHstant, and tbat the anger and discontent of the Cabans might long 
be held down by force. Revolution upon revolution has been the 
roBolt, and year by year the hatred which ^very Cuban feels for Spain 
has grown stronger ; three times before the great ten years’ war the 
Cubans rose and were subdued, till, in 186t<, began the insurrection 
which the Cabans maintained against the whole power of Spain till* 
1878. For ten years they fought, and that at a far greater disadvan- 
tage than they do to-day ; add in the end they were not crashed, but 
submitted to the terms of peace offered by General Martinez Campos. 
He pledged himself to obtain certain constitutional reforms ; he had 
been sent to Cuba es:pressly to make peace, and he made it, but his 
promises were never ratified by Spain. Sinee then the island has 
been nursing itself for the present insurrection. If the Spaniards 
wish to keep Cuba for Spain they will have to conquer the Cubans in 
the field, for the fight is now for absolute independence, without terms 
or compromise. a 

Little is known to the outside world of the actual state of affairs 
in Cuba during the present war. The greater part of the news 
published abroad is derived from Spanish official notices, or from some 
Spanish source, and is always untrustworthy and, if unfavourable to 
Spain, is deliberately falsified. Other reports are made by the agents 
appointed by the various newspapers in the principal seaport towns 
of Cuba, and their despatches necessarily consist for the most part of 
a resumi^ of the rumours which arc incessantly being circulated from 
mouth to mouth, and which, whether favourable to Spain or no, are 
usually either so distorted as to be beyond recognition or entirely 
without foundation. In Santiago it was reported with more than 
usual assurance that General Antonio Maceo had been heavily 
engaged, that he was gravely wounded, and that he was either dead 
or dying. I saw him afterwards, as he and his escort of 100 horse 
rode up at full gallop to present themselves to the newly elected 
President of the Cuban Republic a theatrical scene, where President 
and General embraced and the troops saluted and cheered. He had 
been in many actions, but had suffered no wound throughout the 
present war. 

So too, shortly before I joined the insurgent fprces, circumstantial 
accounts of an action were published in the American newspapers, in 
which the Spaniards claimed to have completely defeated! a vastly 
superior number of the insurgents with a loss to themselves of only 
some dozen men. I afterwards chanced to ride down the valley 
where this Spanish newspaper pictory had been achieved ; the road led 
from the town of Santiago to Gnintanamo, and on either side there 
was thick forest. A Spanish column some 2000 or 3000 strong 
had here been attacked by 40U or 500 insurgents, who for two days 
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had driven the SpaidttrdB in dieorder before them. The road was 
deep in mud and idmost impassable, dynamite lay in the way, and 
the insurgents were all around, and yet invisible. Scattered here and 
there along the road were the skeletons of the Spanish dead ; at one 
poigt where dynamite had been used the bones were mixed and 
scattered 'abroad ; and here alone some fifteen or twenty men must 
have fallen. 

It is seldom tlhat the msnrgents in the field can send despatches 
giving their version of affairs. Every day the difficulty of forwarding 
reports through the Spanish lines is increasing, and the undertaking 
becoming more hazardous ; every one passing through the lines is sus- 
pected, and is liable to search, whether provided with a pass or no. 
Communication is kept up with the towns ; but the news, when it 
arrives at all, is usually very much behind the time, and has been 
already discredited by previons reports. 

Inland, the island is in the hands of the insurgents ; but the towns 
are Spanish, and in the hands of the Spaniards are the means of re- 
porting t£e progress of a campaign of what would aj^pear to be 
almost unbroken success for themselves. Spanish troops have been 
poured into the island in thousands upon thousands, and there lost 
sight of. Telegrams and reports in England and America describe 
Spanish actions, and the numbers engaged and killed on either side, 
and always there is the same story from the Spanish authorities — that 
the end is very near, and that Martinez Campos is only waiting for 
reinforcements to begin the general advance which is finally to crush 
out the rebellion. The general impression is that the insurrection is 
being sustained by bands of savage, undisciplined, and half-armed 
guerillas, outcasts of Cuban society, and negroes who, hunted from 
place to place by the Spanish regulars, and condemned by the better 
class of Cubans, maintain themselves in the woods and mountains and 
carry on a marauding warfare of rapine and murder, avoiding the 
Spanish forces save when they are in vastly superior numbers. 

The statements of the victorious progress of the Spaniards are false, 
and the reports are absolutely unreliable. It is true that Spain is 
making every effort ; ships are bought and blockade the coast, yet arms 
and ammunition are continually being landed, and as yet no filibuaterer 
has been taken. Troops are sent from Spain, but no change it the 
situation stakes plSce. ‘ At the end of October the Spaniards were 
everywhere practically standing on the defensive; they held the 
towns, certain positions along the coast, and, after a fashion, the 
railroads, which usually run a veiy shojt distance inland ; the rest of 
the island is “ Free Cuba/^ and is in the hands of the insurgents. 
The Spaniards seldom venture inlai^ in any direction away from their 
base, and never with a fbroe of less than 2000 or 3000 men ; and even 
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thea the diBorgaxusation of their commissariat and the hostility of the 
oonntry are such as to prevent them from keeping the fidid for more 
than a very few days at a time. 

Almost every Caban, on the island is in sympathy with the inaanec« 
tion ; nothing is more false than to suppose that only those who have 
nothing to lose favour the revolt. Kich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, even the children born in the island of Spanish parents — 
all are against Spain. * 

So, too, for the most part, the American and English colonists, 
owners of plantations, and managers of mines are the friends of the 
insurgents, and wish them well ; and passing freely as they do from 
the country to the towns they assist the rebels in a hundred ways, 
and always at great personal risk to themselves. 

The Spaniards know that the hand of every man is against them. 
In the town of Santiago every one is nnder suspicion, and everywhere 
there are spies ; for an American an unguarded word might mean 
banishment, and for a Cuban transportation ; the news of the luoming 
was who bsid been arrested daring the night, and crowds bf suspects 
were taking passage with every ship leaving Cuba, no matter where it 
was bound for, warned by some friend that ^ey had best leave quickly 
lest worse should befall them. 

I remember speaking to the son of a very wealthy Spaniard ; he 
had much to say of the greatness of Spain and of their righteous 
cause, but was interrupted by the news that a Spanish warship had 
been sunk with all hands by an insurgent bomb. The youth forgot 
that he was speaking to a stranger and all that he had said ; be 
clapped his sides and bellowed with delight, an indiscretion which he 
instantly regretted. 

So again, whilst I was making ray way out into the country, 1 fell 
in with an American. His business lay within the Spanish lines, and 
there were Spanish troops all around. He spoke with violence of the 
insurgents, and together we lamented their ways and praised the all- 
powerful Spaniard. It was only afterwards that I discovered that far 
and near in “ Free ( uba ” he was held in the greatest reverence, that 
be had helped the insurgents in every kind of way, and that ho was 
everywhere spoken of as Tommy. 

September 20 I landed at Santiago, the Spanish base of 
operations for the eastern end of the island. I had come by sea from 
New York, intending in some way or other to join the insurgent 
forces ; though how I was to get through the Spanish lines, or where 
the rebels were to be met witK I had not the remotest idea. 

From New York I broug^ a letter to a Cuban sympathiser in 
Santiago, who was to furnish me with some plan of escape. This 
document was the talisman in wiick I trusted, and with the greatest 
caution 1 brought it ashore and through the custom'hoose, safely 
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lodged in xay boot, but only to find that the moat neoeasary friend to 
whom it was addressed, had shared the fate of other saspecte — ^that 
he had been arrested on the previons night, and was then lying 
prisoner on a ship which was getting up steam in the bay ready to 
leave for Ceuta, the Spanish penal settlement in Africa. 

Santiago is the ancient capital of Cuba. It standi on sloping 
ground at the head of a magnificent land-locked harbour, and all 
around, in an amphitheatre, are mountains and forest — a lovely place, 
but a fatal one for the Spanish soldiers. The town itself is aavhited 
sepulchre. The streets are narrow and the place filthy beyond all 
words ; the heat is only varied by tropical showers, whi^ fall every 
afternoon through the summer and autumn months — rain so heavy 
that in a very fhw minutes the streets sloping down to the bay are 
like muddy mountain streams in spate, carrying with them all kinds 
of refuse and rubbish. Everywhere the yellow fever is abroad, bnt 
it is particularly deadly amongst the Spanish troops. How many 
die is never made known * the dead are carried away and boried by 
night, and at one hospital a hole was cnt in the wall facing the bnriai 
ground, that the soldiers outside might uot see the nightly processions. 
The Spanish soldiers stalk about the streets in their dirty white linen 
uniforms and big straw hats, looking pale and thin $ they are badly 
fed, and suffer every kind of privation ; boys for the most part under 
twenty, they are unaccustomed to the climate, and by exposure are 
made unfit to battle with it. 

For more than a week 1 stayed in Santiago, trying to dewise some 
scheme for getting through the Hues, aud day by day, as the various 
plaus miscarried, the chances of success seemed to grow smaller. 
The easiest course would have been to visit one of the plantations 
which lay outside the lines ; so on landing I professed the greatest 
interest in sugar-cane, and importuned the Governor for the all- 
necessary pass. From the first, however, I fell under suspicion, and all 
passes wore most sternly refused me. The longer 1 stay^, the greater 
grew the suspicion, and 1 was followed by a shade nr, who watched 
what I did and to .whom 1 spoke. One Cuban was warned by a 
friend of his in the Government that he Lad better not be seen in my 
company, and those who might have helped bie began to fight shy 
of me. h 

Everywhere the^talk was of the revolution. From hour to hour 
new rumours took shape and grew, and there was the incessant story 
of skirmishes and heavy fighting; everything was rumoured, but 
nothing was known for cetUiiL ; and it was impossible to learn where 
the insurgent forces were, or how to reach them. I had only a 
very few weeks to spare ; my time was passing, and nothing whatever 
had been done ; every one had some plan whidi had to be arranged, 
and at the last moment would declare that he found it impossible. 
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The 8{»irit o£ the place, the word which was in ei^'ery one’s month, 
WAS to-^morrow ” ; to*daj one had to sit idly in a verandah smoking 
innumerable cigars, knowing that nothing was being done, and that 
the morrow would probably be the same. 

One good fellow — an American — was bound for a point along 
the coast in #a small fishing-boat. He was willing to take me, 6nt, 
as 1 had no pass, and it was as impossible to leave without one by 
sea as it was by land, together we bribed the padrone of the boat 
to hid§ me under some sacks in the bows. He vras persuaded, 
though much against his will. 1 was to be put out of sight 
overnight, and first thing in the morning we were to sail. The 
plan was well laid, but, Uke a dozen others, fell through at the 
very last, and I had to stay behind. The sailor who worked the 
boat with the padrone was of a timid disposition, and absolutely 
declined to risk transportation for a few pieces of money--^ sensible 
view as* it turned out, for just as tbe boat was preparing to sail 
the port officers came^ and searched her from top to bottom. 

To be shut up in the town was insufierable ; and I saw that if 
I wanted to get out I should have to go out alone, and as best I 
could. My plan was in some way or other to reach my friend, 
who had vanished in the boat, and who would be able to help me 
m joining some rebel force. To get there, however, it would be 
necessary to take to the mountains, since there were Spanish 
troops between him and the town. It was awkward not under- 
standing Spanish, but I learned the phrase, “ I desire to avoid the 
Spanish troops,” and started one evening just as I stood, save for 
pockets heavily loaded with cigars. Next day I was with the 
insurgents. I came successfully to some iron mines on the coast, 
and there learned that a party of insurgents were coming down 
from the mountains that night to fetch despatches, and to them I 
attached myself. 

The eastern end of Cuba is mountainous and everywhere covered 
with virgin forest. The vegetation is semi-tropical, and the creepers 
and undergrowth present so formidable an obstacle to progress that 
when, as was very frequently the case, it proved necessary to pass 
round some particularly impossible bit of the road, the man riding 
in front had to open out a way with his macketr — ^the large knife 
^ the country, which in times of peace serves tc/ cut the -cane, and 
in times of war is carried as a side arm. 

The first ride I had with the insurgents — ^there were two of them, 
a captain and a trooper — was through the most wonderful sceneiy I 
have ever seen. All night weSode through forest, and always in an 
upward direction ; there was a full moon, and now and aga i'e we 
ooal^ look down on the sea which” lay below, and up at the wooded 
peaks above. For two hours we slept beside our horses whilst they 
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rested) end were pressing on again before daylight; we wished to 
get to one of the camps by the folbwing evening, and the nearest 
was still a long way on. The tracks were exceedingly bad, some- 
times deep in mnd, and at Others precipitons and oovei^ with loose 
roc^B^ over which the horses climbed like monkeys. All day we 
prdls^ on, always at a slow walk and in single file, now and again 
palling up to give a challenge, for we were near the Spanish forces 
and did not know whom we might fall in with. It had been a long 
ride, and the horses were dead tired. They had been going admoat 
incessantly throngh the whole day and the greater part of the night. 
It had been terribly hot, and only once in the early morning had 
we had anything to eat. We were worn out ; and when after sunset 
we found that we had lost our way and were wandering aim- 
lessly up and down wooded valleys which all looked exactly alike, we 
became thoroughly dispirited. Late that evening we came to the 
insurgent outpost and heard the challenge given from the darkness 
above us ; and as we rode through the guard we saw through the 
trees the fires of the rebel camp. It was situated on a triangular 
spur of land ; behind and above were the mountains, and far below 
was the level coast land, and beyond it again the sea. 

Colonel Yalleriano, a mulatto, had occupied this position for many 
weeks with a few Cuban officers and a force of 100 men, most of 
whom were negroes. Down below, on the coast, about ten miles 
off, were encamped the Spaniards, some 2000 or 3000 strong. The 
insurgents lay in their way, a handful of men in a strong position, 
an# the Spaniards had made no move against them. 

The Spaniards moved out from their camp the morning after my 
arrival. The insurgents were drawn up along the edge of the hill, 
watching the Spanish advance with field-glasses, and praying that they 
might come on. Videttes were sent forward, and every one was ready ; 
hni that day was like the previous one, and no attack was made. 

The camp was composed of a number of palm-thatched sheds, under 
which were slung two or three hammocks side by side. It was a 
curious evening — ^the officers gathered round ns in the Coloners hat, 
and stood or sat about smoking, whilst we ate with a ravexious appetite 
the food they set before us. Afterwards, the light of the camp 
fires and a flickering oandle, my captain read alond the news from 
the Spani|h newspapers he hi^ brought with him ; he sat on a 
hammock with the officers round, and outside cronohed some sixty 
negroes, listening intently, and now and again laughing quietly at an 
account of some repented Spanish success. 

That night I found my hammock slffag next to that of the trooper 
who had ridden with me from the muster. The poor fellow was 
already there. Somehow or other he had got a touch of fever, and 
was quite delirious, tossing himself about and raving in a most 
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unpleasant way. 1 had bionght a variety of pills with me froip New 
Yoark^ bnt, nnfortnnately, csoold not in the least distinguish between 
themi as they were marked not with the ailment for which they were 
intended, bnt with the various ingredients they contained. Happily, 
1 struck on an appropriate bottle, and gave the trooper four Im-ge 
pills, which silenced him in a moment and caused him to lie like a log 
through the rest of the night. I afterwards learned that the virtue 
of these pills lay in reducing the temperature from high fever to the 
normal state at a jump, and that they were very powerful and should 
have been administered sparingly. We both sle^ comfortably through 
the night, and although my patient had a relapse next day, he 
speedily recovered,* and was very grateful to me for the treatment. 

In the whole bland there were some 25,000 insurgents under arms, 
all, both infantry and cavalry, carrying the machete as a side-arm, 
and a rifle of one kind or another, usually a Bemingtou. Here and 
there the men were armed with Mausers, the new Spanbh magassine 
rifle, which had either been collected from the prisoners or taken from 
the Spanish dead ; it is a small-bore rifle, and from the cases I saw 
it would seem that the wound it inflicts is easily healed, the bullet 
boring a hole through the bone instead of breaking it. 

For the time being there appeared to be a tolerable supply of 
ammunition, but no very large reserve ; and in the future the insur- 
gents may have to rely on supplies from abroad. More rifles and 
ammunition are constantly being run into the country ; and with the 
increased supply of arms the numbers of the insurgents in the field 
could be very largely increased, since those who desire to join in 
struggle very largely exceed the number of rifles now available. 

Everywhere discipline was strictly enforced, guard was regularly 
kept, and orders had to be carried out to the letter. In their drill 
the insurgents cut a most ridiculous figure ; yet drilled they vrere, 
however, and that twice a day ; often, as was the" case in Joe(' Alaceu's 
camp, by Spanish drill sergeants, who, like so many others, had been 
driven from the Spanish lines by ill usage. The cavaliy were much 
better in hand than the infantry, and those 1 saw manoeuvred with 
tolerable ease. The men were well mounted, and in the open country 
to the west they are aocustomed to charge the Spanish infantry in 
square, and often with suocess. In the brokhn oonntiy of the Santiago 
province the cavalry b of little service, and the figjiting b necessarily 
more of a guerilb warfare, planned by the ofScers, but executed by the 
men as nnits. 

The rank and file of the rebeb in the east are black, but further 
west they are almost exoluskrely white, and a negro there is the 
exception. The negroes are fine fighting men, and able to endure 
every Idnd of hardship ; they match thirty or forty miles in the day 
without great latigne, and are able to go for long periods witbont 
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food-— indeed Btanration would seem to make them more efficient, 
since it is said that Antonio Maceo prefers his men to fast for two 
days before battle* A few of the officers are black, but uBn|l)y they 
are Cubans. The staffi of General Jos^ Maceo was largely composed 
of the sons of wealthy Caban planters, of doctors, and other profes- 
sional men, many of them ednoated in America, and many of them 
speaking excellent French or English. 

General Job4 was encamped on the higif road, some iiflbeen miles 
from a Spanish division ; he had only 400 or 500 men with him, and 
here the insurgents had no advantage in their position, yet for weeks 
the Spaniards had made no move against him, and here, as elsewhere, 
they remained inactive and powerless. Further west, on a large open 
prairie, General Antonio Maoeo was able to entertain the insurgent 
Government with a review of some 5000 men, whilst within twenty 
miles, both to the north and to the sonth, the Spaniards had saperior 
forces, were fully conscious of all that was passing, an^ yet declined 
to make the slightest effort. 

General Antonio Maceo is the moving spirit of the whole revolt. 
He is a tall, broad-shouldered mulatto, with a reputation for reckless 
bravery and a good knowledge of Cuban warfare, gained during the 
last insurrection. He is the hero of the Cubftns and the terror of the 
Spanish soldiery, a volcano of energy, with a charming manner, a 
kindly disposition, and eyes which are perpetually smiling through a 
pair of gold-rlmmed eye-glasses. 

I first met Maceo on an occasion of great state and ceremony. 
Cuba had just elected a Provisional Government, which was to watch 
over the interests of the country till the struggle should be ended. 
The General was mobilising the troops of the east to receive and do 
honour to tlie President and ^(inisters of the Cuban Republic, who 
had journeyed very far to meet him. The President of the Republic, 
the i^farquib of Santa Lucia, is a man very nearly eighty years old, a 
stately and courteous old gentleman, and so wiry that he had arrived 
at the place of meeting several days before he was expected. The 
rest of the Government is almost entirely composed of young men, 
who are almost all under forty ; shrewd, pleasant fellows they 
seemed, full of seal an^hope in the future, and apparently by 
no means oveiHBangnine. From ^em I learned hew it wasr pro* 
posed absatntely forbid and prevent ^e grinding of the sugar- 
cane throughout Gnba, and so to hinder Spain from getting any 
financial assistance frpm the island. The insurgent forces were 
maintaining thems^ves in the field without expense, and conld continue 
to do so, whilst the Spanish army of ocenpation was an ever-increasing 
burden, and one which every daj^ Spain became less able and 
willing to bear. The Caban policy was to cripple Spain financially 
whilst she withstood her in the field. The insuigents would be 
von. nxix. p 
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willing to treat with Spain as to a price for Spanish evacuation, and 
to pay freely rather than draw the war out to the very end. Daring 
the drstythree months of the straggle the^ would have accepted a free 
and fall measure of autonomy, but now the establishment of a 
(yuban Bepabliocan only be prevented by Spanish victory and Cuban 
annihilation. 

Biding through Cuba from camx> to camp was a pleasant life, and 
often an exciting one. f had an escort, an officer and trooper, and 
all day we rode over hills and through forest, and always along tracks 
which were almost impassable. Sometimes our road would pass near 
the Spanish lines, and on one such occasion we barely avoided a 
Spanish ambush ; at times we would ride the greater part of tbe day 
without food of any kind, and witli a hot sun above, with the result 
that one’s grip in the saddle seemed to loosen and one’s head to turn. 
When our horses tired we changed them for fresh ones with the 
prefects along the way. 

Wherever we phanced to fin«l ourselves at nighfall, we slung 
our hammocks and slept : sometimes it would be in a shed, and 
sometimes in the open air, and once and again unpleasantly near the 
enemy. We passed one night in the shed which contained the 
printing-press of the Cuban Republic, and round about us lay the 
•copies of the gala number of (Utha Ltbir, the organ ot the 
insurrection, all printed iu blue and red type to commemorate the 
government alelection. In the morning, we would be up and in 
the saddle again before sunrise, the only toilet possible being a 
good shake Everywhere, 1 found the Onbans the most courteous 
and hospitable people conceivable : whatever hour of the day or 
night it might be, all that the Cuban Lad and all that he could 
do were at the service of the stranger. In the middle of the 
night we were served with coffee and food if there chanced to be 
any, and no matter how poor our host might be it was out of the 
question that he should receive money. From the time I joined the 
insurgents to the day I got back to Santiago, I never spent a penny. 

How I ever got back to Santiago I am still at a loss to understand. 
Twice I had to pass through Spanish troops, whose officers, as I after- 
wards heard, had expressed a wish to lay thw hands on the Englishman 
who had joined the insurgents. True, I h^ borrowed a planter’s suit 
— which was necessary, as I had not had my own*bluthes off for three 
weeks — and I had shaved. But, for the rest, 1 met with the most 
.extraordinary good luck. 

I have only been five weelm in Cuba, but I have seen and heard 
enough of wW is passing to wish all success to the cause of the 
insurrection, and to hope that thj United States will not be long in 
noognising the Cuban insargents as a belligerent Power. 

, Hubert Howard. 



RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


rpEK question is no longer *‘Is the religious controversy of the 
1 . Soventiea to be reopened ? ” Thanks to a smaft but persistently 
lioisy little coterie of extremists — who pose as knowing all about what 
the working-man wants in this matter, and dis^day their acquaintance 
with his desires by shoiltiug in his name and in that of his children for 
an education rigidly sectarian in its religious aspect and rigidly cir- 
cumscribed 80 far as the secular subjects are concerned — that question 
has been effeotually put out of date. What the wise people of the 
country, those who really believe in a generous education for the 
child of the worker and who want to make it easy for eveyy child to 
get his fill of that education np to the limit of his capacity, have to 
ask themselves now, is this ; llow may the religious controversy of 
tlie Nineties be most expeditiously and most effectively closed ? " Can 
we not, all of ua, forget sectarian bitterness this once, and join hands 
for the sake of the children, the men and women of to>morrow, the 
heirs to the nation^s greatness, the trustees of its posterity ? 

Of course, it is crying over spilt milk now to urge that there was 
no need to disturb the compromise of 1870 ; it is wasting time to 
remind controversiaffsts their clamour for a new law respecting 
the teaching of religion in the Elementary Schools has been utterly 
unsupported by an/ genuine claim on the ]>art of those most inter- 
ested, the parents of the children using the schools ; it will avail 
little to beland the wisdom and toleration of the compromise of 1870, 
offering, as it has done to every child whose parents desire it, a 
* foundation of Christian religion; — not less Christian because undeno- 
minational — providing relief for th^ who demand exemption from 
this teaching, and throwing, most appropriately, as I think, upon 
private purses the oost of satisfying those who desire more. The 
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titee has oome, it seems, to review and alter the plan. I am Sony. 
Bat the disputations ones have beaten the drum so loudly that at last 
that very potent factor in these affairs, the man in the street/’ haa 
tanned his attention this way, and has began to fancy that there 
really is a religious difficulty, and that somehow or other it has been 
in existence all the time since 1.870 ! 

That is where we find ourselves to-day ; and hence the inevitable- 
ness of the problem. For myself, I repeat, I wish the Government 
could settle its scheme of ** farther financial aid ** one way or the other 
without a word being said on the religious “difficulty’^ — a “difficulty’^ 
which exists almost entirely outside the school walls. But if we will 
only strive hard enough to appreciate each other’s point of view, the 
inclusion of the religious problem in the discussions may, after all, 
make for the permanency of the settlement.* 

Now the facts as we find them to-day are as follows. 

In nearly all the Urban centres we have Board and Voluntary 
schools working side by side. In five out of every six of the villages 
the only school is^a Voluntary school, carried on under the auspices of 
the Church of England. In the Board schools the religious instruc- 
tion is strictly unseotarian — “no religions catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taogbt in the school.” But in the vast majority of the Board schools 
of the country excellent and wholesome Christian teaching is given 
which has from time to time, up to the initiation of the present 
deplorable controversy, iseceived the blessing of the leaders of the 
various Churches, from the preseift Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
late Cardk^l Manning downwards. 

In the Voluntary schools, of course, definite denominational teach- 
ing is permissible. Bat both in Board and Voluntary schools parents 
ore permitted under the Conscience Clause to withdraw their cliildren 
from religious instruction altogether. 

We may next look at the criticisms levelled at the existing 
system : 

Firstly, it is suggested that children of Church parents are 
attending the Board schools on whose behalf something more is 
^ desired than is possible under the undenominational py^m. 
“ Church teaching for Chnrch children in the Board schools ” is 
the English Church Union’s way of putting Mr. lUky’s catch- 
phrase, “ Christian teaching fbr Christian children in the Board 
schools.” [It should, perhaps, be observed that 1 do not discuss 
anywhere in this article the question of further financial aid to 
schools.] • 

Secondly, Nonconformists complain that in five out of six of 
the parishes of the country their children are compelled by law 
to attend a Church of England school ; they point out that they 
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are allowed no sbare in the znanagement of these schools ; they 
deny the efiBciency of the Conscience Clause to safeguard their 
interests ; they ^aw attention to the fact that the tmst deeds 
of many of these schools — ^now entirely in some cases, almost 
entirely in many cases, and very largely in all remaining cases, 
maintained from pnblic funds — demand that their teachers shall 
be members of the Church of England (thus shutting out from 
the teaching profession the village Nonconformist) ; they remind 
us, farther, t^t bf the 3602 places in the Residential Ckdleges 
for Teachers 2268 are only open to those who conform to the 
dogma of the Established Church ; and they point ont that of 
£129,215 19s. 3d. spent on these colleges last year, £64,467 
12s. lOd. was provid^ from the pnblic purse in the shape of 
grants from the Committee of Council. 

This in brief is the case against the present system. It is easily 
stated ; its treatment is a matter not quite so easily set down. 

For myself, now that we are going into the matter thoroughly, 1 
confess 1 should like to see an effectual and permanent settlement of 
the whole problem, one that ahonld set squabbling at rest for good, 
and enable teachers to push ahead without hindrance, making ^the 
most of the all too brief opportunity the children have to secure a 
thoroughly generous and useful training. But 1 do not imagine that 
any instant settlement of the whole of the points raised above will be 
possible. We shall solve them in course of time, no doubt. Mean- 
while, what is the least the Government will find itself compelled to 
attempt directly it tables its money proposals ? (I assume that, like 
most Governments, it will take the line of least resistance— notwith-* 
standing its majority of 152.) 

In the first place we have the demand, made on behalf of Church 
children attending the Board schools, that facilities shall be offered 
for their definite instruction in the Church creed. I do not believe 
that the parents themselves are at the back of this demand in any 
large numbers. 

1 believe that in a rough sort of way English parents are keenly 
anxious that their children shall receive a Christian education and be 
brought up to revere the teachings associated with their own earl;^ 
days ; butethere, IHhink, the matter ends. I do not believe that 
there is any very absorbing desire for the denominational teaching 
of any Church ; imr do 1 believe that parents use the Church schools 
in very large numbers because of the denominatbnal religioUB in>«trac- 
tion given. 1 believe parents use the Church schools because they 
know and respect the teachers ; because they themselves went to the 
"National;^’ because the elder brothers and sisters were brought 
up under the roof of the National ; ” and because the “ National ” is 
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tile rarest soliool to the home. Bat, as I have said, the demaad has 
WOTked way into the political iield» and so 1 suppoae it xnnst ^he 
attended to. ‘ If I spend time in discossing its treatment it is because, 
m the long run, I firmly believe we shall get back to the 
of to-day, and then the ground w^l have been cut away from the 
Bileys, the Nunns, and the Hali&xes. * 

And in ditoussing its treatment, let me put on one side at once Lord 
Salisbury’s remedy of *V a multiplication ff denominational schools,” as 
suggested to the Wesleyan deputation of November 27. 1 wonder 

his lordship didn’t think of the cost, , seeing that expenditures on 
education seem to trouble him so much. But on grounds other than 
those of genuine economy, on grounds of actual practicability, this 
suggestion may be dismissed at once. 

Far more practicable — ^if change there must be, and if that change 
be carried out on wise and moderate lines — was the proposal of the 
leaders of the Church of England made a week earlier to Lord 
Salisbury himself, that the religious compromise of 1870 should be 
modified oh the lines of the Industrial Schools Act of 1866. No. 8, 
it will be remembered, of the ** principles to be kept in view in all 
legislation affecting public elementary schools,” as laid before the 
Prince Minister by the Archbishop of Oanterbuiy on behalf of the 
Church of England, on Wednesday, November 20, ran as follows : 

Provision that all reasonable facilities shall be afforded for the sopai^ate 
religious instruction of children in Board or V'oluntary schools whose 
parents may desire it, in the spiHt of the Industrial Schools Act of 1860.” 

V 

It may be. well to quote at once, the exact clause in the Industrial 
Schools Act of 18GG to which reference is here made. It is clause 25, 
and reads : • 

A, minister of the religious persuasion specified in the Order of Detention 
as that to which the child appears to the justices or magistrates to belong, 
may visit the child at the school on sucli days and at such times as are from 
time to time fixed by regulations made by the Secretary of State, for the 
purposes of instructing him in religion.” 

It is only just to those who are advocating this modification of the 
very excellent system of religious instruction which the country ha^ 
dbjoyed under the Act of 1870, to admit that they i^pear to be as 
mu<di actuated in the interests of the NonconformiE^ living in 

the 10,000 English villages possessing only a Obun^ of England 
school, as they are on behalf of the Church of England children 
attending the Board schools of the country. 

And, ^ he agreed ihatHhe present system of giving religious 
instruction shall he perpstuated as the basis, and that wherever a genuine 
demand is made on the part of O parent for something more, or some- 
thing less, or something different than his child is receiving at present. 
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it wonld no donbt be deilrable, as ^ rb pricdcaUe^if only , as already 
said, to citt the groimd &om nnder tiie feet of that very Binall section of 
exceedingly damant people who bnzz about our ears today* — to extend 
to the elementary day fichools the privilege involved in Clause 25 of 
the Industrial Schools Act. . . 

t have already suggested that the demand for the exceptional 
treatment thei^in prescribed is not likely to be at all general, I 
hear a good deal about undeniable rights of the parei^ to 

determine the religions inst^ction ; ** I hear a good deal about the 
extent to which the present system fails to satisfy these rights; 
Blit it is not, as 1 have already pointed out, from the parents them- 
selves that I, or Anybody else, hear these many statements. It is 
from those who least of all have any claim to speak on behalf of the 
working-class parent ; who are not working-class parents themselves 
who do not love or nse the public ^elementary schools ; and whose 
acquaintance with the life of the working classes is of an extrem^y 
exiguous character. 

Nevertheless, may we not all agree to ojBTer an opportunity for the 
satisfaction of this supposed demand ? I ask this in the profound 
belief that the opportunity would be seized in a very few and rare 
cases. If it became at all general it wonJd become at once imprac- 
ticable. The schools do not lend themselves to the simultaneous 
inculcation of differing denominational tenets to a dozen or more 
little pens of denominational juveniles under the care of amateur 
teachers who are very far from being distinguished either for the- 
genius of simple elucidation or for the power of maintaining disci- 
pline amongst youngsters. 

Bat supposing we agree in order to set at rest the disturbed con- 
science of this fabulous parent, to set up in order to meet exceptional 
demands the system possible under the Act of 1806. It should be 
clearly understood at the very outset that the educational system of 
the country will at once become exposed to the most serious injury at 
the hands of unscrupulous fanatics. We of the London School 
Board have had a very ugly taste of the way this particular Act. 
may be worked, in connection with our new Day Industrial School in 
Drury Lane, the Ohairmauship of which Mr. Athelstan Riley, with 
characteristic modesty; has told the world (hat he took ** in order to de 
that it w(m established on proper lines / ** 

As against a scheme to run the religious instruotkm of this school 
on exolusively denominational lines brought forward by Messrs. 
Cecil and Riley, Hr. Fiennes and myself saccessfully carried through 
a compromise, under which the basis of the religions instruction wo^d 
be nndenominaiional ; ** Each day shall be begun and ended with 
simple family worship consulting of prayer, mging, and the reading 
of Scripture.*’ But, beycmd this, in aooor^ce with Clause 25 of 
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iadoBtrial Sohools^^^^^ that miakters of reli^on or 

Uiiair delegates should be permitted to give denominational teaming 
to the dhildren of their faith ; the whok essence of the scheme being 
that sin^ denominational teaching he exeeptiondl to the per- 

mdnmt provision of the teaching power^ provided for the ^hool out^of 
the rates, ' ; 

In due oonrse advertisements were issaed in the usual form to fill 
the teacherships in these schools, Wheil with unblushing effrontery^ 
Mr. Athelstan Riley caused a letter to be written to each candidate^ 
quoting the rule for the oonduct of religions instraction in the school, 
and eontinning as follows : 

w 

** Having regard to the above rule, the Industrial Schools Committee, 
as managers of the school, will, in all probability, appoint as principal teacher 
•a member of the Church of Bngland. I am, therefore, directed to ask 
whether you are a member of the t)hurch of England, and, if so, that you 
will forward me, as soon as possible, some further testimonial or testi- 
monials as to your capability, if appointed, of acting as the delegate of the 
minister of the Church of England, who will be responsible for the religious 
instruction of the children.^ 

By this means a head teacher is chosen from the Church people 
amongst the applicants; and subsequently, by a similar method, a 
Roman Catholic is appointed as assistant — Mr. Riley writing to the 
Catholic Times upon the event as follows : 

“ My friends and I received such generous support fium .the Roman 
Oatholics at the late election, that 1 am anxious that your readers should 
understand that, although there is unfortunately no ineinl>er of your com- 
munity on the Board, your interests are safe in my hands/’ 

So that the Act of 1866 is here distorted, io what I '^^venture to 
describe as a most audacious manner, in order to secure, as a^part of 
the permanent teaching in the school, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
religious instruction. And, farther, the office of teacher is here 
entirely subardinated to denominational considei’atious. 

Now, not only is this a most audacious twisting of the Act 
of 1866, and not only does it subordinate the teachership to de- 
nominational exigencies, but, at the- very moment when the leaders 
of the Church are profuse in their desire to deal fmrly with Noncon- 
foimists, it inflicts, I am bciund to say, a most senioas injustice upon 
the members of all religious communities other than those be- 
longing to the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. For this 
reason. The head-mistress of .^is school will give her time during 
the Scripture lesson to.ChurCh teaching; the assistant to Roman 
Catholic teaching. Who, 1 should like to know, will instruct the 
other children specified as hot ^belonging to either of these de- 
nominations ? 
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Of Mr, Hilej’s aeUoa io this oonaectioDi^ it woiild be. impo 9 Bible to 
fspoak too fSBVwfy. Oa May 2 kust, wben endeaToaiit^ to get 
through the Board tiie exclaairely denominational ayitem >nrhlch he 
and Mr, Cecil, as already stated, . brought foward, Mr. Biley 
endeavoured to ixnpreBB upon the members of the Board the fact ^t, 
** ^hese were not Board schools in the same sense as the ordinary day 
schools^*' and, there£(nre,it was a fair thing to plead excepiional treat- 
ment for them. Having ^Utimately accomfdiBhed his end — ^in the 
aohievenimLt of whidi he WBs m the first instance frastrated — ^by the 
aj^mtoaent dk , m embers "of the Ghnrch of England and of the Boznan 
Catholic Church as permanent teachers, Mr. Eiley then writes to the 
public press as follows, the italics being mine ; 

“As affecting the whole School Board system, this is of indirect as^welt 
as direct importance ; because if it be found possible to work a Day Indus-* 
trial school on denominational lines, this would. prove an irresistible argummt 
for working the Boards ordinary schools on ike same lines^ should an altera- 
tion of the law permit it. The two hinds of schools are practiculty on aU-fours 
with each other, being hodh day schools, and hoik being eapporied out of the 
rates.** 

1 would not have gone into this incident at length had it not been 
that Mr. Eiley was a member of the Committee which drew up the 
Memorial of. the Archbishops to the Prime Minister, and were it not 
that there is very good reason for supposing that he is the author of 
the suggestion that the principle of the Act of 1866 should be worked 
into the Elementaiy Education Act of 1870. 

This gentleman, it may further be observed, leaves us in no doubt 
whatever as to %hat he means by “ the spirit of the Act of 1866.” 
His idea would be to place in every Board school in the kingdom, 
in the first place, a permanent teacher, who should be a member of 
the Church of England ; then a permanent teacher, who shonld be a 
Roman Catholic ; and t&en, no doubt, he would try to satisfy the 
Nonconformists by the appointment of teachers who should be mem- 
bers respectively of each of tbe Free Churches. And a pretty state 
of things we shpuld then have arrived at. Our teachers would in each 
case be subjected not only to religious tests, but to denominational reli- 
gious tests. Their fitness as teachers would be an entirely secondary 
consider^lbion ; atid, within the four walls of every Board school in 
the United Kingdom, we shonld have the elements of a veiy promising 
theological warfare^ 

I will not do the leaders of the Ohurch pi^y the InjniUce of sug- 
gesting that thejf , like Mr. Hiley, w8uld work the Act of 1866 on 
these extrme lihes. But, at any rate, I may point out what has 
been done in L^don, in order thdt all who esteem religions ‘freedom, 
all who desire to meet the Church fairly in this proposed modification 
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of the Act of 1870, and all who care two straws abont the weJiare of 
our common schools, may watch with extreme care the earliest appear- 
ance of Bileyism permeating ‘Hhe spirit of the Act of 1866.’* 

I tnm for a moment to the Nonccmformlst complaint. It will be 
observed that, in a great measnre, the extension to the Act of 1870 
of the principles of Clause 25 of the Act of 1866, if carried ont fai3y 
and honourably, would meet the village difficulty” — ^a difficulty 
altogether minimised, let it be said to their lasting credit, by the 
discretion, the wisdom, and the discrimination of t^e vast body of the 
teachers at work in the village Church schools. 

But ^at difficulty will not be entirely met until the management 
of the village school is popularised. And here I delight to note that 
Churchmen like the Bishop of Hereford and Archdeacon Wilson, both 
old schoolmasters, agree. This, however, will necessitate the bringing 
up of trust deeds for revision— a necessity which may be utilised to 
remove the disability under which any young Nonconformist anxious 
to enter the teaching profession may rest; and further, to provide a 
means of appeal for the teachers against dismissal for matters uncon- 
nected with the conduct of the State school. 

Ab to the Training Colleges the solution here lies in the direction 
1 ^ institutions the Conscience Clause of the Act of 

1870. This, together with the fact that there are already 840 abso- 
lutely nnsectarian places open to Nonconformists in the day Training 
CoIIe^B, should, I think, remove all reasonable ground of complaint 
u this airection. 

T. J. MiCNAMARAi 
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IV. 

Social Evolution kot co-extensive with Social Progress 
Evolution is the orderly sequence of the unintended. 

W HEN Mr. Spencer says that the prevalence of the great-man 
theory has been ’'th^ main obstacle to a right conception of 
social science, it will now be seen that he spoke the truth, but in a 
sense quite different from the sense intended by him. That theory has 
been an obstacle certainly ; but not because it was opposed to a right 
conception of the science, but because, being really essential to such a 
right conception, it was in its popular form a misrepresentation of itself, 
and thus led to its own rejection. But even in that crude form it was 
not so false as it appeared to be. Its falsehood has been exaggerated, 
because the undoubted truths, which have appeared to be opposed to 
it, have been exaggerated also. 

The truths referred to are those which are half-expressed and 
hal&-hidden hy the phrase social evoltUion as at present employed 
and understood. There is one broad fact, unrecognised till recent 
times, but obvious to all as soon as attention is directed to it, which that 
phrase suggests instantly to the mind — the fact that all great men, in 
any civilised sodety, however remarkable and however original their 
achieveiq^nts, Gpuid not have achieved them if it had not been for their 
social droamstanoes, which circumstances they themselves had no 
hand in prodnoing. The most influential thinker of to-day, for 
instance, owes hdf his influence to the printing-^preBS, His most 
daring and original discoveries are bfted upon the disboveries of his 
predecessors. The work of each great man> in fact, incorporates or 
utUises the work of an indefinite ifumber of other people. Henee the 
idea very naturally arises that, since the work of each great man 
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de^nds on tli6 work of eracli a number of otlier men, the gr^t man s 
own part in it must be a mere negUgeable fr^tion. 

The above feet, together with this deducUon drawn fpna , _ 
present to the mind of Buckle and other writers long ^befwpe 

prineiple or theory of evolution, as formulated by Darwin and hia 
followeis, was applied to the explanation of the phenomena 6f organic 
life; but it derived from that theoiy a new significance and im- 
portabee. The great work accomplished by the evolutiona^ theory 
of Darwin was to supplant the old theory, which explamed the 
phenomena of organic life as resulting from the design of some quasi- 
human intelligence ; and the eliminatiem. of such an iutelligenee from 
the world of Nature, provided by analogy an added scientific justifica- 
tion for the elimination of the great man's infiuence from the world of 
social action. But Darwinian science did much more for sociology 
than this. It provided sociologists with a fnndaraental and general 
principle, by means of which the sequence of social changes could be 


seen, represented, and explained, as possessed of some continuous 
meaning ; and, above all, it supplied them, by its account of the 
struggle for existence, with a theory which enaUed them to reduce to 
some common and intelligible process the apparently endless varieties 
of social change and action. It seemed as though suddenly it had 
made social science vertebrate, giving iMome framework round which 
to group its details ; and thenceforward the principal aim of sociologists 
has been to adapt to social science and to human history the evolu- 
tionary principles of physiological science and of natural history. In 
this way a wide and tempting field has been laid open to research, to 
ingenuity, and to genius ; and the work of sociologfets in this field h^ 
been so absorbing that they have lost sight of any other. Their 
whole dnty has, in their eyes, resolved itself into tracing the* operation 
of the struggle for existence amongst men, and showing how that it 
resembled and dififered from the corresponding straggle amongst 
animals. The main ppint of difference, which has been the subject of 
their examination and their exposition, has been the fact that men, 
unlike animals, organise themselves into communities; that each 
community constitutes a corporate organism, and that the human 
struggle for existence is therefore a struggle not only of individual 
with individual but of aggi^gate with aggregate. With the details 
of their speculations we are, at this moment, not coiSiDerned. e We are 
concerned only to notice one general result of them, which has been 
this. The operation of those same principles, which have produced 
physiological evolution, have shown themselves operatmg so widely 
in the production of social evolution, that evolution itself has come 


toappem* to sociologists as being essentially and fundamentally a mass 
of natural selection, of the survival of the fittest or the strongest, and 
the adiq^tion of organisms^to their environment. Farther, evolution. 
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as; iuid to explatxi bo mafiy of the 

phenomena of progreas^ tl^ pit^^ to be regarded as the 

same thing aa evolntionr-r-aa a less scientido name for it, or a less 
^entlfic oonoeption of it. *V ^ 

This identifioatipii of progress with evolation, and this identification 

eyolntipn rvitb the results of the straggle for existenee, tcjgether 
constitate that exaggeratLon-^r we may, with equal truth; cali it the 
mutilation or. distortion— of certain .indubitable soientifio truths, 
which makes» as was said just now^ even the most exaggerated 
es^mate of the inflaence of great men appear far more false than-it 
really is, and more than anything else prevents a true estimate of that 
inflaence from being arrived at. The struggle for existence is, no 
doubt, the main agent of evolution in the physiological world ; and 
is an important agent of evolution in the social world ; but in both 
cases its connection with the evolutionary process is accidental ; and, 
in neither, represents what is really its essential characteristic. 
Furthermore, though progress and evolution, in many respects, coincide, 
they are ^ot identical. There is a large part of social progress which 
is not evolution ; and there may be much evolution which is certainly 
not progress. The/present chapter will be devoted to the eluddatiou 
of these points. 

With this object in view let us again turn to evolution, as revealed 
to us in the physiological world-^in the origin of species, and the de- 
velopment of the species Man ; and let us again give our attention 
to a point that has been already noticed — the relationship of the 
evolutionary theory to the theory of design, which it snperseded, or at 
all events rendered unnecessary. According to this latter theory, 
every species of living thing — from the lowest to the highest — was 
constructed by the power and purpose of one supreme mindi 
adapted the frame and the faculties of each to a prearranged set of 
circumstances^ and the fuifilment of certain needs. According to the 
former theory^that is to say the theory of evolution— these results were 
accomplished by purpose, and intelligent power likewise — only not by 
the purpose and power of a supreme external mind, but by those of 
the living things ^emselves. Each living thing chose its mates, re- 
psoduoed its* kind^ hunted for food, fought with rivals, and either eon- 
quered or was conquered by them, acting in obedience to the 
promptings of it# o^ purposes. These were the motive 

power ^ the whole evolutionary process/ The variety and the de- 
velopment of ergi^ lif^^^^ the result, not of one great inteptioo, 
but of an infinity el Thus Im* 

and the th^iy* of evolution ^ M ; n^ we come 

to the point of eoieittilil difference between ^em. The varieties and 
gradations of otgimbs life, m to toe theory of design, were not 

only the mult cd mten^on to were also tiiem- 
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fletim tlie exact result intended. According to evolntioiiAiy 
altfaongk tb<^ were the reatilt of an in^ty of intenticmg^ not 
^ ol the living things from whose intention they resulted intended 
them. They were the by-product of aotions directed to entirely difierent 
ends. This is the essential and this is the peculiar xdiaxacter with 
whicdi the theory of evolution inve^ed them. It presented to the mind 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a single series of actions producing a 
doable series of results, the intended and the unintended — ^the latter 
of which, though entirely different from the ibrmer, eq^ly 
orderly, equally reasonable and coherent. Evolotion, in fact, as re- 
vealed to us in the physiological world, is, in its essence, neither more 
nor less than this — t/i£ reasonable seguence of the unMended, 

But this definition of evolution does not apply only to development 
as exhibited in the sphere of facts studied by Darwinian science. It 
is equally applicable to the development of the inorganic universe ; 
and thus exhibits the unity underlying the two processes. With the 
inorganic universe, however, we are not concerned here. The sole 
point to which here it is necessary to direct attention, is the fact that 
the definition in question is equally applicable also to evolution as 
exhibited in the sphere of social phenomena. Tn fact, social evolution 
is even more strikingly, though not more truly than physiological evo- 
lution, the reasonable sequence of the unintended. 8o soon as the 
conception which this definition embodies is clearly grasped, it will 
be seen to correspond with, and to comprehend, that entire order of 
facts which are held conclusively to prove the fallacy of “ the great 
man theory.’* All those general conditions amongst which the great 
man is born, and through which he works, such as the knowledge 
which he finds accumulated, the inventions which he finds in use, 
the political and economic position of his country, are* taken as 
a whole, the result of no one man's genius. It is equally obvious that 
they do not represent any one man's intention, or even the joint 
intention of a numbex; ofmen acting in concert. Accordingly, when 
any great man initiates some fresh social change, either as an in- 
ventor, a director of industry, a politician, or a religious teacher, a 
large part of his achievement consists in his manipulation and re- 
fashioning of previous results in the domain of social progress, which 
can be set down to the credit of no iudiyidual, nor any body of in- 
dividuals — that is to say, of results that were uninfended. Mr. 

Spencer, and other opponents of the ^Vgreat-man theory,^’ coi^Slder the ' 
matter in this light, and they will see that the entire set of facts on 
which, in this connection, they have been accustomed mncipally to 
dwell, gather themselveB togethef at once under this conc^piiQn the 
nninteBded.” But something else will happen besides this, I^otonly 
will the social resnlts and conditions of the kind just mentioned be thus 
grouped together into a logically coherent mass aS the unintended, but 
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will be left ^iially oobeient fitrildog 

reBidaiitni namely, the fiOGiial reso^ and oonditions that have been 
obvionsly and notoriotuily mtended. Them may not be fonnd exist- 
ing ‘apart from thefonner ; i>at, althoogh moonjaiu^on or combination 
with them, they will be visible as a distinct and aeparate element ; 
an% their trne impoitance as a factor in social .progress will be^ to 
be apparent to the mind so soon as their spei^c pecaliarity, as just 
desoribed, is apprehended. It will begin to be apparent that social 
progress is not a single process, bnt a double one. If it is not merely 
a sequence of changes intended by great men, still less is it merejy a 
sequence of unintended changes brought about by general laws arid 
social conditions generally. It is neither of them singly. It is bot^ 
taken together. It is, in other words, the joint result of evolution, or 
unintended change^ and change intended, designed and carried out by 
men of various degrees of greatness. 

Let us take a few examples, which, owing to their magnitude and 
familiarity, will be at once sufhciently intelligible. Our first shall be 
taken from the history of art and speculative philosophy. In each 
of these dominions of human activity and achievement we find 
those phenomena of progressive and orderly development to which it 
is now customary to apply the name of evolution. Thus we hear of 
the evolution of philosophy from the crude speculations of Thales 
to the elaborate system of Aristotle. We hear of the evolution of 
the Greek drama from the exhibitions of Thespis with his cart to 
the tragedies of JOlachylus, and again, from the tragedies of .riilschylus 
to those of Sophocles. And similarly we hear of the evolution of the 
Eoglish drama from such exhibitions as miracle plays or Gammer 
Gorton’s Needle ” to tragedies such as Hamlet ’’ and comedies such 
as As You Like It.’^ And to all such examples of development the 
word cvolutimi is applicable, for there is in each an obvious sequence of 
the unintended. Aristotle’s philosophy was in part derived from that 
of his predecessors. It employed existing materials so as to produce 
a result which was not intended, indeed was not even imagined, by 
those who originally got them together and fashioned them, bnt which, 
on the other hand, would not have been reached by Aristotle had his 
predecessors not y^lded him this unintentional assistance. . None the 
less, however, doe^ the Aristotelian philosophy, as its author gave 
to the vsDrld, emAody the deliberate intention of his profound and 
unrivadjl^ genit^ and it is Only ^cause it embodies this intended 
elemetit that^it oonstituteB an advance on the philosophies that went 
before it. J^milarly, though Sophocles and Shak^peare, in con- 
Btriicting dramas, each profited by the aohieveiinents of the 
dramatists who gone before them, and though the art of each 
would have ine^tobly bemi mcjre crude and imperfect had he come 
into the world a generation dr two before he didv yet the peculiar 
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8^ iiniiK»tali(y to “ AntigoM ^ V ", W 

ia ttf tte two individm^ who isomj^ 

Aidw delibemtdy, in th«r poetry, extemeUsea end «!*»«» 

«m#iHiB. The part pUjed ’by erolntion fti. the prodMUon ^ 

i. undoubted ; hot it is totally distinct from, and « alb^^er 
dWM&d by, toe part played by the design and the intenttoin of tHeur 


lUitliors* . 

It ifl probably in the prodnction of a work of art that the intention 

of the great toan plays the largest part, os compared with tho part 
played by evolution ; for the discoveries of previous men of science, 
and the thoughts of previous ^philosophers, can be appropriated in 
their entirety by the philosophers and men of science who came 
afterwards ; but it is only a vexy small portion of the merits of a 
great poet that subsequent poets can appropriate and put to new 
uses. A great poet can teach his successors something as to form 
and style, and enable inferior men in these respects to improve upon , 
him ; but the main resulta of his genius can be taken advantage of 
by nobody. A man of moderate intellect to-day may know all that 
Aristotle knew and more, and might thus be able to write a moie 
complete system of philosophy ; but no man by studying Shakespeare 
could write a greater tragedy than Hamlet."’ He could not start, 
as a poet, wheire Shakespeare left off. 

It is evident, therefore, that in those social changes and results to 
which the term evolution is in any sense applicable, the relative 
importance of the parts played by evolution and individual intention 
varies. In art intention plays a larger and evolution a less part than 
in philosophy ; though even in philosophy — or, at all events, in the 
work of great philosophers — the part played by intention is pre- 
ponderant. Let us now turn to invention and applied Sbience, and 
we i^all see that in this respect as philosophy is to art so invention 
and applied science are to philosophy. The part played by evolution 
is larger in 4hem, and the part played by intention relatively less ; 
or, in other words, for each intended advance made in material pro- 
ductumaad civilisation there is a larger by-product of the unintended. 
We shall, however, see that even here the part played by intention is 
enormous,, and that, unless we understand this part, evolution will be 
unintelligible, while, unless this part was performed> evolution would 
be impossible. Let us do again as we have done l!(6fore^ go for 
a typical example to [Mr. Herbert Spencer. He has sd]|^k»dd an 
excellent one, in the shape of th^ Times printing pi^SS imd its 
history, in c»rder to illustrate what, according to him, is nnrely.a pro-, 
cess of evolution. * * • 


In the first place,” he says, ^^thiip automatic printing machine is 
lineally descended from other adlomatic pirinting machines . . . . 
eaeh presopposing others that went before. .... And then, in 



mm ivoiote «k|ftoBeid)^ Itand 

piloting iiroflBes whidi, 

improved.’^ IJe farmer only 

iii nooBBtry dl &raei^ ;^ bafe idso tb0 ^isteDoe :^ tbe macdimeiy 
used in inaBpg it^ luie « fojriher 

antastry oMte pwn. Agida, lii k)iF this would 

lia^e been neeless until there had been inyented a paper maohine 
which would turn out paper in almost endiesa lengths 
he reminds ns there is the genesis of the paper machine ” mvtdved ; 
apd he adds to all this the abnndance of iron in England, which has 
been a chief canse of the develop||ient of our machine-making 
generally. But even yet, he proceeds, this answer is not completed. 

Without mechanical engineers who fulfilled their contracts tolerably 
well by executing work accurately, neither this maohine nor the machines 
that made it oo^d have been produced; and, without artisans having con- 
siderable conscientiousness, no master could assure accurate work ; . . . . 
so that there are implied in this mechanical achievement not only our 
slowly-generated industrial state^ with its innumerable products and pro- 
cesses, but also the slowly moulded moral and intellectual natures of the 
master and workman. Has," Mr. Spencer ccntinuas, nothing now been 
forgotten ? Yes. We have left out a whole division of all-inipoi-tant social 
phenomena — those wliich we group as progress of knowledge. W'ithoat a 
considerably developed geometry .... without a developed phyrics, . . . . 
and in the alntence of a developed chemistry .... such a machine oould 
not have come into existence. Surely,” he exclaims, “ we have now got to 
the end of our history. Kot quite; there yet remains an essential factor. Ko 
one goes on year after year spending thousands of pounds, and much time, 
and persevering through difficulties and anxiety, without a strong motive. 
.... Why, then, was the ‘Walter press ’produced? To meet an enormous 
demand with great promptness — to print with one machine 1 6,000 copies 
an hour.” 

It is impossible to imagine a, better iUustration tban that supplied 
by the above series of facts of the parts played by evolution in the 
domain of mechanical invention; indeed, it illastrates much more 
than Mr. Spencer, at the moment, designed it to doi ll| illusfxates 
the action of evoluticm in other domains as well. Let us first, how^ 
ever, consider the single case of the printing-press. It is perfectly 
plain that the mass of discoveries, inventions, and achievements whh^ 
preceded and paved the way for the final invention in qnesticm, were 
due to men who hiul in their heads no idea of a machine snch as a 
steam-drii^n pirintisig-press at all. When printing was first invttited, 
Bteam-p<^er wi^ undreamed of. When the steam-enguie was being 
perfected % a of driving machineiy, the inventors had no 

specific intention of this force to the prudaE^ptoss* men 

whose geniue^d energy, in the sevent^nth and eighteentli centuries, 
laid the fmiiidstkm IhigUsh in)n ti»de, and with it, as Mr. 

Spencer says, of ifiaohine-^making generally, ” in iril 

pr6babi}% xiever even saw a newspaper, and oowid n^ have ooheeived 
■.■■voL^ Liax. ■ z 



tiitt poiu coUeoti&g enough oewg to fill «s much ea (»t^ 

pip) of the SHmes. The xnathemafeioianB and chemiste to whose wo]% 
Bjpenoer allndes most probably never gave a thought to the prao- 
tioid appHeation of their disccweries, had knew as little of the pro^^esS' 
of printing as they did of ChineBe gmininar. Bnt let na give to these 
faote all the weight we can* Let ns regard the anteoedwts that madle 
the Walter press possible as bdng not only seqaenoes bnt also ooncnr*- 
rences of the unintended'; and we shall still see that the intentiona 
of gifted and exceptional men played in the process a large and 
essential part. The fact that the Walter press oonld never have 
existed unless Caxton’s press hgi preceded it, and that Caxton never 
dreamed of the development of the Walter press, does not disprove 
the fact that in the development of printing genius like Caxton’s was 
an indispensable agent, and one which Stamped its character on tho 
whole sequence of changes which it inaugurated ; nor does it disprove 
toe fact that in toe production of toe Walter press the genius of its 
immediate inventors was equally indispensable. Our contemporary social 
philosophers argue that because the great man does not do everything, 
therefore he does nothing. By this curious leap in thought from one 
extreme to another, they have missed the central region in which the 
truth lies — ^the region between these two extremes. The great man does 
not do everything, but he does a great deal ; and the problem is to disr- 
cover bow much he does, and what. In a direct sequence of inventions, 
such as those which resulted in the Walter press, the men to whom 
these progressive inventions were due may be compared to a vessel, 
propelled and steered with the deliberate purpose of the captain, on a 
voyage of discovery in a certain quarter of the globe, the locality of 
which is generally known, though its detailed features can be no more 
than conjectured ; and evolution may be compared to unsuspected 
ocean currents, which deflect the vessel into unintended courses. 

Mr. Spencer’s illustration, however, shows us, as has been already 
said, tost ga invention like the Walter press results not only from a 
direct sequence of inventions and discoveries, but from a concur- 
rence of many separate sequences, such as the inventions and dis- 
coveries of chemists, mathematicians, producers of iron, engineers, 
and machine-makers ; and this concurrence, which plays so large a 
part in the production of the final result, evolutionistB will argue, is 
at all events altogether fortuitous, so far as toe 5nal result is con- 
cerned, and thus enlarges the domain of evolution and dimiuitoes that 
of intention. But this argument, though it has an element of truth 
in it> entirely ignores one of toe most important featuies of the case 
and the facts on which it is bAaed in reality bear fresh Aritness to the 
importanoe of individual iatenrion,, as well as to that of evolution.. 
iVir although the coexistence of toese separate chains of sequences — 
#)jeee separate lines of progresdve inventions and disooveries^may b^ 
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altogether fortai&OB and nnintended j^ ^y bf those 
them, their (^ohritthbe itself k M fortukoos. It is 

due to the of mmi with slaioiig 

w||i appropnate the ; di^se achietementi of VaiiooS o^ier men, 
cbmiect them tbjge^ and divert them to some imW purpose. 
Chemistiy, ge^ of iron, and the dev^pm^ of 

machinery f(^ maoldne-m woald never have wotk^ U> 

produce iEin antbhialw press had the immediate inventors of «neh an 
implement ooerced^ them into their service, and forced Ihehi ho 
contribute to a deliberately planned result. 

^ ^e lesBozis to be learnt, howeveri^ from Mr. Spenqer^s illustralac^ 
are not exhausted yet. There still remains to be considered an order 
offsets suggested by it, which, though they may seeip to tell against- 
the oonolusiOn just insisted on, will be found in reality to thrpw it 
into stronger light. One of the causes essential to the production of 
the Walter press was, as Mr. Spencer indicates, the enormous demand 
for the journal which that press was designed to print ; and the cause 
of this demand was obviously neither more nor less than the existence 
of a reading public, coneisting of an enormous number of more or less- 
educated persons. Now, in the preceding century such a body hardly 
existed. The number of persons who could read was comparativeljr 
small ; news was collected with difficulty, and travelled with extreme 
slowness ; and the appetite for knowing the history of the whole world 
from day to day, and desire of forming an opinion on all political 
questions as they arose, had not yet been developed. Tim reading^ 
public which helped to call the Walter press into being was produced 
by a variety of concurrent causes, whieffi 'began to come into visible 
operation about a hundred years ago, such as the rapid growth of 
wealth, th^ enormous enlargement of the middle-class, the massing of 
populatmns in towns, the improvement of the postal service, and the 
diffiiston of education. Here, again, as in the invention that led 
directly to the Walter press, we have many sets of sequences ; aiid in 
each is to be traced similarly the parts played by the intention of 
exceptional individuals ; but the final result in this case — namely, the 
great reading pubiio— differs from the Walter press in being itself 
wholly unintended; The Walter press regarded as a meohanioal oQifr- 
trivanoe, repremt^^^^ previous achievements of a number of 
exceptionicl men, dbllberately appropriated, transformed, and added to^ 
by the liteixtioBS^^o exceptional men. l%e ginait m 

^public<f^iky — ^wbo created %e dmn^d which 

the Walt^ peess eup]^ied, represented the actdevc^ents of a number 
ef exee|i^iiiQd|^ not on Ike intenth^ # a handful of 

other exceptional men, but oh the wants and thoughts and habits of a 
moltitade hf avehige men, who were the Bubjeeta of a ehange which 
t^ey hfld m mtentumi ef prodiira and wlb^ 
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tMiiking pablic^ had become a new force in the oom-» 
mdnity before they realised that they had done so. The inY^tors 
the Walter press knew what they were doing, and intended what they 
doix^ they sappU^ denfand for the ^imes. 

member of the reading public, when as a body they created ihe 
demand, had indiyidaaily no intention of acting as a body at aH, xfor 
were they individually even aware of the magnitude of the demand to 
which they contribute. 

It will Hius be seen that the designed and intended changes which 
are prodnoed by great men may produce further changes of two 
distinct kinds— on the one hand, those farther changes, which are 
accomplished by other great men, and which require for their accom- 
plishment de^gn andintention also ; and on the other hand those farther 
chimges, which are suffered rather than accomplished, by average men ; 
and of which the total resnlt is not intended by anybody. All changes 
in socfy conditions which affect all men equally, produce results 
which are of this latter kind. That is to say, they produce results 
which, in their totality, are unintended by the individuals who con- 
tribute to them ; and they afibrd us genuine examples of evolution. 
As will appear hereafter, these results are of great importance, but 
they are far from lessening the part played by intention in social 
progress as a whole. For though a social product such as the 
modem reading public is evolved out of conditions produced by 
the intentions of great men, without the action of any sub- 
sequent great men being necessary, yet this reading public when 
once produced, has not, apart from the action of any great men that 
may be included in it, any power or tendency to develop any further 
change. It brings into the community new demands or wants, such, 
for instance, as the increased demand for the Timts ; but the supply 
of these wants, and very often the discovery of them, requires the 
agency of the great man’s genius and intention, as we see in the case 
of inventor of the Walter press. In a word, evolntionary pro- 
greSB isecompanies and influences intentional progress, but could not 
exist without it. 

In this respect social evolution differs from physiological evolution ; 
and the familiar analogies drawn from the latter, when taken by 
themselves, go a very little way towards explaining the former. The 
struggle for existence, the survival of the Attest, th9 adaptal^pn of the 
•organism to its environment, are all of them prooeBses which play a part 
in social evolution as in physiological ; but the part they play in the 
former, though essmtial is yet subordinate ; and the analogies offered ^ 
by Darwinian science do nft even suggest the evolntionaxy pro-r 
cesses which, in social science, most demand our study. This aspect 
of the problem will be dUcussed'^at length here^er. Here it is 
mentioiied only for the sake of one of the pcwts inelnded in it, a 



oonsi^eri^On of w necesBaiy in order tb ubdeiistand more clearly 
the natare and scope of l^e infla^oce of the jg^at man. It is a point 
lyhdch contempmnHzy Verolq^^ negl^. It io aa follows : 

P%Biologio4 e^lntion resnlta from the snrviral of the ditait, and 
erolnlion Is doe partly to a mmilar process/ of 

the dtteBt^ in the social world is not the true ocmtiterpazt to 

the snryiva.! of the fittest in the physiological world/ ^ 

Goanterpart is not the survival of the fittest, bnt the domimiii^ of 
the fittest/ This difierence is profonnd. Let ns now ^ on to 
e^ftmine it. 

. *■■■.■■ 

The struggle which causes Social Progress is a struggle 

OF THE FEW AGAINST THE FEW. It IS A STRUGGLE FUNDA- 
MENTALLY DIFFERENT FROM THE DARWINIAN STRUGGLE FOR 

EXISTENCE. 

It will be seen from what has been said in the preceding chapter, 
that whatever the infinence of the genius and intention of great men 
may be in effecting social changes and in promoting progress, the 
importance of their influence as compared with that of evoluticm, is 
not constant ; bnt is in some cases less than this last, and in others 
more j and that the character of the pTogressive sequenoe varies also 
— ^this sequence being sometimes a chain of intended cbauges, in 
which the results deliberately planned and achieved by one great 
man are directly appropriated and developed by another ; and some- 
times a chain of intended changes, combined with links of the 
unintended, as when a great invention prodnces some unezp^ed 
effects in, the wants and habits of the masses, and some subsequent 
invention is designed to minister to these. The lesson which, at the 
present stage of our argument, it is necessary to draw from these 
facts is simply this — that it is impossible by any method of /f 
a priori reasoning to express the parts played in social progress 
by great men and by evolution respectively, in terms of any simple 
and general formula ; bnt that, in spite of this, the part played by 
great men, though thus far indeterminate, is obviously esaenlual and 
very great. It is not yet time to leave the region of generalities ; 
bnt without doiqg that, there are many further facts to be hodced, 
which 1^11 give the reader a muc}i clearer idea of how eraen&l and 
how great the part played by great men is. Of the facts here alliided 
to, the first to those in^q^t^ in the obseryatSon 

whic& tonduded to preceding chaptor^ — ^toe olwi^atibn, namely, that 
60 f ar ab mportanoe is conoemad true opq^terpart in thb social 
world to the samval of the fittest in the physiologiGsd world, is not 
toe survival of toe fittest^ but the domixiatom. The domination 
of the fittest iBclitdes the auxvivd of the fittest^ but it chSu^ suvd 
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'oaiiwgiM the meaning of U, eactendiiig it from Uwfii, <» aggieg^t^ 
■of Uvea, to inSnenoes ; a^d aleo v^adds to it the new eleinent of 
int^ion, conBcionslj directed iowiirdB the girodnction of ie«nlts> 
alfeotthe Kves of others, and ind^ that of somety geo^w^ty* » 
takeon^ with the life of the individual whose genins |wodnees a^jd 
iidiini^ them* 

The best iilnstra^cm of the above fact is to be found in certam 
features of ecohomio life, whick: have become specially prominent 
during the conrae of the present century. This century haS been, 
jaar excelUTm, the period of material progress and the increase of mate- 
rial wealth ; and progress has been not only notoriously accompanied 
by odmfetition, but, as all schools admit, has been, to a certain extent, 
•oahsed by it. Gontemporaiy sociologists seize on this facl^ and declare 
that in competition we have the counterpart of the Darwinian struggle 
for existence. They represent the means of life as some great and 
.growing hoard, of which every one is endeavouring to appropriate as 
large a share as he can ; of which the largest shares are inevitably appro- 
priated by the strongest ; and of which, each strong man, in proportion 
to his power of appropriation, leaves less and less for the comparatively 
unsnocessful and weak. This conception of competition runs tiirongh 
and dominates the whole of Mr. Kidd’s work on ** Social Evolution.” 
The rivalry of life, within the limits of the community, presents itself 
to his mind as a struggle of individual against individual, as though 
they were dogs fighting over the same plate of meat, and as though 
the gain of one were necessarily the loss of the other. That in social 
life there is some struggle of this kind is no doubt trne, bat it is 
•comparatively unimportant. An example of it, Socialists tell ns, is 
to be found in the Stock Exchange, and in what, as Mr. Kjdd takes 
pleasure in reminding ns, these philosophers call ** its unclean brigand 
•aristocracy.” But let ns grant the utmost that the Socialists say on 
this head. Let us grant that all the fortunes made by purely financial 
epecnlatoxs are so many abstractions m^de by the cunning from the 
isimple, the strong from the weak, by the dishonest from the honest, 
by nouf producers from producers. This does not touch the sole fact 
'which we are ooncerned to deal with as students of material progress. 
For material progress does not consist in the fact that an increasing 
minority of men are every year making large inpomes, which they might 
•qnlto Qonceivabiy do by appropriating the wealth of otoers ; bifr in the 
fact ^tiiat there is an increase in the aggregate amount of the income 
oi the community as a whole* This k the gpreat feature which ch^ao^* 
terises tfae progressive countries o| to-day; If ten men had tek thousand 
a y^ between them, two men, by tjtoir cnUnizig, might conceivably 
a^topiiate eight thousand ; but this total iuoome of the ten would 
reawni just what k was* No process of internal V Iwigandage” 
cqnld m<»esie the original ten thousand to fifteen, to twen^, or to 
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But it u preoiaely an inorewie kA tUs Ici^ in the total t^t 
has ckara^stanaed ti^ oen^iuy of comp6ti%a :; 

and the fN^portion M tep ^ thirty is r^arly exact pi^ 
in which wealth iuui ii^iuB^ per head in snch Mntdiw^ as ]|^g]and 
•ai^ America. The mere struggle for the appropriation of wealth, then, 
does not explain, or tend to explain, or even touch or hint at; real 
nature of Mnd of atfnggle to whu^ modern progress is due. The 
struggle to which specifically modem progress is* due iavnot a strh^Ie 
to appropriate wealth, but a Sti^iggle to produce wealth ; and 
the Jiope of appropriating it may be the motive that urges to 
produce it, what they endeavour to produce is something not tahmt 
from the products of others, which those others would naturally^ enjoy ; 
but something added to the products of others, which without the 
competitive effort would not exist at all. The average income per 
head of the population of this country is now, it has just been said, 
nearly three times what it was at the beginning of the century. 
There has been an increase, that is to say, of nearly 200 percent., and 
the entire income of the rich and of the middle class, together with a 
large part of the incomes of the more efficient and skilful artisans, 
is not abstracted from the sum that constituted the national income 
previously, but come wholly and solely from this recent addition to it:. 
Xt is this addition which represents material progress, and it is the 
specific result of the modern competitive struggle. In other words, 
it is this addition which is the result of the efforts of the more 
strenuous and more highly gifted competitors — of thef men who have 
succeeded in doing|fvhat all men would have wished to do if they 
could, and which many men vainly tried to do. 

And now let ns consider the means by which this straggle is carried 
•on. What, spealcing generally, is the nature of the course pursued 
by the men who succeed in the struggle to produce wealth — or, in 
other woirds, in the struggle which produces material progress ? Let 
us first see how progress, as the result of struggle, is explained by 
Mr. Kidd, and aho, as M*. Kidd will show us, by our contemporary 
sooiologLats generally. 

Progress everywhere,” he says, “from the beginning of life, h^ been 
• effected in the same way, and it is possible in no other way. It is the 
result of selectioiL and rejection. In the human species, as in every other 
^species which baa iver existed, no two individuals of a generation are alike 
in ril respects ; there is infinite variation within certain harrow limits. 

slightly above the average in a partioular diteetion,^ to are 

briow it ; and it is only wlmn the conditions prevail tet are favourable to 

prepoudentingjeproduction of the former that ^vsiiicw,in any direcrion 
becomes jxwsible. To formulate this as%he immutabto law of progress since 
the beginning of life has been one of the prihrijf^ r^lts of bidogioal 
-scienoe of the nineteenth century ; and reexint- works, including the iWark* 
;Ahilh in Germany, have all tended 

4o estabUto it on fiouadatioiis which are not now li^y to bo shaken. 




OTo aWit in wwito mad Iw ftofessor jaower in spealdngof human .JMsdinfcyv 
‘jP^Swiahaa been due to the opportjmi^ of those i^^unb ww ve » 
: Ul^auperior in aoime respects to their fellows of assertitig m^ aupem^ty, 
and of oontintnng to lire, and of promulgating as an innentahce l^i 
supeaorily.' '■ * 

Xhis passage will bring boine to the reader the tnx& of 4he 
observation which was made 3^ now, that Mr. Kidd conceives of the 
rivaliy of life amongst men, wi^in the limits of each community, as 
being simply a reproduction of iSie rivaliy of life amongst axumals- — 
that is to say, a straggle of individodl against individual, each indivi- 
dnal working in isolation, those individuals surviving who 'have 
been bom stronger than the rest. But the passage ahows us a great 
deal more than this. It shows ns not only how Mr. Kidd conceives 
generally of the competitive struggle amongst men, but also the 
particular way in which he conceives of that struggle as producing 
progress. He conceives of it as a process which affects men in general, 
and which continually, though gradually, in any progressive com- 
munity, raises the average natural caparities of the mass of individuals 
who compose it. The means of subsistence are being constantly 
appropriated by the strongest members, whilst the members who are 
congenitally weaker have an insufficient portion left them. The 
latter, therefore, either die early themselves, or breed no children, or 
breed children who die jsarly ; whilst the former, on the contrary, live 
long, and breed children who live likewise; and of these children 
there is always a certain percentage in whom are reproduced the 
superior qualities of their parents. Thus the weaker members of the 
community are always dying out, whilst the stronger members not only 
become more numerous, but also more and more efficacious as indivi- 
duals. Whether the increase in the number of the stronger members, 
or the increase in their average efficiency, is held to be most concerned 
in producing progress is here altogether immaterial. It is Enough to 
observe that social progress, according to Mr. Kidd and his school, is 
the work of these stronger members of the community, as opposed to 
and excluding the weaker; and that the rate and extent of this 
progress is in direct proportion to the progressive birth-rate amongst 
children who are congenitally gifted with capacities of a certain order, 
or to an increase in the average of capacity which is inherited by the 
same number; or else to an increase in the birtkj-rate an^ in the 
avmge of capacity also. This, says Mr. Kidd, again quoting Professor 
flower, ** is the message which pure and abstract biological researdi 
has sent to help ns on with some of the commoneBt problems of human 
life.’' ^ € 

How, to this quotation the ausii^r to be made is, that pure and 
abstract Mologioal research does blip us on with some of the com* 

Social ETolutioa,** chapter ii. 
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moBeifc problemB of haman life, but tliat^ taken it hel^^ xfA 
on V little. Frofeasor J^ower’s wob^s^ howoii^ 

uo^ol, bmuee they e^ph|N9»e one great &ot^ 
entire reasoning of modem soSiologists is biologibal or physiological ; 
or |j}iat progress, in other words, is treated by them as the r^ of 
physical reprodnolaonr^^la preponderating reprodnotion of jwviduals 
slightly above the bi some truth in this state- 

ment as an explanation of progress is not to be denied ; bnfi there 
is only a snuill comparatively nniznportant part of the tra%, and 
the^ l^er and more important is altogether excluded by it. ^e 
main dement in 'progress has not been the preponderating repib- 
dnction of individuals slightly above the average, but the domination 
over individuals who are not above the average at all of a small 
number of individuals who are above it in an indefinite degree. Let 
us turn again to the facts of material progress during this century, 
and we shall at once see that this is so. The productivity per he^ 
of the population in this country has, let it be said once more, very 
nearly trebled itself during the past ninety or a hundred years; but 
it is perfectly obvious that the efficiency of the average workman, as 
an individud, is not now treble what it was at the beginning of the 
century. Hiis can be easily showu by reference to the condition 
such trades as the building trade, whose processes science and 
invention have done comparatively little to alter. A hundred years 
ago the best joiners and masons did work which is npt surpassed, 
very rarely equalled, to-day. Indeed, no kind of material product, 
the quality or quantity of which depends on the capacities of the 
individual worker, has either improved in quality, or, relatively to the 
number of producers, increased in quantity, during the past hundred 
years, or, indeed during the past two thousand. If the masons who 
built the {MB|Mnt Houses of Parliament were in any way, as individuals, 
Bupeiior |)h^ masons who built Westminster Abbey, they were 
superior to them only through the possession of knowle^e acquired 
during their lifetime, not through the possessipn of any congenital 
superiority, due to the preponderating reproduction of individuals 
slightly above the average.” But the special point which it is neces- 
sary for us to observe here is that material progress, even of the 
most rapid and startling kind, need not imply individual improvement 
in the mte of woiScerB at aU^-^o rise in the standard of either their 
acquired qualiiues or their inherited. This is shown by ^e fact that 
abme of the greatest advaneas ever made in material dvilisalion have 
been bipi^ht the activ^ lifetime, and with . the aid of 

^e hands and muades, of a single generation (^ workers. Ti^e, lor 
instance, the int^action of railw^s, of thci telegraphy of the tele- 
phone, and of eltc^rie lighting. The m^ of workers who> at the 
beginning of eiu^ of th& u^ employed on it were^ 
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^wlso ii^ere taken lor this psrpo^ from Bome lon&er mplogrxi^ 
not asked or expect^ to develop any new skill, 
to exeroise Ihe skill already pqsBeased by^them, in obediei^ to other 
xnen, of whose ultimate purpose th?y knew nothing. The men 
by whose hands England was covered with railway®, were men^ho 
^ had been employed previously in digging and in embanking eanala ; 
emd it was quite indifferent to them, as they wielded their picks and 
shovels, whether their efforts Were to subserve the transit of the old 
familiar barges, or locomotives, of whose machinery they knew as little 
as they did of the geography of the moon. The mechanios, similarly, 
who made l^e first telegraphic instruments, the meohauios who himg 
the first telegraph wires, or the factory hands who made the first 
insulators ; or the other meohaaics and workmen of a still more 
recent date, who were employed in making the various parts of the 
telephone, or the elaborate apparatus required for the generation of 
electric light, were none of them asked to perform any tasks which 
required on their part any new knowledge and skill. All they were 
asked to do, and all they did do, was to submit their existing powers 
to some new external guidance; and, doing this, they saw a new 
industrial epoch developed before their eyes, before they even under- 
stood the nature of the results to which their exertions had contributed, 
or the reasonable relation to the whole of the separate tasks assigned 
to them. All these great steps in material progress were due, not 
to any increase ^n the efficiency of the industrial population as indi-^ 
viduals; not to the preponderating reproduction of men congenitally 
more capable than their predecessors ; not even to any acquisition by 
any laige body of workmen of new scientific knowledge, or new 
technical aptitude ; but to the conceptions, on the part of a few 
men, apart from the majority, of new results, to the production of 
whidi the existing aptitudes of the majority might be Jkected ; to 
the discovery by them, in detail, of the steps by which Wse results 
were to be reached, and to the enterprise, the determination, and the 
practical sagacity which enabled them so to control and direct the 
induetrial 'actions of others that these steps should actually be 
taken. 

The competitive struggle, then, whidi is the main cause of mate*- 
rial progress, is mot any struggle which takes ^lace amongst the 
majmty— a struggle of who are all trying as indiriduals to 
more efficiently than their neighbours. It is the struggle whidk, 
its very nature, is praeticidly confined to a minority — the 
struggle of men who are try iqg to direct Ike work of the majority to 
the best purpose. It is ped^ly time that thm is amongst the 
majority a mmiggle of the very kpd which Mr. Kidd amd hm sbhcol 
describe In a progressivo eonntiy there is, or there always tmids to 
^ a larger number of woidd*be workers than these are of tasks Wkir^ 



pmsics M 

liioma^ BBisigpad^ ito ihem? A Qom|>6talm 

Ib i^ere£oi<0^ M work of any JU&d ; and Ibr 

tibe kigher and betta* work tke straggle la very keen. 

Bat this is not the iefcrdggle W.which progress is niBiisiy dbie. Br>- 
gre^ k indnly of a straggle not to vacate w^k in ^ 

way, a stragi^ ^ give the beat orders for its acecntwes*^^ 3^ 
iikt^ao^on of any new piyentioD, the ntilisaticai cd sny^^k^ 
MtheitQ n^^eotedj the opening np of any new line of eontmeioe, 
teally ooadktij so far as practioal progress is concerned, simply in lb# 
isstdng by one man, or a few men, of a new set of orders to mai^ 
men. Men who formerly made retorts and gas-meters, in obedienoo 
tb new ordm make dynamos and accnmnlators. Men who fi^rmerly 
extracted a hundredweight of alamimnm in a day, now, in obedience 
to a new set of orders, so exert themselves that they extract a ton. 
Mere personal skill in the execution of orders is in certain cases paid 
highly^--<aB, for instance, in the case of a great painter. Bat, as a 
rule, it is the struggle to give orders, not to execute them, which 
not only is the cause of progress but also the road to wealth, and 
which principally constitutes what Mr. Kidd calls the rivalry of life. 

It is the strtiggle, not alone of the men who aim at becomiii^,: and 
see the way to becoming, millionaires, but of the larger nmmber of 
those who aim at securing, and see the way to securing, moderate or 
small fortunes. Most successful workmen, who have any ambition oer 
enterprise in them, when they have achieved and exhibited skill up 
to a certain point, do hot aim at developing more skill ; they aim at 
becoming overlookers or foremen, or perhaps sub-managers, or mana- 
gers ; and, if not actually themselves originating orders, at all events 
Buperintendipg their execution, instead of personally execating them. 

In fact, pOB^ona of command, whether supreme or subordinate, con- 
stitute, wkjjl law cxoe[)tions, the objects of that competitive struggle 
which is iW^primary agent in modern material progress. 

Now, as compared with that competitive struggle which is the sole 
atrug^e presenting itself to the biological and physiological student, 
this social fErtiruggle presents to us certain points of profound diderence^ 

In the physiolo^cal straggle each individual animal fights fmr itself 
only, or for its young, A lion fights for the possession of ^e most 
'deriralde Ibkwde ; i^fighin in order to protect its young and xeaur them. 
But its stAngth^ its its sagacity have no advantageohs 

efi^ct exiikjpt hppo its fairly itself. They do to 

alter or mflaence the procedure of other lions, unless it 
with atid/to Indeed, it is (gily an account in ^e^^ s 

lion's existenoe ^^taf^ /aiiy other families of hbnil e^t in^^ 
re^on at idL ^ stronger tlm his fellows as an 

agent in material progress, and secures foe 

stniggle what may Ik the lionk shares in achieving this snooess 

I.. _ 
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io^netioes others, and his snccess depends on his 
in . a particular way. A mani for instance,, as has 4^^ 
my^es a fortone by starting some new indnaiiiy so by 
l^inbig a new direction to each act ii^ die industrial life of an indefi- 
nite number of employes, thus rendering it economically more pn^^ble 
than without this influence it would have been; and the competitive 
* struggle involved^ is not a struggle with the employ 6 b, but only with 
other men who ai^ anxious to employ them also. There is, as has 
been said before, a subsidiaiy struggle as well — ^namely, the toggle 
to be employed; but it is the struggle to employ that is the main 
canse of progress ; and the process of selection and rejection, in which 
this struggle results, is a process of selecting and rejecting those men 
who are capable of employing others to greater or less advantage. 

These facts which, when once stated, are so obvious, not only throw 
the biological' or physiological struggle altogether into the back- 
ground, as an agent in social progress, but they show us that it 
inesents us with no true analogy to that kind of struggle from which 
progress principally results. -They show us that, on the contrary, the 
struggle which produces social progress, though it resembles the bio- 
logical struggle in one point, is in all other points contrasted with it. 
It resembles the biological struggle thus far — ^that it does involve, within 
certain narrow limits, a struggle which, though in one sense identical 
with it, is never really analogous to it. The struggle of the minority to 
employ the majority to the best advantage is so far like the biological 
struggle for existence, that it is a struggle in which individual is pitted 
against individual, and the gain of the successful is the loss or the 
extinction of the unsuccessful. But the limits within which this 
struggle is confined are very narrow indeed, and embrace only a very 
small section of the community. The success of the strongest and 
ablest employers may involve, and does involve, their Belffij|pn for sur- 
vival, and the rejection and extinction (as employeni^^Kbugh not 
necessarily as men and parents) of their less strong and less able rivals, 
but it involves no struggle for existence with the men employed by 
them — ^tbat is to say, with the great mass of the community. Two 
men, we will say, start rival hotels, and each begins with a staff of a 
hundred persons. One of them may understand his bariness far 
better than the other. His hotel is always full, wlukt his rtvsJ’s is 
todf empty. The latter at Iasi becomes bankru]^ ; the ftrmer buys 
his businesB, and, together with his premises, talms over his staff; he 
emidoys two hundred persons, instead of a hundred, as at first ; the 
hotel of the bankrupt, wldoh^the bankrupt ran at a loss, now yields 
the same profit as the other, and the aggregate tdkings of ihe two 
ai^ increased largriy. ^ere we have a community o{ 

hnodr^ and two personB, offering a marked example of great 
irnttei^^p^ ; and this progress has been the result of a genuine 
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etrciggie far exUtened. But the atamggle for ^cd;^etmhas W 
tiweexi tw6 of these p^^aotts is to tnro 

hotol-ki^pers. As ezistezice is the very thi^ tboy hare 

been fighdttg for, and the snirvival of the one has mesht the disap- 
pearanoe of the othe7 ; bnt between them and the two himdred 
persdbs employed by them there has been no snoh sl^njggie tt all. 
The acdueVement of the snccessfal hotel-keeper of a forthoe donble * 
that with which he started, has not invol7ed any dinunntibn ih ^^e 
wages of his Staff. It may, on the contrary, ha7e enabled himi to :in- 
crease their wages ; and, since we are taking the case now in qttes-r 
tion "'as an etample of that material progrlss which has so 
dUtiogaished the present centary, we mast assume that the successful 
hotel-keeper’s increase of his own fortune has, as a :&ct, increased the 
. wages of his staff also ; for whatever allowance has to be made for 
the lowest class, or the residuum, of our modern populations, there cdn 
be no doubt that along with the vast mass of new wealth which the 
successfully competing members of the employing minority have 
secnred for their own enjoyment, there has been not a corresponding 
diminution, bat a corresponding increase, in the means of snbsistence 
that has gone to the population generally. 

It will be seen then that the rivalry of life which produces material 
progress, is not a general rivalry which pervades the whole commu- 
nity, and which tends to raise the average efficiency of the majority ; 
nor is it a rivalry between the majority and an exceptionally able 
minority, in which both classes are struggling for what only one can 
win, and in which the success of one involves the failure of the other ; 
but it is a rivalry which is confined to the members of the exceptional 
minority alone, and in which the majority play no part as antagonists 
or rivals whatsoever, but merely share, without any fresh exertion of 
their own, in the results of the victories won by those who survive in 
the strngg^lldbr their leadership. 

Now the reader must here take note of the following fact. It is 
not said that in the production , of material progress the majority 
plays no part. On the contrary, they play an essential part ; and 
there could be no progress without^ them. The power of directing 
other men would be useless, if there were no other men to direct; and 
the masses, in any progressive community, most possess certain 
•qualities, l^iich enable them to act im accordance wirit the diitectLon 
given them. The in short, which the majority plays in material 
progress is a quesrion which requires to be conridered as caref^ as 
the pari played the minority ; and it will be considered by-and- 
by. ' All ffiat £b said now is, not that the snccessfal competitors 
amongst the ndnority are the sole a^ in the rialicadim material 
prq^SB, but the sole %xotive fotoc, just as a IpComotiYe 

is the sole propeliing fbrce to a passeDger-trato, biri is nbt^ Ibr that 
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nmm, £he whole tn^, and the 
ttoiqpecial troth, which in ihk oh^ it hl 0 heein 
bafhra the reader, k that the ^ ge^ man in^ 
pro g reae, as, following Herb^^^[>eneer, we haye been calling him, 
aaan isdMbd rcnner i^^^ 

is great heoanse, and in phipbrMon he indnenceii hy his gredlne^ 
the action of other men, and carnea a multitude of other men along 
with him, not as ocmipeti but as followers. In dcnhg this he 
makes them partake, eith^ consciously or nncotiBcion8iy,ih some 
deliberate intention of his own, and it will thus appear, from Ite very 
fimt survey we take^ the situation, how far-reaching the ihfluenoe 
of the intention of t^^ great man is; and that whatever may be the 
part which we assign to evolution in progress, ' the part played 
by the great man is, at all events, not insignificant. 

The^ considerations, however, are not yet complete. We 

have, thus far, been contemplating merely the phenomena 6f progress 
-^that is to say, the process by which, each year or decade, the pro- 
duots produced by a given population become more numerous or 
better thmi the products produced m the year or the decade pre- 
ceding. We have been treating production, in fact, as a mere succes- 
sion of increments. An equally, indeed a more, important aspect of 
the question still remains to be dealt with — namely, the process by 
which production is not only increased but maintained. For eveiy 
increase by which the production of one year exceeds that of the year 
preceding involves the continued production of the same amount of 
products as heretofore, in addition to the production of the increment 
which the total is incu’eased. It will be found that a consideration 
of this process — the process by which the quantity and quality of 
pteduction, at any given moment, are maintained in their then condi- 
tidh, and which would be requisite for so maintaining them, even 
Were no further advance made — will throw additional li|ht on the 
funution of great men, and on the nature of the struggle which they 
art engaged in, and that it wiU also dissipate many of the erroneous 
conoeptions by which the importance and the nature of the part 
jdayed by them are obscured. ^ 

VI. 

fe - ■ 

!E!he Struggle of the Few against the ¥^w, resultAg in the 
Domination of the Fittest, is as necessary for the main- 

. OP ClVlUSA^N AS IT IS FOR ITS PROGRESS. 

iHke errcmeous conceptionsc which have been just alluded to are 
Qomnum rt tixe whole sohoel eadrtihg Sodologkrt i but tiiey are 
expieased must frequently and by those who are 

eitto avrtrtfily SoeUliste or m by sooisiktic sy^ 



£ir ihm iMt have a ZBotive, peculiar to tbeoiadve^ iu eudeavoniing 
t0 inmiiiim. mao. Other Sodologista 

endeavour to mipimiee them in the Intereata pi conceive 

to be Boienoe^ . fhe ;; endeavour to pinigiBe. them in the 

interaM pf a party aleo. It ie 

tbatathe argument , , vrbi^ to confer je pnt; !^ 

the vporld at with the most emphaaia, ^t 

xnoBt ^eaanem.^ are often ^nnd to ad^it thpt any 

fmh adypnoeSf p*** all evente oertun advances, made iit any 
period m ^ quantity or quality of production, are each due, Whilst 
thei^are JK^nally he made and perfected, to some mim ca? son^ 

knot of men whose talents or whose energies ase e:vception^ ; but 
so soon as each advance is actually a thing accompliahedr>H3p soon 
as some new machme has come into successful employment— 
so soon as some new principle, or process, or motive power> has 
been {discovered and saooessfuUy applied, from that moment, say the 
SooiaHsta, whatever may have been the function of the discoverer or 
inventor thus far, his discoveries or inventions become common 
property, the only exception being such as can be, and are, protected 
by patents. This protection, however, is merely artificial. It lasts, 
even as matters stand, only for a short time, and is applicable to a 
limited class of discoveries and inventions only. It is imposmble to 
patent knowledge; it is impossible to patent ideas. Practically 
therefore, every advance made is an advance which communi- 
cates itself at once to the whole world, and thus raises the capamtiea 
of the average man of to-day up to the level of the exceptional man 
of yesterday. Thus any mechanic at the Swindon or Crewe engine 
works to-day could, with his own hands, make a model locomotive 
better than.aiiy that could have been once made by Stephenson; nor 
would it; require any exceptional originality to make a new cantilever 
bridge likq. the one which already spans the Forth. Whatever has 
been dosai' once can be done again ; and so far as the maintenance 
of our matmial civilisation goes, all that is required from the varioua 
directors of labour, mid all that is done by them, is to pick up and) 
utilise that knowledge and those ideas which are lying on every mde- 
of us, as the common property of the race. Such is the ease as. 
put so ooniinually by the Socialists, the implication being tiiat the 
men who make gysat fortunes make them not because they are in 
any way superior to their fellows; but mmly because; through the 
aocidez^ oapitid, they Ire enabled to nae 

whi^ are common to idL Ihia view has be^^^ r^ 

wntesr, }fr. Bellamy, in whiidi 

have been caught up, and quoted with eapresfdoiaB of ent^^ 
by write» 

aymim^y puMsge is 



thni ihii^ucea by Mr. KHd. “Mr. MUwiy,” hp 
aptilj «nd truthfully remarka that all that mail prodncea ^^ay ^ 
thaudidhiB cave-di»elUng anoeaj^ he produces Ysf ^ 

accumulated achievemeits, inyentaona, l^»d improvemente of the inter- 
y^tih^^^n^aUoD8, together with^heir social and industrial machineiy ; 
and feather, * Nine hundred and «in^r-mne parts.out of Ihe 
of every man’s produce are the result of his social inbeiitaace a^ 
environnient.’ This is so " Mr. Kidd proceeds, " and it is, if :ppswbfe» 
even mOTe true of the work of our braini ftian of the woj|^ or^ 
hands.” I shail, in another place, have occasion to refer aj^h to 
the las^^ of these two statements, and show how utterly entrap in 
any prai^cal senses is the i^a which is embodied in it, wd^whirh 
h^ dloeived many people^hesides Hr. Bellamy. I shall ha<i^J^oasion 
to point put that if of what one man produces only one party in a 
thousand is produced really by himself, the same reasoning will apply 
to all human conduct ; and that if we are . only to>set dbWii the 
thousandth part of a man's good deeds to his credit, we must set 
down only a thousandth part of his bad deeds to his discredit ; or 
perhaps, since even the worst deeds have some grain of good in 
theni, we may actually have to consider the perpetrator of the most 
monstrous crimes as an excellent man who has contributed one grain 
of virtue to a mass of villainy, which last is properly to be laid to the 
charge of his grandfather. But this is not the prime point which 
requires to be dwelt on here. . The point which requires •to be dwelt 
on here is as fellows. 

In a certain sense it is true that all tbe ideas, ^disooveiies, and 
achievements of past great men and generations are common property, 
and that to maintain our material civilisation in its existing state we 
need only pick up this common property and utilise it. Bui this property 
ia common property in a certain sense only-— only in the sense that 
theie neither is nor can there be devised any means for making it 
le^ly private property. But the laws do not for that reason m^e 
it, in any practice sense, the property of everybody. ^ far gs the 
laws are concerned it is the property of nobody. It be^mies the pn>> 
perty of individuals, it belongs to a few, to many, to all, only 
because, and in, so far as, a few, many, or all, appropriate it — appro« 
priate this knowledge, this idea, this experience'— learning feem, 
by/ digesting them, by oombiiUDg them, by tnmingi, them tq; pviMcnl 
ac^nnt. Writers like Mr. fellamy ifeagine— to judge irom their 
language— that the accumnlet^ Icn^owledge and expenence of the past 
reprpdnce themselves in the esdsting generatbn naturally md to an 
e(|tii^ extent iu every one of i|s members. Bnt in reidity 
reyei^ of this is the case. It is umnecessaif to dwell mi the 

that each generation that fe comes into the wmld Ifem 
noiiwg, sm^ fio m^^ythfeg Ifet 
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indMdaa^f la*n». It i« onistMinty te buas^ on fam^ bmuse a 
mtdsk amoimt of musk leartimg oomes to' erery amage individual 
by alauist imperoepfeilde piooeeM — by education of the aaoat rudx- 
mentavy hand, aad;^ the moat codiuary observatbn ; and this amount, 
nmy/tnth ‘ atifkie]^^ aoouxacy, be spoken of as reprodudng )tn^ 
genially and inevitoibly, idmbit at ^ough haibdBd 

parents to children ph^cal gdmration. But tliis 

amot^ ^ laarning thuirg^^^ as 

minute, pM^l, or limited, saeh an 
the hncmledge which a chiid may jack up of some single iudnntckl 
pUDtim ’which is carried on by his father. It is emplmtk^y a^tl 
ooestmiiiiiye irith the knowledge which is required ibr maintuni^ the 
w ^q^ Mwnnl i^iri^^alaiin of to-day. Of the knowled^ required foir t^ 
pui|K^, ^e portions — !>the portioim on 

Tidue ^ sU the rest depends — have constantly to he aoqn$ed afresh 
by the deliberate and arduous exertion of fresh individualB; and 
though such knowledge, in a sense, is open to idl to acquire, it is, aa 
a fret, Oinked only by those Who have the ability to acquire it, and 
is acquhied l^<*th6m . iu greater or less degree in proportion k> their 
abOity. '^ere is no branch of knowledge which, in a sense, is so 
open to aU hs mathemati^^^ knowledge ; yet the great mathematioia^ 
of elS(h generation are few — few even as compared with those whose 
tastes ihdine them to the study, and who enjoy similaar pppoctanitisa 
as studeats at the same university. As I have observed elsewheiie^ 
the mere accumulation of knowledge by past generations does not make* 
that knowledge common property, any more than the existence of a 
Chinese grammar and dictionaries enables every English street boy 
to talk Chmese. And what is true of mathematics and language is 
equally true 0f me process of material production as a whole. It requires 
no great abiHity to see, in a general way, the principles on whi<di such 
a Woxfr as the Forth Bridge is ocaptructed ; but to understand those 
prkciideB in such a way as to e&le a man to give the detailed 
ordm to other men wh alcmSmake the construction of another 
such bridge popiblej requires mental and moral powers possessed only 
by :a lew. in ftet, the more advanced material mvilisation is, and tho 
la^r the^ knowledge whirir one generstxpn hands Von to 

S3icahee^;ihie lessx in any practical Bsuse, does the knowledge become 
ooxem<m are the talents 

acqii^g it, a^^milatmg it, 

But the most important point to be noticed in this 
rebmiiia ’k Thus far VWe have' been ';imi!it^ 

Mr. Beyamy and iir^ Ki^ are rigl#in 

prosperity of ' the eeristbg generation Mcuxuulat^ 

by the piebadihg gsneriihioes iuid transmitted iy them to us. 
is truth in this oontention, but only half i^e M At least 
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<nM balf of tli6 special kind of kucarl^ge for ioaiiiM&^^ 

ingv libe position achieved for ns hy preceding 
•ocii of &eir argament altogether. of knowled^ now re* 

to ifl a knowledge which inheripd 

^giaeiration at all, and which no gene^on can hand oxi ^ jsnothp, 
Xt-miist be acquired de novo by whoever is capalde of So^nixingf it ; 
a^nd a xnan of to-day has nO ^vantages in pquiring it ovelr a man 
4>bni in Florence under the Medici /This |s a knowledge of xaen, 
their capaoitieB, their characters, and their wan^ ; ind toge^er witib. 
this knowledge of men there is also requisite the power of ^ 

directkigi oi organising them. And the more complex a^^ilisataon 
growsi the more necessary knowledge of this kind^ and pp#^ of 
this l^d, become ; the wider becomes the effect of the ption of the 
few ov^^ the many ; and the more dependent become the many on the 
capacities li the few — or, to use again the phrase we hare need hitherto^ 
<m capacities of great men. Greatness itself is nbt progressive. 
‘The great men of our century do not tend to be appreciably greater 
*thaa the great men of the century preceding. They produce and 
^maintain progi^ss only because they work on accumulating materials; 
mnd these materials, as they accumulate and become more complex, 
.i^irord, when handled properly, more and more assistance in production, 
but require at the same time more and more skill to handle them. 
Thus in maintaining a given state of material civilisation, as well 
as in advancing it, great men are equally indispensable ; and the 
manner in which they operate is in each case the same ; that is to say, 
they operate by directing the activities of other men. Within the 
Himits of this minority, composed of the exceptionally gifted, whether 
their gifts are those of scientific knowledge, or knowledge 6f men's 
'Chsiractera and wants, or of a power to direct men, there dhes undoubt- 
«dly take |dace a struggle strictly analogous to that with which Dar- 
winian sci^ce has familiarised us^^e result being, as Mr. Spencer’s 
^oelel»ated formula expresses it, tkp survival of the fittest. Only it 
is not A straggle for existence^ the word existence is taken to 
mean hlei; it is a i^ruggle for existence in a position ci rule Or domi- 
nation. It is, moreover, not a struggle with the majority of the ciom' 
munity/but with the minority only. The fittest, the satvivors, the 
winners, instead Of depriving the majority of the mews of subsistenoe, 
^ the contrary, incsease those meanSj and theiP irnsnoosssful rivals 
are defeated, not by being dejndved of the means of Hving, but only 
^e profits and privileges fhat come from directing others. That 
there is a subsidiary struggle amosgri! ml^'orif^, a struggle to obtrin 
work, not to direct work, k as has 

bemi said also, this is not the B|niggle which primariJ^ cdiher cahees 
fte adrimce of cmUsation or mahiteiiis such advances iw 3^ 

Boiide. It contributes to Ihese ro^ how lar aiid w 



jim \ : \ 

will require to be diecosB^ boeafter; butiilB ziot 1be 
'fruteipsl, it is not toe piimaiy tovto (^toient;"" ^ 

toe sirnggle wbito OM sorrind, not ^ the lu^ namber of 
nien of arerage (aqneitf, of toe largest namber of men bf eiRNp- 
tiOBSl oap«ni 7 >--^ bt^t nttmbw of great men. ; ^ 
ta an; Stody, to^refore, of eodology, of social erolffi^^^of Ikx^ 
prof^, toe first step to be ttom is to stady toe part played by great 
men. Xt is idle to speak of what mm does, or cd whto 8oto|d |i|to- 
(^tes dbj noltos we use snob brngnage as a sort of convenMit shni- 
hipd. & this toortbond any totelligible meaning, we miit 
firto mqnire carefnHy wbat is done the parts oi wbito sotod 
aggregates are composed — difiwent classes of men, (fiffermt grades of 
meOj and in oertain oases different individaals. 

W.H. 




LOED DE TABLEY. 

A POETRAIT. 


I T will not be disputed, I think, by any one who enjoyed tho 
fnendship o# the third Lord De Tabley that no more singnlari more 
complicated) more pathetic nature hw been — I dare not say roTealed 
—but indicated to ns in these late times. His mind was like a jewel 
with innumerable facets, all slightly blurred or misted ; or perhaps it 
would be a juster illustration to compare his character to an opal, 
where all the colours lie perdue, drowned in a milky mystery, and so* 
arranged that to a couple of observers, simultaneously bending over 
the prevalent hue shall in one case seem a pale green, in the other 
a JSery crimson. This complication of Lord De Tabley’s emotional ex*^ 
pecience, the ardour of his designs, the languor of his performanoe, the 
aetoniiBhing breadth and variety of his sympathies, his intense personal 
reaenre, the feverish activity of his intellectual life, the universality of 
his knowledge, like that of a magician, the abysses of his ignorance, 
like thoft^ cl a cldld, aU t^^ contrary elements fused in and veiled 
by a smrt of radiant dimness, made his nature one of the most extra- 
ordinary, because the most inscrutable, that 1 hate ever known. 
Tennyson said to me of Lord in lS88,/‘ He is Faunus ; ho 

m a woodland creatiiif ! *’ Tiat was one aspect, noted with 
aouiaeii. But that liNui a single aspect He wail also a seholur of 
extome elegance, a numismatist and a botanist of exact and minuto 
SkSootnp^tnent, the shyest of recluses, the most playful of companions, 
lli.e melancholy of solitaries, above all imd most of all, yet in a 
phantasmal way, a p^ It would^^^ the hai4 bf I^Hac 
portrait J^ieads so riig^t, so delicatirif ^ 
smd isb intricately Intertwined* When ril should be said, however, in 
^ lirnguage, sme^ wouM esoane,^ 






mold be tiie eswmtiBl bemg ef tbe etainge&t and Ibe meafe Bliiidoi^ 
y^mesL ^ . 

* h 

John B^pnkb WaTreSj the tbiid eixd taels Bei^a Tabley, 

wae bom atXabley April 26/ 1855. Seyrae 

etdeat acm, axiA his^^ Oatberlna Barbara, daixghtwiof J«c^%C0imli 

l>e Saba; &om whom be inberited bis sensibiiify and bis Imikgtetfdn^ 
^ 76 , 1 bar^s beard, tk) the ceremony of bis baptism sometbibg of a 
iomantio cbai^^ godfather, Lord Zonobe, having brought 
from the river Jordan for the christening. Fpr the first twelve or 
thirteen years o^bis life, until he went to Eton, indeed, he lived mostly 
with his mother in the south of Europe, and faint impressions of this 
childish exile seemed to be always returning to him in later life. ' 

In these early days in Italy and Germany the foundawn was laid 
of his love of botany, coins, minerals, and fine art, by the companion- 
ship of bis godfather, then Bobert Ourzon, wfio travelled with his 
parents, and who bought for them thd beautiful Italian things-— 
enamels, majolica, medals, and statuettes — which are now the orna« 
ment of Tabley House. He was a finished connoissenr, and in his 
company the little Johnny visited old shops and museums^ eager to 
begin, at ten years old, a collection of his own. He was meanwhile 
being very carefully prepared for Eton. 

In 1845 the death of his younger brother made centre about John 
Warren the hopes of the family, and no more male children were bom to 
his father. From Eton he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxfijrd. Among 
his close Oxford friends, there survive Sir Henry Longley, whb is 
now his ^eoutor, and Sir Baldwyn Leighton, who, in 1864, beoaute 
his brother^in-law. Henry Cowper, Lord Edward Clinton, and the 
late among his close companions. Prince 

Fredezii^ of Holstein, who died some ten yem ago, was a vexy 
great fnexid up to the last. But by far the dearest of his college* 
inttmates wiu George Fortescne, a young man of extraordinaiy pm* 
mite, a few weeks older than himself, who awakened in Warren the 
passion fior pdot^, and was all to him that Arthur Hallam was to 
Tennyten/ Fortescne would, perhaps, have been a poet had be lived $ 
at all evteit^ ^^e^ fWends wrote verses in secret, and/ te shall 
preeentl^^be told, In secret published them. This deligbtfs^ «iino<^ 
Mbn/ bo^ve^v ^^^^^ te on Novteaber ISSS, George 

FortieBCue lost fa& Ibbfing while dimbing a mast ^ boaM the yaobi 
of the late Earl o^BnE^heda in the Mediterranean, 

This inoidenS wee one fit>m w]dch John Warren immr ent^ 
oovered ; the first agony of •grief he Wientioned 1^^ Mend no 
. mwe^ his very memory. 

B^4M» this dbpldeable catastrophe, howver, Warren had entered 
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litti* ^ ^ Ead taken kki degret » with a dendda aeooad-da^ 

i£ dmoe and modem ]u«tK)r^ IBSS Lord Strat* 

lend de Beddiffe, going out to Tmrkay for the hydi i^ 

Srtl^ pcmittedto talm with Eim th^ 

fiindp^i- 

M B. Swinttm, poitrait-pam 

, agreeable. Wannn mede 

bffiliiamta&oe of Lord Strangford, with whom he foiuid hima^^ 
idtdy in 0 ^ whose close friend he remuned 

Stciffigfbvd^K Untimely death. He went reluctantly, In^ Lmd 
8traas|^qrd% companipnahip was a joy to him, and m nUtirismat^ 
were now the passion of his life, he was able to ^ in the Tvoad 
fiDir ^e min^ of Asia Minor, and to scour the baaaars of Stamboul fbf 
Ghreek fedtt^ monies. The months spent in Turkey were not without 
etimuluB and interest; unhappily he suffered from dysentery and had 
tn emne home. This disease he never entirely conquered ; only the 
ether day he wrote from Hyde, ** I atm just as bad as I was with the* 
Cannings at Omstantinople.’^ 

Aifcer his return to England, the shock of Fortescue^s death at first 
unfitted him for all mental exertion. But he struggled against his 
unhappiness, continued his numismUiic studies, seriously determined' 
to become a poet, and began to see a little more of that Cheshire life, 
in his father’s noble old house, whirii hitherto he had known so little. 
His talents attracted the attention of family friends and neighbours, 
such as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Houghton, with both of whom; 
but especially with the former, he became on intimate terms. He wa& 
called to the Bar in 1860. The Cheshire Yeomanry had its head- 
qiputers in Tabley Pa&, and John Warren was first an oQibeT in, and> 
captain of it, until he came into the title in 1887, when, to the 
regret ci the neighbourhood, he gave up this local interest. All these 
thkigB will sound strange to those who only knew Lord Be Tabley 
as a poet ; still stranger to those who knew him as a man may sound 
the that in 1868, urged by his father, and under the fw^ieular 
tegts ol Mr. Gladstone, he unsueoessfnlly contested Mid-Gheehire in 
the Liberal interest. Vhiat is less known is that, a li^e while b^ore- 
Mr, Gladstone’s first Home Buie Bill, Warren had determined to try 
for a seat again ; but events presently oonyerted him into a libmal* 
tTmonist.^ At his £^ 01^6 second marriage, in X87f, he left^ii hme- 
in Cheriure, and went to reside in London. 

; In the later Bixties, whWi he was more and more devoting himself 
he poet^ and smenc^, he was^ less than ah any olhe^ 

his life. Alter thw imbUcarioa of his ^ ^ in 

the late Lord Houghton ii^rediU^^^M 
always a warm admirer of his poelry. Warren’s acquaiilti|idim^^^^^t^ 
Iktt&yson liecame almost iaitimata seven or wight y«KS> idthoagE' 
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ite mid iiot .qiiii»..9t3(mr a eertain terror df lihat lohai^ bard. 

1880, 1 think, he ae^ saw 

wlaohi I ’wiU iindf 

and of his sister^ l^jr BiB^nz«t» m 1872, tended, to and 

itiytete already 

first Imew b^ in 1875. Snooeasive annoyances and :£my|icnntete 
ao iosteted tMs eondildDn, that abont 1880 he prac1^6alljr disapfieared. 
l!hat wte loginning of the time to which Sir Monntetiuint 
!Dn0 rd^i in the valuable and intmesting notice of De Tebl^ 

)ms m Sp€€iatoT oi December 7, when be 

people dtela ** Warren has two intimate friends. first Ite 
has not seen for five years, the second for six.” 

The death of his father, in 1887, roused him from bis social 
lethargy. He found the estate practically insolvent, and only by the 
sacrifice of the whole of his own private fortune, and the greatest 
economy during the remainder of his life, was he able to prevent the 
sale and secure the retention tof the family mansion. Tu 1898' the 
success of his ** Poems ” gave him an instant of fame, Vhich grealdy 
comforted and cheered him. That year was probably, on the whole,. * 
the brightest of his life. But he was already looking old, and those 
who have seen him ever since at short intervals mwa,t have notiped 
how rapidly he was aging and weakening. When, this last snmmmr, 
he Im^hed with me to meet Mr. Bailey, the author of ** Featos,*’ a 
man more than twenty years his senior, I could but wonder whether 
any stranger could have conceived Lord De Tabley to be the youni^.- 
All this autumn bis face had the solemn Txophonian pallor, the kxik 
of the man who has seen death in the cave. Yet the end was unex- 
pected. He was planning to spend the winter at Bournemouth with 
hisjdster. Lady Leighton, but lingered on, as his wont was^ in bia 
ftt Byde. He was positively ill but a day or two, sinking 
rapidly^ and passing awaf, wi^out suffering, on November 22, 1895,. 
in his sixty-first year. The coffin was brought to bis beautifnl home 
in Gheahite, and buried in the grass of Little Peover churchyard, 
where he had widbied to He. Eaith from the Holy Land was sprinkled 
over Inin, and^^ was filled up with clods from a certain covert 

wh^ he to botanise. Such is the meagre oitUiue of a 

life, whose adsOi^ almost wholly those of the; soul. . 

• ' n, 

in the W€Hd|, p^ poetry 
was a very shabby little volume, issi^d 2 %:; 18^8, under the title of 
Gk P. PrestoD,” JMs was ih» oon|oint pseudonym of 
tm Oxford fneadsi el wbem George Pbrtesbne was the other. An 
obsoinfiy^^ v^^ ii^f 



dtnj^ieMd) or ww It is a mm coiiont^, for it 

I oqntadns not « smgle pieoe lite, Altitoin^ It is 

w it several 8 a]bjeets sad ti^es whick Weil^ sfiieriratds need 
iiC^. Imme^ is ti^ advem^^^^ m every ditoc^ixo^f 
*‘ Pnieterita/'¥ volume eniarely 1 ^ Warren, publish^ in 1808 , u^er 
: pseiid^yjo, WiiUm Ismcaster/' The moment was not 

favoursble for Hie issue poetry of a contemplatiye and descaiptive 
. lOcder. Mrs, Browsing and Clough were lately dead ; Jbnnyson, while 
preparing ^e “ Enoch Arden *' volume, had published noUiiug since 
** The Idylls of the King ” ; Matthew Arnold, who appeared to have 
given up the practice of poetry, in which no one encouraged him, was 
a professor at Oxford; Robert Browning had been silent skew the 
cold reception of “Men and Women/’ It was a dead time, before 
the revival and wild revels of the Pre-Raphaelites. No verse that was 
not smoothly Tennysonian and mildly idyllic was in favour with the 
public. 

"Warren’s modest volume had no succesB, nor is it probable that it 
has ever possessed more than a very few readers. Yet its merits should 
^ hare been patent to at least one reviewer. The splendour of diction 
which was afterwards to distinguish his poetry Warren had not yet 
discovered. ‘^Praeterita is notrceable mainly for two qualities — ^for 
the close and individual observation of natural phenomena, in which 
not even Tennyson excelled Lord De Tabley, and for the technical 
beauty of the blank verse pieces, which are usually better made than 
the lyrical. Of the former of those qualities specimens may be given 
almost at random, as this of a frosty day in the country : 

“ When the waves are solid floor. 

And the clods are iron-bound, 

And the boughs are crjstall'd hoar, 

And the red lea£ nailed aground ; 

“When the fieldfare’s flight is %low, 

And 8 rosy vapour rini. 

Now the sun is small and low, 

Belts along the r^i on dim ; 

“When the ice-craol^ flies and flaws, 

Shore to shore, with thunder shock, 

Deeper than the evening daws, ^ 

Clearer than the vUlage clock.^* 

(D0 Tabley was, like Wordsworth, a bold and gi^Kielnl skater, and 
used, it is said, to cut bis own name in full on the ice of Tabley Inke 
withent pausing) ; or this descriprion of dawn : 

eie heaven’s Stabh<Mro bar and subtle screen 
Crumbled in pmple chains ol saitihg shower 
And bared the captlye Rondos m his oe 

his mpsale of delicate ^ mkute observation 
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nomena is displayed in oenjaxustion with 40301^^ 

^erse in this study of ^ tremulous evening ** : - ^ 

^Ths'irtSdi'^^^ coast rbtuid herlacldcdget 

. The leaves a;re shaJcati on the fomat ^ t 

' # fdjeat aa the silbnoe ef B abtine 

Liea B great power of siinHet on the groves. 

V Grejly the flngereil shadows dwell between Mi ; 

; The reaching cheatntxt-branches. Grey the muk 
Of twilight, sad the bleak unmelloer speed 
Of blindness on the viaage of fresh hills. " 

..Here eysvy epithet is felt^ is observed; and the voLume is fidl ^ 
auoh {uotures and of such verse. Nevertheless, the book is xh^ 
inteiesting; its beauties are eamly overlooked, and we feel, in glandlng 
back, that it gave an inadequate impression of its author^s powers. 
Similar characteristics marked the volumes called “ Eclogues mid 
Monodramas ” and “ Studies in Verse.” 

Then came the publication of Atalanta in Calydon/’ and Warren’s 
eyes were dazzled with the emergence of this blazing lumixtary from 
the Oaeford horizon, which he had himself so lately left. 

Of Mr. Swinburne’s influence on Warren’s imagination, on his 
whole intellectual character, there can be no question. Personal 
influence there was none ; he recollected, dimly, the brilliant boy at 
Eton, two years his junior ; and once, in 1878, I persuaded these 
.two men, of talents and habits of mind so diverse, to meet at dinner 
in my house; with that exception, and Warren was absolutely tongues 
tied throughout the eventful evening, he never (I think) saw the 
poet whose work had so deeply ploughed up his prejudices and tradi* 
tions. But he had been one of the veiy first to read Atalauta,” 
and he had tormented G. H. Lewes into a grudging permission to 
let him i^ite about it in the Fortnightly Review, His article 
appeared, and was one of those which earliest called attention to 
Mr. Swinburne’s genius ; but Lewes, although Warren’s critiGism was 
signed, had toned down the ardour of it, and had introduced one or 
two slighting phrases. These editorial corrections poor Warren 
carried about with him, like open wounds, for, it is no exaggeration 
to say, tidrly^ y the last oonld never be reminded of Mr. 

Bwinbume without a shu^er at the thought of what he must think 
that Warren thought he thought. Alas ! at times his life was made 
a pe^ct^xughtibsiei to him by reverberated senribilUJes of 
The imj^rtanoe of the stimulus givqn to Warw^^^ 
bume’s early pablioationa was seen in the meidbal di^ 
anti<iii6^ Pkiloctetes,'* printed in 1867. It was anaouie^ad as *< by 
wh^ meant Idaster of Arts, ^ Ihr^sr 
but whiSt meaning Matthew ATii6id, t^ 

tthlh^ed dismay. - of course— 

Cflitaixi ^uan^ b<M?, U one of all 



early - .Voinmea' ' Vliiii&'::iis^'''' 'be. said ' 'to '. 
aiS^iiiifee welooxae. It was coisip^d 'with ** IDuK^iie^^'aiidi ite 
zifM^ to that frigid ** PlalocthtM ** Warmi^ 

sadiMurbed by the dr<!^iiiBtahoe that ^phoolea h^ 

^ for one (i the most stately el his tragedies, nndertodh ito^ d^ 
l&e character ^ the w<kinded^^ ^ in his solitai^ bare ^ 

1 ^ under the l^lea of l&lyss^/^ of Bophodes ho WOi^ 

is introduced, bpt Warren creates wiEgle, a girl of the island; humbly 
devoted tb PMli^etes. Instead of the beautiful, delicate figure of 
HeoptdeiUiis, the modem poet makes Pyrrhus the o(»n|»anion of 
tliyshBU, and oxeits Herades altogether. This plot, indeed, m ^ 
ind^ndent of that of Sophocles. He mtroduces a chorus ci ^eiv 
men, who chant unrhymed odes, often of extreme beauty, in thiis 
ihanher : 

*' Pan is a god seated in nature’s care, 

Abiding with us, 

No cloudy raler in the delicate air-belts. 

But in the ripening slips and tangles 
Of cork-woods, in the bull-nuh-pits where oxen 
Lie soaking, chin-deep ; 

In the mulberry-orchard. 

With milky kexas and marrowy hemlocks, 

Among the floating silken under-darnels. 

He is a god, this Pan, 

Content to dwell among ns, nor disdains 
The damp, hot wood-smell ; 

He loves the flakey pine-boles sand-brown.’* . 

To give any impression of a tragical drama by brief extracts is- 
impossible. But Warren put a great deal of himself into the 
BolUoquies of the lame warrior, and few who knew him but will 
recognise a self-oon^cioas portrait when Ulysses tells his companion 

**P®^suasion, Pjrrhns, is a delicate thing. 

And very intricate the toil of words 
Whereby to smoothe away the spiteful i^t 
From a proud heart on edge with long ^ease ; 

For round the sick man, like a poison’d mist, 

His wrongs are ever brooding. He cannot shake 
These inseots of the shadow from his brow * 

In the free bountiful air of enterprise. 

Therefore expect reproaebes of this man 
And bitter fl|>urts of anger ; for much pain f: 

Hath itoriiihg healed his wound these many yioara'' 

The pnblicatioii of V Philoctetes,” however, marks a^perlod of* 
besilmg almost like 6f the Lemnian herob oWn return. The shy 
att€ es^-^distruari^^ of a warm tide of enoonrage- 

jnent^ stdes greeringa flowed in upmx him. * Tennyson, 

though depibiating the oompos^oii of antiipie ohural diwas as^^^^i^ 
art, applauded ;# Bbbert Browning was enlhiMiasrinf. 
Hri GMitosie, an old family friend, was warm in ooDgratalabLon. 

War^nb early Ikmfy life;. 
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ddicate, shynatiiTe expantifad in the |pbir 

^ it ; 0 ttBQ[ 6 j a qiudie]^ a oenfiniy waa to go % , ai^ naariy tke 
whcS^mamo^ Hfe, belbie bo^ M 

ancoeas and applanfl% ao^ nndav l^e 
i^;08W of a yjbjon^ aaid oomplioated private emotion, 

1B6B anotheir anl^ drama, ^V OreBtes,” in my judgment the moat 
eimipkt^y (mim of bia works, and the most originid Xt^ m 

s^lvpN^im, w^l reeeived. The , classical reviewers were stapehed itp 
diMver i^t the hero was not the celebrated son of Agamemnoh, bht 
a wholly fic^tious Orestes, "prince of the Lansseean branch of ijie 
Alenadse/* 'Eiia fact alienated (empathy while it pnaEsled the critios, 
who received with frigid caution a play the plot of whioh seemedr to 
lay a trap for their feet. Why Warren, with charaoteristie lack of 
literaiy toct, chose the unhappy name of Orestes for his hero, X know 
not; when it was too late, he bewailed his impmdence. But the 
reoeptabn of this noble poem — ^which, some day or other, must be 
re-discoverad and read-— was one of the tragical events in Warren’s 
life. This shonld, too, have been the moment for him to drop the 
veil and come forward in his real person; but aU he could persoade 
himself to concede was a return to the old unmeaning psendonymn, 
“ William Iiancaster.*’ 

The neglect was trebly undeserved. " Orestes ” was one of the most 
beautiful poems that English literature produced betwemi the 
generation of Arnold and that of Bossetti. The plot is simple, 
dignified, and dramatic, the verse strong and vivid, well-ktdt, and 
not of a tbo-waxy sweetness. There is a scene near the close— where 
Orestes, who has discovered that his mother, Byseris, is ^i^cmoUred 
in this love of Simus, an adventurer, turns upon her, breaking the 
ohain of find awe, and denounces her crimes to her face, going too 
far, indeed, and acCQi^g her, falsely, of a design upon his od^n life— 
which is mi^nificint, vrith the stately, large passion of Kaoine.' It 
is nn^tuimte that to quote intelltgibly any of this species of poetiy 
deumnds a wider^^ 1 ^^ can here be spared. But I hope that 
whatevsr^ Taibley’s poetry may be made, will wifh^ 

out faU xnclnde " , 

In essayed, stiU as 

vndte believsi 

by ^ A Bdtnw libos^ 1868* and « Ropes •Be 

xvtanied- to traa vncalhm volume of iRdSnis entitied 

"BeheannJs,^ 1870, when Ihe ni^ time a titlppage carried 
ths ihti niw Iimastor Warren. ** Searehing thelfet ** followed 
in IdTOi and we may take these two tej^her, for they were 

identiottl ia ohmote, and they display^ the poet at his : avera^ 



contempoj^y RsviEfr. 

In monok)^^/ no^ 

we find a talent^ its essehoe #as 

'■ against & ^riat^ of diikd^antsl^ Among th^ 

; is neeessa^ to menMoa for ware alwt^ 

!SsI)1«7’b pardstent enamies, tfN) were peculiarly prointiiimt^ 
oC oonoentratioii and want cl critical taste. The impori^^ cf . 
Hie first^mendbned quality, in his case, was ezempM^ 
snooess of the irolume of 1803, which mainly (X)nHsted bf 
things^ and nothing but the best, which he had pmion^ 
piibHidied. The second led him to produce and to piint what was 
not reputed in 1893, and to give it just as much piommenbe 
as he gave his best pieoea Kothing else will aocount for the 
neglect of such things as lie strewn about the pages of these 
unequal volumes, pictures like: 

“ Where deep woods swoon with solitude divine, 

1 wait thee there, arm-deep in flowery twine, 

. Where gleam flushed poppies in among grey tares ; 

Graj^e-clusters mellow near, and tumbled pears ; 

Are brown in orchard-grass. The fern-owl calls 
At eve across the cloven river-falls, 

Whose flood leaves here an island, there a swan.” 

Or this, from the fine dramatic fragment called “ Medea ** : 

** The sullen king turns roughly on bis heel, 

Whirling his regal mantle round his eyes, 

And so departs, with slow steps, obstinate ; 

Ah, but the queen, the pale one, beautiful, 

Prone, in the dust her holy bosom laid, 

Mingles her outspread hair w^^itb fallen leaves, 

And sandal-soil is on her gracious head. 

Ah, lamentable lady, pitiful ! ” 

Warren’s next work was a drama, on which he was working long, ^ 
and from which he expected much. But “ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
1876, proved the worst of his literary disaBters. It was a vague 
Germamstpry of the sixteenth century put into blank verse, and cut 
intafive huge acts; this *'play” extends to beti|e6n four and five 
hundred p^es. It is essentially uudramatio, mere bed-rock, Hirough 
which run veins of pore gold of poetry, but in an impregxmble con- 
dition. The Soldier of Fortune ” is full of beautdful line8> one of 
whidb, in partiontei has always run in my memoryr— 

On wotm^dHU’d T^nms of old-time revenghs,”-— 

bttteit is perfectly bopelees as a piece of literature, tie, told me 
lately-^I know not whether in pardonable exriggmtu-n — that hot a 
^gle copy Alt was sold, tie was deeply 
mid now that retirement ^he public whi<m M 
natolyibr y 

At Ust his broHier-m4aw, Sir Baldwyn Leightoiii pMua^ed - him 



tiM a new lrei& 

a{)|»^ exiooiii«i|eiB!d^ idea, and by deg^ a 

edectipn ol the bast Mu - bid bool^ anpidemdated by what? 

he bad ennttea doimg^^ of eclipse, might form ^ ^ 

wbkb people woald erith pleasnihs. The reaidt was *f Foetae 
Brasfatbaod Xiy]^^ wMch stall xepzesente 

tK> tbemajodty of This book ez^oyed a gennine apd aaialiarlsal 

fisocess, quite as great as verse this stately order coold ex^|iiy« ]S» 
was eziopeniged to write mcve, and,, to our geizeral astonisiimeiit, 
he i^ able> in the spiizig of 1895, to prodoce, in identical fbna, a 
second series of the Poems.” This was respectfully received, but So 
enthusiaslsc a welcome as greeted the concentrated selection of 1893 
was not to be looked for. 

H we examine the central and typical qualities of Lord De Tabley 
as a poet, we are struck first by the brocaded magnificence of his 
style. This steadily grew with his growth, and was an element of 
real originality. It is to be distinguished from anything like tinsel 
or flash in what he wrote ; it was a gennine thing, fostered, in later 
years, by a very close study of the diction of Milton, which gave him 
more and more delight as he grew older. He liked to wrap his 
thought in cloth of gold, to select from the immense repertory of 
his memory the most gorgeously sonorous noun, the most imperial 
adjective, at his command. In all this he was consciously out of 
sympathy with the men of our own time, who prefer the rougher, 
teeter verbiage, or else a studied simplicity. The poetry of Lord 
Be Tabley was not simple ; when he tried to make it homely, he 
utterly failed. Hia efforts at humonr, at naive pathos, were generally 
unfortunate. But, when his mij^Qcholy, dignified Muse stalked across 
*the stage wrapped in heavy robes, stiff with threads of gold, she rose 
to heotituli stature and asserted her personal dignity with success. It 
was with the gorgeous writers of the middle of the seventeenth century 
that Lord De Tabley found bimself in fullest sympathy, with Milton 
and Ora^aw in ver|^, with Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne 
in prose. So, among poets of the present century, his sympathies 
were with B^ts and Browning, while for Wordsworth and 
Matthew iodifferencei he liked a weighty 

feurm and fnU ccdcHir^^ m style, and It was in the prodae|to of such a 
manner tbit he exedU^ 

Another; oentril qui^ distiuguiabes him as a po^ is his 

«itouielj accuiate observation of nathiel phenomena, 

li^ny poeto of a high Order recS^^ nb flower but tfie rm, and no 
bkd bat the nightingsh^ and are ftwtmftte if the whale ia not their 
O^y fish« But amooijf his exo«pt|piBi aooonipiiflluBbJIs/^l^^ Be 
Tabley counted an exact knowledge of seven^ ai acieoice* In 

bc^y, in partioiilar, and in oniitholcg^ 



1 ^: 1 ■ . 

WM Enrop^n 5 I ’ ijelidvd X am liglit, for ipstaBOBj Jtt' ^ 
ho ^waa tile first Hyii^ tie Bramhles. Hfe <5^, 

fa iBMiy Krimohea of obserrotion, Benrej hbai 
I for the general reader, it served him, peihapsi 
bewildering the untaught brain witi tie fi^uenoj aind 
^ his tmagss drawn fh»m the virible world o^^l!tii and ^ % 
these he is net less acourate^^^^^^ and he amnetim^ pushes 

his note of hatnre stili lurthef into elaborate portraitnreB blT ooohtij 
than ^th greater tact, ever cared to do* 

m, 

In some dedicatory verses to myself, which Lord De Tabley printed 
in 1893, he said that ^ twenty years and more ^ were then ended 
irinoe tiie beginning of onr friendship. His memcny slightly istotehed 
tile period, but it was in the winter of 1875 that I met him first. 1 
have no recollection of the event ; one week I had never heard of him, 
the next week he had become part of my existence. Long afterwards 
he told me that, crossing Hyde Park one Sunday morning, after a 
painfal interview with an old companion, he bad observed to himself that 
Ms aoquaintsnces had fallen below the number which he could count 
<in the fingers of his two hands } his principle was that one should 
not be acquainted with fewer than ten people in all, and so he 
•determined to know Mr. Austin Dobson and myself, to add a little 
new blood,” as he put it. For my part, 1 was too raw and inexperi- 
enced to appreciate the distinction of his choice, but not too dull to 
Vidub the B^t goings and comings of this moth-like man, so hushed 
«iid faded, like a delicate withered leaf^^so mysterious, so profoundly 
leamed, so acutely sensitive that an infiTOtion in the voice seemed to 
cMU him like a cold wind, so refined that with an ardent tfihught 
the complexion of his intellect seemed to flash like the cheek of a 

He WBB forty at that time, bat looked older. Those who have 
seen him in these last years recall a finer presence, a more '' striking*' 
personality. Of late be carried upon his bending shoulders a veritable 
de roi en ; he reminded us, towurds the end, of end cC the 
fallen brethren of Hyperion. But in 1875, in his unobtrusive dien^ 
^rith his timid, 'fluttering manner, there was nothifig at all Impreasive 
in the outer guise of him* He seemed to melt into the twilight of a 
oonter, to succeed, as far as a moitid can^ in being invisible. 
evashre in a loose anufif-boloitred^coat, would always be the fint 
person in ^ . room to be overiiciked by a superficial obserirer. It waa 
in a across the ooroer ^ the mahog^y, under a lamplight 

that emphasised the noble modelling of the forehead, and lighted up 
lie ^^,"that a com^piisilon s^^ marrnw 
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^ tliib miiqae It was a^ io h^ 

imititi^ to tBexi, to reoeiva liia 

oc^denoes, to poor Izioonsddeiato agrt 

own hopes imd failares, to feel this infinitely refined and ^^leaiiMiiTe 
epirili benig^antly oonibentrat^ one’s prentice efforts, wluoh seemed 
to grow a little and more dig^ufied by the mere benadiction of 
smile; jSis intellect^ in my opinion, was a 
onoi an 4 therefore, in its almost preternataral quickness aiid mim^ 
sid^neim^ calonlated to help and stimulate the minds of others. It 
did' not guide or command, it simply radiated light around the steps 
of a friend. The radiance was spmefImeB faint, bat it was exquisite, 
and it seemed omnipresent. 

Yet it is unquestionable that to most of those who saw Lozd Be 
Tabley casually, his manner gave the impression more of hypochondria 
than of health. That excessive sensitiveness of his, Which shrank 
from the slightest impact of what was, or what even faintly seemed 
to be, uzuaympalhetic, could but produce on the superficial observer an 
idea of want of self-command. To pretend that the equilibrium of his 
spirit was not disturbed would be idle ; the turmoil of his nerves was 
written on those fierce and timid eyes of his. But it is only right 
now to say, and to say with insistence, that it was no indulgeiiGe of 
•eccentricity, no wilful melancholy, that made him so qniveiiiig and 
shrinking a souL He had suffered from troubles such as now may 
well bo buried in his grave, sorrows that besot him from his youdi 
np, disappointments and disillusions that dogged him to the very 
close of his career, and made death itself almost welcome to him 
although he loved life so well. He was one who, like Gray, never 
spoke out,” and only those who knew him best conld divine what Ute 
foxeis^were tl^ gnawed the breast under the cloak. Yaiy few 
hum^ Mngs are pursued from the beginning of life to its close with 
60 many distaraeting griefs and perplexities, such a combination of 
misfortunes and wearing annoyances, as this gentle-hecurted poet, who 
grew, at lai^, so harried by the implacable ingenuity of his destiny 
that a mormnent or a word would awaken his fatalistic alarm. 

The knowledge of this should now account for a good deal that 
pussled^^d eyefflL^^^I^ friends. Moral and physical suffering 
had rend^r^ the epidermis of his ohariu^ter so excesd^y thin that 
the merest trifle pained him ; he was like those unfilttaxiate persons 
w^o are Imim without a Boazf-ski% whom the |se^ Of a twig 
or the grip of a hand brings blood. This BensittvextesB was pitiable, 
and ^e rmlte of it even a little blameworthy, smee, if ^y entailed 
wretchedhmn on himself, they caused needless pmn to those who truly 
loved him. I doubt if any friend, however tiiicti^in adf^al^ 
got throng^ ^many yearn of BO Ta^ey^il without an 
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imagisiatacHx mded bifl ingenuity iix ^f4x>rbr«,^ 
'.p^ mdiDBters of mai^^ spectees tiu* rtaode^ acro^ ^ 
of fpiendahip and rendered it impasBable. But hie tonj- * 
. b4n was not greater tiban Ms plfujabiUty, and 

ixot. patience to wait tW retani of Ms l^dcr fbeliz^s can 

He Hired for fiiendahip-^poetr 3 r and Ms friend^ ware tiie t#<> 
lode-stars of hk Hfe^ Yet lie cnitivated his mtimates od$y. He 
sometimeB reminded me of abird-fanoier with all his pets in separate 
cages ; he attmided to each of them in turn, bat he not dioose 
that they idionld mix in a generid social ariary. He was not unwill- 
ing to meet the acquaintances of his friends, but he did not care to 
bring his intimateB much into contact with one another. ProbaMy 
the number of these last was greater than any one of tiiem was 
aocuatomed to realise. At the head of them all, 1 think, stood Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff ; not far behind, Sir A. W. Franks. Besides 
these companions of his youth, he cultivated among the fnends of 
his middle life, Sir Henzy Howorth, Mr. W. T. Thistleton-Dyer, and 
others j each linked with him by a combination of tastes — antiquarian- 
imn, nunusmatics, zoology, horticulture, some pursuit which made^ 
the woof of a texture in which personal sympathy was the warp. 
But he lived among the dead, and to these his attitude was much the^ 
same as that of a priest in the shrine of his vanished deities. To 
him the unseen faces were often more real than the living ones. 

The side on which 1 was most capable of apprecLating Lord de 
Tabley’s gifts as a collector was the bibliographical. If I am any- 
thing of a connoisseur in this direction, I owe it to his training. His 
zeal in the amassing of early editions of the English poets was ex- 
treme; he was one of those who think nothing of hanging about a 
book'Shop at six in the inomiug, waiting for the shutters to be taken 
down. But his zeal was eminently according to knowledge. Ho 
valued his first edition for the text’s sake, not for the bare fact of 
rarity. Bveiy book he bought he read, and with a critical gusto. A 
little anecdote may illustrate his spirit as a collector. In 1877 ho 
secured, by a happy accident, a copy of Mtltcm’s “ Poems ” of 1645, 
a book whu^ he had never met with before. Too eager to wait fim 
the post, he seUt a messenger round to my house with a note to 
announce not merely the joyful fact, but— -this ds the iq|fcereeting 
pmiit— a discoStry he had mjade in the volume, namely, that tho 
ime in the Nativity Ode,” which in all later cations has rfizi/ 

•• Orb’d k a rainbow, and like glories weaziag,** 

m^IgmaUy 8t^ • 

enamelVd arras: of iyie rainbow wearing,” 

as h^ ^'isa grand moulhful of sound, and e^ w 



bettiw thi^|l the weak ' like gkwMtt/ ^ I shall not forget^ when dining 
tdone with him osoe at Oi:»bw Sqi^^ at the 

beginning of the meal; he steangdy 

the poet came, and ^fi^n^^ag he th^ was} !^ cg^n one enyelope 
wildly ; . he the M words, and sank Iback faint in Mi ohair^ 

. hid^ his ey^^^ilh hia hands. I was convinced that aome terrible 
oalamiiy had happened to him, hot it was only tha^ he a 

first editmn ♦‘Alaator”at a conntiy aiiotibn^ and— /a 

ioie / For some of his little, rare 6eventeenth*^oeittniy 

volumes he had axi almost petulant affisction. He hi# <blebrate4i in ^ 
beautiftil verse his copy of Suckling's ** Fragmented Aurea ” ; and 
perhaps I may be allowed to tell one more bibliomaniac story. On 
a certain occasion, when I was at his house, Robert Browning and 
Frederick Locker being the other guests, Warren had put on the 
table his latest prize, a copy of Sir William Davenant's ** Madagasi^r ” 
of 1638. Browning presently got hold of the little book, and began 
reading passages aloud, making fun of the poeti^ (which, indeed, is • 
pretty bad) with, *[ Listen, now^ to this,” and Here’s a fine conceit.” 
Warren bore it for a little while, and then he very gently took the 
volume out of Browning's hands, and hid it away. Oh ! '' he 
explained to me afterwards, I could no^ allow him to patronise 
Davenant.” A particular favourite with him was Quarles, as 
combining the metaphysical poet with the embbmatist. He had 
a curious theory that the influence, not only of Qmurles, but of Aloiati, 
could be traced in the designs of Blake, dhother special object of his 
study. Befoi^i leave this subject I am tempted to quote a passage 
from one of his delightful letters, now nearly twenty years old ; 

I have been cheei*ed up by buying to-day a copy of Heniy Xiaives’ 

* Ayres for the Theorbo ; or, Bas Viol,* 1C53, with some Herrick and Lpve- 
lacrc^ pi^ftB set. Also a * Spenser * of 1610, the first collected Folio, with nice 
little plates to the ^Shepherd's Calender’ — one each month. I must tell 
you, for very idiocy — I liad the most \dvid dream last night that you and I 
w'ero cardinals, turning over books in the Vatican Library. .X I'cmember 
the look of my own red stockings. We were both in cardinal red from top 
to toe, I felt quite pleased to be so smart, but your robes seemed better 
made, liow uoiiinitely absurd ! so vivid. A certain room I remembered 
in the Vatican came back fresh, and the exact diA^kof the old creatures I 
. saw at Idle OoUacil (in 1869).’’ 

lVLbliog|aphy an4 ai:donr of collector led Waim^ by^ degrees 
into a depattment ivhera he w^ destined to exercise- a considerable 
inllaence. ' His loifa of books extended to a study murks of 

ownership which all )m as in ififiO ha published 

A Guide tb the Study of Book-plates, f a handsomely illustrated 
volume which has been.^e of many IhtoTestmg works, and of 

a whole sooi^y ^ his- 

torieel study of tke ■book*plate by his leva of her^^, which was to 
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tr|K;^» Hob, in itbre one passage of his poetry, 1 caimbt 
Teooliect ihat his passion for books extended to bindings. His own 
. of which it > 1 ^ his inteniion to prepare a privatcjy printed 

catalogue — a' project w^icb his prexnattiae death has frnstrat^— was 
not conspicuous bibliopegicaUy« He belonged to tfab «lasa of Mhlio- 
philes whose . books lie strewn oyer sofas and arm^airs^ instefii of 
besng ran^d in bases like jewels. His seryant, I reooUebt his t^llfbg 
me, became so incensed with his books that he grli^ to t^gard them 
as personal enemies," and when, about 1879, iWarn^ proposed to 
• moye from Oxillow Square, this man snorted with the joy of battle, 
and said, Af ta^ Til be even with them dummed books.’* 

He was writing poetry to the last, and 1 think; from what he very 
lately wrote to me, that a volume of MS. verses will be found almost 
ready for the press. It was a great pleasure to him to know that 
many of his fellow-craftsmen were now eager to receive his work. 
Mr. Austin Dobsop had always been an admirer, and one of the 
latest tributes which cheered Be Tabley was a copy of verses from 
this friend of twenty years, which I have the privilege of printing 
here for the first time : 

** Still maj the guses foster tbee, O Friend, 

Who. , while the vacant quidnuncs stand at gaze. 

Wondering what Prophet next the Fates will send. 

Still tread'st the ancient ways ; 

. “ Still climb’st the nlear-cold altitudes of Song, 

Or, lingering * the shore of old Komance/ 

Heed’st not the vogue, how little or how long, 

Of marvels made in France. 

“Still to thefsummits may thy face be set ; 

And long may wc, that heard tby morning rhyme, 

Hang on thy tnid-d^ry music, nor forget 
In-the hushed even-time ! ” 


Mr. Theodore Wafcts, too— ’whose touching and picturesque anec- 
dotes in the Athenceum of November 30 are of real value in forming 
an impression of Lord Be Tabley's character — was a constant and 
jndimona eneonrager of his art. 

In those tihree late^ years of his partial reappearance in the world 
of lettei^ Lord De Tabley has rejoiced many of his old fiiends by a 
renewal oS the ef#ly delightful relations. He hae formed new friend- 
ships, too, among those who will remember his noble head and gentle, 
stately mannerl when we older ones have joined him. He appreciated 
the company of several members of fhe new school of poets, and 
especially that of Mr. Wiiliani Watson, Mr. Jchh Baiddson, and Mr. 
Arthur phrUtophen Benson. ^ The hud^named, I think) in particular, 
enjoyed a greater intimacy with any other man who is now 

less than thirty-five years of agei There has been so mnoh of the 
elder generation, then, in this little memoir, that J prefer to close with 



a flaw words written to by thk latest was 

annotmoed—words Benson kindly penmts xbe to print : 

de Tabley always struck me as being a cunbus instan^ of the 
irony of destiny— a npn WitH so many eoeirces of pleasure and mduence 
open to him— his love'of literature, his masteiy ^ style, his eouTersationa^^ 
chaAi, his social |»bsitiou, his affectionate nature— yet bearii^ al^ys 
with him a cunous attitude ^ o resignation and disappoiatihenli;^ 
life were, on the whole, a sad business, and, for the s^e of courtesy and 
decency, the less said about it the better. I nuisi i ep:«jir tyte uord ^ eonrtcMy,* 
for, like a subtlb fragrance, it interpenetrat(Hi si] he d-id'i.!' It :ieomed 

the natural aroma of an exquisitely sensitive, delicate^ and considerate sphft. 
There was something archaic, almost, one might say, hiererchioal, about his 
head, with its long, rippled, grey hair, the transparent pallor of complexion, ^ 
the piercing^eye. He dress^ with same severity, and though 1 never* 
heara him speak-^of religion, there was about him a certain monastic stateli- 
ness of air which one sees most frequently in those who combine worldly 
position with the possession of a trauqu^ising faith. He contrived to inspire 
affection to a singular extent. Perhaps there was a certain pathos about his 
life and the strange contradictions it contained, but 1 think there was also in 
him a deep need of affection, and in spite of his determined effort after 
courage and calm, an intiiliate despair of gaining. the eneonragement of 
others.” 

This is beautifully said, I think, and delicately felt, yet, like all our 
attempts to analyse the fugitive charm of this extraordinary being, it 
leaves the memory unsatisfied. 

# ^MUND Gosbel 
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IX. — Architect. 

B uilding of the kind dignified by the natne architecture cannot 
exist daring early stages of social development. Before the 
production of such building there must be an advance in mechanical 
arts greater than savages of low type have made— greater than we 
find among the slightly civilized. ^ 

It is true that constructions of unhewn stones arranged upon the 
surface into some order, as well as rude underground stone chambers, 
have been left by prehistoric peoples, and that incipient architecture 
is exhibited in them. If we extend the conception to take in these, 
however, we may remark as significant, that the art was first used 
either for preservation of the dead or as ancillary to ceremonies in 
honour of the apotheosized dead. In either case the implication is 
that architecture in these simple beginnings fulfilled the ideas of the 
primitive medicine-men or priests. Some director there must have 
been ; and we can scarcely help concluding that he was at once the 
specially skilftl man and the man who was snpposed^to be in com- 
rnunication^with the departed spirits to be honoured. 

But now, saying nothing more qf this vague evidence, let us pass 
to evidence famished by those semi-civilized and civilized peoj^les who 
»Jhave left remains and reco^s. • • 

* 

are at qnce i&et by the broad fact, parallel to the fact implied 
above, that the earHest architecture bequeathsd by ahcient nations 
was anou^me of ancestor-lirb^bip, Its first phaBes were exhibited 
in either tombs. or temples^ trhi^ iui we have long ago seen, are the 
less developed and more develoj)^ forms of the same thing. Hence, 
as being b^h appliances for worships now simple and now elaborate, 

it'- 
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bdlih came imdar the Ocmtrol oi tihe priesfibood ; and the iafetence to 
be drawn is that the first architeeta were priests. 

An UlostratLon which may be put first is yidded by Ancdmt India. 
Says :--?** ArohitecSare was treated a cnuiired sciep^ 

leariipd Eindns.” Again we read in Hunter— 

Indian arehitecttire, although also ranked as axL Ujpft^^ ot supple- 
mentary pci^ of inspired learning, derived its deyelopmeht fxxnn Buddhist 
lather than from Br^manioal impub 

In Teunent'S Ceylon th^re are passages variously exhlMting the 
relations between architecture and religion ^d its niiDiater& By 
many peoples the cave was made the primitive tomb-temple ; . and in 
the Bast it became in some cases largely develo]^. ^ A stage of the 
de Slopment in Ceylon is described as follows ^ 

In the RcyavaU Devenipiatissa is said to have * caused caverns to be eut 
in the solid rock at the sacred place of Mihintala’; and these are the 
•earliest residences for the higher orders of the priesthood in Ceylon, of 
which a record has been preserved.” 

“ The temples of Buddha were at first as unpretending as the residences 
of the pri^thood. No mention is made of them during the infancy of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, and at which period caves and natural grottoes were 
thb only places of devotion.” 

Eeferring to later stsges, during which there arose ^ stupendous eocle~ 
mastical structures,” Tennent adds : 

“The historical annals of the island record with pious gratitude the series 
of dagobas, wiharas, and temples erected by” Devenipiatissa “and his suc- 
cessors.” 

A dagoba “ is a monument raised to preserve one of thejrelics of Gotama 
.... and it is candidly admitted in the Makawaneo that intention in 
erecting them was to provide * objects to which offerings coul^Tbe made/ 

Here though we do not get evidence that the architects were the 
priests, yet other passages show that Buddhist temples were the worka 
of converted kings acting under direction of the priests. Moreover^ 
the original development of architecture for religious purposes, and the 
consequent sacredness of it, are curiously implied by the fact that the 
priesthood fodmde the people to construct their dwellings of any 
other materia than sun-baked earth.” 

Thk lf»t extract ^ ^ the general contrast which ‘ existed in 
ancient hiatoxfo ku^dpxhs between the dwellings of the people and the 
buildii^ devoted tg gods and kings. The vast moonds from which 
Layard eiuumed the remains of Babylonian and Aaayi^ian temples are 
compofsed: of of sttn-dried brichs, mingiid, doult^leBS, tvith 

some deoompinied wood otherwiae used for or^nar^ 

houses. Layers npon Uy^ of were acspnmdmted until the 

temples Wi^ buried, aa^^^^^ s tmuplas are even * now lining biiried in 
Whe^r it .was^ b Ute costliness of atone, or because 

of the inte^ot oh use pl etom pui^es, or 

whether theae causea UcMiperated, the generhl unj^ioation is the same 
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b^sn iii snbsfirvifiiMi© to religion (oojnpreHOTding 
tmdor tliiB pame ancestor-wors^ 
hy iiBI^icaitio ihe oontrol of the 

ovi^enoe i» Cedent Babylcmia ykw tlSongh mdii«efc, ie tpleinWy 

strong.: * Saying of the temple (wMoh was also a paUw) that: wlgmn 
rites inangurated its oonstmetion and recommended its welfare to the 
gods/* and imp lying that its plan was governed hy establiskhd traditioir 
(of which the priests wei© Ity implioation the depositaries)^ Peiiot and 
Ghipiea write : — 

<< Whether they beloiiged to the sacerdotal oast, we do not know. We 
are inclii^ to the latter supposition in some de^e by the profouh^y 
K'eligious ehsracter of the ceremonies that aooompai^d the inception of a 
building, and by the accounts left by the ancients of those priests whom 
they called tfe CkcUdaianeJ* 

And since ** when it [architecture] is carried so far as it was in 
Ohaldma it demands a certain amount of science/* the priests, who ^ 
alone possessed this soienoe, must have been the arobitects. 

Sufficient proofe of the alleged relation among the Egyptians are 
su|^lied by llfeir ancient records. Bawlinson'eays : — ; 

“ Although their early architecture is almost entirely of a sepulclu'^jJ 
character, yet we have a certain amount of evidence that, even from 
first, the Temple had a place in the regards of the Egyptians, though v 
place very much inferior to that occupied by the Tomb.” 

Summing up the general evidence Dunoker writes : — ' io 

“ In the ^hievement won by Egyptian art the priests took a leadingpc, 

The buildings the temples and the tombs of the kings could 
erected aft^ their designs ; for in these essentially sacr^ things, 
measures and numbers were concerned ” 

Some special illustrative facts may be added. Of Mentu-botep it ii^ ^ 
recorded that — 

* 

** As chief architect of the king he promoted the worship of the gods, and 
instructed the inhabitant! of the country according to the best of his know-. 

* as God orders to be done/ ” 

Here ax© passages relating to the 19fch and 21st dynasties 
.respectively. Bekenkhonsu, on his statue, is made to say ^ 

* 1 was k great arohite^ in the town of Amon ^ *t was a holy father 
of Amoh for twelve years */ The skilled in art, and the first prophet of 
Amon/” (5 

And Hirhor, fix^t of a auecession of priest-ldngB, calls hims^f, 
when represented % the ride of the king; Chief aMhitect o 
king, chief general of the armj.^’ And that the prieixt, if he did 
not alwa^ derignj always dizA^e^ mhy be safely inferred $ for as 
Eawlinsbn 8ayB,>> it is . . . . tcifrebly certain that there eadsted in 
ancient Egypt a rriigioas oensc^bip 

Of evi&nce furnished by Greek literature, the first c^oaes to ns from 
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tJie Iliad, The prient OhryM^ <^mg for ve&gea^, and iavoking 
Apollo’s aid, saya 

“ O Smintheus! II ever I bvUlfc a temple graclona i&’thine eyes, or if 
ever I burnt to thee iat fleeh of thighs of bulls or goats, lulhl thou this my 
desire ; Jet the Danaans pay by thine arrows for my t^rs.'* 

By which m see that the prieB% of sacrifioer ia joiiied with 

the functkm of architect, also, by implication, piieatly; Later 
indiei^ttOiiiB eonoInsiFe. Here ia a aent^ca fiom 

Oiirtius , 

^ immediate coimezion between the system qf sacred anphlr 
tecture and tiie Apolline religion is clear from Apollo beipg himself desig- 
nated as the divine architect in the legends concerning the foundation of his 
sanctuaries.” . , 

And further on he writes — 

Thus ** schools of poets came to form themselves, which were no less inti- 
mately connected with the sanctuary than were the arts of sacred architec- 
ture and hieratic sculpture.” 

Bat, as we have before seen, the lack of a priestly organization in 
Greece obscured the development of the professions in general, and 
that of architects among others. 

That much of the Boman cult was not indigenous, and that im- 
portation of knowledge and skill from abroad confused the develop- 
ment of the professions, we have^seen in other cases. The inflnence 
of the Etrascahs was marked, and it appears that of tke ri^gionB 
appliances derived from them, architecture was one. Duruy 
writes: — 

“ Etruria also furnished the architects wlft> built the Rcmia quadnuia of 
the palatine, and constructed the first temples ; she provided even the flute- 
players necessary for the performanos of certain rites.” 

But the identity eventually established between the chief priest and 
the chief architeot, in the person of the Pontifex maximits, while it 
illustrates the alleged coiinexion, also reminds us of one of the 
origind causes for the priestly origin of the professions — posses- 
eion of learning and ability by priests. Among primitive peoples, 
specUl sijjiU is associated with the idea of snpematml power. Even 
the blacksmith is^ in some African tribes, regarded as a mefi^cian. 
Naturidiy, therefore, the Rdpsan who either first devised the arob, or 
who first tj^nspicno^y dispUyed -sldU & constructing an itrih, was 
supposed to iiu^itbed by the gods. For though the arch m m so 
familiar it must, whiih fir^ used, have 

appeared an incmnprehensible achievement. Hexuh 
cause, or ^ any rate an ancUlaiy causes for the nifioii of' mest and 
brifige-builder. ■ " - ' 

' ’V.. ■; , ■ / *■' ■■.■.■■ 4 : ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

After' the fall of the J^man Empire the disori^mhmtioii 

which an^stedbt aodid^es and thcdr products, arreted 
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tti|olittobiriir6 among tliezn. Its r^-commencement, whoa it took 
place, WBB seen in the Mising of ecclesiastical edifices of one or other 
kind uzider the saperintendence of the priestly class. EefemDg to 
the stite of things after the time Chariemagne, Xiacroix 

“ It was there [e*®-* in oertain Benedictine monasteries] that were fofeed 
the able architects and ecdesiastical engineers who erected so many mag- 
nificent edifices throughout Europe, and most of whom, dedicating their 
lives to a work of faith and pious devotion, have, through huinility, con- 
demned their names to oblivion.'^ 

• ■ ■ 

Speaking of Eranoe, and saying that up to the tentli oentuiy the 
names of but few architects are recorded, the same author says:— 

** Among them, however, are Tutilon, a monk of St, Gall .... Hugues, 
Abbot of Montier-en-Der ; Anstee, Abbot of St. Amulph .... Morard, 
who, with the co-operation of King Robert, rebuilt, towards the end of 
the tenth century, the old church of St. Germain -dos-Pr^s, at Paris; lastly, 
Guillaume, Abbot of St. Benignus, at Dijon, who ..... became chief of a 
school of art.^r 

And he further says : 

“ In the diocese of Metz Gontran and Adelard, celebrated Abbots of St. 
Trudon,. covered ITasba^^e with new buildings. * Adelard,* says a chronicler, 

* superintended the construction of fourteen churches.’ *' 

This association of functions continued long after. According to 
ViolIet-le^Duc, the religious houses, aad especially the abbey of Oluny, 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, furnished most of the archi- 
tects of Western Europe, who executed not only religious but also 
civil and perhaps military buildings. 

The diJBferentiation of the architect from the priest is implied in the 
following further quotation from Lacroix : — 

it was, moreover, at this period [of transition from Korman to Gothic] 
that architecture, like all the other aits, left the monasteries to pass into 
the hands of lay architects organised into confraternities.*’ 

Similar is the statement of Viollet-le-Duc, who, observing that in the 
thirteenth century the architect appears as an individual, and as a 
layman, says that about the beginning of it we see a bishop of 
Amiens . . . . charging a lay architect, Robert de LuzarcHhsj with 
the building of a great cathedral.” A empoos evidence <Jf the tran- 
sition may be added / » 

Raphael, in one of his liters, states that the Po^' (Leo X:) had aj)- 
poinM an aged friar to assiBt him in conducting the building of St. Peter’s ; 
and intimates tiiat he expected to leani some * secrets ’ in architecture from 
his experienced colleague (who was (ndeed an accomplished professor).” 

Passing to onr own county we find Kemble, in 
Mngland, remarking of the monks |bat— 

** painting, Sculpture and architecture were made fnmilifty throi^h their 
eirorts, and the best asamples of these civilising arts were furnished by their 
churches and monasteries.” .. 
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In harmony with statement is that of Eocleston :•!— 

« To Wilfrod of York and Benedict Biscop, Abbot of lYearmonth in the 
seventh century, the introduction of an approved style of architecture is 
due ; and under their direction*severai diurches and monasteries were built 
with unusiml splondpur/ ♦ 

An(jP afterwards, speiakihg of the bnildings of the Norman aiid of 
their dedgimrs, he says of the latter 

** Amongst the foremost appeared the bishops and other ecdesiastics, 
j^ose archit^t^ral skill was generally not less effective than thoir well-- 

How the transition from the clerical to the lay architect todc place fs 
not shown ; but it is probable that, eventually, the clerical architect 
limited himself to the general character of the edifice, leaving the 
constructive part to the master-builder, from whom has descended the 
professional architect. 

Chiefiy for form’s sake reference must be made to the gathering 
together and consolidation which, in our times, has been set up in the 
architect’s pixifession. There is little to remark further than that, the 
ntembers of it having been but few during earlier periods, when the 
amount of architectural building was relatively small, segre^tion and 
association of them could scarcely occur. Recently, however, there 
has been formed an Institute of Architects, and the body of men 
devoted to the art is tending more and more to make itself d^nite by 
imposing tests of qualification. 

At the same time cultivation of the art and maintenance of the 
interests of those pursuing it are achieved by sundry special 
periodicals. 


Herbebt Spencer, 



TIBU LLTJS AT HIS FAEM. 


T he country is the workshop of the many, the playground of the 
few. To some it has been and it will ever be lees a playground 
than a hospital; the refuge from all the forms of disillusion : deceived 
love, disappointed ambition, political discouragement, simple ennm. 
Men fly the tedium of crowds for solitude at once narcotic and 
intoxicant. Only the hermit in his mountain cell quite knows the 
meaning of the word excitement. Such things were always true, but 
they were not always rendered an account of. The poet of antiquity 
who most consciously ** returned to Nature” to comfort his sad heart 
with her healing sights was the Bomano di lioma, the Kome-born 
Tibullus. 

Another poet had taken far from towns the burden of an infinite 
MiTOw, but not for comfort ; not even vemista Sirmio could assuage 
its master’s all too real and too irremediable wound. The beart*acbe 
of Tibullus was also real to him, but it was self-centred and to a 
certain degree self-sougbt, unless we are to accept the results of 
temperament as inevitable. He was haunted by a gentle but per- 
si^ent melancholy, wliich pervades his poetry like a Death 

had less a partiei^ar than a universal meaning for him ; he does not 
seem to have felt the sharp edge of any severe loss : his fisher 
probably died before he was grown up, and his Another Aid sister 
lived to close his eyes. But, as if in prevision of his own early end, 
he was forever aware of the piesence of death, and he made no stoical 
boast of indifferenoe to it— he was very human. In his haptnest time 
of love his ^ is ‘‘ Let me b^<Sd thee when my last hdti^ is come, let 
me^oid thee wiili my dying hand he bids Delia to his funersl 
whkht in his imagihation, he diatlii0% sees. When that was written 
he was in excellent health, and was in pdraession of many of the best 
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gif la of fate — ^greaf telaat^ a^ 1^ lioste of friends, 

among wbom was Horace, who thought him parifooltfly fortanato. 
Though a good deal of property which he ought to have inherited 
was oondsoated, he waa plaoed above the need of presente from 
patrw, so that he oottld preserve a perfect independence in his 
frimJ^ips with men Of h^h position ; an advantage of wh^tch those 
who had it not conldj no donbt, keenly appreciate the vaine/ Of 
external eam^ for his low spirits two have been disc^ed ; the 
infidelities of the woman he loved and oonld not help loving, knowing 
welLher unworthiness ; and again, the soreness he felt as an aristo- 
cratic Homan patricdi at the downfall of fre^om, in which he drew no 
consolation from the larger vision of a great Italy that shone on 
Virgirs prophetic eyes. But if 'those things helped to give him a 
distaste for the world, the secret of his melancholy must be chiefly 
looked for in a mind withont ambition, almost without aspirarions; 
full of vague regrets, wide sympathies, aesthetic sensibilities ; prone to 
eelf-analysis, impressed with a sense of surrounding mystery, but not 
with the desire to penetrate it. Tibullus was the child of a tired age, 
of a century sick with many of the intellectual maladies of onr own. 

The principal part of the property remaimng to him lay at a place 
called Pedum, on the spurs of the Apennines (not far from Pales- * 
trina), where the poet hsd spent much of his childhood. The 
situation is still , delightful, and then presented a pleasant mixture of 
cultivated land and woods. At this Pedum farm he gamed the 
intimate knowledge of peasant-folk which enabled him to draw a 
series pf country scenes that combine the pious beauty of Millet with 
something of the crude humour of Teniers. Take one oi^ these : the 
forecast of a prosperous year. Laurel boughs crackle in the sacred 
fire, and farmers rejoice and thus interpret the omen : granaries will 
be full, and the vats not large enough to contain the wine when the 
rustic has trodden out the grapes and sated j^imself with the sweet 
inebriating must. New children will be bom, and the little boy, the 
treasure of the house, will catch his father’s ears and kiss him ; nor 
will the old grandjft^er tke of watching his little grandson and 
prattling \yith the child in bi^en words. It is strange that before « 
the coming of the master-teacme/ 0^ ^itre the two 

poets ^ho beet undetet^^ t^e cbanns of babyhood were two young 
bachelors reCatallus^nd Tibullus. 

The ruBlim ci Tfounns are xmt impossible innooer^ but it was 
with a eye that he observed their excesses. Se is more 

amused when^ey take more than is good for them. 

Once, fodeed, be givea a Jitete word of^repropl, „ The incident is in 
this wise r ^peammt goes w^ his wife and thiidm to a pfoife 
in the Ididy drove. They have a ** real good time ”5 prayers to the 
gods are sucoeeded by a fesstv^ ^ -nothing occurs to mar 
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tliw eBjoyment. But when the du^ comes and they drive back in 
the cart^ thoroughly tired as workers so easily are with pleasure, the 
pBiM being not very sober, begins to disagree with his w'ife ; after 
they get home the quarrel ihickens ; spiteful words are bandied jo and 
fro, the wife has her ears boxed, and, alas ! her locks cid pff, ^en 
she cries, and in the end he cries, too, to see the work of "his ipad 
hands: 

" Wc Jell ont, my wife and I, 

And kissed again with tears.** 

A satisfactory ending ; but, says Tibullus, how much better it would 
have been to have only pulled her hair down and not to have cut 
it off ! 

The most touching rites of rural piety were those connected with 
the humble family worship of the paternal Lares-^^the souls of the 
righteous departed who were appointed or permitted to watch over 
the living. How the Italian people clung to a belief in a present and 
familiar guardian— one who had lived on earth and who could 
sympathise with their small necessities — may be still seen in the 
niche with an image over the cottage door, or the shrine with a picture 
in the comer of the cornfield. If the peasant is extremely prosperous, 
a white cloth edged with lace, which hangs down in front, is placed 
before the picture or image, and on the cloth stand two high-backed 
vases containing artificial flowers. If the worshipper is very poor, the 
flowers are real, and a disused meat-tin, picked up out of the road, 
serves for a vase, 'the florid visage of the Australian ox on the 
label looks down, not altogether incongruously, from many such a 
rustic altar. 

The attitude of the peasant’s mind to bis Lares is transparently 
clear ; hut what was that of the mind of a highly cultivatedL man like 
Tibullus, who belonged to a society which was rapidly ceasing to 
believe at all, even in tife august Immortals ? It might be difficult 
to And an ibnalogy in Italy, but it can be easily found in Bussia. The 
educated Rnsrian who has travelled feels the same for the family 
Icon as the Homan poet felt for the family Lares. He feels, in the 
first place, that f^is is an institution colbected with the sacred ties of 
kinship and eiven with national fife and sentiment; that such an 
institution is very touching and interesting, and is^^uoh inwe worthy 
of encouragement than of contempt ; that, for the rest, if there be a 
Power that hears, all aspirations and the peasant’s humblest sacrifice 
will find their way to It Sa jpiri^e That 

lastly, there is Buc^ a thing ascLuck, and the Icon brings .luck, never 
mind howw This point of view is sincere within its limite-^quite as 
sincere as . some graver assumptibnB of belief. It is, moreoyer, a 
matter common observation that flourishes at the time 

when serious rdigi(^ eoDvictimiB are increasingly shaken. 
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It WEB to the patamal Lares, at whose feet he ran aboat as a child, 
that TibalW thoughts trayell^ when he was startiaip to accompany 
his friend and captain Messala in the expedition between the Oaronne 
and the ^ ‘ r^pid Bhone ” It was to them that he addiessedi the simple 
prayer to be preserred m hour of battle. “ Be it no shaine/^ he 

eai^, that you are out of an old tiiink, f<w eyen s^ you 

udmbited the abode of my old grandfather. The men of ^oee days 
kept better faith when a wooden idol stood in a small shrine imd 
received poor oderipgs. The d^y was propitiated if one gave it a 
libation from the new vintage or set a crown of corn-ears on its sacred 
head. Whoever had had his wishes fulfilled, carried - c^erings to the 
god with his oWn hand, followed by a little girl hearing fine honey- 
comb.” * If he escape, he too will honour the Lares : a pig shall be 
offered up to them which he will follow clad in white and crowned 
with my^e. And then he inveighs against the honors and stupidity 
of war, witii the open disgust of a man who could prove himself not 
only brave, but exceptionally valorous, on occasion. Let others make 
a boast of martial deeds : it is enough for him to listen, as he drinks, 
to the stories told by the garrulous old soldier, who traces his camp 
on the table with his finger dipped in red wine. What folly it is to 
seek death in war: is it not always near, approaching with noi^less 
feet ? In the next lines we seem to hear not only the note of 
Tibullus* sadness but the sigh of all antiquity at . the gate oi death : 
‘‘ There are no fields of harvest below^ no cultivated vineyards but 
fierce Cerberus and the Stygian ferry-boat. A pale crowd, with flesh- 
less chaps and burnt hair, wander by the gloomy marsh.” 

How much to be preferred to military glory is the lot of the man' 
who grows old in. his cottage, with his children round him ! He 
follows his sheep, his son looks atfer the lambs, and wh«n he comes 
home tired, his wife prepares warm water to refresh him. May such 
a lot be mine!” Tibullus bad his prayers fulfilled so far that he 
escaped scatheless, and with no little glory, from the Aquitanian 
campaign, in which be served Messala as aide-de-camp, but the year 
after, when on his way to Asia with the same commander, he fell ill 
with a fever at Corfu, that undermined his once strong constitution. 
One of his mclft beautiful allies was written when the fever was at 
its worst and he had almost abandoned hope^ What had he: done to 
merit d^h? Be^had hurt no one, nor had he ^ uilhd blM^ 

phemies against tl^ ‘ gods ” His hair was black, and cr^b^ age 
bad not comb upeu him. Unlike many andent poets, Tibullus did 
not hate old tender wish to grow bid end to the 

events of his youth^^'^ He hisifi^ up 

sacrifices fca^ his reoov^, and Aether ho lives or dies, at Teast to 

remember him.: - / 

Tibullus minutely describes tie Ambarvalia or Bpriug Festival, when 

■ ■ ■■ ■ v-; ' 
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were purified a ceremony resembling tbe Messing of tbe 
^Id land pf tiie beaste, wbiob is siiill in force tmder the religion whose 
lonnd^^ born twenty^siz years after this ’ejkgy ' was ; writ^ 
rite,'^'^ TibnllnSj had been , handed down to them from the old 
tiine^ and it was good and seemly to perform it. utftiw 4he wor^ of 
the year cpmes this sblemn day of rest ; it is a Sabbath for all^ the 
furrows rest» the ploughman rests, the unharnessed; oxeh restj with 
garlanded headsi before their full manger; the woman puts not her 
hand to the spindk^ The holy Irab is led to the altar, followed by 
the folk wearing crowns of olwe. The greater deities ate then in- 
roked : Bacchus with his grapes, Geres with her com-ears : Gods of 
oar native land, we purify our fields, we purify our hinds v repel, ye 
gods, all evils from our boundaries. Let not our crops cheat the 
labours of the harvest with deceitful blades, nor the slow-footed lamb' 
fear the swift wolves. Then the sleek rustic, cheered by the pleu- 
teouBuess of his fields, will heap large logs on the blazing hearth ; and 
a crowd of born thralls, a good sign of a thriving farmer, will spprt, 
and erect bowers 6f twigs before the altar.” 

Another interpretation of the words given here as ** bowers of 
twigs** is that they mean “baby-houses” made in play by the slave 
children of the house. Bark as is the blot of slavery upon ancient 
civilisation, one is always being rerlinded that the slaves (especially 
those who, like these children, were bom on the estate) were well 
cared for, and, as a rule, kindly treated. 

Tibullus praises the rural gods for having instructed men in all the 
arts of peace : how first to cover the little log-hut with thatch, how to 
break oxen for the plough, how to put wheels to the cart. And he 
praises the husbandman for having been the first civiliser ; the first to 
graft the slj^ple, to irrigate the garden, to press out the juices of the 
golden grape, even to invent the elements of music and poetry. It is 
well to iu>tice how usually the ploughman, not the shepherd, is the 
central figure in the Latin poetry of the country ; it was more 
bucolic l^an pastoral. Thus Tibullus points to the labourer as he 
who first fbng rustic words in determinate mefuiure to relieve him 
from the wearmess of his long toil at the plough. It was the 
labourer, toa^ Who began to compose airs to the oaten pipe in rest- 
time after meals, whidi, on the proper days, he sang to the garlanded 
images of the g(^. The Boman peasant is not here repiasented as 
piping to his divinities ; but pipers were very early employed in the 
temples, perhaps aooii after the introduction of the pipe from 
They aei^ to have been also engaged to attend fonerfdf ; Augustus 
cat doWs ^e number that im|bt ^ so einp%ed to 
the piipers to eat in the teniplea.^^^; T^ led to a sort of atiihe $ the 
pipers left Borne in a body, but were brought back by a stratagem, 
which is related by livy and When they reappeared they 

were masked, to which Ovid ascribes ^le origin of people */ wearing 
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strange dresses and meriy luyiags to old-fashioned airs oi^ 

the Ides of Jane ’^p^otices snggestive of dam With 
r^ard to pping in the temples, it sronld 'be mteresting ^to know 
Chetheii^ the cttstom bf peasants of pla^ring on life and 

a ipe befcne the shm^ of the Madonna (as they used tOKdo dating 
hristmiaB e^kvat itome) does not date baok to some pre-Christian 
practice. /Hieeb rdde musicians have handed their ai^ down from 
father to son f^m Um immemorial, ;bill it has become an instincj# 
with them to ihrovr a devotional meaning into their wild notes, which 
even Jhe human voice rarely succeeds in expressing. 

Tibnllus recalls how, of old, the villagers assembled once a year to 
sing the praise of Bacchus, when the leader of the best chorus or the 
best^ individual singer received a goat as a not-tQ-be-ddlpised 
ret^ard.” He does not addj because, his readers did not need to be 
told, that this early Attic folk^toumament, which was held to 
celebrate the opening of the new wine, was the humble origin of 
Athenian tragedy, the word tr^edy ** being derived from the 
present of a goat.* ^ 

In spite of his criticism of war, the poet had more than once ^ 
thought of returning to the camp, the only active life open to one wM' 
preserved a haughty detachment from the politics of the day, giving 
no word either of eulogy or blam#to that head of the State whom his 
brother poets were saluting as divine. Sometimes, without doubt, a 
secret voice whispered to him that he was meant for a nobler part 
than that of pouring out upon worthless objects the treasures of a 
love which could not help forgiving. Bat the personal ambition or 
impersonal enthusiasm that might have spurred him to austaiued 
action was lacking.; he knew his weakness perfectly; he turned 
himself inside out and examined the contents with a* half con- 
temptuoua smile, la theory he always held to the same rule of life 
— to enjoy while you may, while there is time ; 

“Be merfj t See, the steeds of night advanoe, 

And yellow Stars enweave their wanton dance ; 

Aftei; them, silent sleep with sombre wmgs 
And dreams of dark, mysterious countenance. 

But like- the poet, of whom he often reminds us, he 

knew only too brcU tht^.a Ught heai^ is not to be had feur the askm^ 
Those dark dreanm if probably a real expeiiaiioe, as 

he moiB Ms^ m^ 

sunlit 

So we leave this ttoman bught, takix^a last look 

as, Ik; a Levina by two 

thousand ^ followed the ploughing bxep, or tamed up the 
soil wi^ a.forlr, or cirried kome a dtrayed lamb in his bosom. 

MiKTWiiNGo CissiBESco. 
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T he present would seem to be a peculiarly ^tting occasion for the 
in4iati<^ of certain much>needed reforms in the Established 
^Church. Whatever may have been the chief cause which led to the 
defeat of the late Government, unquestionabli^ that defeat was due in 
large measure to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Believing that 
the Church should be a self-governing body, some Churchmen have 
regretted the result. But for the moment, at any rate, Disestablish- 
ment must be ruled out of court. Church reforms are in the air. 
Should the Conservatives allow the present opportunity to slip, 
many waverers will, we believe, be reconciled to the severing of the 
Church from State patronage and control. Amongst other points 
especially pressing for reform, 1 would venture to draw the attention 
of Churchmen to the question of the unbeneficed clergy ; for here the 
condition of things threatens speedily to become something of a 
scandal, to the Church at large. It is almost a wonder that the 
Bishops have not taken the matter in hi^d. What little time they 
could spare from the discussion of the latest Papal Encyclical and the 
formulation of impossible schemes of national education might weB, 
one wo^d think, be devoted to this subject, since it is they who are 
respcwble for the (agination of curates. Numbers of the middle-aged 
and elderly remmn uU^beneficed and are nnableato find ^pl^oyment. 
No doubt this is partly due to the insane craze of the present day for 
emp^ing young men in eyeiy department of labour. It is not un- 
coitobii) for instance, for the mimual labourer to dye his hair in order 
to disghise his years. But Ik is more largely the result 6f the great 
growllk of curates in modern tiines, till they now numb^ something 
like one-third of the olf^rgy.^^ ^ ^ curate is, compamtively 

speaking, a modern instituticm^ Churchmen of an earlier date* pro- 
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vid«d libeifally for thm mmisters by a ^stem ot endowTnents ; bnt 
their sncoessor^. haye not imitated this examplcj^ and the oarate 
remains neither adeqnately nm; permanently provide for. One conld 
tolerate the good'-hompured s&rcasm of contemporary wnters of drama 
and %3tion at the mrpemm of the curate^ although straws like these 
will show which way ^e wind is blowing^ but unfortunately it can- 
not be denied that are real and substantial grievanoM; 

Being concenied^ia a recent movement which had for its object the 
investigatieii of the (acta of the case with regard to the unbeneficed, 
and, if possible^ the amelioration of their lot, I have had favourable 
opportunitieB of arriving at a correct judgment in the matter. Were 
I at liberty to quote from the correspondence which I have received, I 
could a tale unfold; but it must suffice to glance more generally at 
the subject. These grievances may, in the main, be classed under 
three Imads: - 

1. There is first of all the vexed question of tenure. Nominally 
the law does not permit the incumbent, except when entering upon 
a new benefice, to give the curate notice to quit his post, but no case 
has ever come to my notice, non have 1 ever seen tt stated that the > 
bishop refused such permission. He invariably sides with th^ stronger 
party, and counsels resignation for the sake of peace. In practice, 
therefore, it comes to this, that the curate, though licensed by bis 
diocesan, is in reality the private servant of the incumbent. Although 
in rare cases only, is the stipend provided from the pocket of his 
superior, yet the phrase, ** So and so keeps a curate,” is familiar 
enough in the country, if not in London. The rector can at any 
moment abrogate the licence of the bishop. The curate is in reality 
appointed by the incumbent and dismissed by him. Though both are 
equally priests in the Church, yet there is one law for the incumbent 
and another for the curate, and the law in this instance is not, as 
jurists are wont to assure ns, on the side of the weaker parfy. The 
rector cannot be dislodged from his freehold, the curate’s tenure is 
insecure^ This often leads to great hardship. Dismissal for private 
and triviid reasons is not infrequent. But other cases also occur 
whore an incumbent and his curate may have worked together 
on the happiest ter^B of loyalty and friendship for a period of years 
until deal^ or prdm^^a removes the former from^ his sphere. The 
curate, th^ possibly advancing ht years, is cut adrift by the.sndcessor 
to the benafioe, it may the wbqll 

and is the a^ogy of oSbier 

professions^ sense, it might have been 

supposed that the curate was the most fitting person to suoeeed to the 
living; but no, the authprities appear«tp be 

able for even a meritorious curate to eUQoeed to a where he has 

formerly worked as assistant, famniar though he presumably is with 
VOL. LXIX. H 
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iilf Tbis is a state of tlungs which calls for rem^y, and it> 

heeil suggested that such cases should be submitted to a Qourt of 
^hitra^u. But rather tba|i tl:4« unseemly venlilatioii of grievaDces 
ftiid waging of dirty Ihien in better if the bishop 

were to nominate as well aa;lice&^ M rev^ting 

to the diocese as the, n^t of Church life;i *1^6 bish|^ made 

himself a(»|uaix^d the, a locali^ would appoint a 

suitable majo to hll the yacajucy, or he might nomim^ two or from 
whom the incumbaut might mhke his seleiatipn. There woiuld seem 
to be np reason why the curate so nominated should not work 
harmoniondx with his superior, even though their views might 
not be identical in evei^ particular There are High Church* 
bishoiie and Low Church rectors; why not Low Church rectors 
and High Church curates ? DifferencieB of this kind would 
of course be borne in mind by the bishop in making his appointments. 
And eyen should those of ilissimilar views be brought together, it is 
not improbable that the congregation would be the gainers, inasmuch 
as they would haye a better opportunity of hearing ^e whole Cospel 
instead of a part of it. ^ Both would still be teaching within the wide 
boundaries permitted by the Anglican Church. The fact is that so 
little are the laity as a rule instructed in the Catholic faith, that very 
few are capable of acxmrately diagnc^ing fom a rtian’s pulpit utterances 
what his views are, always supposing that he has any. They assign 
a man to the category High, Low, or Broad, according to the iise of 
the church where he serves. Outward regalia, dress, ratlier than 
teaching, settles the point for the. majority. It is only the narrower 
kind of clergy and laity, who we may hope are rapidly disappearing, 
that would really object to diversity of teaching from the pulpit. 1 
submit, then, the plan of nomination by the bishop as upon the whole 
considerably preferable to the present one of nomination by the 
incumbent ; though it is probable that none will be altogether satis* 
factory until the laity have at least some sort of share in the choice 
of their piMtors. 

Incidentally, too, this plan would obviate ^ther difiSMty — ^tbe 
growth of outiTQf^^yorks an^ngst the ranks of the clergy. Hiehopa 
would refrain indwriminate titles when welLti^ minijEh 

texs renmn upem^l^ed. domination would be msde fr^ these to 
yacsncies as they oociari^ It will possibly be said j^t if i» e 

thixig fpr the bi^uQp to Tefuse ordiDation to one duly qu^ified and 
prof^ng himself to be balled by the Spirit of Goflr this, 

yet such refusal would probably only be for a year or:^fwo, and it 
wQidd ^^ar i^at th^ee have a i^ior diim, and should 

be regarded as a disriudb chair^ upon, the whole Chur#; 

We recoileot, as amusii^ly that Mr. Samuel 

Fepye, in his Diary, relates ho# one wsB^g with Dean- 
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ITaller, and^ amongst ^tlier they of the liberty 

which the bishop t^es to adi^t into orde^ imyl^y tliat w 
Among btheie^ ime Botmdtv^/ a cample mecdianie^ ww a person 
foimerly of : He ^d me he wcndd (x>OipUn^ 

catisa of oomplaitit would seem to be still with 

2. The secKmd^ of the curate is the Shanel^ 0 ^ For 

this ihe laMy must ;ih large measure be^ held respcmsiblej iiiad% is to 
them that nhl^s^^ innst look f or a solntion of the problem. 
They aie^ es colpably negligent as to the manner axed amonzi^ 

of :remtin^Mm]i which the dergy receive. In the earlier years oi liib 
there is iio hardship, the stipends of enrates having oemsideraHy 
inoreased. It is in middle age and aftmwurds that the pinch oomes, 
should the enrate remain unbeneficed. Let it/tiien^ be f noddy r 
nised that, , owing to the great increase in the nnmb^ of the asmstaht 
clergy^ all oc^ot be beneficed. A man should no loii^r W i^arded 
with snspicioni if he remain without promotion. This need tiot be 
deplored, for spiritual influence does not depend upon pomtiCn; There 
are many who make ezeeUent parish priests, and yet lack tlmt capacity 
for business and organisation essential for the management of a large 
paridhi. There would be little cause of complaint were there some- 
thing of the nature of a progressive stipend for the unbenefbcd. In* 
all other professions a man naturally hopes to make more money with 
advancing years. He is content with small beginnings, if later life 
affords a prospect of increased ease and comfort. And this^ we 
maintain, is a perfectly legitimate aspiration, neither worldly nor out 
of place in the parson, but according to the dictates of common-sense. 
Yet when this apparently self-evident proposition was mooted by 
myself at the recent meeting at Sion College, it was received with 
howls of ezecradpti on the part of a nntpber of very juvenile curates. 
So vknl^tly w^es the merest suggesti^ of any improvement in their 
temporal lot resented by them that, beginning with prayer, the meet- 
ing ended with Billingsgate, till, one was led to wonder ; who those 
persona are whio, when a clerical appeuntmentwpith anything is vacant, 
move heaveh and eaiph M csbder to obtm 
And it fairiy be laid at the door of enrates that have 

been over^-toady to publish their grievarmes. They have, aS . a rule, 
been wiUi;^ to sab^fioe themsi^vea to :^ir ww But tho thing 

threatens to become intolerable and tojnrious to^ weHarb. of the 

Church at large. Far from inmea^g^ 

advancing years. The nnbenefioed prie^ must be to accept 

less letonheratioii at forty than when fixgt admitted to orde^ Just 
at an age wfaea the tootor of a parish is regarded as in his prime, 
that is probably between forty and fifty, the ooxato finds his services 
at a diaebunt, and himself a drug In the' derical market. What is 
wanted is a enrates* aagin|mta1aiOB fund in each diocese, which should 
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^acantiee a progressive incre^e in stipend for the nhbeneBced, not 
rMng of course indefinitely, or a Curate of fifty would be too expen- 
fave a luxury, but to a maximum of itoy £250« Thij a 

fair prospect to those taking orders, even though the^ remained un- 
beneficed, There is, we are aware, a Onrates* Angient^mn ^u^^ 
already in existence, W^hic^ endeavoms to raise the stipends of all 
those who have been fifieen years in orders to £200 annum. 
Unfortunately it is very inadequately supported- The bishops be- 
tween them coutriboted last year less than £30 to its funds, whilst 
incumbents are singularly chary of permitting its claims to be urged 
in their churches. We are confident that were the facts of the case 
thoroughly understood by the laity they would contribute more 
largely to augment the incomes of their clergy, and this would be 
preferable to supporting schools for the maintenance of their children 
when the parents are dead. It esm hardly be expected|bat if things 
are allowed to drift on as they are, men of the highew calibre will 
consent to take orders. Neither will parents and guardians who have 
spent large sums upon the education of their sons willingly allow 
them to sacrifice their prospects of worldly success. Already this is 
found to be increasingly the case. The proportion of those entering 
the ministry who have graduated at the Universities is steadily de- 
creasing. We are far from asserting that men of humble origin will 
never make good pastors. But the laity as a rule are very sus- 
ceptible upon this point, and it is probably the fact that a well edu- 
cated and refined gentleman will be the most competent to deal even 
with the lower classes of the community. It doubtless grates upon 
the better feelings to think of men calculatiDg the chances before 
entering upon the work of the Church. But putting aside the case 
of those who have taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, there 
remains a distinct temptation for others without such qualification 
to look upon the Church as a means of advancement in social 
position. 

It hM been found necessary, we are told, by some of ike colleges 
established for the training of lay workers, t{|| extract from their 
students a definite pledge that they will make no endeavour t6 pro- 
ceed to Holy Orders. It would have been part of the work of the 
proposed Curates’ Union to investigate these points and provide more 
reliable information upon them. As far as our experience has gone, 
it has tended to riiqw that iucumbents, at any rate in towns, who 
have advertised for curates have found no lack ‘ bf replies, but that 
to reject a ggeat number of these as ^^ nitmitable ” ; 
and unsni^ble in this connection will generally be fotind to mean 
absence of a univemty degtee«- bi? the manner and tearing of a 
gentleman. If the laity reidly derire the Church to continue to be 
officered by men of the highest Claa they will have to adopt some 
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B;a6h plan as we haye to guarantee for clergy, especially for 

those remaining nnbeheidoe«d, a more assured fatiire. The Chnrcli has 
so far interosted/herse^^^^^^^^^^^m the temporal bondition of the newly 
ordained that ^e enjoins in the rubric that they be decently 
habited ”; bnt it is soid^imes loigotten that dpl^es if e&r 
wheiS wih and ehildreh^^^^l^^ be supported upon the ^ 
stipend, they iKKin become threadbare. We are far from ^fimding 
improyidei^ marnages, of regarding a clergyman’s widow and chUdf^n 
left totallj^ unprovided for as a^manifestation of the mystenons wo 
ing^ of Ffovidenoe. But the English people have shown that, as a 
niie, they prefer their clergy to be married. This may be prudent, 
though J^man Catholics think otherwise. Put into plain &gliah, it 
means lhat priests are human, and that the prie6t,i^like the doctor, is, 
in the course of his professional duty, frequently brought into delicate 
relations with the opposite sex. Though here again the laity,’ as is 
their wont, SCem to draw a somewhat incomprehensible distinction 
between incumbent and curate. The curate, though engaged in 
the same work as the rector, is usually preferred to be single, and 
incumbents do not hesitate to advertise for unmarried mem But to 
sum up this part of the subject ; though there are great prizes in the 
Church and a greater equalisation might not be amiss, it is, upom the 
whole, to the laity that the appeal must be made, and by them that 
the solution to the financial difficulty must be found. 

The suggested curates' union had no ulterior aims upon the pockets 
of incumbents, often already empty enough. It was open to all, 
clergy and laity alike. The idea of curates organising opposition to 
incumbents is absurd upon the face of it when it is considered that 
it is from the ranks of the nnbeneficed that the latter are recruited. 
Xu one particular only have the assistant clergy a legitimate cause for 
grumbling against their superiors. This will be found in the novel 
and ever-gtowing demands made upon them by iucumbents, as may 
be seen by ^heir advertisements. For instance : the curate is fre<- 
quently r^iured to be young, to have no family, to be musical, to be 
a total abstain^, 0 ^ the like. No^ of these things were any part 
of tha ordination are conditions which one priest has 

no ri^t tp impose as a condition of being permitted to 

.work ma'par^. V ■■'vy-:'.-. ; 

3. Tboa third is one which may be more briefiy dminissed. 

It is lack of ropresentation in Oonvodation, in dioccaan oosi^^ 
and upomthe committees of various Church bodies Property qualifi- 
catiouh as easoutial to the possession of a vote for GonvocaHon must 
be abolished, and the question recognisdi as one between fellow-priests, 
not one of money. Should the present Parliament grant to the Church 
a reasonaHe self-govexnment pt^t will beocme in- 

crearingly impobt^C ^ it is, ohrates have not 
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About representation in OimvooAtioo, inasmnoh as that ho3j 
reforms witboat the consant of Parliam^t, and 
so is little more than an interesting debatnig society, It shonld espe^ 
be contended for that tiie n^}i^$oad shonld have^^ 
management of aU^ditiohal as 

id; present oonstittited^ som^mes^^i^^ rery unfair conditioBB tipon 
. those whose stipends they pay> and tend their 

'. freedom of tii<mght and aetto ' 

In thim dmwb% att^ to the nnwti^actchy position dt tiie nn- 
benefioed ^mgy I ha^ i^deavonred to exaggerate notbrng ghd to set 
down nonglit in malice. There will, of oonnie, be cantaadE^hamsi^ 
and insnjjifflrdmate curates. These, we are Iwppy to thiadk; 
nnmeioas, I have^ad in my mind rather the case of two fdam men, 
inonmbent and curate, of av^age common-sense and gentlemanly 
bearing, engaged in the same work. We cminot legislatO fo excep- 
tional cases or antiquated failures. Other schemes of ref orm more 
drastic and f^-reaehing are, of course, easily CDnoeivaUe, but the 
suggestions which 1 have made have, at any rate, the merit of sim- 
plicity : they require no Acts of Parliament for their realisation ; and 
as such I commend them to the attention of practical Churchmen of 
whatever shade of belief. 


A. G. B. ATKTNSOjr. 



KELATIO^ OP THE CHEISflit 
. ItEVELATION TO EXPE RIEXCE. 


rilHAT ail OttT knovrledge begins with experience/' says Kant, 

X “ there can be no doubt,” and our knowledge, being human 
knowledge, can only begin with human experience. The latter has 
i) 0 en defined for us by a later philosopher than^ Kant^ and one of the 
dee^t thinkers of the present age, as “knowledge of matters offset 
recognised as such.” * The term “ matters of fact ” is, however, very 
widely inclusive. I perceive t this room in which I am writing, it 
has a defined shape, its walls and floor are of a particular colour, it 
contains various articles of furniture, each distinct from the other, 
each having its own form, consistency, degree of hardness, tmhre of 
sound when struck, transparency or opacity, &c. &c. These are all 
matters of fact, an^ I can verify them — i.e., make myself sure that I 
recognise them as such, by the help of my senses, by sight, touch, or 
heariz^. But a thought passes through my mind. That I have the 
thought is no less a matter of fact to me ^an that I see the paper 
on which I am writing, or feel l^e pen between my fingers, yet I 
cannot verify it by ||eanB of my senses. It is not because I see, or 
touch, or heitf it,* by any inference from seeing, touching, or 
hearing, that having a thought is. to me a matter of fact. If, however, 
I want this ^nat^ be recognised as such by othere than 

'Tnywftlfj i%T make fehem in this respect 0^ 

experience, then the -lenses corse into play a^in. ; I s]^^ to my 
fellow-men, or I vmte to ^en^ a^d by the help of their sight or t^ir 
hearing, they aiiM my havi% a w 

matter # ^ direct •knowledge of the thought is 

mine, who n^ed no sensuons intermediary ^ 

* T. Gmeu, Stiiiw ” § 16, > v ^ 

+ ‘I'hrougliout this ujiiav, to jmfrv^.'v^ ii ir. »h** SL-r.w oi to uivar$ of, wnetiier 
ihat whSch we are aware of bt,- a i-.bvB'cal or a 'V': 
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It seems, therefore, as though we may ^mde matters of ftiot under 
two heads : (1) those, which we ^‘ recognise as such ” by the help of 
our senses \ and (2) those in Who^ reoognition as ordinarily 

imderstood take no part ; constitute hnm 

recoghition of both these Is necesimry.^^^ 

designate as a nomalhnman i^ing man who:^^^^ either to ^^now 
that he communioates with the outer world by means of Ms senses, or 
to know that he has tboaghta With regard to this doable knowledge^ 
two important remarks must be made. 

X. In the first place, onr manner of attaining it despite ^e wide 
difference which obtains at first sight, is fundamentally the same; It 
is through perc^iion, or self-conscions presentation^ that we bwome 
aware of anything whatever, whether it be an object in the eitemal 
world, a sensation, or a thought. Consequently without perception 
we could have no experience, as we understand experience, at all. If 
experience is the beginning of knowledge, percepition is the beginning 
of experience, and facts of which we are directly oonsciou#i^rGugh 
perception, impress us with a sense of reality unattainable in any 
other way. Whatever our philosophic predilections may be, we all 
in practice agree with Kant that one great test of reality is to be given 
first in perception.” It is of importance to remember, however, that 
the perception of which this is true is not only perception by means 
of the senses, but that also by which we become aware of our mental 
processes. We are not more sure of perceiving light than we are of 
perceiving that we have thoughts. The one certitude is on a par with 
the other. 

11. It is the fact that our perception is self-conscious which welds 
together the two classes of matters of fact of which we have spoken 
in inseparable union, and renders human experience, however diversi- 
fied, one experience still. The man does not confuse himself with his 
perceptions. He is present to himself in distinction from what is not 
himself ; he maintains and recognises his own identity through mani- 
fold chants, and even though it be out of his weakness ” that he 
shapes the shadow Time,” yet he could not in truth so shape it if he 
were himself the cdiild of Time, if, while conscio of succession in his 
feelings and his thoughts alike, he were not equally conscious that 
the self which fe^S and thinks is not a succession either of thoughts 
or of feelings or of botiiy but remains unchang^fftdy prasei^t as they 
arise and pass. * 

To be a self-distiiignishing, self-presenting subject, a person, is 
therefore the condition of human experience, and consequently it is 
to ev^ man the ultimate ftict of his own exktence beneath 
beyond which he cannot gOw Tlie “ jK^wer to say ‘ I ami t ^ ? ^ 

yeiy groundwork of his life. W he could not Uve i^e life of 

a man at all ; and although soine philosophers have tried t0 ^Id^ 
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away the egOf and to regard it as a series of ‘^states of cotiBcioiisneBs/' 
the assertion .may safely be made that, saeh a: doctrine is foredoomed 
to destr action wheHeyMr men. seriously reflect tt|k>n it, for no effort of 
the intelligence wiU Enable ^ns to evolve consciousness of a one 
and 67er-piR^nt out of & sti^c^sian bf any “ states ? wluii^ bo 
tbey^physiCal or {myohicsl. It is therefore of pawonoant iinporta^^ 
to retnember thaj no theory of experience can possibly be correct or in 
accordance does not treat it from the point of i^ew of a 

self* or rather of selves.* For a human being is not a solitary and isolated 
in^vidualy He is one of 4i vast number of men, each of whom is a 
seifrpresenting and self-distingaishiDg subject like himself; and we 
have therefore to take into account another important and funda- 
mentid fact. It is^ that human ex^e'i^ience agrees mth itseif. In one 
sense, indeed, it is almost infinitely diverse, for no two men’s lives are 
exactly the same, and not unfrequently the great diBBimilarities of 
what we may call their minor conditions, differences of era, of 
character, of social surroundings, of degrees of knowledge, somewhat 
obscure our apprehension of the fact that in their great main out- 
lines they are essentially the same. 

To take the most obvious illustration : Different as are tbe^ 
conceptions of the external world formed by the savage and the 

* In tWa connection U may be interesting to cite the following remaiki regarding 
tbe payohologicttl aspect of tbi«i qne^Hon : ‘‘However much assailed ot diso^ed, 
the conception of a mind or ron>ci»»u- Milijt-ct. is to be found implicitly or ex]plicitly 
in all psychological writers whatever,— hot more in Berkeley who accepts it as a 

fact than in Hume who accepts it as a Action Wherever the word or 

its derivatives, occurs in psychology, we might substitute the word Ego and 
analogous derivatives, did such exist. .... By pure Ego or Subject, it is proposed to- 
denote the simple fact that everything mental is referred to a Self, This jwycho- 
logical conception of a self or subject, then, is .... by no means identical with the 
metaphysical conception of a soul or mind-atom, or of mind-stuff not atomic ; it may 
be kept as free from metaphysical implication as the conception of .a biological 
individual, or organism with which it is so intimately connected. The attempt, 
indeed, has frequently been made to resolve the former into the latter, and ^ And 
in mind only su^ an individuality as has an obvious connteipart in this individuality 
of tbe organism, what we may call an objective individuality. But such procedure 
owes all its plausibility to the fact that it leaves out of sight the difference between 
the biological and the psychological standpoints. All that the biologist means by a 
dog is ‘ lily surri r-f 'he pl.ew'iniiia which make up its corporeal existence * (Professor 
HuiUey, ■ Hu.xi:-,' Englisl; Mi n or lA'Siors Series, p. 171). And inasmuch as its pre- 
sentatioh to any one in i^icular is a point of no importance, the fact of presentation 
at all may be very well dtbpped out of account. liet us now turn to Mind ; Why should 
we not takie tMs word or the word ‘soul* simply as a name for the series of mental 
phenomena Which,^ make up an individual mind?" Surely the moment we tiy dis- 
'o i'li.'* question, we realise that the cases are differex|L *' Series 

I f :i. ‘ 1 .;.,: ■ r-,- whom ? For any passer-by such lake stock of 

our bidlogicil dog ? obviously only for that individaal ini:.ii iL>e:f : vet that is 
supposed to be made up of, to be nothing different from, the aeries of phenomena. 
Are we, then, quoting J. S. Mill’s words, “to accept the paradox that sciiit.Tbiiig 
which «.r Aifffotiifvi is hut a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series . .... 
Paradox is too mild a word : even contradiction will hardly sufUce. It is as impi..«>s:l>'ic 
to express “ lieing aware of” by one term as it u to express an oqaaltyfi ipr an^^ 
relation bv one term ; wlmt knows can no more ae identical with .what is known, than 
a weight with what it a rent-it of re«;.siigs is whal :? known or presented. 

Then What knows, what it is piesemed it;, oarn-*,; be Vrui! series of feelings, and this 
withoutxegard to the point Mill mentions— ^viz., that the inAnitely greater part of the 
series is either past or fatare/'~~-£Hr^r/opadia /^r^alMtqa^^ii^itp *^PMJcbotog 3 r^^* vol xx.^ 
9th edition. 
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B&vage and man of aciemse alike ato compelled 
it SB in time and t^aoe^ so that a moment's t^ection 
ta mmind ns of the common Capacities and tmmmon limita- 
one of whose FesuItS 
the urorld e^cists only as he 

chobsea, bnt is oomjp^lled; to do so in aCCond^ with certain laws, it 
may he ya^aety and in^^^eotty^ or Cyen not at all ^prehended, but 
operoliyo and inelcbrable si#ays. In other words, there is a ^ cosmos 
of human exp^eace into Which every indiyidnal ekpCrieiib^ 
fit-^—an admission Which In some form or other mnBt be maidb 
schools of thonght, and is accepted as a matter of oonrse the^ p^ 

tioal inan. 

In order to see what this admis^on implies, however, Is ^a 
human ezpemenee implies, — ^we must return upon our steps, and pass 
in brief consideration the assertion above made that to every htiman 
being the world exists only as he thinks it. The statement of course 
does not mean that each man creates the world for himSeli by 
thinking it. Such a conclusion, apart from the absurdity of its 
making the facts of the world come into and go out of existence 
with thmr perception by this or that person/’ is already negatived 
the necessity under which each man lies of thinking the world 
in a particular way (i.e., in accordance with general human experience), 
and no other.* Because he is under this necessity, because no amount 
of thinking will alter facts, it is a common fallacy to suppose that 
the wofld exists quite apart from thought. The mind is supposed 
to derive its materials from, and to act only in response to, the 
action of the world upon it ; but tliit relations which it establishes 
between tiiie materials so derived in its processes of distinction and 
comparism), of conception, judgment and discourse, are supposed to 
be qnite different, and to have a different source from things or 
mattm?s of fact in the world known.” t But this view is altogether 
unsatisfactory. It leaves us entirely at a loss how to explain the corre- 
spondmme b^ween the work of the mind and the order of nature, 
how to acooent for the capacity of the former to Reproduce the latter, 
which, nevertlmless, we always practiCaUy take Ibr granted and 
ourselves justified in doing by the result. The ypry expression 
“ Order of Nature Abhld point to t^e true solation of the difficulty, 
for how can there be any order apart from some* unifying principle 
which binds together the diverse elements edtorihg into thiit Order in 
one rekled system, and is thus very condition of its poasibiUty ? 
Such a Unifying principle we find, and find only iu ^e se^MSbfiSdous 

* Ti is ovina to thi; fifrrocTnrnl of iiimaa experience viih iiflelf, that occnihclatiotL 
of exporlence, rhar inrji!>»peniia: lo condition of progress, is posaibU^ Great en>‘ects. great 
diaoovnricN, gnwt rhoirglits aro not imliviflaal property. ]M‘nshiiig vritli Indh idiials, but 
X«art of ibe horirage of iha whioh they conid noi' ii«.T if the gronn^-plan cf hutoaii 
experienote were not twie and invariable, 
f T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Etbica,” § 34, p. 86. 
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intoUigenee of man ; the order of natiiro is independent 

of its lecognifion by any becanse it idoeg not come 

into or go ont of ezistenoe with indiTidnals> or even ^ whole 

hnmon race, beoanse lEeioc^^ hnini^ e^cperienee agsreos wiib^ itself; 
and iif not^a ^ neoesshiy wO led: ^ 

<x>nGft^on thflt a world wlueh is alrei^y detemoned by 

thought, end existiag Ohly in relation to thought, tJ^t Is; tboe 
to and oondi^^^ our acquaintancd with * ^ 

what liiois^ltt ie the nniveise thus ^pendent for its ezistenoe ? 
th4 thongiit"^^ man, as we have seexi^ because that ia inro 
limited, ihterrup^, owing to its individualiBation; yet a thought to 
which tlie thoa^t of man has some resemblance, becanse the world 
which it has det^mined is a world whose order the mind of man can 
grasp and reproduce. We mast conceive of it then as the thought 
of an etern^, B^-distmgnishing, self-realinng Bmng, .in virtue of 
whose existence the universe as we know it can alone e^t, Thns 
a due rejection on what is implied alike in the order of nature and 
the order of human experience, seems to enable ns (at any rate in 
an age which has learned semething of the deep significance of 
personality), to arrive, without the assistance of what is ^atinctively 
known as the Christian revelation, at the twofold conclusiQn of the 
•divine existence and the presence of the divine principle in nature 
aud in man ; and moreover to perceive that limiting the meaning 
of the word personal to self-conscious, we have a right to say also 
that the Divine Being is personal. 

We are, however, enabled to go further than Ihis. Man is not 
only conscious of an order of|j|^ure, he is conscioas^— in very 
varying degrees according to his individual capacity, conditioned as 
it must be by external surroundings- — of a 'moral ordw. The world 
of his expeiience, the world which he knows, is widely different from 
the world as Im desires and strives to realise lt,t and which ‘^depends 
•on him in quite a difierent sense from that in which nature, or the 
world or ezperienoe, does so . . . . for it does not depend on 
any ezerdse of c^ powers, wheth^ the aensible objects of which 
we are eonaciftms shsli become real or no. They are edready real.’* t 
It does, iioWever, always depend in part and Ibmetimes chiei|y on 
such an es:erc^ whel^er pai^ular aefsons or courses of oo^^uot on 
our part sh|llbeeomil red, be canned put or not, sihdi^ Ike first 
etep necMiay should present to our- 

selves ends to be attained toy them as objects of desire. But objects of 
desiie m' ^ iadifiSsrent. 'VDistinctively human 

t pressntsiiB with rulee and ia the 

Bonroe oi Wntht kat In rdafcioa to otbioal » in the faighesii deisreS reprehensible 

to limit or to dednoe the laws which dictate what ./ ought to do mm what is doHe.’* 
— Ciitlqoe of Pare Beason/' p. S24, trs. Metklejohu. 
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bi^ or good. 1 may desire a virbuoDB or 1 may desire a vicioue 
g^eati^tioB. In either case B6lf>flati$faction * 4ii the j^litotion of 
zi^ object is the end I have ib view ; yet there is a wide morhVdif- 
£^mce between the two casee. The self-satisfaction at in the 
gratification of viitnous desires, we say^ is nm 
prodnctive of good results ; Ihe self-satisfactioh sought in the gratifi- 
cation of vicious desires, we say, is morally bad and will: be productive 
of bad r43alt8, How, i^nce self-satisfaction is always the abject 
sought in “ distinctively human actions,” do we arrive at this distinc- 
tion between good and bad, and what does it imply ? 

“We call that good,” Mr. Spencer tells us, “which is fitted to 
the purpose for which it was intended.’* t That which is pro- 
ductive of good to man must therefore be that which conduces to 
the fullest realisation of his capacities, which inak«s him, to use a 
familiar, but veiy expressive phrase, “ more of a man.** Now there 
cannot be ^gny doubt that virtuous desires and their results as 
embodied in the history of mankind, whether regarded under its* 
physical, its intellectual, or its moral aspect, do conduce far more to 
human “ progress,** to the realisation, therefore, of human capacities, 
than vicious desires and their results. We are consequently 
enabled to say that the former are morally “good,** and the 
latter are morally “bad.” Reflection upon the direction in which 
science and history teach us that human activity must be developed 
in order to compass human progress, shows us to this extent what 
moral good and evil are. Yet it is important to remember that in 
all ages, in those whose conditions of knowledge and civilisation pre- 
cluded the possibility of such refieo^n, equally with those in which 
it has been specially prominent, there has existed in men “ a moral 
sense,” leading them in the path of rightly directed activity, and that 
irrespective of any individual pleasure or advantage to be gained 
thereby. At all times and under all circumstances, there has been 
present in the mind of men some dim consciousness of the truth that 

it is better to suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing,** however 
crude and inadequate the notion of what constitutes well-doing may 
be, and whether or not “ the will of God be so” h^ve consciously 
formed the groundwitk of their belief. 

Thus having acknowledged the exist^oe of a supreme self-conscious 
life to be implied in the order of nature and of Human ex^rienee as 
that “ in relation to which alone an ifttelligibie world can exist, and 

* is no; berft ut'VLonyR: for plcuPt.ri' The s^caldiffoivnoe W . 

ii)(‘ llrdoui!>!i',‘ p;;in.‘:-oph(MA and U-rcco. im l•zplainn{; by himself, lies ia the fact that. 
Till* i'orracT {'oor: g(tneriraliy u pieabiirr, whr:i;as the lat^ j^nhes it as that 

which satisfies desire Tliun; is a fffr deeper diiii'rei.co Ticrween these two difiniiit.T.H 
than appears at fitni Hiirht According to the (ir.-T, the liedoniAtic, pleusnro and plea- 
sure alone is self-satisfaction. Accordiiig to the second, pleasure may, and frequeiit,!y 
dof», result from sn-f-.-aTisfaci ion, bur the biirer may also bo found in 'voluntary 
acceptance of such min as entircl\ precludes !!'cp'.iS£ibilii v of accompanying plea-sare. 
t “Dataitf Ethics,” S »,p 21. 
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the presenoe of ^rhich in ns is t%e iponditlon of our knowing it,” we 
find that it is the condition nlsO o^ oar moral activity. We are 
compelled ;^tQ this farther acknpwled^^ because equally with 
* ' distinotiy^y ; hbrn ** knowledge, “ distinctively hiiinan ” condact 
depend^ ;f6r its ^ presence in ht of that self- 

presenting, self’distingaishing conscioasness in virtue of which 

distinctiyidy huzaim ’* life is alone possible. Moral activity is thus 
the activity of persons, and though we may readily allow that social 
good is t^e end tbwa^s which, consciously or unconsciously, that 
activity works, yet it can be attained only by means of individual 
efforts: 

There can be nothing in a nation, however exalted its missioii, or in a 
society, however perfectly organised, which is not in the persons composing 
the nation or the society. Our ultiinate standard of worth is an ideal of 
worth. AH other values are relative for, in, or of a person. To 
speak of any progress, or improvement, or development of a nation, or 
society, or mankind, except as relative to some greater worth pf persons, is 
to use words without meaning.*' * 

This personal character of the moral ideal is due to the pre> 
sence in each man of the eternal coi^^ioasDess ** ; or, as we might 
more accurately put ^it, the eternal ^^^-consciousness, in other 
words more familiar and more sacred, to his being a partaker in 
the divine life.” And since the only path along which human advance 
is possible is a path that ‘‘makes for righteousness”; since justice, 
mercy, regard for others, the “love which is the fulfilling of law,” 
are continually and iucreasinglj^ seen to be necessary conditions of 
the progress of ihankind, we are justified in saying that the more they 
are realised in us, the more the divine life is realised in us. But 
this is equivalent to the statemeiTb that justice, mercy, and love, in a 
word, moral perfection, is itself divine, and therefore, even as '* to 
have admitted that the world only exists as thought of, is to have 
taken the first step in the only possible proof of the being of God ; ”t 
so to have admitted that our moral activity is the result of the 
presence in us of the' same self-objectifying principle, which renders 
the existence 6f an order of nature possible, is to have taken the first 

* ** PfOScgomfiaa to StMcs,-' § ISi, p. 193. 

t i.« . I-) i«infrt;ndcn:Hli.4; prSpcipleB. with which the writer so far 

agrees /•- i iil« per-s.iaclcd that rj'we ever arrive a; a viiisrAciory raiiucinHiive 

prcraf of Uio oitsfttioee of God, Ic l>e by sooae form it oiher of rhv traii.-ceniieii- 
talist argumeut^ In ether w by showing the exwtenoe of God to he' Implied in 
erpeitenee.; justifiable and we%hty nuf'h a made of argument i:.ay he, 

i* ran never bring about tlie irrcsisiiMc conviction which is Chatartensfie of 
<ir kiiowlcdgir given diroctlv in eaiterivnro. \o mati A or more folly convinced of 

ar:.v fart T>hun he i.i of his own ex'Titcccc, bin nis oonViotion is not the result of a 
pmeofij* of reasoning. A weak point ic rranscendontaiism seenas td be its Slight grasp 
(in the importance of intnlcion, — p»rha|>A beAi!i>-f of Kaiitisii notirm that it must 
besensuotts. To realise certainly that God --and t.Mi y wiat ilie mind and 
heart of ro.^- we : air ev^'i'-dence of, GbA : It is not sufficient 

simply to see that IL la oiistcace i> ic uU other experience. 
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in the only possible prool of iilie goodness/’ the :morei pei^ 
\;leOl^/<^ God. ' 

it is the £rst step only, however, for immediately mses the 
qmesiion : Ebw are we to regar^ the t^sostb^ 
is not mvambly good. We tJmt ^ ^mc^vel 

actions may be bad as well as good/ Hosr omes it onr 

f< distinctively hoQkaa ’’ knowledge, they are pipof of the zea^ a 

divine life in ns, th^ can ever be bad ? The jnsatapoiilio^h 
and moral activity, moreover, suggests an ektanm tp thm 
for we perceive that we have as much need to inquire how it h 
that Imowledge can be defective and inBCenrate> as how it happens 
that moral activity can be wrongly directed. A partial answer to 
both inquiries lies in the fact that the rediisation of the divine Itfe in 
man is a gradual process, that although human aetiQn and human 
knowledge are alike only explicable as the produets of an W eternal 
oonsoiousness ’* repToducing itself in us, yet that in thus reproducing 
itself, it works under conditions of strict limitation, the most iinportant 
of which, t^t which may be said tr) involve all ethers, being what 
we know as JiW; for time implies succession, and development in 
time is necessarily development through successive stages; ,and 
development, seen piecemeal as self -conscious brings living in anyone 
of 'its sti^s must see it, appears defective and inadequate to the 
capadties which it implies. Kay, it not only appears, but is, inade- 
quate to those capacities, inasmuch as they are what they are, not by 
reason of their development in time, but of the eternal consciousness 
reproduced in them. 

We seam, therefore, to have arrived at the conclusion that evil is a 
merely negative result, the ccmsequence of an as yet imperfectly 
realised life, so that further development is the sole remedy needful 
or effectual. It is dilKcalt, however, to accept this view of the 
matter as representing the whole truth. Development, though it 
must imply progressive stages, does not necessarily imply that until 
the highest stage is reached, the developing life is imperfect. Each 
stage may be a p^eot expression of ^e capadties so far evolved. 
The bud may be perfect as a bud, though it ha» not the capacittes of 
the fully devel^d flower. Man as he is might be a perfect fUpres- * 
sion of the Diviim life 'so far realised iu him, evjpn thouj^ ha were 
coiucioits of a ‘' promise and potency ” not yet fiiifilled,^ But this 
provisiQual peileet&n, if we may so name it, is eaac^ what is not 
true of human bfe under ax^al cpud^^^ It is ndt the perfect 
expression of capacities so far^evolved, because mpral activity, possible 
only throngh the presence of divine lifi» in us, has nevertheless 
pardally result^^In oonduct^^^^ v^ instead of furtiiering the 

fuller realisaticd of 

If this were indeed true, we should b^ in mit apparently 
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hi(>pelei3S p^adox. moral a^yity by 

virtue of the divine life in ue, and yeC tibt the pondit^ 
its realuiatioa should be such that wrongly directed moisai activity 
and all its terrible GpQ$e(|tienqp ^oold have resaltMi^, seems to 
ahovn^ hi desperate cK»ntradiction at ^ 

no mpra fearful statement of the pixtblem of evd could be Ibnna^ 
lated. Of itself ; it is suffioient to indicate bow inadequate, any 
mere an^y^a c»f ciperienp is to solve the deepr questiona of 
extstenos* Were this our only hope of answering them, we might 
welb resoive to let them alone, for thia way madness Has. 
Ohrijl^ian revelation proposes, however, another way. Before turnixig 
to ocmsider it let ns briefly recapitulate the position in which we> 
are left apart from that revelation. 

We are led indeed to the recognition of a personal God^ but we 
have no concrete knowledge of Him. We are in psaesidon of 
no facts which can justify us. in drawing any conclusions with 
regard to Him save those directly implied in the existence of the 
order of nature and of human self-conscious life, and tbeae are 
inadequate to the satisfaction of those desires and questionings, 
which are the immediate consequence of the presence of the 
eternal consciousness in us. We are farther led to the recog- 
nition of this presence, to prceive that man is a prtaker in the 
divine life, and since he is so by reason of his prsonidity, we cannot 
but believe that death does not annihilate that which, in so far as it 
is indeed divine, is independent of time, and has neither beginning 
nor end. Yet to our individual consciousness there is a beginning 
of OUT prsonal life, and we are unable to say with certainty 
whether the change which takes place at death may not be such that 
though ** the self-conscious being which comes from God must be 
for ever oontinned in God,” yet its dissociation from earthly con* 
ditions msy involve uponsoiousness of the persistence of our own 
prsonality. For all practical purposes, and to ordinary human ap- 
prehension this is equivalent to annihilation., We cannot indeed be 
at all sure tb^ such unoonsmousness results from death. Many con- 
siderations would lead ns to suppose that it does not,* but we 
have not the positive knowledge which our whole pture seems to 

Ti:(!.se cAdoi. be bet'.cr T.bnu Ir. the wordsi of t.be same writer from whom 

froq-.uL'ir quotations have already been noulc. “There may bo reason to bold that 
there arc capacities of the bunuuiBpirii- iioc realidabla in persona under the cundiiiops 
ui Koy Bociaty that we knoir, or can positively conceive, or that may be capable of 
existing on the eaxtli. , fciiioh a belief may be wairontecl by rbe oonsideration on the 
one 1 '.and of the promiee which the Spirit gives itself, buth in ics aot-zai ocuahional 
atrhievemeni and la tlte aapiraiions of wliicb wt are individually oonscions, on llu' 
01 her band of the limirationB which the necessity of conBnement to a })Brticular social 
function s'uems to impoBeon individual aciainmeni Wo may in coBsoqnence judtif> 
tl:o snppoBition that trie jienional liie which historically or on earth is lived under 
co:,d; lions which ;:.ivarL developineir., is eon tinned in a society, with which we 
hjfcvc rko meaub of cuumiunication chreagb i he Benaesi, but wliieb abiu^ in and caxriea 
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Sbmattd in a matter so momeatanaj and in face of tlie terror of 
c^iatbi^ and the agony of laereaveme^t^ we are ieft to a raUmce of 

Lastly^ we are led to a ataiteme^t evil which 

presents it in the most dyerwhelmi^^ terrible: manner' ^ ft 9), 
and without the hope of solntiom^^ despite the important con- 

elasions at which we have arrivedj we are still without any Answer 
to the most pressing and reourrlng qaestions raised by ihe actual 
conditions of our daily lifb. We do not know our future desiiihy ; we 
hare no glimmering of what meaning may underlie this fearful 
incubilB of moral evil. In order to^hnd any answer to stich questions 
as these an extension of experience is necessary^ at least if wb agree 
with Kant that all knowledge begins with experience ; because the 
experience whi(di we acquire in our intercourse with nature, and in 
our mental history, does not of itself suffice as the groundwork of any 
such knowledge as we need here. " It must be based upon some cer> 
tain insight into the divine nature, for the key to the meaning 
underlying moral evil, to man’s ‘^ultimate good,” and to his future 
destiny, lies m what God is. Moreover, the knowledge must be of 
such a concrete kind as to be available not only for a chosen few, 
deep thinkers and mighty reaSoners, the elect of the race, but for 
<< the man in the street ” also, for the myriads of busy toilers whose 
labour is so necessary and important to the welfare and progress of 
mankind, while the conditions of its fulfilment effectually preclude 
them from the endeavour or the inclination to solve the problems of 
life by philosophical meditation, though the pressure of such problems 
is felt with even more practical insistence by the worker in his work 
than it is by the thinker in his seclusion. Birth and death, sorrow 
and joy, unrealised aspirations, disappointed hopes, these enter into 
the experience of all men^ and since in all men the ** eternal con- 
scionsness ” is reprodacing itself, the same great qaestions, differing in 
form but not in substance, will in all men, — however diverse their ex- 
ternal conditions,— be the result of that experience. Nothing bat 

farther eveiy meaeare of perfection attained by men under the conditions of life that 
we know . Or v-e rac-' r ^ '■ h ■ i-;, the personal Beif-oQSsciOus 

being, w*. r.hrnfKtv f!om (hid. i.- fo-ivc' < or::* :i-i; (i-. •! Or we may pronohsce Uie 
problem suggested by the oonieitant spectacle of unfulfilled human jprosnhie to be 
simply insoluble. Bat meanwhile the negative assurance a# any rate remain, 
that a capacity which is nothing except as personal, cannot be reidiseu by any im- 
personal modes of beiag/*r^T. H. Green, ** Frolegomena to Sthios,*' § 185 , p. 195 . 
This last . «■ :.o euggei-* an Mig.imon: m!s>!. nroi-i* divs not usejbat wjjich 

to many ir-ir.l- , pr'Mi: w’l-iL’hi. T*w! ■ : e-i*:ssji! n o .o o.' m irig’VM the highest we 
know. On :;;e of evo'ulic.*: is " nature ’ from tiie b^inUing, and 

appears to ac '101:1.1 run of As such its practical annihila- 

tion (which its re^absorption into the BiVUie Being would be) seexnr a wildly im- 
[irtibalih' T,' !]>u eUTiMU cosiM‘':-':.-'riCK* :ipi--‘rcl'j(-:::g iiscif in '.:s, how our 

Ibu; io". huv'iigr i'.T.ifa:iipd i.ii- Kiff-f.«pr.s< :o .f> ■•'ngo, »--.er ta'! Iwiow :i. or ri'Ct •.'» 

fror.; ii'.iguii: ‘ T;.«t :: w;.'! riw o»V>i;» ary vtago r.J w :':iroc:'ii:>!‘.' 10 i:s i.*- 'Aoaul 
MU';*! :i.e ''.eviuib.c .rorol^'iiy experierioe, iiui -.ha: .r.>* r:cii«d 'ise sioirg si;:; u 

jnocess of evolution but meannac^ficatiohemd development j not destruction* 
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farther experieiied, extending into & legto beyond tb«t in 

which ^se qnmtions take shapdi so lhat they cun be looked upon 
from standpoint of a snpenor knowl^g^ W^ avail to set thw 
at rest. Now . clmms jg^ye so^ an 

exteiuiqn of ;^periej^ ^d it is proposed: an 

ezatmnalion ol the my in #hi(^ thk cMm is nmde 

Perhaps it will ke as well to point oat at startmg that, in speaking 
of an exte^on of experienie, we are not speaking of some nn^ne 
process, biit of that which in i^iliar matters is continually happening. 
It a commonplace in the present day that a new experzenfis is the 
sme qud non of new knowledge ; the whole inductive method of which 
modern science is so proud, and which has borne such magoiOcent 
fruit, is simply a recognition of this principle, and, to take a familiar 
instancej the vast additions to human experience, and consequently to 
human knowledge, which have ensued from the discovej^ of unknown 
countries, or the farther exploration of those partially^known, form 
one of the most striking illustrations we can have of the resnlts of 
extended experience. A case more closely connected with our present 
subject, and of Which no human being is without direct knowledge, 
is that of ** making a friend.” In order to do this, we must in some 
manner be brought into immediate communication with a person pre* 
viously a stranger, of whose existence possibly we were unaware, and 
through his actions and his thoughts, so far as they are communicated 
to us, we gain experience of his m^anuer of life, his mental and moral 
characteristics, the conditions internal and external which have made 
him what he is, and so we come to know him, “to appreciate him,” 
as the saying is, to give him our affection and our confidence. A 
new experience has brought us new knowledge, and may materially 
alter the complexion of our future life. But this new experience 
could not have been gained without the consent of the person whom 
we come to know. Nay, more than this, he must even take an active 
part in rende^g it possible, for, if he refuses to enter into com- 
munication with ns, if he veils^Ms motives and conceids his thoughts, 
we qan never have any real knowledge of him, none to which it 
would be safe to trusty or which could result in awaking ogr 
friendship. 

Now wq Imve seen that the Divine B^g is personal, and that the 
reprodnctioa of the ^ ete^^ consciouimeBs ’ ’ in us results 
us Concrete knowledge ^ neces- 
sarily be knowledge of a Pmcm 

This is tl^ knowi^ge rendeM possible by the Ojbxisdah iove^ ; 
it makes naO of the power wo pbasesa^f gaxm^^ e^^ 
through expH^^ dE onp another, in order to enable us 

to gain expexienoe, ind th^ experienOe “The 

Word became fleie^,” saye Bt. Joli^ ** and ns, and we 

■ ^'y0i..'jupx.' . i' ■ 
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bekold iiis glb^, the glory as o£ the only begotiten o£ tiie And 

yrhioY^ we 1^6 wMA we have w^ 

onr ^eyes, that which we beheld aiid our haiida hs&dled cm^ the 
Word of life .... that wMoh we /hafe^sm and heard, declare we 
natb you also/'t l^ufl the new 63:{Kdienee b^ne in the old fon^ar 
way, by seeing, tonching, heamg ; aad^ just aa in all other ^ses, 
this experience results in a distiiidt impression of the person producing 
it proper to Him and to Bith alone. He is iadgi^, as we judge our 
fellow-men, by what He is seen to do, apd what He is heai^^^ say, 
and the liiipression pi^uoed k never man ^ 

Man/’ that in beholding Him, His followers beheld only 

begotten of the Father.** 

The facts of Christ’s life on eurth are well known | theiro is no need 
to recaintulate them here. Before turning to the eona^eration of 
what that life and that teaching manifested, hoa^ver, it will not be 
out of place ip draw attention to one most remarkable eiect which 
He alone, of all religious leaders, has ever succeeded in producing. 
It is that whan His visible presence ceased from among His disciples, 
when they could no longer speak with Him by word of mouth, when 
they knew that He had passed out of earthly conditions, they still 
remained certain that He had not left them, that they could com- 
municate with Him as directly as before, that His power was working 
in them and among them, that the faith which they were giving up 
their lives to promulgate, must triumph because it was not faith in 
One who had been and was no more, but in One over whom death 
had no power, and whose living and all-enabling presence was with 
them still. However this eSect may be explained, — and some very 
strange and forced explanations haye been given of it, — there cannot 
be the smaUest doukit that it was produced. The most casual reader of 
the Epistles cannot fail to notice this; “ I live,” says St, Paul, “ yet 
no longer but Christ liveth in me.” t '*1 can do all things through 
Christ which strepgtheneth me; *’§ and these two expressions are 
typical of the whole spirit of the apostolic writings, AH that is 
done, all that m taught, all that is suffered^ is done and taught and 
suffered in tire power of Christ, who is “ alive for evermore*” This 
effect, as we have . already said, is not only exceedingly remarkable, 
it is umque. Mo other religious teacher has ever sueeebded in so 
impressing the mluda of his disciples as to xoalA ^em fcet that in 
his case death was imirihHated, that it, as before it, they were 
still living and worldug in his immediate presence ^ by his aid. 

Nor was this belief oonffned to those only 6rho had ** kno^ Christ after 
the flesh.” It was u strong^ the nnmeions converts of the apostles 
as in the apostles themselWs^x^y, surviving all the of 

* John i 14. (^be quoiatioas tbrabebcat ate made from the Bevieed Veiriioa.) 

tlJohn i. 1,S. tGal- C tOi § ^hU. iv. itf. 
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^he religion: in whipk it ip a distingauiiuig feature, it has descended 
unimpaired through nearly 2000 3 ’eara to our own time., At the 
prei^nt day ihOTO are thousands of men and Women who, oquaUy with 
the Apb^e FsialJ d^laie Whetheir 

Lord# or they die unto the to whom 

the preseuim of €3ir£i^ is not a hypoldxeSis, nor an atticle of faith 
which they profess aa a matter of form, hut the de^st :^alily of 
liyes, that; to which all other are relaiire and subordhmito. 

The eiplc^aticm of this remarkable effect produced by Ohiist is 
Btr!kingj|fr espress^ by St. John in words sometimes mistakinly su|H 
posed to Savour of mysticism, because th^ are not understood in the 
simple and literal >seBse in which they were intended ; “ The life was 
manifested/ and we have seen and bear witness, and declare unto you 
the life, the dermtl life which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us.”t The experience which was gained through c(mtact with 
Cyhrist was thus experience of a higher, fuller, more powerful life, a 
life trimscending that lived in the desh, whose far-reaching might and 
beneficence stamped it as more than human, as being the very life of 
God. 

That the life should manifest itself in a person was the condition of 
its being manifested at all, if we accept the conclu^n anii^ at 
through previous considerations, that the Divine Being im pmsonal, 
for it is evident that no impersonal mode of existence could express 
that which is personal. That it should be manifested in a human 
person was the conditioh of its solving to human understanding the 
problems of human existence, and that for two reasons — ( 1 ) becanse 
otherwise than expressed in terms of humanity” man could not 
attain any such concrete knowledge of God as we have before 
demonstrated that he needs; ( 2 ) because equally with the Cii^inty 
that he knows God, he needs the certainty that Gk)d knows him, 
understands his limitations, and the darkness and difficulty which, 
under actual conditions, those limitations imply. The question, Is 
i}here knowl^ge with the Moat H^h ? is not always asked in a scoffi 
ing and defiant spirit. Those who come much in^ contact with 
human sin and sorrow cannot but have had to &ce in themselves or 
others Some foi^ of the heartdck in^ Can there a God who 
knows these things ? Can He know what they ate to us? The 
answer to ifis question lies in the Christian reve&tiom He knows 
not oxdj beoaitse the. eternal ccmsoiousness ” must presumably be 
aware of ail rer^M the knowledge possible^ biA because 

He BUbmiti^ ^hich aro ihe eon^O^ons of 

human expeneoce, because He hutnbled Himself, bebonung obedient 
' even unto death.” - 

An ft di^ not infeequently rfdsed wi^ to the 

*Ro»;3dT.S. 
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loiSttroaijon on acoount of tho ap|iareiit humiliation involved to the 
cGyine nature. Is it not entirely at variance with any we 

can &nh of the eternal majeflty of Cf^od? The reply may certainly be 
made : Kot if we have given due weight to the comnderaliona which 
lead to the conviction that the " eternal (X)ns(»ouB£^ 
itself in human Belf-conscioua life ; or^ in eimpler and more 
words, that man is made in the Image of Gk>d. If he is thas cer- 
tainly, thus truly partaker in the divine life, and is so stamped by the 
personal mode of his own existence, then there is no a priori difficulty 
in the conception that that existence, even with all its actu^ limita> 
tiona, may have been made the vehicle in one supreme instance of 
expressing, in so far as in it lay, the Personal Source of all personal life. 
The a priori difficulty, we say, is thus removed ; but we could never, 
of course, have presumed to conclude in consequence that such an 
event would happen, for as Kant tells us : 

Prom the mere conception of a thing it is impossible to conclude its exis- 
tence. For let the concept be ever so complete, and containing a statement 
of all the determinations of the thing, the existence of it has nothing to do 
with all this, but only with the question, Whether such a thing is given so 
that the perception of it can in every case precede the conception. For the 
fact that the conception precedes the perception merely indicates the j>os> 
sibility of its eidstence ; it is the perception that presents matter to the 
conception that is the sole test of reality.* * 

Thus we should have no right without the experience of the Incarna- 
tion to have assumed that it had been, or that it would be, but wo 
have the right to say that the conception of the possibility of such an 
event contains no self-contradiction. A conception shown to be in 
contraction to ** the aualc^ies of perception ’’ — i.c., to the ttder of 
human^perience, may, if it really is so shown, be declared to be im- 
possible. It not only has no existence, it could have no existence. A 
conception, on the contrary, which is in manifest harmony with that 
order, at any voAj&y could be real, if it is able to stand the test of 
reality by having been given first "in perception.” This is what is 
claimed for the Incarnation, it was given first in perception; but^ 
when the reallfy of what was thus given is called question (as it 
sometimes is), because it is supposed not to be in accordance with 
the order of human ea^rience, we may undonbifedly answer that such 
a difficulty only arises from an inadequate view of what that expe- 
rience implies. What it does imply has formed the subject of the 
first part of this essay, and if the oOiclusions there arrived at are 
justified, then the claim tha^ the Incarnation is in harmony both with 
the order'of nature and the ordqf of human exp^pce is justified also. 

But we ha.ve yet to see what reply the Chrisilih revelation makes 
* ** Critique of Pure Beaeohi'* Meiklejohn*s tianslatioa, p. 
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to certain qaestions ui^nswerable vritlioat it." In entering upon this 
conslderatibn it is nec^^saj^' to be^ that since it is the 

revelation a Perac^: W pewnB, it cannot be solely cantained in any 
hisfoncal recordsi hoover ^ sacred and vtoerable. The Supreme 
imp(^i^ o£ th^ Ues in j^ts (1) that they pment the 

impression n^e hy^ d were most in contact with 

Him during His life on earth; (2) that they reproduce Ohnst’s 
teaching. They thus form a powerful incentive to test the truth of 
what is asserted with regard to Him^ by an appeal to Himself on the 
part of each person to whom these records are accessible, and w^fao is 
sensible of the unique sign^cahce of the history ^ey contain. But 
in no instance can the perusal of a history take the place of direct 
communication with a person. To havelknowledge of Christ, smd of 
God through Christy experience is as necessary as it is to ever^ other 
form of knowledge. will bo- objected however: This is not possible 
to us in the same sense in which it was possible to the first disciples. 
We cannot see and hear and handle as they did. Without doubt 
this is true ; but it will be remembered that in oommehmng to treat 
of our subject, it was pointed ont^ that experience, ic., knowledge of 
matters of fact, recognised as such, is of two kinds, because 
there ate two classes of matters of fact, — those which, we recognise 
as such by the help of our f^nses ; those which ||re recognise as 
such without that help. The experience which the first discipleB 
had of Christ was of both these kinds. First they knew Him 
‘‘after the flesh,’* their intercourse with Him was by word of 
mouth, their knowledge of £^s presence was through sight and 
hearing and touch. Later they knew Him after this manner no 
longer^ their knowledge of His presence was attained in that 
more direct, and apparently, but perhaps not really, subtle 

mannel* in which we become awaore that we have thoupRs. His 
presence was to them, and is to those who, are sensible of it now, 
recognised as a matter of fact in a no more and no less mysterious 
manhur than this.* If it be said that we have no right to (ismme 
the possibility of such a manner of communication between person 
end person, the answer is, we do not assume it. That which is 
e matter of experience is not assumed because it is unexplaiaed ; if 
eo, thei« would be veiy IHtle left for knowledge of any sort ; 
but if bsliif in suclf expeii^ce is refused by this or th^ p^son on 
the ground that he is a stranger to it, we have no argument by which 
to per^i^e hi^, any more tha^^ have to pMi^e a m 
blind of the ^^nee of lipitu We cnnimt in eotiier 
■ ■ ■■ 

* It will be obsArred that what is said by no meana msaibiUt^ of the 

intervention of ** material” agency, bat, on contrary, strongly hiaicafeB its proba- 
bility. Sinos every IniSiin thoas^rt “ has its correlative in the phyeics of the brain,” 
that which we become awsM of in the same manner as we become aware of having 
itbonghtB mast’preaaniabiy have snoh a ooirelative. 
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paipea^mGe necessaiy to knowlo^i^ a^ad vrit^out it thikt knowledge i» 

But it ia time that we should tutn to the direct consideration of 
(li| What that fflrtension ol experience attainaW® .t^roE^h the 
ClrtuMian revelat^^ enahles na t^ki^w of God | and (2) What answers 
■■'M 0 thus rendered possible to the fandamental problems 
. '-exifitence. . 

(1) We hat® already to eome extent replied to ' the of thepe 

questsons % pointing oat that the experience gained by contact with 
Christ is the experience of a life recognised throngh its el^ts to be 
ditine and embodied in a person, A little more stressj however, 
requires to be laid on the latter of these two statements^ for there is 
an enP™ous dWerence betv^ the abstract recognition of the per- 
sonatty of God and the recognition of Him ak mani^ted in a human 
person. The one enables us to form a consistent theory of the uni- 
verse, including self-oonsoiouB life; the other renders audible the 
voice that strikes through the bewilderment and perplexity of our 
individual lives : 

Sujing, O heart 1 made, a heart beats here, 

Faces my hands fashioned, see it in myself ; 

Thon hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thpu must love me who have died for thee."* 

. . -t. 

A diffnsed and abstract personality, if such a difficult conception can 
be intellectually realised at all, certainly could not be expressed in 
the above terms ; but these are exactly the terms in which Christ 
has enabled men to think of God, and by which He has won their 
undying loyalty, and perfect trust. He who could be V* touched with- 
the feeling of our infirmities/* *^who was in all points tempted like 
as we mjityet without sin/’ “ who, being originally God, counted it 
not a 41% to be grasped to be on an equality with God, but took 
Dpon Him the form of a servant apd became obedient unto death, 
could and can enable His followers to grasp the truth that God is 
lovo, and that from that love, as manifested in Himself, nothing can 
separata them- ; 

And thos We proceed a step further, and perceive that, as Christ 
had the power, so He had the words of eternal life/* He could 
explain as weU as demonstrate, m^d his euiire teaching may be 
summed up in the naine by which He designated God, Ibo FATnxK,. 
and the claim which He made, to be Himself the revelation of the 
Father. On the authenticity of Ibis daim the whole of ^Gbristianity 
rests, for, though there have tmen freqtie^ attempts to separate the 
teaching of Christ with i^egald to God from its true W 
such attempts must always |»ro|e lutile. We m%M w^ try to 
separate the theory of any speciia science from the experimental facta 
* R. Brbwnhljg^ ^ An Epistle.” 
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on which it is prooedin^^^ m laughed to scorn 

by all who^ have l^med to; appreciate asxd follow the ^^induotive 
ail, tluit is, whose opim having. 

Why should possible adopt iU in the sole 

ISko by 

oi Qod :haB':''he^:;!^be''tO''';^ 

that it Wee finrt in p^?oeption.*^ Olmst iswaifested God 

becaitse He God, not beoause Me could reason abo^ God| and 
this is why 1^6 words which He spoke were so we^hty and so 
ing; Be t^ided of that which He knew, not of that which He assttWnd^ 
or hoped^ cV d^piied, or arrived at hy a process of deductive argiimeiit. 

He spake/* ludd those who he«d Hiin, as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” By endeavotnhig to separate His teaching 
from Himaelf, we are doing our best to reduce Him to the level of 
the scribes, and so to rob that teaching of all authority whatever. 

The Fi^erhood of God, we have said, sums up the Christian 
revelation. It is also the truth which in all 'religLons men have been 
groping after, but either it degenerated into the grotesque and c^n 
revolting faeries of the heathen mycologies, or it was lost in the lofty 
abstraegons of philosophy in whiC a few select thinkers could find 
repoBeShd satisfaction, but which was of no avail to meet the needs 
of the iuifering, striving multitude. Even the keenWspiritual insight 
of the Jews led them no further than the faith that God held a special 
relationship to the^ Their Idea was not so much that thc^ belonged 
to God as that He belonged to them, and hence the niUfrow exclusive^ 
ness which characterised them. It was Christ who first gaVe to men 
the true conception of the Father, equally unexpressed by the seneuriisni 
of mythology/ the abstractions of philosophy, and the liinitatkms of 
Judatsm* Ibat hath seen me/^ said Christ, ** hatb^en the 

Father/** arid in Him absolute purity and truth were .uDtyfc to the 
tendeteat htuxian sympathy and the most wide-minded and impartial 
aoknowledgmriit of the divine relationsldp to man as man.t Further, 
He eUdmed as His ewn of right that iBe of the Fath^ which Be 
mani^sted : ** As the Father hath life In HiiiBelf, even so balh the 
Son Ufe bs ^‘I am the resurrection and the life.” § 

And thih jife He showed to be pre-eminently a life of sacrifice, equally 
in the self-emptying/* which the very possibility of the Iimwuataon 
involyed,;iu thh of Biat self^mptying in &l|Slb on 

the. :.or^.; ■the- supreme ' ilhisixatiGn af^.pisi'-'.onw • ■ 

He that loseth Ids life shall find it” By laying it down jEmd taking 
it again, He {noved that death has no power over the ^e of m 
because it has no power over the life cf God which He has imparted 
xmt oid^ to collecti^ly, but to every eej^ate member 

of Ihe rfMm ;; He lives we shall live also, not as 

* Jolmriv* t»eSMatt,ir.44,45r^^?b g John iv.23. 
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1^ of t^e generid Biim of abcrfa^t sdf-oonBCiOQB being, tbe^ eternal 
nanscionsneBs ” bat in our oto in^^ual bnmaa permaUt*]^. 

2, Thus the way in which the Chr^ian revelation ahewers the 
proHems o€ haman existence, is by shewing ns the life frotn which 
^rlife is derived as that not of a God of infinite 
ligence merely, fashioning worlds and jBystems after some vast and 
incomprehensible ideid, in attaming to which individnid existences 
are of no aooonnt ; bnt of a God whose power and whose wisdom are 
conditioned by eternal love, satisfied with nothing less than the im- 
parting to His creation of His own indissoluble and per^t life. To 
beings thus divine in origin, thus stamped with the^divine likeness, 
the goal of development is the fall realisation of that sonship 
potentially theirs from the beginning of their individnal self-oonscious 
existence, and to the attainment of which the possession of a life 
within certain limits independent of U$ source^ and consequently 
capable of error, is a necessary condition.* Thus, while, the meaning 
of the actual existence of evil is that the freedom of sonship has been 
abused, the meaning of its possible existence is that men are indeed 
sons, not to be coerced but developed into true understanding of and 
union with the Father, in whose sight their inestimable wor^ is such 
that no cost is too great, no conditions too terrible, to be impped upon 
Himself, in order that they shall enter at last individually add collec- 
tively upon the full possession of their glorious birthright. A dim 
belief in such a birthright is, as we ha^ seen, rendered possible by a 
jfiiilosophy which, while ignoring the fundamental facts of Christianity, 
is nevertheless impregnated with its spirit; but we have seen also 
that it is not adequate to the needs of man because it does not include 
within its scope that extension of experience which is necessary in 
order to enable us to do more than “faintly trust the larger hope.” 
What Christian revelation does is to change that “faint trust” 
into the certainly which cqpes of direct experimental knowledge. 
More than this we do not need. Less than this can never satisfy 
beings to wbmn in the nctual conditions of their existence the real 
must be “ given first fh perception.” 

Emma MAKin Caillakd. 

♦ TTor a f aller eluciWien Of the tfaoaght here indicated, ■ , » . r r iv ;.»i r ' 
allowed to refer to two obapterij (“ the Knowledge of Ga- v ■ a : J ‘ 
Divine Sacrifice in an already published work, “ Progressive B^elaUon *’ 



THE LIBERAL NEW YEAR. 


W E cannot make things better than they are ; bat they may be 
better than they seem ; and, anyhow we ought to face 
them. Mr. George Bussell said well at the Eighty Oliib that it was 
time wi should go out of mourning for the General Election, and 
nddresB ourselves vigorously to the duty of criticising and opposing a 
Government placed in office by forces of tilnidity and seffishuess,’' 
This truly represented the note of Liberal feeling which prevailed 
throughout the country in December. In this spirit the New Year 
should be begun. Except in the curiously feeble passage about 
Constantinople affairs, tbe speech of Mr. John Morley at Newcastle, 
which preceded that of Mr. Russell at the Eighty Club> sounded 
-the same note. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at Blairgowrie, 
echoed it emphatically. But the leaders of the Liberal party must 
understand, if any good is to be done j^n, that the members of the 
Liberal party are— as an American wiffild say — ^just hungering to be 
led. They are longing for the full sense of life, which only stout 
leadership can give, In tbe mood in which they are entering on the 
New Year they are ovexjoyed with themselves, after the lac^aor 
end dej^resaion of September, October, and November, to. find the 
nonfiden^ of bettor days as truly surviving as the oonvictums upon 
which — ^wfiiether rijfht or wrong-in tactics— alike in gwd 
days and -in bad ahap^ pcdicy. But bdFore d^ng their 

monn^g it them to see that they have something 

to wear/^and garments wMoh l^ey don should be ^ a fashion 
that can he apporaved for 1896 . ♦ 

In enumerating, for purposes o| ra^ificai^,^ upon 

whidi tht Libe*yi me still read vea; fe barely men- 
tioned the better /adjMit^ of the House of Lords 
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and House of Commons. Th^fiirtmmslamces are 

<|tiifce enough to account for this all Libewd aro 

lor the next few- years equally imposBible, there is no re$Uy good 
for not saying that such ^ aznendment of the 
as wilV if necessary, override Jat^cian oppo^ 
win Until place in the Liberd pnqgraanua^ 

The late Gfeneral Bli^on suggests that there ard ocoasi^ 

&e people wiU j»d)y the Upper Bouse; and it 

may, so far, ihToUr the theoiy that the House of laords is entitled 
to withhold assent from any measure until a Gene^ BSlection 
has beeif taken upon it. But, failing a reform of the House of 
Lords which shonld make its composition fcurly correspondent to 
the bfdance of patties in the House of Commons, the Liberal 
party are bound to insist on such a change as will render the 
ultimate will of the people clearly and immediately operative. 
The soundness of Ix)rd Bosebery’s democratic doctrine on this issue 
is not in the least degree impugned by the fact that the con- 
stitmenoies returned t<5 office the party to which the House of Lords 
ridiculously appertains. 

The verdict might have been the same if the question sub- 
mitted had been the conduct and prerogatives of the Upper 
House, for, leaving on one side any supposed inclination of the 
Englidi people with a Tory fit on to defend the Second Chamber, 
the House of Lords was the effective champion of the interests which 
Liberal legislation was supposed to menace. At all events the deci- 
sion was such as the Peers desired, and such as could not but con- 
vince them that in any appeal to the people they would have fair 
play and a good chance. 

But what did the election turn on ? and what carried it ? The 
moral of the figures of the poll is to be found in the conclusion that 
the Toiy or reactionary imp^e was widespread. It was the univer- 
sality, rather than the depth m the preponderance of sentiment, tliafc 
produced ^le majority out of proportion to the actual numbers of 
the votes. 

The reason for this universality, this widespread prepoi^raiice of 
anti-Libml feeling, was that the Liberal atijack was also widespread. 
The vested inter^ of clerical supremacy may not hate affected 
Liberals everywhere ; the vested interest of publics may not 
have been everywhere cherished ; nor that of the ^ded pr^rietor. 
But when all these three interests wei^ attached at 
not merely by way of the assertion^ o^ principles, but by actual 
attempts at legislation — therf was no constituency or 

other did not naturally find ^ supports. In mbst places 

idl three did ; m all one or more did. 

it would seem, therefore, tb be bad party tactics to siar up all yohr 



foes at once. this low For there can he no 

obligation to atteni)^ everything 4nsnl^nebasl^^ $he Ming np of 
the cup*’ is now seen cohspibnou^y a^ 

in its Maa, as it was all roand in its: 

The greatest mistalae-?^ m nct diesolving;^^^^^^^ rejection of 

' the '.^hat^^We'can aU see 

on thaivisane in 1892^ w^ place under Itie ao^^ 

Mr. Gladflitond ; would haye raised distiiictly the question of Loras 
and Oonnnona; would have been conducted by Mr. Gladetbne on that 
line with intenBe and kindling Tehemence ; would have been lunch 
more likely to yield a Liberal victory than we can well imagine 
after all this peri^ of desnltory and despairing trouble ; and whether 
success attended it or not, it would have brought us, at the present 
point of time, so much nearer the next swing of ^re pendulum ” : 
whereas ever since 1892 the time, for party purposes, though fortu- 
nately not for the interests of the nation, has been al»olutely wasted. 
• It was clearly a gross miscalcnlaticm to prefer a course of policy which 
in reference to success or failure could only have the effect of irritat- 
ing and combining the enemies of the Liberal party. 

And here we come to a crucial feature of party fights. Lvery onb 
who is associated with a vested interest fights resolutely and despe- 
rately for the preservation of it— for self-preservation. On the other 
hand, the attacking pwty has no personal interesb — ^it is a hght of 
principle; and hence the only keen enthusiasm obtainable for the 
attack is that evinced by men of ideas— men who care for political 
principles as principles. These are a very small minority. The only 
chance of overthrowing a powerful vested interest is to have the whole 
community outside that interest enlisted on your side. But if at the 
same time you are threatening or aittacking other interests, those who 
benefit by them will not join your army in the attack, but will make 
commou cause with your enemy. The Church joined the publicans 
because she also was attacked ; whereas^robably, if the onslaught had 
been in a fair field against the liquor trade aione^ the Liberals might 
have reckoned upon support from a certain proportion of the oleigy. 

Say the same as to the interest ooneemed in land. 

The pi^ of the matter was that each of these interests was fight^g 
positively and directly for the pocket. Every small* squire^ every 
dergyiua^ and evex^ publican knew that a Tory snccess meant money 
in^e.p^^t,;;;..:^^ '■ . .. 

And # 1 ^ are to be great d|s^^ will 

show ‘^Str from the low point of yiew of the pocket, &ea6 ihen were 
right* are expecting to get some^og out of the nesst Budget. 

This obvious and certain pecuniary ^ain, or hope # a motive 

power in iK^uai working immeasurably 

principle which alone ^e Libetf^ had to bfier for the enconragement 
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pi titeir followers. Only a few are capable of altmistio ferronr. A 
notie appeals to every memW of every claas. 

It may be ai^ed, Can the liberal party compete with sndb offers ? 
Is it hot debwred from doing so by its principles ? ” The reply is 
tw(^old — ^first, that there are Lil^rsl measurea whidbi are legitiipately 
prodnctive of matliMl advantages, though this might be a bad reason 
|ptr giving them precedenee ; secondly, the Liberal party shohid make 
shre of not giving any handle or advantage to their opponents, whose 
temptations to mercenary electors are gross and moantainous. The 
lesson to be learnt is one of tactics. It is a lessbn for the immediate 
and for the more distant fatnre. It begins to be of importance this 
year. It will increase in importance as the fortunes of Ministry and 
Opposition shape themselves. It should be learnt at once and prac- 
tised assiduously. 

Tactics in our party warfare come under three heads : 1. The local 
organisation of the party. 2. The collecting of the mature and 
deliberate opinion of all sections of the party. 3. The conduct of thC* 
Front Bench. 

On the first head, I will suggest two opposite lines of reflection. 
On the one hand, it may be said that local organisation does not 
matter. Local organisation is easy enough when you have forces to 
organise. All complaints of bad orgamsation come from places where 
the party "is weak. Given Liberal enthusiasm, it can without difiB- 
culty be directed into the channel where its force can be made the 
most of. 

On the other hand, local party organisation is kept up, will be 
kept up, will not be dispensed with. Our party managers cannot be 
expected either to derogate from the importance of their office or to 
eany elections in the absence of that machinery by which electoral 
strength is manipulated. And certainly this necessity has not been 
diminished by the great changes which have taken place in the 
Liberal body politic, for under the old circumstances there was a 
great deal of social influence and natural precedence wherewith to 
operate against the Tory foe. The Liberal party has now no such 
advantage* I cannot but think that this consideration must largely 
affect our judgment as to the utility of organisation and as to the 
general probabilities of tiie Liberal future. 

Samuel Pepys records that on the second of*Septeinbs7, 1660, he 
went to St. Margaret’s and heard a good sermon upon the text. 
Teach us the old way, or something like it,’’ wherein the preacher 
ran over ail the new tenets in policy and religion which have brought 
us into alP our late divisibnsF The time seems favourable now for a 
sermon to be delivered beffire^^^ audiences, sad ff an 

preacher were to *Vrun over ** oar late fSEoluies we might be enabled to 
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jadge whether those lailiirea were owing to dirisions^ an^ what 
divisions, or to new tenets, and what new tenets, m policy. 

In tiixith, however, ^not innch analysis is necessiuy, jdthough it were 
inaccurate and unphi^osophical to attEibnte tibie iwc^nt to 

any (|^e siiiiple cause. ‘‘ 7he old way 4o quot^^pys* Eeetomtion 
text-*can har^y do for -each very new times. 

The loBB of social leaders from the Liberal side has been f<!ar 
practical f ui^pqses very embarrassing. The upper crust, so to speajE,! 
has be^ peeled right off ns. This has been mainly owing to #hat 
prwhd faeie and really was a new tenet in policy— 'Home Buie fcr 
Ireland, truest Liberals were those who most readily accepted 

that tenet ; but it certainly was new, in a very nuirterial sense. Its 
newness was a great argument for it, because Hr. Gladstone meant it 
to meet new conditions, and it would have met those canditions if the 
House of Lords had concurred in the new policy of the House of 
Commons. In one sense it was not new, for it was a return to the 
doctrine of Fox and Grey and other leading Whigs at the time of the 
** Union.” Byery good Liberal was entitled to say in 1886 that he 
was entering npon a sound Whig heritage when he frankly accepted 
the new tenet of policy. Very much to the honour^of the Liberal 
party this was what the majority of liberals did, under circumstances 
of the extremest difficulty, especially considering that the National 
Liberal Federation had been absolutely under the influence of the 
bold and distinguished statesman whose hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s 
new Irish policy was the most serious popular factor in the awkward 
new situation which had been created. From that point of time, 
however, the Liberals were practically a party with little money, with 
less social influence, and very much weakened in their hold of the 
Nonconformist middle classes. 

In tmch circumstances organisation became of more importance as 
means became scantier. Organisation mnst be largely a question of 
money ; especially on the Liberal side. But the Conservative 
organisid/ion is far more perfect, far better worked, &r better supported 
by fmds tihan the Liberal organisation. On such a subject it is idle 
to put forward facts, for they may not be capable of being proved. 
I content myself with stating three things which I believe to exisli on 
the Tory sdde-^thizura to which there is nothing to correspond on the 
Liberal H in one borQagh''^wide|i would 

memi — -the Tories keep 

therefore every supposed Tory voter, constantly undw ^e observation, 
and, if 3l|^ he, of paid persons ; persons paid through- 
out an dection to which 

there is tiie lit^pral mansgem^' a^ ma^inery. 

The Central Tory OzgimiseH l^nddn is 




wssi mevisfr. 


ms ei h^kt—-to hanmib Burme Bl»at tea tnrOlag 
agigiU cl tried ability, wte go dcwiitry jnrobi^^^^ 

aSris^^ Btrei^keidng and aad minionarieB are 

vieqjfrilved ^exoept iQi ^aoes so rtraeiLgly ^<S^y that it is not wor^ while 

them to go t^jw) with that docility , amexmtdil^ to f 

and that. hail-felloPWell-met cordiality by irhich 
file are always ^liMeteri^. Thm« is nio»thmg like this amhtig the 
Liberals, and if theere weie, soehil^ coitld not safely bohht oh a 

very favourable reception, ^ seldom have hitioh 

entertaining in b^utride Coanoiiim angels unawares. Fact the 
8econd~U fact it be* Fact the third^if fact it be, is recorded in 
the belief of persons who suppose they know that the Liberal 
OrganiBadon in London is carried on for £5000 a year, and that 
Mr, Middleton^ Tory organisation costs £50,000* If any of these 
** IhctB are exaggerations, it will not be very strongly denied by any 
<mewho understands the matter that there is beneath such statements 
a substantial substratum of truth. The Liberal managers, both local 
and Central, kubw well enough that there is fact enough of this tenor 
and kind to make the carrying of elections by work a matter of 
extreme difficu)|y. 

But tils is only half the story. It is notorious that almost every 
public-house is practically a Conservative committee-room ; that the 
Primrose League is very effective in culriratiiig pleasant social rela- 
tions with voters, which undoubtedly have their effect ; and that at 
every recent municipai election, as well as at the General' E lection, 
the churches have sent out large numbers of young lady canvassers 
- whose energy is extremely great. All these again arc things to which 
there is nothing to correspond on the Liberal side. Nor can we 
leave out of sight the supposition that the brewers made a very large 
contribuiioin to the Tory Campaign Fund. Whether anything can 
be done toinciease the money supplies of the Liberal party is a ques- 
tion of the i^atest difficulty, and may not be worth discussing. But, 
at all eveii^, we must face the fact that unless Liberal local organisa- 
tion can be be^r suj^Hed with means and workers, our depettoence 
must be absc^u^ly on the enthusiasm which of late it has been so 
difficult to arouse. 

This raiseis the questich of federated councils, t^e main purpose of 
• which should be to fulfil f^e second object of party orgahisalmnr^he 
collecting of the mattire and deliberate opiniaa of all sections of the 
party. The leaders in each place should meet and repcft to each 
other what are the paints in ^ party prb^mine about wllch the 
people feel tnost keenly. By voting, by i^lutiqns, by of 

the reception of piDposula, the select fody bf oouncfflors eho^d 1 m able 
without difficulty to judge of the ky^ative changes that are desired, 
and of the order of the general prCleience. It is vital that the tone 
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of to . their iatro- 

eduction, .shoald 

There is no force whatever in the oomplaint that too much is pnt 
into a ptnipsenE^ much into it if evei;i^thiBg 

is BQs^i^ iaa!ge bodjf 

and tns^ iS; dbviooaly on ihe lines of the nataral^iMrtiice of which 
Inh6iidjii|ia;U 

When the programme oqbm to ^ carried out in office, or to h^ 
clearly iplliced before the country at a General Election, the weight Of 
the<prc»|B^^me bmm A clear and decided selection 

and order of proceeding is then imperative. Thns you arrive at 
the great question of the conduct that is advisable on the J'ront 
Bench. 

But it should here be recognised that a question is likely to arise 
as to the relations between the National Liberal Federation and the 
Government of the day or the Front Opposition Bendi, as the ease 
maybe. 

When the Federation was established it had two main ideas. One 
was to make local management and selection of candidates popular, 
instead of “ hole and Comer/* or aristocratic. The other was to force 
the central leaders of the party to be Radical rather than Wliiggisli. 
Both %hese aims were more or less accomplished. The avidity with 
which the rank and filo^ the party throughout the country smsed 
hold of the idea which mr. Chamberlain had developed;.at a time 
when it seemed: unlikely that he would be brought within th^ official 
circle, had a greafe effect, and the Federation soon secnred at its 
annual meetings the presence and oratory of the leading Idbarals of 
the Front Bench. The result was a great popularisatidn of the official 
policy. Me. Schnadhorst’s success confirmed this consequence of the 
new sy^m, and when he remained with the main body of the party, 
and the Federation, which had been centred at Birmingham, refused 
to pass over with Mr. Chamberlain to the Opposltibn bn the subject 
of Home Rule, a removal took place to London, which established the 
Nationajl I4beral Federation as the popular and democratic rnadune 
of the; XAb^l party in direct co-operation with the officii chiefs. 
It is difficult to undmtand how any persons deeply concerned lor. the 
democral^ element <jn rega^ with dissatisfaction the course ^ ti^ese 
chang^, ffihere ap^rs to be m jpeme a hankering 
in which supposed to be popular thenot^ 

were promoted in Parliament only by a minority the 

Liberal party iu the House. Barely it should be e^i^t to ev^ 
body tint the qubn-^fficfol connectio of tiie Natigaal Liberal Feda-* 
rating the has kd^to an 

the s&ption hy thej^bd^ B^t Bei^ 

In tills thei^ can scariseiy be any improvement by way (d^geSi espe* 
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as the Liberal party is but of offiooi and xbust remaiii, until 
^ Tory , power is shaken, without pbwn* of initiative. 

Tite most democratic membein of the Libend party — ^hy which 
p^ase I xnean those members of the party who most value theinfusion 
into the pdicy of the party of the ideas and i^eferences bf the m^'ority 
of its nmmbeTS-4^uid J^rdly have a better inc^ment 
National Liberal Federat^n to carry out what they desire. And they 
may depend upon it that they widl do far more to expedite Badical 
change by keeiang hand in glove with the Liberal whipsuand the 
Liberal leaders than they can do by any attempt to sube^tute an 
irresponsible Badical propaganda. 

Looking back to the first Baccessfal.preparation of liberal initiative 
by the National Liberal Federation we may say with confidence that 
it has never yet failed to stamp the most advanced ideas of the party 
upon the declared and formulated policy of the leaders. This has 
been advantageous alike to the party, to the country, and to the 
leaders of the Liberal party. Anything that . has gone wrong has 
not' been in consequence of the principles introduced into ofBcial 
Liberal law-making by the National Liberal Federation. The result 
of the working of that much- abused body has undoubtedly been to 
introdndb Badical priuciples more quickly into official programmes and 
Queen^s Speeches, and in the future the result of a continuance oFgood 
understanding and even solidarity betweexy|^e Federation and the 
official Liberal leaders will be to place the full strength of Liberal 
opinion at the service of those who have to lead, in Parlisment. 
Whether their action under the natoral pressure of events takes the 
form of criticism of policy, or preparation for measures, there is no 
better security to be had for the well- working of official Liberalism 
on Badical lines than can be had by a continuance of the present re- 
lations between 41 Parliament Street and the Opposition Whip office 
in tihe lobby of the House of Commons. 

And now, supposing that we have, working well with each other, 
such local orguruBution as can be had, and the National Liberal 
Federation and the Whips, what is to be the condnct of the Front 
Bench? 

In the late Oovemment there was too little consideratioti given to 
the position of the party. Home Buie had been |»ropo6ed and carried 
in the House of Commons under the great inspiration of ithe Chief; 
the Newcastle Programme iormulated the other measures held to be 
required by Liberal opinion^ and by the wants of the nation ; and 
the programme was pursued with too little regard to what might be 
the result to the forttmes^n)ad f4rength of the parly waa 
endeavouring to (»rry it. No seemed from time to 
the situation from this point of yiewv The retirement of |Ir. Glad- 
stone had worse effects than is gmierally supposed. The leader of a 
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fiftrty mn^ bo ablo iinplicifc Jfe may even be 

neoessa^ that W Obcbild ebmm biibd ^tipp >r><; I’d gain this 
power and inEaeiioe into the place he must 

have nu^e himaelf ineviteUe; 

' T|)p enddon aelebtl^ Bbaebe^ cmld itoi^ 

ought to hate It wae^ ^ 

thing to be,^d^ at -^e motnent* Nobody can too eeriouBly and 
deeply apprehend how entirely absent from that event wi|i any 
moving of personal ambition on Lord Bosebeiy’s part. He xnay 60 
eaid to have aeoepted the Premmrship as George IV. gave his obne^ 
to Catholic Bmandpi^on— with a pistol at his head. There is a 
etory that he yteided finally to. the nrging of one of his eoUOfe^eSi 
not of Cabinet ranir, bat who had with him great and valued personal 
intimacy.' This gentleman is ’alleged to have dared to say to Lord 
Rosebery that he would be a coward if be did not take the place ; 
and the story goes that Lord Botebdry felt this as if a ridi^ Vhip 
had slashed him in the face. So free was the situation from anythhig 
like self-seeking on -his part ! His personality has fully just^ed the 
choice of the majority of his colleagues. But he Would be the first 
to acknowledge that it has been impossible for hinii so far^ to make 
himself to the great mass of Liberals as obvious and indispe&aaHe a 
leader as. he was in the judgment of those who forced him intp the 
position. In consequence of that; in consequenee of the wd’kiiig of 
certain factors Which were much to be regretted ; and in bonseqnence 
of the Premier not being in the House of Commons, there was a 
good deal of divided authority. Lord Rosebevy^s colleagues had their 
own measures to advance, and it was impossible for him to interfere 
very' peremptorily to fix the order of procedure. The absence of 
such a power is fatal to crisp and suooesaful ^neralship. A respon- 
sible aii^ universally leader is essex^l to the success of a 

party. He must iprow into the place. A long period in Opposition 
is bound to disclose him. There sliotild be no injpatience for the 
choice or raUfioation of such a leader. Yon cannoi choose a leader 
of a party^ or even positively continue him. He makes himself 
indisl^nsabis) or he is imt really there at all. I most entirely believe 
Lord Boaeb^ wltl do this, but events intist show. 

When there is 8u<j^ a leadm his panty must leave to him, in concert 
with hda v^^^ and imipired by tbs Whips, to fix thS line the 
is to taka. If W Is cteng and capable the party will fall into 
linO. Sectional dififereneea can Only he felt eerioualy when a party is 
without capable leadertiitp. No powej^ of persuasion can prevent 
sectional opinions from being urged. Slut the iiis{df^6n of a great 
leader will avail to ^edc their giovtiih the 

oorporate welikre of his following, 

.Let tbenink .asd fils be urged and educal^d to 
mw..wcix^ / V:-; :v";>ic 
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points be left open as far as possible. Let the 
maan duty of loyalty to the leader be enoooraged. Tbere ;i!vjll soon 
be an end of tbe small ri?alriea and detachments 
disaetrons^last session. ■ * 

The dnty Whips has^^l^^ biein|^ 

inform the !F!roht Benoh* ;i ha^ that it m 

desirable that they ahonldf, as it were, sit at the receipt by 

woricmg in as nnifoim tomony as possible with the orders of the 
Federation. It is not possible, however, for them witibbnt ^advan- 
tage to take a prononnced part hi the forming and registering of 
opinion. If their association with the popular Federal body is in this 
way too close and of the wrong kind, they will inevitably mould the 
opin^ns which it is their function only to collect and report. Of 
course they will miz freely with all important people in the. party as 
much as possible, for this will help them to judge of the correctness 
t^ estimates made by those who report to them. 

The right division of work between local oiganisers, Fedm^ation, 
Whips, and Chiefs, is this : The local organisation should do its best 
to be ready for an election, should neglect no means of promoting 
m^thnsiasm, shonld be careful that the information as to local party 
opinion conveyed to headquarters is honest, accurate and well- 
balanced. The Federation shonld ascertain, formulate and represent 
to the Whips the preponderant sentiment of their constituents through- 
out the conntjy ; should act as a sort of clearing-house for the trans- 
action of Liberal business and when necessary for the accommodation 
of Liberal opinion ; should assist the local organisations in obtain,ing 
candidates and in working elections. jThe Whips should co-operate 
systematLOally with the Federation in this last-named function ; they 
idiould derive from the Federation clear ideas of the requirements 
the party as to legislation and policy; of tlie impression which the 
conduct of public affairs from moment to moment is making on the 
Bonds of tho party, whichever side may be in office; and of the pre- 
ponderant choice^as to the order in which measnres shonld be jpressed 
forward when the party is in power. They should convey all this 
to the leaders in Parliament with the utmost possible care to dis- 
tinguish between the feelings which they find prevailing and their 
own connsels upon the situations which so arise* With the chiefs 
must rest the duty of deciding what shall be thi policy of the party 
in Legislation, in Administration and in Foreign Affairs. The 
ultimate choice of measures either to be put into the Queen’s Speech 
or to. be demanded at a General Flection,. and the order' in w^ 
such measuies shall be takeiir must be left; a]^lutelj to them^^ (and it 
would be much safer to say, il^^ it were possible, must be lef t abso- 
lately to meaning one superior and predominant leader). 

There is never any fear of a great leader being insufficiently operated 
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upon by the competing daims of thd dlffer^t eec^ followers, 

^ere is V<l^|preat drager 0^ a weak leeder, or a dnaliiy dr kndt of in- 
fiti^cientiy himnoDldtis leadeins^ being too mach c^imte^ 
<x>mp6ting^'0laim8;. 

TiyaiB the id|Kn^ lenion to be ieamtd&bm ribe^t m^dcience ; 
end nnlem it lit leemt thd Liberal party will find i# < haa done 

eom^MngNroriie thain^ m misforbunea f^nd comimt^^m Z£ 

we i^re to permit either advooetea d special measures or pairtieaina of 
paMimiar nataOiidiiira to press their claims for legislation irreffpecttTB 
of 'the general weHare of the side, the Liberal party will bei^fonnd to 
have contracted a chronic disease which will fatally weaken it fi)r 
many years to . come, and deprive it of every chance of achieving 
success in office, except sudi chances as may be afforded by the blank 
fatuity of its Opponents. 

And it is impossible to tot^sh on this subject withont paying the 
highest possible tribute td the Nationdist Irish members. Their 
loyalty and practical helpfulness have been beyond all praise, and have 
proved what good politicians they are, as well as that even in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty they observe to the letter any ocnnpact 
into which they enter. These are not bad qualitjiSB wherewith to bid 
for the management of their country’s domestic affaifs. Xf all had 
been like them] 

Liberals are now in Opposition. According to the old epigram, 
Hhe authorship of which is- periodically contested, it is now the business 
of Liberals to oppose. There is no fear of their lacking^material fbr 
criticism. Before this, if adequate vigour had been shown, the Liberal 
chiefs would have placed themselves at the head of a great national 
protest against the ineptitude of the Foreign Office in dealing with 
the Sultan. If one may judge by the conversation even of Tories, it 
would not have been difficult for Lord Rosebery to have made Decem- 
ber a veiy uncomfortable month for Lord Salisbury, if he had acted 
as it is difficult to believe Mr. Gladstone would not have acted in this 
matter. Even now there are six weeks to elapse before the meeting 
of Parliament, during which rape, rapine, and slaughter may continue 
to i^ict a country which Great Britain is bound hy Lord Salisbury’s 
own offidud pledges, not merely to protect, but to see well governed. 

The eduoatimi of the Government, even if restncted to tile 

limits sugfds^d by Duke cd Devonshi^’s guarded sp^h to the 
episoopid deiratotioD, may w^l encito consideiable hnstjHty to the two 
cam|^ of and edu€»1ion proper ; but n 

is ek|Mi^ed ; r the Gb’rehinient by the Denomiito^oto^^ and the 
Opporitwto ato enM for absolutely 

antVeducaiional deidgSB to <x)hri^ ^ the toaotionaxy declara- 
ttons tlto principle that 

the cost of prixoary toitonet^ ought to be to a 
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stvict^ enibroexnenti of poHoe relations, would not lim semd the 
oaa^ of temperance iBore^ But when the party resolved that the 
line for the democracy was nc^ to allow Free Trade in drinlcj bat 
to charge directly of the Ucimsing of paUiorhouses, this be- 
came ^ Hne upon which liberal party had to coiidnc|, both 
its legislative and its insiructbg 

1 believe it is ^ no^^m^ &inoiCni distinolaon to^ s^^ tiiat 
the Libera! h^ advantages in the selection and mfetoement of 
its doctrines whirii the Oonservative parfy cannot possibly possess, 
and in too many instances when the Conseiratiye party d^ make 
Undonl|}^ reforms, they are spoilt more or less by the qaatideattons 
which are introdnoed into them, or the feeble and artificial 
chmucter of the argaments by which they have to be supported* « 

The Liberal party cannot escape the duty of systematically 
instructing the people in the path of progress, just as it is equally 
true that the Conservative party, except in particular instances and 
without ascertained principle, cannot lead the people along that 
path. 

A stfil more thorny office for the Liberal party to have to under- 
take is the imparting to the people of snch political intelligence as 
will enable them to rise superior to many electioneering infiaences 
the power of which is as extraordinary as it is inexplicable. At a 
meeting lately held in my own city a distinguished Konoonformist 
expostulated vigoi^usly with his fellow Dissenters for their weakness 
in more or less deserting the Liberal cause. He said, and quite 
truly, that in the days of his youth such a thing as a Tory Dissenter 
was sdmost unknown, while nowadays many Dissenting congregaticmB 
are p^tty equally divided. One does not know precisely to what 
infinehces to attribute this change, and one would not say positively 
it is inconsistent for a Dissentlir to be a Conservative. But it 
ceHalnly is remarkable that Dissenters should be divided or lukewarm 
in a general election and that immediately afterwards they should be 
found eneigetically clamouring against educational measures whi^ a 
Conservative Government would have had no opportunity of proposing 
if the whole natural strength of the Liberal party had been arrayed 
every where against Gooservative candidates. ^ 

Still more striking instances of strange ' an^ stupid inconsistent 
f^e afforded farmers and operatives. Farmers are Ml of com- 
plaints, and certainly their landlords osa frequently complained of by 
them. They must be aware that the rdations which exist between 
unmy landlords and their tenants of sound’ oommermal 

basis, and the whole principle of culrivatidn and tenancy in this 
countiy is so imperfectly anumS'lil^ to oommeririal coiisiderations^ that 
the princdples d LiberaHsul Would be likely to afbrd them in the 
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Bhi^ of land legislation more chance than they now poBsesB of getting 
iJieir rights as agamst any ^ndne claiihs which their iandlor& may 
make^npon them. Bat in spite of this, there seem to be lew mr^ 
districts in which the landlords isannot carry aU the ; feriners with 
them,|klthoiigh any amelioratiTe proposes which they eif&^ at 
election time or in tiie Honse €| Oommo^, are ientirdly chimenM. 
The case of " the operativeB is ai^ar. In the ^ Governments the 
Home Seoretailys Mr. Asquiths devoted himself most assidnonsiy ;h:> 
the udierestB of working mens. He imposed nAy restrictioiis oh 
emplpyersi and rCqaired much to be done by them for the good of 
those whom they employed. But it is aUeged, and probably with too 
much truth, that where employers who had previously been £iberal 
were turned against the late Government by their vezalibn at the 
^[pense which Mr. Asquith enforced upon ^ them by this humane 
legislation, they had no difficulty in carrying^ with them againit 
Liberal candidates a considerable proportion of their men, for whose 
benefit these Liberal measures had been conceived.. 

Then there are to be dissipated by good Liberal instruction the 
common capricious prejuffices and the liabiliues to unworthy personal 
preference which are sCen in all elections, but against winch a true 
instructor of the democracy will always protest. Jn this last-named 
matter both parties are at fault. But there is far more shame 
attaching to a liberal who uses low arguments in favour of a candi- 
date, or makes wild promises as a cimdidateV than can fairly attach to 
a Oonservativei, who makes no particnlar professions in such matters 
and is less concerned for the purity and credit of democratic 
electicm. 

Liberals have been in office before, and will be^ m office a^in, 
without completing the education of* the democracy iii political high- 
mindedness. One may admit tha4 in certain instmaces they have, in 
a low Bwse, profited by the constituencies being amenable to low- 
minded considerations. But there is no Pharisaism in saying that 
only the Liberal party can effectively teach the electorate high 
principles. And it is plain truth, obvious to Liberals and more than 
suspected by Tories, that in most cases the higher the principles on 
which the electors^ act the better success the Liberal pa^ will 
have. That the embodiment of high principles in legislatt^ and 
policy tnustdbe good &s the natuon can need no demonSitrating,' th^gh 
selfish iimrests and unscrupulous notions, of taoticB 
high pxinc^lei^ on idd 

Ihe Juberel Ifew Tear should open as brightly as it can be made 
by niuihaken principlcS which have been doctor 

and the xnaasures been pvppo^ r 

of Bk WM&m M by ; ^ 
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on the MinisteniJ side ; by tlie hope of asseitiog 
Bound pn&dples in eoonomicB imd edncitiexi ; a yearning dedp to 
leBcmi^ to by a feascmbl^ ezpeebaney^^ buying up again 
Liberal atrength ; by a detm^^ again to lesort H^g 

up the cup;'* or any otto xnerdy tbealriod eiipe^^ 
reacdution at all coats and haaards^to discourage and overriio^^^y 
Ptf liamentuy aectk^ n<^ **play the ^me ” aa inarked 

out by tbe abd by a well-assui^ tbat nidev an 

inspiring leader, lim toured in bis position by bimself and by evenis, 
tbe party 1^1 ere long regain its fall popular strcaig^ 

% • Edwibd R> RussbUi. 



THE QWESTION OE ALLIANCES. 


A t last most Englishmen understand that their country is entirely 
isolated, being at the same time without sufficient defence 
against the coalitions which her determination to have no allies 
naturally invites. At last, too, the illusions of a self-flattering senti- 
mentalism break down before a plain exhibition of the hatred in 
which England is held half the world over, and that the fighting 
half. Binged about with menacing animosities — all of them well 
rooted— she sees on a sadden the mistake of fancying Ucfiation inde- 
penden6e, and cries aloud for alliances or redoubled armament ” 
several years too late. 

By several years too late, however, I mean no more th^ this. 
The imperative character of those alternatives was understbod and 
pressed upon Government and country in the eighties^ the argument 
being repeated many times since. In this Review and others 1 my- 
self have often urg^ the absolute necessity of adopting one of the \ 
two. But if the chp^ was for alliances, it should have been acted : 
on before EusSia and France came together, establishing a new centre 
^^r gravit^^ If armament was Ihe choice, the Admiralty shbuld 
liave gone to work witfi a full purse while yet no foreign nayy could 
compare with our own, thereby outstripping and ccmfounjdtngf;;^ hope 
•of <kim^tltiQn ydth the oounti^^^ Blake. Iteither siter- 

native biing taken, the neglect is punished by its nafcm^ eonseqh 
It is doubtful whether E^land c^uld obtfdn 
•beggH^ for it-^poesibly not hj paying for it. (Of wtira iabte is to 
ha as to the on# chmoe. As Ur the 

" sinbe we lAve^a^^ foreign navies to come so much nearer to the 
. etreogth of our own, it is not certain that we skill lie a^cwed^ t^ 
•to ocnfroat a oembmatian of them with A to 
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Ib^id Mitack, That great advaxilpige may be permitted to Etiglaiid 
by her ang^ and jealo^8 rivalB, hi^i|t may not. All depends npcm 
I^^ Tiewfi of policy, .^d say that the demaild for 

;** alUfimoea or vaster m haa become general too late. 

Oxily a fen^ years ago we have done pret^ mmdi what we 

pleased as to either means Kow we muEt do what ^e can 

with one of them, whioh, however, England's enemies may find enon^. 

It was the fhry pivthe Oerm^^^ (togetherwith the redisoovexy 
that blood may b^ thicker than water to very li^e purpoae) accom- 
plished Jhe at^en^ England. It is a fuxy^that vshonld be 
understood, and all that is natural initacknowledgwf for in seeking^ 
to understand the inl^nsity of German wrath against England we may 
learn one or two important lessons which have still some bearing on 
the conduct of our affairs abroad. Convinced by the tremendous 
competition for commerce and colonies that England could never stand 
long without alliauces or an immense protecting Beet, agreement with 
the German R)werB and Italy has always seemed to me judicious, for 
these reasons to start with. In the first place, it was an alliance 
that we could go into ; that is to say, it was an alliaace open to us. 
In the next place, declining the peace-partnership for which the 
Germans were so profoundly anxious did not end the matter. The 
refusal had consequences. England's preference for isolation did not 
condemn the German Government to look no farther for a bargain. 
DecliniDg bonds of fiiendship with Germany might turn out to be bad 
English for converting that powerful Empire into a leagued enemy. 
In listening to the Bismarckian overtures, therefore, England had to 
consider two questions ; not only, ** What if we consent to join the 
Triple Alliance ? ” but also, “ What if we refuse to join it ? " and the 
seemed question was no less important than the first. But was it 
ever allowed the same weight by public opinion in Englandj or even 
by England's public men ? Evidently not. As often as the question 
was raised, it came up to be decided by the hazards and inconveniences 
of joixiing the Triple Alliance ; the risk of refusal being unconsidered, 
or set aedde after a little contemplation as too remote and insignificant 
to be plac^ in the balance. 

Fully to comprehend the effect of this (apparently) oontesuptuous 
neglect on the ^rman people we should reflect a moment on ita 
ori^. When we do ip we see that it is largely eccou^ted^ ^ to 
an ingrain but of course never-formulated Brit^ii no^on though: 
mynsion, conquest, crushings to the dust, aie qidte vk 

of things where other nations are eonceraed, no auch calamities: 
were nxeant to us, Ti^ were nevse intend^ to and 

tlwii^b 'ebnttonta Powers in a pique may soinetimes tidk of . eea^ona 
aai ccmlmitioDs against England, something ang^ abc^ ns whlspera 
Iheitt that it would not da IiTow a pepi4e 
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appoiQtm^t an alliano^ which ilWe it wcald4b i^ogland no harm 
would make peace eafe for them|p^^ may see 

in th^ notion an ariogant^ BelfioK' stnpid coxnplac^^ 
ing and inviting to a f^L Bid; that is only one feeling^ a perfect 
octave of hostile aentirn«^ts/ Immediately beside it ml* .sense of 
insnlfe.* Ilnglish indifference ^to whatever oonsequeiieas may e^^ 
npcm a defiilijiie tr German aHiance ninst ^ ^ 

(it is thought) by .an assumptioh that Germany is powedess to 
make them She may fret, she may fnihefbst hm 

case ^ ^ cannot help herself. Her "Kidsetza ahd 

Oham^lom threaten other arrangements^ of unpleasant mteanii)^ fo# 
Britain's peace, and we wave the hand of contenipt : let them make 
these arrangements if they can! Naturally galling? We may 
make the admission, 1 think, however much the waving hand of con- 
tempt xnay be— or rather, for a long time was — jnstihed by the 
actual stato of aflhirs in continental Europe. 

Bat tiie main cause of the bitter hatred of England in Germany 
has a more Bnbstmstial character ; and the fair-minded man will say 
that it really touches ns. The Triple Alliance was really a League of 
Peace. It was maintained at the cost and risk of Germany, Anslria, 
and Italy. For many years it served its purpose well. Though 
over a long period the condition of things in Europe was eaitxMely 
ticklish^ peace was assored. Now peace, as the late Lord Derby smd 
and we are in no danger of forgetting, is the greatest of ^British 
interests. It may be that the allies profited more than England" by 
their compact, yet England profited enormously. Nor were we back- 
ward in acknowledging its benefits, neither ashamed to ft^ into 
attitudes of alarm whenever the great protectiiH Triple AlBimce 
seemed to be endangered. It gave confidence to our tradera and 
security to <mr trade. It planted tranquillity in car besoms, and 
shed serenity upon our Stock Exchange iavestments. It even gave 
us reasons for wnag large suma ^of money which otherwise would 
have been deiimnded for defentive purpoeeA The Triple Alliance 
cK>veiM ns, we were glad to be so iireU sheltered. Is that a true 
statmnettt or If so^ oan we be sm^iiebd that the Germans 

simmm at what they call the unhandsomehes^^ 

but thain^ our standing out of the Jjlianoe 

through ihi|k and ? Ko doubt we <»n say with trutii .tlm^ 
England skrangtheoL the Alliance. Thera ia little lik^lihbi^ that 
Italy into it without a certain peunuie from 

Dowsing a^ dbvioittiy thera la a great deal in that. But it 

jaOvet Batisfiait the German sense of whtt was dOe 
The engsigomettll to Bnly ? Whkt ja it ? Sosnelhiag nnavowed. 
Somethhig entire^ tmianctioned I^liaiiiSi&t. The promise of a 
Minister, snljeoit to notice of witik^wal by the same Mmister or 
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a very diffez^^tluiig from Jomii]^ tha 
Italy d^, and bo pnttmg its atallllij) uid the j^ce of Europe oom* 
|det^y oat of donbt So ^nm j»e ro of what ia anin was 

called (this time we will not witUiold the genuine Berliaeae) cowardly 

This was the feding even when the IVIpIe Leagne was stdl strong 
and while the ^leraani were oompaiatively comfortable. Bat time 
brou^t diai&ges wbidi made England’s rejection of sUianoe a yet 
more serions tiiiii^ lor them. Tear by year Bnssia waa cbaaolidatipg 
her Btrehgthi and meantime extending ^e shadow of her protection 
over France; while that conntiy recreated an army, estaldisfaed her 
fortresses, filled her arsenals, and bnilt up her formi^lde fleets. On 
the other hand? On the other hand, no oorrespon^ng mcrease of 
strength, moral or material. From time to time indeed, great additions 
were made to the German army, amidst bitter German reflections that 
a qaadrnple alliance would have reduced the need of them. Bat 
Austria soon approached the end of her means of war preparation ; 
while as for the Italian kingdom, there was never any popular enthu- 
siaam £ov the Alliance in that country, and after a few years the 
flnandal strain of the engagement was grudged very deeply^. Still, 
however, the triple combination held the field stonily enough, and the 
more oonfidently because there wae as yet no belief in a positive alliance 
between those other Powers. There waa, indeed, total disbelief in any 
such outcome. But it happened. Then the Germans, who had long 
been fdning for an understanding with Bnssia, gave way to alarm. 
Looking across the waters westward, they still saw England in an 
attitude forbidding all bope of sncconr for the gasping Leagne of 
Peace, and comprjbnded their sitnation. They must needs get into 
the good graces of France and Bussia somehow — if by no other way, 
then hat w hand and throngh the gate of hnmiliation. And this 
j^oessary business they pushed on without loss of time, Govern- 
ment and people burning with an animosity against England 
which may be unjust but is certmnly not unaccountable. 

Not to wrong our neighbours, and not to wrong oarsdTes by 
shutting out a means (^ coming to sound coaclasions, so mudi mast 

* \ roufr'h fltror.fr atd of ibis feeling may beloaod in the letter 

(it ' A Hoilaiider," in a roveiii. p.iiiiilHir (»f the Time$\ ^‘Oar chief gilevanoe agaiaMi 
Kr.^rliuul is thn>. ^lic > dirlovai -u Kurcic. Yonr statecme^ call England, ia the firpt 
pla^, an Aaiatic Power, bet yon cannot break away from jocr mo&ingHand drift, 
with yoar two iglanda to the Indian Bea. Yon are a Snropean Power, bnt all gense of ■ 
Baropcan solidarity is want^ff in yon. The exaggerated fasbion ia wbioh tbe Fre- 
eidenr. of the l.'nited Statei wowed bia senee of responglbility as regards the main- 
peace and jnstioe ia America » more respectable than ^gland's very 
seliisD ifblicr of isolation. Ton Jike to enjoy the fruits of peaoe, bnt refuse all 
responsibUitT. and do not guaxoahiee it by abt gdliance; Tod ia 

this s^^^Bead, and peaoe, I win i trails, and war, 1 win I England hss pJayed a 
great a^, hi the main, a most as^d^ part in the world. But aer pemstent land- 
gsatibiiv aad too frequent bullying of smaller nations, as well as her aforesaid policy 
of isolation, bare well nigh destroyed tbe sympathy and respect with which she was 
fonaeriy xc^rded on the Continent;** 
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be Bftid u to tbe antUBeglieb Mbig wbi^ lateljr flamed oot in tbe 
Kaiser's donntry. Flamed by any means to bam oat. 

It is a longHstanding bsfoe^ eaisMng> hm eyidetitiy mneh 

to dbf with aspeete. toget^r 

witk tbf aknn which set in with the rerelation of the 
en^ieiTJ^ the German Kmpim already iato te 

tfai^ piir^eriAip f in which oase, of ooorae, there is an 
matter. Useleis to talk of dliances when isolation has ceased to be 
a mat^ bf eliokje. Or supposing choice still ar^ble^ the deeliraii^ 

tl^ hostile feeling must harden the donbt inlkany English tniods 
as to whether the German alliance is or ever was an eltgiye one. 
AsBoming the qnestion still open, that is the first point lor debate; 
and for my own part I remain firm in the opinion toat the German^ 
Austiian^Italian alliance is for England the only safeguard, except 
one that may be better: independence snfficiently armed to 
maintainable against the world. 

Such an Opinion as mine, on a subject like this, is of course worth 
nothing without the support of sound reasons. These can be supplied, 
I believe ; but the very best are likely to fall flat before the convic^ 
tion that the right policy for England is a policy of no alliances. 
This ocmviction was all but universal with ns till the other day •^it 
obtains vej^ largely still ; and yet how much of obvious fallacy is 
mixed up with it ! There is the assumption (sprang from the (ag- 
nation of a phrase, like many other misohievous semblances of truth) 
that alliances must needs be ** entangling.” If so, the whole coarse of 
English foreign policy, from the time of the Non|^ Conquest down 
to the present century, must be a history of entaij|P^ents, especudly 
when it is also a stozy of adyanoement and pride. Tha truth is that 
alliances may be good or bad, according to the way in which they are 
made and what they are made of: by nature, they are no more 
entangling than trade contracts. But. abstention from alliances, it is 
said, is **the tradi<soo;al policy of England”; and that would be a 
good thpugih not a complete arguzhmt were it veradoua But in 
veracity it is wvntiag ; and its oorrection supplies an argument the 
other way. That England should abstain from alliances passed into 
a principle at a time ibis century when she was the most eom* 
mandiug Power in the world-^-not before.^ Compare the 
naiades years just alter; ^ 

mUicary sepatalaon was then at its highest. A Sea- 

Power---HBhd poreoeded Captain Mahan in #nwhiig w)^^ 

means— hwr fleets ooiild ride over all the ntvies of 
array. For such an England alliances of proviakm axe nxmecessary ; 
they oomo at eall $ and in these a&irs all that is anneoesmiry is best 
dene wi^odt. Eiit the privilege passes with i^ power. . The Ihiglaxid 



of'to-^ay inuBfe, be judged not by actual but by its .^liatiVe iifep^ 

win iaolatioii be a|^ and when that ia done, it 

vsiippoiarB that whiit was for a: tim principle of polh^ is now 

nOthafiter than a dan^ A little aeiore, and it will 

t 

in assiiniiltidn m 

stantly adfunbedi l^at 1^0 bhst way to hayn 

is to mah^ & stated, it is a passable 0 ^ a 

certain Mod, p^ not one that holds goodvin interiiational 

affiura Said Sir WiUkm Harcourt 

when ba spoke for the late Administration in the House cl OdiOinons, 
*^l!b ally thems^^^ any group of Powers in Europe or else- 

where is not the policy of the GoTerument, nor was it the policy 
of the preceding The policy nf this country is to act 

on friendly terms with all Powers in Europe aud America alike.^’ 
It can be no mistake, I suppose, that the main motire of this policy 
is a calculation that if we act on friendly terms with all Powers in 
Europe and America alike, all Powers in Europe and America will 
giro th^ friendship to us. So it should be, cert^ly; but long 
enpeiienee that it is not so is now confirmed by demonstration to 

We should mark another obviously fallacious assumption (it peeps 
out fipom the few words quoted above) which props the policy no 
alliances. It seems to be fancied that alliance is a synonym of 

hostility ; that hostility is always implied in such compacts, or 
may always be inferred from them. As a matter of course, however, 
aUianoes may bejiatirely without hostile intention or effect. They 
are so whiii al|||Putely defensive — truly designed to stave off war, 
which is believed to be one of the best means of preventing it 
altogether. Of such a character was the Triple Alliance ; and on that 
aoCDunt— no other— it was heartily approved by Englishmen of all 
parties. When an Englishman talks of alliances for his own country 
he always means alliance of this kind — ^alliance for peace and its 
blest^ags ; and after what has been seen of the workiug of Bueh a 
partiierBhii> over a long period, it cannot be maintahied that peace 
leagues are useless for their purpose. It is dear that they may be 
thoroughly ^dave for an object more predouq to Ez^and^ periiaps, 
than to any other hation on the face of Gie earth. ^ 

And this considereitton also I would suggest as mubh to t^e 
An alliance defensive Of the peace of two or thiee nal^^ is no more 
a J^laration or even a means of hostyity than the di^ndW dozni- 
nsnt^ffeets of one narion w&id be. And yei^ alter what has happened 
lately^ we are all pretty well a^^ libxilb 

be eB^oyed without a navy strong enimgh, and mw^fei^y 

to dnk the fieeta and destroy the coa^etoe of the three 
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ni^liloBLS im ocmtinmtal Bnrope. B^VplwiJy, in a navy of 
timtrjtofignitadd there will be qaite an anch of “ latent hostility as 
A be;^al:gaed of ' 

mv^ he ; in 

certai# ciinamstanej^'^^ to the Xta!^ kingdom 

OenM naaintaia a ^ition of fiiendly nenfcrality favonrahla iio onr- 
aelvepi Fear aaiothisr^ m thing, I remain firmly 

persuaded that^ a eo^btnatio France md 

’&pef(ei^i0OM ia|t^e Far East could press the shipe and haii^bf^ 

A into service ; her artificers als^^ of course,^ In a 

coali^h of that weight there is a vast fund of quiet coercive fi:>rce<-— 
enhanced in this case by the use to which Russia could put the 
enmity of China to Japan. That the rising naval Power in the Far 
East can never ^ be an ally of ours is settled when we say that we 
will have no aULanoes at all. 

But supposing the country convinced by these and similar refiections 
that the policy of no alliances should be reconsidered, dispute would 
immediately arise — indeed, has idready arisen — over the right ehbioe of 
allies. So far, the discussion has gone upon an unques^onibg 
asumpdon that we can choose where we will; we think the matter 
over) announce our decision, and the arrangement is complitts. The 
matter is not so simple. For the fact that other European Powers 
habitually form alliances of provision puts the country which prefers 
to do without them to this disadvantage. Trusting to pick up a 
friend or two in any great and sudden emergency, such as we saw the 
black shadow of a few weeks ago, the outsider .ymny find when need 
presses hardest that all the more potent frillliidiipB are already 
engaged. The possibility of this misohance is never mentioned when 
the nO^allianoe policy is defended ; and yet, is it so very unlikely to 
happen ? Cer it is no fhult of the German Government, nor 
to the joy of Franoe and Eussia, if England is not in that position 
to^ay ; and no one who happens to be unacquainted with the inmost 
secrets of sdl the Cabinets can be ' sure that she isn’t. Asimmiiig, 
hourever, that^ no difficulty about reviving and joining 

the Triple Aliianoe^ I see many good reasons in favour of that course, 
if 'isdahk>U;iB: to^'be '^|ooe. with. . ' ^ ^ 

For intifeou^ M partnership survives, its one 
is on the existing bam of affairs ; 

undv^lll^a^ expressed every need, aim, hope, desire, of 

Britii^ T^ all that we can ask of foHune 

is guaranteed;. : safing. so, a Hitle reflection will 

expose tha ecrorj' bf^ if not« here is a purpose which we can hiurdly 

* See srticle. “ !fhe Wilful leoilatioii of England,'* la the CoKTBifroBABY SbvieW 
for June '1896. ... 1 .. . . 
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^ onr my to iuak6 good. Some kiooiiTefiieade 
^lie tiobiia for it. be leoed for it inore 

1m ventnxed to eeoi^ oobeBima^ Bat 

^ be Mb by aooefaing 

respoasibilitieB wbicb litl^e Italy anderfcook, and, eoboept fbii<iMlly 
(tirbei^ we shoald aot be toadied)^ ia none the worn for ? It maid 
be hard M ebbw a doubting it. BemmnbM, drM; tbat 

this is e peaoe leagae ; absolately non-aggresaLve (as the ether com- 
bination is not) by plmn statement of Ihe terms eontraot. 

Therefore the alHimoe ia withont adventnre, whidi>SA%^ be we«^ 
and weakening ; and its strength for the purpose of alh oonbeanaed*^ 
maintenanoe of peace on the basis of the staiw — wonld be thia : 

^ strength of England’s nayy» pins the Italian, German, and 
Anatrian ahipa, plaa the use for all these fleets of ihe porta and har- 
bottrs of the fonr nations; and therewith the might of three great 
armies, mclnding the etrongest in the world, according to informed 
belief And that is not all ; for a peaoe league of this magnitude 
wonld surely draw to it the smalier European States (than which 
none are more enamoured of the statiis qtw) by gravitation and sym- 
pathy alike. Who can doubt that snch an alliance eonld command 
peace abeolntely, without the firing of a shot or even the explosion of 
a threstening word ? And looking to the actual experience of a far 
weaker peace league over many years, what reason is there for fear- 
ing that England would suffer more inoonvenience through going 
frankly into snch a combination than by banging half in and 
half out, to tiie disgust of some nations, the snspicton of others, the 
deriskm of all, and danger to the one great object of her desires: 
peace on the exista% basis of affairs? 

For example: should we have be«i harassed by so many diffi- 
onlties with Germany in colonial matters had England joined the 
Triple Alliance when it was formed? Germany with ns instead 
of against ns, would not onr defeat in the Far East have been 
avoidbd, and would there have bemi any likelihood then tbat 
Japan wonld be forced into a combination hostile to England ? The 
hu^iy onr recent aelion at the Porte : would it not have been 
somewhat diffetmt in the outcome? And the BoM trodblM^ a^ 
that blazing ImpMial telegram, and the restofit ? Bwailfly, Miwever, 
it may be said, to the contrary, that with England a full pd^er ha the 
German-ItaHsn idlianoe, the rivalry of Fri^ and Bnssia v^d be 
mere bitter and more keen. But^ as for that, there is no xeason 
whiiever to suppose that^ would make the idightest diffmwnce. 

ritalxy of both with ' Finland is never below iM 
and is a^ exerted to the 2aet prad^!Mie;;^^^(^^ 

..{'do/notb^a^ in-.the'leaiA)' 

the eonm we iuW oonsllering^ 
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hawe^etj ihftt it ia niat o im pcff^^ diia**«4ias 

gntti might. It ia IlMi gai^ral Idat iMdensed 

into a- .partieolar of bdbg^ digged «t ^if ^^ rusd 

plough 

by 0% oroE-^^tlliii SbnpasoTv And there is no denyuig thii^kiB is 
a grave ooniadeieti^ Neilher the great Chancdlon nor thelH|Hited 
demigods of German Empire have snooeeded in tiie 

world l^at ^ ie: 8 have much to do with them* Eram the Ime 

wl^ Im was Cho^ Pcinee till to-da^, only one opinion of the €firhmn 
Empmor ms ever^ that is the opinion which at last^ a^^ 

after delayqi that have no reasonable or creditable ezplani^iom all 
England has been converted to. His faults are foibles^ no doubt ; 
but in him they are foibles of each magnitade and efibct that they 
suggest the monstroas and stamp him as quite inoalcttlable. But- 
incalculable ! In very exalted persons that may be a serious thing ; 
and even those who admired the Emperor most would confess Uiat no 
one oould be sure of what he would say or do next Thlmfore, 
that it should be thought prudent to keep clear of his ropes is, of 
course, entirely comprehensible. Not even the most venturesome of 
English politicians would counsel any other conrse with Mm, were tiie 
German Emperor as much master of Germany as the Csar is znaster 
of dil things Russian. 

But though thme is a veiy common notion to the contrary, that is 
not the case ; and that it is not so has a strong bearing on the 
question in hand. Germany is not all Prussia. William the Second 
is German Emperor, not Emperor of Germany. There are other 
States and other sovereign princes in the Emfure — ^kings even. 
Tho^ughly Ic^al to the Empire, resolute to mainidn it as a matter of 
safety aa well as of pride, and naturally most unwilling to recognise 
any poiat of weaMreas in it or any canse of discontent, these various 
pec^ies and'^prtnoes have a judgment of their own and a right to make 
it felt. For manifest reasons, the disposition to take up this right is 
gaining streoi^. If it was ever imagined that the young Emperor 
was a veritable Fredrick the Great, to whose will and word the 
Imtaues of tlm Empire be safely abandoned, the fancy has been 
desfeoy^:; mril, to |mt the matter shortly, the reigmug Hob6n!»>Uem 
is uiri^ strong enough to. any 

M an arrangement so enormonriy benaiSriM? the 
GeraimA wcmM N this 

ialaikd dimuBs of an undefstand^ tiiat would; GkWat Britain 

at at the first clear stga of adveuturons 

fligfati&esi Or any trifiing with thesMe^l^Oi w 
on the foot of affinm aa they stand** That^ 

wouM 

Gerioaa StatM^ aasd «vmi : by ail tim 
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W eert^i&tgry «&$ !<» liia Jam it would 

lb tl» paartnersh^p^Aiu^ 

ab4 tlub reiy important ocmaeqaance 

^lbfims.iDto ^ ' 

; whmi takm atits befft^Gemiby 

Aub^kearly helpljaa, tronldad by a pi^pcmdemoe tba^ 
be counted on for ateadiness. And the commcm idea anMinget 
Englifihnien wbo m isby of the aUianoe evidently is that tSbee oon- 
diticHij wouH xemaizL after we entered into it^Bttgla^ 
mnoh the same footing that Itsdy is eondcsnned tou But 
mistake; of England to the alliance wo|Id change a 

good deal in it ; not arbitrarily » ,bnt by the mere operation of aohie- 
thizig like dyimmic force. A loyal and reasonable Austria wonld be 
no longer helpless. Italy would oast off all her uncertainties*-^ a 
moment, as in the twinkling of an eye. Wbat Italy was relieved 
from ocnld have no existence for England. Polilical equanimity^ of 
windrilie smaller German States also know the need, would be added 
to ihe complete invincibility conferred by England's fleets. In 
every respect, without and within^ the alliance would be more truly and 
perfectly a League of Peace. For, incidentally, the overlordship 
which has been a little too preponderant, erratic, incalculable, would 
shed its faults. In short, England would stand on equal terms with 
Germany at the head of this commanding alliance — perhaps a step in 
advance. In that foremost position, and on behalf of self and partners, 
she would see to the proper limitation of overlordship in an agreement 
for mutual peace and comfort ; and, further, that its simple purposes 
were never overstepped. 

But now we conie to a check. Whether an arrangement with 
such consequences would be quite agreeable to the German Emperor, 
were any other in view, is very doubtful indeed. By natural prefer- 
ence as well as calculation, he has always hankered for a Bussian 
allisnee, and he would even have made it practically exclusive. He 
came to the throne with full-blown ideas of ruling the world by a 
mmple association of two— himself and the Czar. Though rejected 
and chastmied, those ideas have never been quite abandoned ; and at 
the beginning of this article we touched upon the reasons which now 
add a sort of desperation to the hope of being admitted to a working 
agreement witii Buama and France. We know that he bubkes bids 
for it, and can name them We know, too, that the German people, 
wiwthfidly disappointed of ^ ailian^ with England which would 
have made all snug against any other combination, have long b^ 
nerv 0 U% anxious lor a B^lasian arrangements And there b no 
visibU the preaezit of writii^, that the anangement 

cannot be managed. The probability of things suggested yesm a^ 
that It would be managed m due cwse ; timt 



' ' ■■ Its- 

«iioe of tlM waiting gome ** had obliged GOrmany to take a 

hiunb^ii^^ idliaii^ l^iat 

It ia add; I Ipoow^ iha^ the Freii^ gmdge ag^inat Germany is still 
so deep AlHanoe, is impoaaibie ; hdt thia ia an 

' 'ti0aS§’ in ^bnt another has^the^^fitait^^ .'the 

Boauan Goremmi^ the admiwiim-^tf ■ Qer- 

niany to at least it mimt denrethe &lciSpitibQ^ 

Tiiplo4^niaa^ would haneto rearrange her ideaa^^v 

modi depeada np(^ the scope of any proposed imderstandiiig* 
bo of immense importance without involving Frendi sensihilitias or 
touching anything in these latitudes. Beoent events have vaaliy 
enlarged the area of European interests and ambitions inU of Enropey 
which is exactly what concerns English statetmantddp inoat deeply ; 
and it is a matter of fact that Germany, Bussia, and France have 
already worked together to great effect in the Farther East ; in the 
nearer too, perhaps. Apart, then, from the outbreak ol. /popular 
passion, German and English, which ensued upon the pub|||^ition of 
the Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger, there are gooXteasons 
for doubting whether the German alliuioe is not closed to ua at last. 
However much we desired to re-establish the Triple Alliance^ 
make a fourth in it, there is no certainty that it could be done. ' 

Yet on a supposition that it is still possible to do so, or mayvbe 
presently, I think I have shown in the preceding paragraphs that a 
great deal may be said for taking that way out a hanardous 
position of isolation. Ev'ery undertaking, fn>m sebemes of natknal 
defence to the prosecution of an omnibus journey, has its mim nsks, 
and of coarse they must be compared with the importance of the 
end in view. There is usually^ some risk in engagements with 
foreign Powers ; but considering the Quadruple Alliance as a might- 
have-been, or pomibly a may-be, 1 do not understand how it can be 
doubted that for ease of construction, benignity of purpose, fulness of 
strength, freedom in working, comparative absence of cross-chances of 
dispute, titiia alliaaice is the best that could be chosen if all choice were 
opmi to us. The United States must be left out of account, because it is 
not to be expected* that that nation will make fighting slliimoes 
withmdi need of thmn. 


differed! opinion on the chcl^ 

. ' ;;prsmte4"'. - with': . grs^yigOQir sihce - the-, -^Gein^-L jSmpero 

other and tokens demem?^^ Enghmd’s 
fiiendlesaim^ mad wmue. p^pon these uneiqpeclh^^ a .lacy 

pH an uideinisuadmg with France 

ill Sf^Deement with France alone, ^apparently ; iliine loir a Baaaian 
49shwte ; others for an aUianoe of England, Franbe, and Bussia. Of 
iho many re m ar l sa Mo aiuMmptions inelnded ih these demsaada^ one has 
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It Wfu» taktHBL^ ^ granted^ Beemingly, that if 
tlia Oovaniment iFniide aerVAn 

whate^ iBAigagem^ta^^^B^^^ nUnds cdsa- 
wImnb aiid negotiate with ns at If , <m ^ hand, 4ha 

handkerehief were thrown to Bnaata, the Gear wonld give ordei^^ 
whedeirer xeeoniar^^^ poU^ the new nnion might reqnlrev^^ ^ 1^ 
|naNioalai>---lhere was no dieam thi^ there could he any diflhmltjr 
abont Ihia^-^e would immediaMir tererae his cmiine of a^ 

th#Beffte, and begin to destroy where he had planned to proteet ; 
intending kmg oonseqaenees, no donbt. iBren at a moment when the 
whdie worid was ringing with complaints of British egotism and 
British arr^anoe^ these assnmptiona were paraded, with no Biis<* 
pieicm thmr true character^ ' 

Unlortnoate in that way, they were wrong-headed altogether. 
l%ie terms ap<m which France conld be detached from the Bussian 
nndmtp4iBg are almost inconceivable. We are not talking now, 
be it n|||mber^^ of the cnltivation of friendly feeling,” for, to the 
best of' bar knowledge and ability, that is a constant British endeavonr 
though entirely nnsnccessfal : we are talking of agreement and 
alliance like that which is known to bind three European Powers, and 
is believed to bind two othera In this sense of the word, then, the 
oonditiona of an Anglo-French alliance would barely endure formula- 
tion. In saying that, 1 do not confine my thought to Egypt. B^;ypt 
would have to be given up as a preliminary, a bribe to negotiation. 
It would be gone before we began to consider the real price of the 
alliance^ whidbi would of course include an undertaking to make good 
whatever France might hope from other arrangements, and protection 
from whatever penalties might threaten as a consequence of breaking 
them. Afterwards, and probably l^fore long, we should have to face 
the incompatibilities which make an enduring Anglo-French alliance 
hopeless. It is hardly to be thought of, and the less because there 
is no HkeUhood that the Frendi would listen candidly to such a project. 

The proposal of an Anglo-Bussian alliance is extinguished by 
similar difficulties. There should be give and take in all such arrange- 
ments. In tikis one we are to give at once a great deal tlmt Btissia 
is preparing to take, pins some other things that we cannot i^evesit her 
tal^g, cm conffitlon of receiving a written promise jhat she will 
fxom tiddng more. That is no burlesque, but an accurate atj&isMLt 
of the only conditions of alManoe with Bussia '^at have yet^^ 
heard of and the best that we conld dltain. It would, in fact, be 
no alilaziGe, but purchase of a promiEe of peace. Of substantial 
advantage in return lor whlb we surrend^ed lio mention is ever 
madej and aeith^ is it eaq^ned why Bussia, with reipE' and 
euffieie&t v allisaces at oominand, should p«cnilae to take nb mere 
■liimii a piH^^ o ^e is ineesiwiTitly wcarfldi^ obt^ 



QUEStlOlf OF ALUANCES. 

if Imt ii|^ fulfilling n grand acfaeme of pgrfominance in tha world 
wiioli ^ alreihdy snooeaiii^: ^ £1^ own 

xn^iilttd# iof wQildpg to eodfl» and oagageiiiieati^ 
conitoBiplatod m m 4^l<^Btiamn alUanoe^ if k«pt, 

*rfiin metbodn W M 

Tliey the operatLons of an engineer wln>> 

miM» cf away. Here he mkes a boring, file 

eartndge« and leavee it to make other borings which are feeeited iln 
same Bianxier. There maybe occasional email explosions as a 
means of carrying on the process, bnt no others are intended tilt aU’s 
ready for the ^nd electric shook. So wibh the Hnssian scdiame of 
domination. The larger borings here and there whioh her en^eers 
emi^oy themselves upon so skilfnlly are to wait; as those in the 
Tnrkish Eihpire, the perfectly complete system in Persia, and else- 
where some others less forward that need not be named, 
business it wonld be strange to choose an I a' lianct^ (liuleisifor (un 

and dupery), while others fully efficient and more to the piirpose xnay be 
taken or left. 

Nearly all that is said above applies to the suggestion for an 
English-Bustian-French alliance; the conclusion bemg that were it 
desirable for England it would not be granted, and that if it weire 
granted it wonld work to her disadyantage. We are not wanted in 
the new enterprises out of Europe, but only wanted out of the way; 
1 wonder whether the eager spirits who press for this alliance refect 
that, as to the whole round of foreign affairs, it would piM Engiand 
in exactly the podtion which her representative held in the kte 
diplomaoieB at Constantinople! — ^France on one side of him, Bussia 
on the other, but imperfectiy agreeing to give him support : agree* 
znent rather the other way, it appears. I wonder, too, whether it is 
ooxisidered lh^ an alliance of so uneasy a description would not absolve 
ns from the need of greatly increased armaments ? Or that tins is a 
distinctly sggresdve alliance, acf directed to the maintenance of 
peace on Ifie fpc^m^ of the ^uof Or (but this may be thought 
a %lit maititeF) that it would be rather base to tnm upon the memr 
bers of 1^ ^ple after aheltering onrsekes fbr yearn 

its pspte^ionf But these are questions that maybe ssicBd and 
answei^^git ^^Aboiit the most nnlikely thing in^ ^ 
ep6e|^li{cm.:.m;an:.ihi^ ' 

means 

still at onr dispottd a little while ago is tio longer a^niflaW : unavail- 
al^ Be^&g lost^ its advantageH may; be 

denied by those neglected them whsi^ 
fully possessed; 9^ ymt no one pah worthily hdittie theM 
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the feat of tho British population; 
aeMrll^^ Triple League of Pehoe afforded bo long. Sbwever, 

tii^ Is atill otiier altomative-^f^ame^ it wiB d(^: ^ 
lif^ l but ouly on oondition of bemg employed promptly, unfipariuj^j, 
mi^Soently, and with no Mlix^ back into cold fits - should^^^ 
mensoe of interief^^ irithdrawii for a month of two* The-true 

truth as to England's position amongst ‘'surrounding nations ’Vims 
been plaaMy iwve^ within a few weeks of time^ from cdl the feur 
quartm of the^^e^ Constantbople, from Washin^n, from 

Berlin, fnm the Transvaal, with minor exhibitions in a dozen places. 
13ie veil fall again, but behind it nothing will be altered that is 
not chang^ from England by a right display wisdom, watchful- 
nass^ eourage, znight Caution, of course ; but the soldier’s caution 
more than any other variety. For, call it what we may, the only 
altsfnative which a policy of isdation leaves to us is the fighting 
altematiye; and the one way of keeping out of actual warfare, or of 
warning off oombinations to squeeze, is armament on the vast for- 

bid&gscaK 

Frederick Greenwood. 

Fosisgbift. — At the moment when this sheet goes to press it is 
reported that the Bussian Government has concluded an alliance with 
the Sultan. What truth there may be in this report will be known 
before the February number of the Contemporary Beview is pub- 
lished; but that it is true seems to me probable in the highest 
degree. Indeed, writing several ^weeks ago on “The Bussian 
Patronage of Turkey,” 1 spoke of such au alliance as entirely to bo 
expected. Its importance, of course, could hardly be exaggerated ; 
and the bearing it has upon England’s isolation and the question of 
aUianees is vety distinctly obvious. 



GERMANY UNDER THE EMPIRE. 



T WENTY-FIVE years is bat a span in the life of a nation/ bat it 
has wrought a great change in German thought and character. 
1 was in Germany at the time of the great war, and I am now in 
Germany again twenty-five years after it, so that I am in a position 
to draw comparisons. I well remember the phases of emotion through 
which the nation passed as it ref^eived the news of yictory i^ter 
victory, each more colossal than the last. There was, first, sheer^ 
helpless incredulity — the details were too gigantic for belief* Then 
followed a sort of dumb stupefaction when the news was confirmed. 
To this succeeded a feeling strangely compounded of awe and exalta- 
tion. The joy and pride of victory were great, bat mingled with them 
was the aenae awe that anch things were possible— that la Grainde 
Naiim could be so utterly overthrown. For, np to the time of the 
great war, the Germans in general still regarded the French as their 
snimnorB. It was curious to notice how the French officers were 
trea^ cm their arrival in Germany by their captors. Nothing cocdd 
be inm deferential, or even obsequious. And this was due, not ao 
much to the ohivah^ feeling of consideration for a vanquished foe 
— though, no doubt, thm was also something of this feeling— u to 
the inherited oonsmoiiniffsa that the French were actdally Ihrir anpe- 
riore m emytfah^ e:impt the art of war. I happeiiQd to be in 

of the & 

arH^^ th^ ea prhon^ Irinn iLeta* The commeu ao^diera fisred 
badly enough— the GermaD^ was 

uttiwmosb by the wiloa^ number of captives. Huta aurrounded 
1^ % high wooden paluade were hastily extem^riSed at the ^tskii^ 
tihe tows, and here the Fresdi aoldiera spent the bHtmrly 



tm 

A stofo of yiA greatest misery and piwAfeion*^^^^;^ food 
inanffioent, and ^ 

of bread ^ aanMge 
b^ a {Mttfal speotaeie, 

-ivld^' mef^ ocsa^»^^late/;im ■: ■. 

: BatitiraBTOiy difler^t#^ 

<m parde, and it is not too mti^ to my that they took pbsteii^ 
Xieipaig« Ike arealtldet inhabitantB Vied nith one miother in aho^er- 
ing attentioiiB npen them, and these attentions were accepted 
IVendi offioera as simply their doe, or eren a little less^ Frm: 
to lai^ they asshmed and maintained an air of easy mid pat]!Oi4ii& 
•npmiority ovef the nation that had conquered them. Th^ hired; one 
of the theatres, and gave enteitamments, whi<dk were largely attended 
by the fashionable world. They even rented a portion of a hdce for 
their exclusive use in skating, marked it off with a rope» and pOt ttp 
A notioe, No Germans admitted.” This was a little too mueh even 
for tbrnr admirers ; one Sunday afternoon there was an unseemly 
scuffle; the rope was tom down, and, in a bloodless battle, the 
Germans poBsesaed^iemselves of the enclosure. 

I mention these details because they enable one the better to judge 
of the completenees of the change that has taken place since then. 
Tweniy*-five years have passed ; a new generation has grown tip, 
trained in the tradition of national greatness, and every middle-og^ 
or youthful German now honestly ^lieves that Germany has nCtt only, 
no superior, but no equal. Id itself this exalted patriotism is, at the'* 
worst, but an amiable weakness, but unfortunately it is liable to 
nsanifest itself in ways sometimes grotesque, sometimes disagreeable. 
Thus it is surely a perversion of patriotism to seek, as Germans now> 
adays do, to exclude all foreign words from their language. No 
doubt, there are two sides to this question. The one is the practical, 
the other the purely literary side. No one with the inriinct of 
literature would wish to see his native language flooded with un- 
necessary words from foreign tongues. The written language should 
be kept reasonably, though not pedantically, pure. Even in oosmo- 
politan England a novel copiously interlarded with scraps of 
is a recognised abomination. But the case is different when wAeOme 
to the language of commerce and of conversation, For of 

human intercourse it is a distinct gain to have to many ojf, what may 
be called world- words to possible — that is, words the meanii:^.,of 
which is nuiveFsally understopd. True, Volapllk is already deA^and 
Iito are still a long way from a universal langoaga B^ut etor^ 
hnmtoltariaa and philanthi^piBt looks forward to a time ^ 
ffoepcum ^ interna^nal intercimrse, thtoe slmU by oto 
torn currmsof- Meanwhile, any however s%h^ to 

tonanmiffiA^afi is a diarinot oonvenlanoe, ..It 
to have all ovto the world ^e Sapie word Jto to raUway, 
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. for -pcM^'^oSo^ 1^' florti, ^boweter ' 

did ih» damuoi 

Bmjm arae, and, ii» 

to Wot it oat. days, for exaaif4e» tbo Maays used 

Ibr tioket^^i^ Bfllet,*’ and every edneated man in jBi^pe 
it How tjbe word is Fabrkait^” a w<^^ ' 

obly by Gemiaiui and Gerinaa scholard. It is a sorry perversion of 
patiiotism tkns to ooinpUoate the interobaise between natuma .Hor 
has the e^cwt even the merit of sncc^ Billet** is rejedftefti' is 
of the second syllable of the word that' has 
m for it ? Ho doabt charta ** is lAtin, but It IP 

eqaatly ceirtaan that it has reached Germany through Fret^ 
earte,** This is but one instance out of many. Germany^ howew 
^nious to be free from obligation to other countries, must stiil bonow 
maay words &om her hereditary foe. 

before the war, it seemed possible that the Germans would 
give up their crabbed letters, and take to those in use amongst 
^^most other oiviltsed nations. A great step in the right direct^ had 
already been taken, inasmuch as scientific bocdts were printed in 
Homan chiwacters. Now there is but little chance of farmer pro* 
grass in this direction. The old letters have become the ^rmbol 
of patriotism, and no one now talks of discarding them. Thus 
another barrier between nations is sedulously preserved. 

A nmie uitural and justifiable phase of patriotisni was that di^ 
played during the recent Sedan commemorations. None the leeii, ■ 
they brought into unpleasant prominence the Imt amiable ihatum 
the modern German character. The North-Gterman is, as a ruler 
sturdy, honest, and conscientious in a high degree. But, even wImbl 
not excited, he does not greatly culrivate the maviter in mode, £pb 
his “ nay ’* have a sheemess and sharpness that are a 
little startliag to the smooth-tongued foreigner. But when to this 
naturai ag^gressivenesa of speech there is added the lofty and undis^ 
gpised contempt fm aliens whi(^ is engendered by the memory of 
astounding vii^ri German is, for the nonce, the reverse of 

Boring the Sedan-Feier the one dominant thought, whicli 
Jpiaftd in every word and tone and gesture, was : 

‘ Deutadhkuid^ DeatsoMand, iib«r AllSB, 

•f Blber Allas- in, derW^t.’’.- ^ 

■■■■ ■ '■ a . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ' 

that is : Germany first — the other natiems nowhere. ; • ! 

iMifiiig is to be fqsiud; M oilier 
Frendunan has certainly a oomplaeent belief in his own 
pre^rittisenoe. And as certainly it lies^ateot 
bought. But nowfaeiu is it so agi^nwiively displayed as in Germany. 
Tt-ythefe^^^a cult. It is encouraged fay the authoridea; it is 

Ibs^^ in the adioola $ perhi^ aoae day it wUl form a aabs^ Ibr 
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ir«t it might be wiser to stady the gentle «rt of £cs*getfiilMNh--t6 
osM to reopen so widely the bid woQsds — Above a&» to take gpeat* 
aess A little more quietly. At present the sense of . astioiiAl 
aapeariority is still somewhat of a novelty to ike German laoe^ so long 
j idivided Ai^ realisAtum that.l^^i too^ 

" ; were at lest agreat end imited nhMbn^that^t^^ dream of their poeW 
and the aspiration of their patiiots had come to be an aet&al iadt?*^^^ 
eent them wild with eznltal^ at the time of the great war. 
have thcmnghly^z^^ it now-^lmost too thoroajg^yv^^r^^^ 
have not yet grown quite accustomed to it, or they woidd hot 1» so 
tcmtihy aaid M as they are. Their greatness is iMsll scmotjethB^ 
el ;a new garment which, on acMSonnt of its nei^ess/ they;^ 
l^e over-anziona not to see sullied evmi by a speck. There^^ 
htei a notable 63^ of this quite recently. Nothio^ coold be at 
mn>e more a and amusing to an Englishman than the fersneht 
into which the whole ^German press was thrown by an artmle in the 
the German Emperor, followed by one in the 
Had similar articles concerning the Queen appeared in a 
German newspapdr not a solitary Englishman would have turned a 
hair. Bat all Germmiy was in a fever of excitement because it had 
been snggested that the Eaiser might have chosen a more suitable 
locality than British waters for a speech calculated to wound the sus- 
oeptih^ties of one of Great Britain's allies. It was actually Said in 
more than one German paper that the whole German ntilton had been 
insulted in the person of the Emperor. The Emperor himself knew 
better, and preserved a judicious silence respecting the incident. 

Sach ebnllitionB of feeling are no doubt due to the virgin senm- 
Mveness appropriate to youth. In another twenty-five or fifty yews 
the German nation, with a deeper and more settled consoiouimeBB of 
hier own dignity, will cease to fall, on such slight provocation, into 
|k)Uticial hysterics. 

this particular case something, too, must be attnbnted to the 
nhpbptiiadty of England in Germany. England is jnst zuwr^ with 
xespi^ to Gmn^ potition of the man who dare not even 

look pm the hedge whilst another may with 
horse. Th^ is only one other nation — Bussia — so cordially detested. 
As to Fran^, the feeling of the Germans towards hmr is by nb 
bitter. She does not cross their path; the itetereste ^ timvilto 
na^bns, , though *vitaBy <^p^^ not clatii m the ordihazy ooim 

Besidssy Ftepoe bs a sDoroe of pride tin thn 
they have beaten her to to<»^agb^. 
hersoif to b$i, the. of the nation that has 
heTi Itis like tim of ^ cook of the selitol tehe pomto to h^ 
^VSee^^^ n^ a 1% fellow hp is, ^ I Bohed 

^ is Twy different with nspect to JBngla]^ 




GEMMANY mO^ Wt 

tile EngHi^ a 

peofile/ Th^ newi^pm stall grumble fixim fim ofrertke 

Mnoa of Heligolaxid and decdare thafc E&g^dr: lad joitieh tixe best: 

Adxvdiiig to sbe tb^ g^ best 

eroy. bargain all m j^ l^wer to 

tiifrart German b^r|>n8a everyi^h^e, Mbeblally in Afxiea. Benoe 
€^9 d«^;lit witii wbtob tke B^ser'S memorable telegram to Praddeat 
■ 'first- m' Fatberiaud. 

too^ Gbmany has never conquered England; ao that aba 
<awmot assume quite the same mr of superiority to her whidb ahe 
oan towards France. Of course, the Prusdans won the battk of 
Wateilco and in that way proved their sujj^orit^ to tbe English, 
bat that is not quite the same thing as gaming a victory over thm^ 
It is a pity that one of two nations which are in a way brothers, and 
ought itq be friendly liviJs, should have such a feeling towards the 
Other; but the fact cannot disputed. Individual EngUdbznen iim^ 
be liked and even loved, but the English as a nation 
So far as I can judge, there is not much of this feeling in England 
towards the Germans. There may be a little grumbling sometimeB 
that Gormans should supplant our clerks and undersell our mmohants, 
but in the main the Germans are Hked and admired, and their litnBii- 
tare is eagerly studied Igr Englishmen, 

In Germany I have frequently heard it mentioned as a grievance 
ibat the Kaiber should be so fond of England as he is. is even: 

supposed to allow himself to be swayed to some extent in politica 
the advice of his English relations. But it must to 
the signs of English influence are not too obvious in the aotions bf the 
Sovereign who assumes in the nineteenth century the aUl^tude to 
regards kingly rights of Louis XIV. And assuredly of late be has 
^toe Inh btot to convince the world that no ties of blood or friend- 
ship Would count for much when notoriety was to to achieved or 
,^ptda]ity augmented by a hostile intervention in the afiaifs of a 
^riendly''''naia^ 

has been strongly forced upon 
in^'tiie Germany of to-day. It seems to me that bbtoe 
itoBOnal liberty now than formerly. 
erime of 

4hff;WQ aijp more h^metout imd the Mtenoes moie 
over peccant editors are now Ideated in m ^^^ ^ordinaiy 

feitotB.* A« n newspaper has eaid^ it has now 

oeine to thuH^-^toft any adverse eritktom of the Eaistt^s Tii^toeanoas is 

*" rbfteto of bstaig aUtm^ out on ai vaii fomtoy Uie bnatoia, .thtyaie now 

Itof^In oonflnonwBt vntll the tclab At the trial tboy ave bfoaglit up III pifiOf dMt 
. with iHppeia at the heel. («a a preoantion agafaut eacape), and with;# witoil 
anmber oa the braaak That is, thay aca forced to hgare as offtminals befom toy 
totoe (tomialto Qamaa aaaao^ tiia word) baa baan pcoved agaiiiat thanu 



pe^pa was there e moaiwoh wl^ epeedbuee more 
; oi^iill^ged^^i^^ they m saer^. cbmin^'bn H^ 

hii- iroidB tUt mme^ e^ snSiaieht to 

■'?^!giifeMgn the OT monlhii, more 

It none the lesB a fact that may be committed by faying 

nc^hl^ in had en acxsoiint of 

a aum^ (^num who had b^ii in America-rWho wi 0 i^orty^^ 
eaoi^ to blTe^ in thu way. Me was at a oale M 
panijim and they fell to diaonssing the compacatire mezItB ' O^ 
per^^ Amerioan oonatitutiona Of oonrse, the man Who had 
America was in favour of the Ammicaa cbnsritiitibh. !Ba- 
waamd eloquent on the aubjeotj and went on to aay: ^^^for the 
/ jtaiaer — ^en, suddenly realising the dangeis that beaet that wqtd, 
lie itQpped short. But he had already said toomudi. Me had been 
pymrheard by some one who denounced him to the police; ^hi^ 
arrested Hm and he was ultimately sentenced to three x&oariiB’ 
impriacmmmit. It was not asserted by the prosecution that he had 
sad anything against the Kaiser; he was condemned on ihe facts 
as 1 have stated them. It was assumed that, if he had finished the 
sentence, it would have contained an insult to his Majesty, and this 
was enough. 

A later example is, if possible, more astounding still. Aa 
upholsterer in Danzig was asked at a restaurant to estimi^ the 
value of a plaster bust of the Bmpress, and said it was worth only a 
shilling. For this he was tried. At the trial the bust was produced, 
and br^g found to be of very infmior quality, the man was acquitted. 
But that he could have been tried at all on such a charge is sig- 
lufioimt enough. 

Boch cases are ludicrous except for the victims. But oociisiinially 
the over^sensitive loyal^ the Germans leads to results stiU more ' 
ahmixd. Thus at Bonn last summer a party of friends were Chatting 
at a resi»urant, when one of them said : What a fool that Kaber id 1** 
^e ^ot allowed to pass unayenged. A police^ 

man was at once called in by an eavesdropper and the onlprit |^vmi 
into cuibody. Th^ it came out that he had merely beeh reiari^lr^ 
to an acquaintance Of the name of Kaiser (a not nncomm^^ 
-permany). Even then he was taken to ^e 
' -amne: difficulty in .61^^ 

. > ^ ' Eoglishmi^ ' train^ in - roboster traditions, ^ iherC :'iif ' 
petty in tUs extienm m^tivehess^^^^ Criticism.' ^ 
doubted tbpt the Kaiser, ufth his developed facuiif omnii^nbo, 
knows very well that these prosecutions taie place, and saDotipns 
nmeh to dnwmrii hk peMual which, 

ihavertlieJ^B, is still veij great, l!he explanation is ']|^bably tp bo 
iCi^ niher in his {M)si|i(m 4tam in his personal qiadiB^' ^ S^dshr 



mwsli 1 ^^ i}un& iiiaiy 'ww&tigBi does to 

kis pec^loL For tiie £oim IB is tbe hiabisn and 

ooili^/ V there were no Enieer, German^yo^ 
hear proad position nations and become oim > 

49^^ of sepa^te stiij^. Therefore, the Factor rt py^ ^ 
na t i on a l ^p!eab!ieBs in a way and degree quite nniuiial aini^^ tim- 
ardhs. .Hia snbjects iangh at him a little, especially at his ^letddtes 
. to recruits, but, on the whole, their feeling towards him k oibe of 
admiration. They consider that he represents them worthQy biief^ 
tk$"world. No donbt his restlessness and impalsiyeness somOtinilOB 
make them a little nerrous. There is a caricature of him (not, of 
v^oon^, publicly exhibited— that would be too dangerous) wldi^ 
l^kes a little harmless fun at his eagerness to be always on the mc^e 
to change his destination as often and rapidly as possible. . Se 
represented as putting his head out of the window of a re^^y 
caniage and asking in breathless haste : Wie wdt sind vdr f ^ (^oW 
.far haye we got ?) To get as far as possible in a giveh time seems 
sometimes to be the chief object of his ambition. Last year he epeht 
pmiBiderably more than six months in travel of some kind* 

]^ut this is a digression. I have mentioned the inorea^d ftequehic^ 
of prosecutionB for Majestats^heleidigung as one proof of the small ' 
moBSure of personal fiieedom enjoyed by the Germans xmder the 
^mp^ Another true story may serve to show how mdiinentary is 
as yet the very conception of liberty amongst our oonsihs. Fvety 
year, after the military mancsuvres, it is the custom fm? ofli^rs; 
If^pointed for the purpose to go round and pay the farmers wh^ 
l^und has been injured certain sums by way of compensation. T^ 
Such officers, in the course of their round, proceed^ to a farm and 
iaimd the farmer ploughing in a field. They called to him to c^e 
to them. He declined, saying that he could not leave his horses, 
this he was criminally charged. It was allowed that he had said 
officers maintained that his tope and 
ma»xmr were^^i^ and demanded his exemplary punishm^. jEt 
js only right fo add that the Court of First Instance decided against 
Bat they were so certain of the justice of their 

f ij ^ once carried the case into a higher court. How it end^ 1 
not know. Tj|e that such a charge cpnld be brought at all is 
a sufj^dieEft by the fre^km of the 

/sabjjj^'in modem iGarmany.. ■ 

p' is the same in everythingi There is little possil^i^ of inde- 
" p miifa y e in.speadi or action. The polm are idways at tout elbow ; 

woe to yon if yen not cany out weir injunctums % the letter. 
TlkM has hi^ly b^ a striking illnstration of ihe power of the police 
m Viepnai end oerfeebly their power k not ink in the German Eibkre. 
in both ioaaes are piobkted almgst. bsyonk the possibility of oon- 
victkii by Ae so*wM 1 or Sar^oe-Onlih. X£ X lemambar 



Hus oAtli IE hM to W ^aililui hi 

Thftt is to Bay, to dls^^ 

maBt find'll iaiidepeaddnt witnoBsai to testify to your 
■ a&sm of the fads. Aathu ia in ninety-nine caseB out of a.Etiiidnd 
i]|E|i^^ the policman is master of the sitiiation. He is in hia way 
aotoe^ I am Ixmiii to 

a^ tiiat, from what 1 haTe seen of the PruBsian police, I ihoie^ 
ti^ are, aB a hody; a!^^ dnty pro^rly ; hut tiiey Invo 

viii^ is so marked a chfoaoiid^^ 

the^ They do not understand argument^ ittf^ 

epntr^l^^ Eaoh bears a sword and has no idea of bearing it in 
^ this he is supported and encouraged l^ the^ h^ 
anthoritieB. The police, conBiBting of old Boldiers, ai^ to aU intm^ 
aild purposes a military force, and are meant to terronse the masM#: 
To i^Qse to obey their orders, even if unjustifialde, is a very Vgrali!* 
oHinoe; aotuaUy to resist them is a crime punished with far greater 
sif^ly in Germany than in England. 

" Iheir control over your actions is almost universal. It is not 
ocmihed to the street ; it extends over your house and garden. The 
strolls into either when he likes, much as a master enters 
a diass-ioom to see that all is going on properly. He will count tho 
caterpillars in your garden, and summon you if he finds too many of 
them. If you go for a bathe, he will forbid you to get ont of your 
depth, swim you never so strongly. In fine, half schoolmaster, half 
nnrge, he wUl supervise your every action, from the cradle to tiie 
grate, with a nnlitary sternness and inflexibility which robs you ol 
sdl independenoe and reduces you to the level of a mere plastic item. 
Tn live In Germany always seems to me like a retnm to the narsery. 

1 hat« had some es^ of life in most European corm^es, 
exeludihg Hnssia and Turkey, and in none have I found 
So Seivim^ as in Germany. Not that by severe” I nHsm v 

in the leaiA harsh or burbarous. But you have to walk very straiglitiji 
in the appointed way. Provided you do this with sa^cient meekness,^ 

and aotiicttities to supervise your life in its mindtM 

detail^ M But if you wish to stay in Germany^ jmt 

np as you do your passport/ into the keeping' : 

of tlm police 4 v 

H0f eouh^ and fisel but littie of 

ttiaeS h^ids ^ paasaj^/ of their own.;:,: & 

is mdy when you to hecxnne aware^ef 

the network^ police pmaiii||bh » thxown aaicrand^]^/^^^;^ 

do the (toiAis thernsrives tol it at all acutely. I«ttg ito hi! toie^ 
it Mcmd iiitoe^ to they ietsi hardly imagine imy other ■ 

H it tte pnemnaitic preasure of thc^ and politieal atoaoi p hegB^ 
vt^iM and vaiy heavy, but so |isui'’em asid ao esmly dhrtaibiated^\^^^^ 
that it gmi them littie aense %i" dkw o i ato t." 



GERMANY mE EMPIRE. l*?5 

uceuiiiig da^ to'ceig^te everj^ detail of thi^ dtuseii'a life 
leadelo Bome onriomi Initaaeea gf interferenoe w^h freedom of choice 
m^Bnpda* Thne only acertain limited noihtm of 
ia ev^town. One to five thouattod ixihaHtanta k Ihe : Kb donbt 

thii^ ecse who win be disposed to applaud em^ a regoilatkni ; 

a monopoly and to oooak;|m 

anrangement by w;!^ a 
master-eweep is appointed to ehdi district in a town. Him you auBfit 
employ, whether you like it or not — br at least you must pay him H 
yoi^employ another. He, and he alone, has a legal right to the lSiev : 
for sweeping your chimney. This makes him a vmy important and 
c^ien weidlhy;m^ Of course he has nnmaiy^pg 

somelaineB d^ no work at all himself. 1 have heard of bi^ sncit 
di^i^bdonal sweep who was repnted to enjoy an income of £1500 a year 
from his bn^ess. Injustice to the State, it should be added ibat 
such pmons have to pass an examination before they are aUpwed to 
attain to these exalted positions. 

But if there is little personal liberty under the new Bmpirei to 
is there, as it seems to me, less comfort and less enjoyment bf Hie 
than formerly. No doubt there are vyions good reasons 
Gmemauy is no longer the cheap country that it was befom W 
Ike peofde haye lost much of their old simplicity of diaractor ; ; 

style of living is altered ; the change of coinage has marked a idiange 
bC pnces. Except in very out-of-the-way places, 1 do not see that 
Oechiany is now a cheaper country to live in than Ehglaxid^ /Pf 
course, for the squire who goes abroad to retrench, any foreign comply 
is bheaper than his own, because he escapes the vanoua oollatu^ 
demands upon his purse which belong to his position in England. 
lEkit CtiNtowise as well remmu at home. A Qermaii penny 

(ton pfennigs) is rsitoer more than an English penny, but it wdl not 
pufCMto menre than a penny will in ih^land* No donbt 

thsto a few places where Uving is comparative bhei^; but 
ybb^iniiat' ^ thmu- One such is Mtinater, where two fonddmid 
oan be got for 12ff. a moTUk/ Bi^ tins k q 
enospi^^ On the whole, Germany is now a dear eonntcy^in. 
fac^ jpou psy ^ite as much as in Englaiad, and get less tilito Ipr 
;your money 

dcmbtlei^ aomething to do with the dimialBhed^^^^^^^ 
asto of G ae maa people. It may seem an 

:iKmh ciiiiinntion*.. . Is-it ast mora^-pnibably 
aad^ir sBEam^a H ^ the pathetic fallacy the wrkto M 
his own altered nmd to those with whom tae eomes ialo odhtact ? If 
there is one things the Gennaa values more tbaa: aaothca^ it is his 
G mM RMaH,. is aatgaBslatable, aad **,cheegfnlneflB ” is 

oulf it. la aspect it is the 

predse onnsjN and merve in tosiety^ Put 



rei^w: ;■ v: y 

1 ^ 

w it ii poorible to iiBi^^ It is Ho longer 

to oo&roiea been 

whm all irae gloOHi and Bilenoe/ Tiim iaigbt bave 
■yfmEkdSi that joa were Monget a pai^ Englisbmen who^^l^ 
bera introdaced to one aootber.^ 

Formeriy it wM not ao. llie bnmoar might be a little beavy, bnt 
the joy of Hfe iraa eidd^t ; tangoes wagged, taljc flowed 
was nwr waiting to break forth 

T^ether it is that the oonseionsnees of new-born iQgidty sits^ 
heavily upon the modem Gherman, or tiiat life is really hfffder ibr H 
or that a sense of increased responsibility casts a shadow upon his 
pi^ J do not know ; bat the change seems to me to be both real 
No donbt he unbends sometimes; yoa may still hear 
carols on the Bhine, and the students have not forgotten how to lead 
■fkficttes Ld)m ; bat, none the less, there is now a shadow over the 
which was not over it before the great war. The German race 
hii nn^^ a unique experience, fruitful of glory^ bnt fruitful ef 
nv0snng also. The glory remains as a nimbus, but those who look 
closely caa still see the traoqp of the storm behind the nimbus. 

Then, too, there is the future to be reckoned with, and this may 
wall cast its own shadow upon German thought and life. For every 
G^man believes that there must be at least one other great war. 
The whole nation is not only armed, but in an attitude of militant 
expectation. Never was there such a perfect manslaughtering machine 
as the Prussian army of to-day. All is ready, even to the six millions 
in hard cash lock^ up in the fortress of Spandan for the first 
expenses of mobilisation. It is a. clever arrangement. No other 
nation is thus prepared at a moment’s notice to let slip the dogs of 
war. But tbe Germans are content to allow this huge suza to lie 
sdNctaoUS, in order that they may be beforehand with thmr advffi^ 
ssddes w^hen the oocadon comes. This marks more plainly than 
anytldng c& the nature of the situation in which the Gfermah Empi^ 
stfll i^ds JtG^ the achievements of 10be pttit;,; 

there is no BeHi^ finality. On the (M)ntrary, all is tet^^ 
nnoertainty. Instead of the peaceful rest from labour, and the enjoy- 
ment €i the hard^Hm harvest, there is the gbom of preseHtiin^ 
:aiid the .gleam of ' bs^^ Q. ^ 

|H fizm,i^peaking gen^ aspect of aflairs in modern GieriHiny v 

is ly no means exhilarating. It seems to me that it may be summed 
up in a fi»w words : Ah eaijmoks inm and influenee 

''abiri^,;;^^ IcM oomfbrt, less liberty, leiti 

1:;;; 



FROM A PATIENT’S 

-■ : "'/'■I'OF .VIEW.. V‘ \ .';y;S: 


W HILE many doctors^ to whom I will apply no harsher 

tion than that they are theoretioal rather than pradacaU are 
devoting their energy and reputation to extollii^ the meiit and 
spreading toe use of toe antitoxin treatment of diphtheda^ X prc^KMie 
to give,, from my own bitter personal expedenoe, an acooiint of ito 
effect, not merely in my own case, but in many otoer otoeg 
came under my immediate observation. The patient m generidly a 
silent and unresisting sulyect in the hands of his .^Esculapins^ but 
when he is made the victim of a dangerous and uxisound expedment 
he has very just cauaeito protest against the abuse of medical ^vi- 
lege^ and I h^ that toe outcome of what I write will be that every 
etilfeger and parents on behalf of tiidr suSemig 

their indisputable dght to protect themselves, 
ahd at ^e same time help to explode a perniciouH fidlacy, hy vetoing 
toe use of the antitoxin serum. Timidity and ignorance being such 
^wedM I^OxUiad^ danng medical experimenter, it may be as 

well to printout toat the inmates of the London fever hospitals do 
toeir rights as free snbjects because they are iU imd 
miristed Itr. toe safety of toe community, and that they xetaiin the 
:|^w^ toeatment in preference for the old mods of 

trtoting^ d^ wMch Ibr want of a better word has been called 

ebsaieu# Kdtw^atanding the intensity q£ my feeling ibatjbe hypo- 
jhonue injsotion . of the antitoxin semm is the intiodnoticn^ 
deMsdous ^tter into the syitem, injuring the souiidest poiitjg^tiitipn 
and sewing-: toe g e ed e of internal maladiel that baflie eomet diagnoilb 
and defy remedy, % should hesitate to plaoe -my views before tlm 
poUio if Z wees net pcMlleged to sopporttoem and to for^ my 
eoofcoiilfoM expemiee and ooBvietiQns of a n^ 



j coNTEUPi^^ 

ifkd'ilfe liad an exoeptlonany k«gf and ex^ aoqtiaintaaaa wi(& 

ISmi dsjwase. Tha maaa of 1 pickod ont fiom Itia granary 

c€ knowledge, iMteent of 45,000 di^idtein casea 

daring a quarter of a oentory, oonBtitate a Bare fonndaflcni for the 

to whioh, on tby own mngle responBifaility, { give o 
Th^ would oatry more weight if they Were 
pablio under Ids mgnatnre ; Imt inodeBly or pressore of work has k^ 
him eOen^ w to daim a hearing 

their idewa h^ clainoiir on the pnhlio and the {bM 

be one advantage in my writing, for no medical nchin in 
aotho^ obnld eB(»pe^ the tram of his oSSoe or 
plain iangnage X shall use his sense of the fulnre and the tibmger of 
airitesdiU'-/ ..■■'•• 

% 01^ to bring ont the salient facta upon which BtresB should he 
4iid |^ m begin with some brief particnlars of my illness. I neter^ 
fdt in better health or' spirits than on the day when, without a 
mosbent’s wandng, 1 was seized and struck down by this disease. 
Bow or where I took it, it is impossible to say ; but this is not sur- 
pru&ng, if the great French authority, Touzeau, is correct in saying 
that the germ may take any time from six months to six hours to 
mature in one’s system. I was at the time residing alone in strange 
Londoii lodgings, and, making light of my iUnesSi it was not until the 
seoond day that I sent for a doctor to whom 1 was known. By this 
time X was very bad, and my throat had swelled to a large size. 
When the doctor arrived one glance told him what was the matter, 
and I noticed that he at once kept as far off as possible. I asked 
him, What is the matter? is it typhoid?# He replied, '^Ohl 
no.. Nothing half as bad os that; it is diphtheria. g^Now I advise 
yen to go into the hospital. You will have &r treStment 

#0^ than yon could here, and the nursing is splendid, really luperior 
tQi |advate nursing. If I were ill with it that is what 1 should 4o 
Ton will be well in a fortnight, and let me tell yon that 
diphtheSia is not fatal to men of our age.” Under the ctrcttiUBtMmoes, 
there wes no cbcdce save to follow this advice, which 
pzmredto te eapeUeht, and tiie atatementB wlmrenot litm«^f aoim^^ 
wem, im doul^ 

An amimlai^ sopn amved to convey mo 1p a 
Ifcmdon, as tho nearest f€hrer hospital was full. Having boki Wnp^ 
up, and securely pinned a blankets with part fimiiag it : 

eobt of immk’s cowl cfmt was thrown ovpr the tlmnlder ef> 

tl^^ driver emkdly a butcher eany a 

'.;mfseeeei^u^^ -oarried dofm;-tae| .with’: A :'OombimMon^^^^^ 

' bot'-AMhi^ : It wen'll^: Ado 

in the subs^ent stages of my ilhieM^ by many men of etmfss jEfhy^ 
ei^as^ but asMrwith the same deaft wity and oemtot On HUifnl ah 
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1^# I wftB.takwa: into whai; Mcn^ U> m» i shed, hot which 

I WibseqoeDfely learnt was the reoeption-Toom, whena I &iindi a nurse 
a dbci^ My temperature was taken, and then a wariiing g{ the» 
throat to be sent to the Baoteziolcfgioal Boom Brnbankiieat- 

p of , that dteadfsl^ mihnte^ monstwr known as- 

the dl^thew baeUlimr my case, remarkably 

snooeti^al/ the^l^ returned by the Sodety showi^ the csiptare 
of a tmd collection. I was then placed in w 

cantied the ward to which the doctisr had asstgned v 

me; . v^iBsre^ X found sereral boys walking about the rOQaii< 
appaiently no^^ &e matter, and as I sooh discovered tiom theh^ 
ndi^ m spirits, more in consonance with a ^aygnmnd^^^ 

than a sii^ ward. This, I may mention, is the most serious and dis« 
agreeable drawback to these hospitals, and I do not see how jhr is to 
be quite overoome, for it is practically impossible to move the pataedts- 
into difforent wards as they recover, and the strictest nurses csnnjpit 
always eBsure silence and good order among boys who, with a merely 
slight attad: of diphtheria, fed as if there was nothing the mattm^;; 
with them«." 

When my bed was chosen, I was stripped of such garmaiits as X had* 
come in, and in their place two fiazmel shirts, very much patched 
and with the most nondescript coHeotion of buttons, were pnt on by ja* 
nurse. In a short time the head doctor came and, after caTi^ 
examination of my throat, made a long entry mx the tnod, 
the head of every patient’s bed, of the particulars of my altaol^ Which^ 
showed that it was an exceedingly severe case of laryngeal abd letm 
diphriieiia. By this time I was quite indifferent ^ whdf Waa: going 
to he dohe» and J^jaen I saw the doctor pouring something cyt of a 
botria ai^ the /|||||se preparing a lint patch, 1 bad no apprehensiotMU: 
The i^iWee then with glycerine, I think, a small square on the- 

right laie of the abdomen, and the doctor coming over, knelt dovna 
by the bedside and said, in a very kind tone of voice, I am going 
to Ini^ yQU e U There was the |»iek of a needle, and X 
felt something flowing underneath my skin. It was all over in a |ew^ : 
aeoon^ fastened the patch oww the places I 

im idjia wbeit^^ h^ done, but I tlm it a very extraordinaary 
proceeding to itigec^ mto one’s abdomen to cnee , a bed 

throat. Mdihe fame the dpoter ordered a 
hot Kna Wi d pcol&es round the necdc to be riianged evniy two houim 
and frequanefc doses of iinn and hraiidy. X was now in high 

Ib^ uodtaed/liteBe^^^f^^ which the . h^ 

baadegea^ rolief. Whfn the dootor arrived the 

next mmns^ had iiioreaaed,,not dimiaiahed, ai^ the nnnehi 

naeeaaaty^^and abfitt nridd^ the operation deaeribed wua .repeated. 



tim* «i die left eiiie iAiilemen. t ttt ! iiwi |tt i i i a t^' 

ftoMiubtied thit tlie xnaadmnm don — ^twenty cabSo (senliiiietreB of 
olalliuiriii >6i'iiiO'*^hod oocuiim. Ue ncond 

Ittd no xnon effect tban the fiint inje^ the and 

delixioiui doring the next f otnp day% haying hb ideepyrh^vey 
and mining to escape Ir6%1^ I 

yrn off tnj hbad dnnng tiiis period, and b^^e^ at X anb- 

of abxioiiB inquiry and pQi^y iff amnse- 
BMilit ahb ae being what the nurses call chammy 
4 iffp ahO'S dinxnp.** The antitcmn was in my case aheoliitejijr bs^il Of 
good ranlt^ and it was not nntil I had been treated for fontteen 
with the gargle, poultices, and phydc that my throat Wn at 

oared. The usaal time for this result, b^c^ ahti-- 
be^ ms brought in, was considered to be fonr days. There ils hb doubt 
whatever that in my case the anMtomn proved a complete failure. 
It iae^^ not even reduce the albumen, Which 

Ite preeent throughout the more tryiug phases of my illness, sbme- 
Idiiies ihowing as much as 50 per cent. My cure was effected fay the 
powerful chlorine gargle, which while the throat was bad was taste- 
less/ but when it was clear was so indescribably horrible that it pro- 
duced nausea ; the frequent poultices, changed every two hours/night 
as w^ as day ; the iron tonic, and the judicious and sustaiDing doses 
of brandy. These were the agents employed by the skilful doctor 
who, assisted by the excellent and attentive nurses, succeeded in 
defeating the disease and in saving my life after a fatal result was 
more than once apprehended. 

If the antitoxin had failed to do good, it had Bjmparently, in my 
ease, done no harm up to this point, as was perceptiW iii 

ward. 1 suffered from no rash — one of the most ooniisbh 
aacpielm of the operation, often keeping an otherwise cured patient hi 
ibe hospital for weeks ; nor was there any swelling at the place of 
injection, eiich as occurred in many other cases when titfaer large 
qumatitieCof pus had to be removed or the swelling reduced by 

with boractc lint. Those individuidB may have tbe 
imily p(^n was thus, in all probability, 

l^mptiy expelled and never entered their syst^. 

^ v i^r the cm iny recoveiy seemed so arBari;^ im io 

'^pnptoms and beyond a little natnrelSif'il^ 

1 felt so well in m^d and body that I impoHttoed d^ 
leave the hosj^tal as It Was most important for me to resume 
He, wmed me of ^itiie^^^ 

lytis, btH Ids/llstter judgm entreaties^ be 

. ' ; 'SjmtSentied^ ’^toi-'Cend. ' a- my ' tq'v^'^Badnrido^^ 

Society, as ^ disappearanoe ^ the diphtberia bseillua ia tliiSi eamntiial 



ooodiium of leaye |6 d€g|i«rt tlie 2i^ 
in two days l^t t^ wm no backup and tint I 
3^y with Us anmaitosi entries as to temper^ie/ 
the doctor's oxdeii thttrenpon, was t^en down from iba head of tlia 
and the next daj^ twenty- six days after 1 entered the hei^ital, 
I.tQ^^my depa^ri^^ 

Within a very feW honrs t was warned that the enre of the diph- 
t^nb wBa only the preenrs^ a still more seiions and protnotsd 
illn!^: ipd one which I feel oertam^ for the reasons 1 ^ve, wu largs^ 
d^to^ and dh^ aggrayated th^ employment of a^^ 

toxin. , The yeiy day I left the hospital my voioe became streay^ 
aa^s^ulation painful ; bnt for seyeral days nothing more happena^ ; 
ead!^ an attack of staggers from a momentary sensation 
lessness in the left leg, which should haye told me what was coinuig 
on. ^en followed loss of sight — ^the eyes first showing weidptess at 
a near distance, then at a long, anu finally one eye after the other 
doubling the objects looked at. Six weeks ekpsed before 
excepti^ally exceUent sight returned, and, although I was to^ 
the doctor 1 should probably have to use glasses, I am h^»py to say 
that no permanent weakness has followed. BifiSculty in swidldwuig, 
culminating in the rejection of all solids or liquids, came on with the 
loss of sight, and was accompanied by an extraordinarily abuDdani 
eructation of white froth, quite distinct from phlegm, and rssamlfiing 
nothing so much as the foam of a horse. I said at onoe ^t this 
must arise from the serum with which 1 had been inoculated haying 
been taken from a horse suffering from glanders. This seemed abeiird 
to every one, indndmg the doctor who had been called in to attend 
me, but I was subsequently informed that several simihtr caws bad 
occurred^ and l^at the authorities, after ridiculing the nothm, had 
been cbnati^^ that serum had been used hpnMS 

suffering w^th that disem The objection may be raised tha^ 
glanders in the human being always proves fatal, but the evik 
resulting Iro of blood contammated by that disease in tiba 

horse might in the man stop short of the aetaid disease rithougb 
< 1 ^ injure and impoverish the blood of the parim^ 

&meil&ing of this a^ has already been traced by scientifio inveriiga- 
tibn of tke blood-ve^^ of diphtheria patients. Dr. Ewing of 'Hew 
York state| as the ranlt of lua ezperinmnts, that of 

jj^tcote by rapid hyperlewinMsytosu 

and j^eatht" and his eonriusicHi m that ** the xedoction of lepoocytes 
(whi^ boirpninli^ succeeding the 

eapeotally in amua oases of di|Athmfa» ^ en ui^euikble featiiro ^ 
When:X^i|parnt:t]^ harntt see M 

; o^ or ^bos^^ eciriEqia^ to , Imackeri^ there seemed no 

longer, mm to doobt tlriib it was my horrible misifasfuBe to he such a 



of the criminal an^/if oakaly conalderecl, veiidly liffiodlbniB tad 
'Ot'iu^itozin. ; '"v;!'Vv ; 

' Bnt to resume my nornli^ve. Exactly one moaih alter I left the 
'hospital I lost the power of walhing or staadixtg up, and then/ih 
mother weak;; that of writing or using my hands in any way.^Buring 
the hasdi tea weekt I remained in an absolately helpMs sort 

livir^ dei^ wM the bielh dear and aodre, anS^^^^ 

— ead 1 owed my re^ entity to the skilftil tiea^^ht tod Hnld 
interirtoiaQn doctor who had cdred me of dijdi^tona ^ th^ 

hdB]^tsi. The employment of electaioity at an early stage ag^avated 
and oem^eted the loss of nerre power, and» only tosol^^ 

effort, change of air to the seaside, and far larger doses of lig|eh- 
hme than an ordinary practitioner would sanction, restored me to 
>a(nhelhing my original state of health. But even now! feel that 
toe eradication of mischitoli may. be only partial, and that the 
after efteets of the j^ison, not of the diphtheria but of the empirical 
remedy used in accordance with the commands of those fanatical 
have gained a momentary ascendency in thtor pro- 
fession, lurk in the system. Fortunate was I in 'only one particular. 
The brain was never in the least affected after the Ibur or five days’ 
delirium in the hospital. This added certainly to the intense mental 
suffering on account of physical helplessness, but it provided some 
xxmfidence in ultimate recoveiy. 

Having now recorded my own experience, 1 will deal generally 
with the subject of diphtheria and antitoxin. It seems to me that 
the advocates of the antitoxin treatment have argued backwards from 
a desirable, but unattained and therefore imaginary, result to the 
beneffoUl cause alleged to be represented by their own idea and prac- 
itoe. The thesis they wish to have expressed is as fi>ilieWB : Biphtoenia 
btotg a toll and mysterions disease with the highest death-ttoe-^if 
thS 8^ is effectual in treating it, then most splendid discoveiy tod 
btotot to &e whole human race. Therefore let it be decreto by 
oidtf of Medical Association, Metropolitan Asylums Board, and eyeiy 
a favourable report, or prepsto a 

an efilctoions and wohditoFul vto^ 
ThUnhiefchod of arguing volt suit the advocates of pa^^ 
and quack dutoict maltotos|^ 

Holloway, mmw cardhl thto the cix^ 
fSibltod toat hhi pOis nothing ihjtirkw 

After toe lend Ifipw^ cf tow to totoodnee toe,i^ 
tmtment of diphtktoui,^^^^to^^ public would doub^ss imagine 

that ft antiraly anperBedtoilie dd. The popular idea would no doubt 
be toto patient was sul^eeted to tto new toeatosedt— to;:, the 
hypoitonaio injection of sertim — and tototolto ^aad tiMra; witoobt any 
ether agtooy, ^' began jn toedm.^ Vto were toe tiuse^ BUdif 



w«a^3«^l T«iki6dy it is 

tested in this way/ ws idio^ at least obtain some aoouiwte stsitti^^ 
Bat the are hot m adxsrdaiiGe o|niuo(iis^- 'foe anti- 

toxin injeotioii is merely on addition to the old treatment, whidh goes 
^ on all the sa^ie. . M stalls i^erefo it will be seen lAnit tins 
amngSn^ lihlKntB an exi^rdinary difficulty into the pre|iai!«lto 
df trustwori^y i^tistioB, as rM^hi mig^t easily, be attributed to ^ 
new treatment to which it had no real daiin, and tibere 
whals^ has i^quently been done. Moreover ^phihma, 

althoogh Bach a terrible midady and so exceptionally ffital^is in its" 
zaUder forms a very simple and far from formidable risitanV ^Hiere 
, are many cases which would cure themselves. A large proportion of 
thef^tients in the fever hospitals never cause the doriior a inomeiitjs 
anxiety-<-rafl^ examination^ he will say, “ a spot/* and neact day the 

nurse repents that it has gone, ^fenj^h Hdren have tho disease without 
its being so mn^ as known, until the after conselfueaices announoe the 
fact in the. rejection of food and the return of liquids down the nose, 
ibrom such cases as these, or with a certain proportion of such cases, 
it would be easy to compile the most flattering statistical talflcs in 
support of antitoxin, and undoubtedly those of the Berlin Professor 
Bagmski, given at the last meeting of the Medical Association^ must 
be largely based on such an element. Nor can the least tapust be 
placed in the somewhat similar returns of Drs. Behiing and Hrmbner^ 
Their flgures have never been subjected to any real test, and; we are 
left to surmise whether they are arbitrarily constructed by inichiffi^ 
ca^ that are not truly diphtheritic, or whether they do not the 

whole hktory, the final fate, of the patients often dismissed focm ^ a 
hospital before the worst symptoms of the disease are apparent* 
Agepsb nU thm assertion I am content to place the simple 

fact;thfkt m ring of London alone, during the last thi^ 

pf 18d&, oyer 8Q0 persons died of diphtheria. Most bf jhase 
would hayy received antitoxin, and the death-rate is an appalHng one 
nut 

that a conald^ 

w would be such riight ateclm as I Imve desm^ib^ 
foie fine from all riA of deathy It will^l^^ seen how terrdij%g|M 
diphteria in its severe forms i& Within my own observation-'ll^i^ 
infants^ a&4i|f two— o&seouttve oases apd all antitoxined — diadj and 
I tebeve the daath-in for that age in%ht be put at par cent. 
Tp the bahinoe, 1 hilm wa^ wi& eley^ all 

of wholly of my own and one other weie 

fdig^. atw^ in any teal dMi|^. Eor ■ttoSteti e e relatiiig 

to diphteria fo the smaUaab tliey must Iw tal^ 
OthtBi^ mjr Qier^^ Ihrir case wbnld fMvent 

douti^ 



of .j^kMftUy selected cases tliat dipHtlieria was an absblatelj ixmociioas 
disme. 1 wonld suggest iii future prejiantion ciE statidbics 
those oases that are free fvoei danger i^osdd be 

of Ihe no^difficulty in 

l^viding them into^^ t^ of wei^y f aupisl a^ bc^ , 

Jn another division woi^ f»me 
nasal cases, wMch AH thf^ trivii4*m 

the Sirnie^ eUminated from the ^oihs> 

the advocttitee of antitoxin prepare their statssttos. Ati 
claim no erecht in those cases which would be cbred by n^iday <w so 

inbed; V ; . 

But^ as I have said, the alleged cure by antitp^idn can only be 
aj^ibuted to that cause by personal favon^tism^ (u* ih acoce|lan^^ 
vnth a precon^ved opinion, because the old chMsacal treatme^ has 
been in prdipsiis all the time, fu|d may just as well be entity to>lie 
whole of ^6 cre^tiip The (hlorae gargle is used incmantly all the 
tame, the presenol of albumen is removed or reduced by* a strong 
preparation of iron . and the nse of barley-water^ the failure of the 
heart is arrested by frequent doses of brandy, the swelling and pain 
in the throat are relieved by x>onlticing — just precisely as if the 
wonderful antitoxin had not been used. Bat : it may be said that 
the antitoxin reduces the fever and removes the false membrane more 
quickly. High temperature, however, is not a feature of di|dithexia; 
in the worst cases, where pneumonia does not supervene, it rarely goes 
above 101° and in the large majority the average would be under 100°. 
In this' respect there has not been much room for improvement, but 
antitoadn has rather increased than diminished the temperatare. With 
regmd to the false membrane, I twice took the largest dose allowed 
of the serum, and the membrane was not removed for a fortnight. 
The average period of bad cases with the old treatment was four days. 
Ko Improvement in either of these respects, can be noted. Antir 
toxin was to do wonders ; I assert positively that in no single inst^oe 
has it e0^ted a rescue from death-— that is to say, cured a cm which 
a compistmit and experienced diphtheria doctor has declar^ to be 
hopeibps. 1 have seen many such casea Let me cite one. A 
of ftp or six ww b in at one o’clock, and the doctor ^ 0^ 

pnmiDnced tha and that nothing could be ddhe^ J^^ 

S^fused to cause the child useless pain) but mie of j^aasisti^j^ 
fmpil of Fasteur ax^d i^x, who was then a zealous believer ip anti- 
tax^ decided to inject ;^e serum. The c^d was de^ at fiverb^pj^, 
^C^r any fraatment such cases are hopeless until sdbnce is able to 
xestoto^i^^ d^ te life.^^ W to the wcohd.degrea of abrm 

casesrMihoBe, that k say, whiidi the experienced dbctm ptop^ 
ginve sAd mlseal but not moribund— ^there ar^ quite as mnny 
trinmphs teccwded for toe dasncal treatment as to^i^ ^nvw since 
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the ne# pr^tLce came mto fbioe. I ow of 

my a TO striting but % 

children auiSferitig froih diphtheria were brought in together the Gwwe 
af^rhOdik^f S^ t^ hie ctiief aesistant 

^ tobh: the Btih :^gr^ troe the irorst 

cases, and' 1$at One of them Beehied^ Atttitosi;! had 

then bebh^n months ; bat atthough he had b|^ nha^le to 

d^oern any benefit, he felt botind to inject the s^nni^ One of 
the 'd^dreh^^oame delirious and 4ie^^ Ihese Were considered mild. 
cBses, it Iboold be remembered. The assistant, more sceptioal than 
his Buperiorj would not antitoxin his, and they both recovered;' 
although i^ey were bad cases. This statement could easily be verified * 
bat men this and other facts were mentioned at the last British 
Medical Association adverse to antitoxin, no report, by some ^strange 
laps^, ""appeared in the papers. Qne 6uperij||j|a^nt^,^^ 'g bis 

experien^ of 17G cases in which he had empf|yi^ antitoxin, stated 
that in no ^hgle instance was he satisfied thax any benefit had 
ensaed. Dr. Joseph Winters, sent from the United States on a 
special mission to Europe to report on the results of antitoxin, fhlly 
corroborated this view. His main conclusion is that in not a single^ 
case did the antitoxin make the least impression on the symptoms, 
or Ohebk the psendo membrane, while some very bad effects IdIIow 
antitoxin.^'" Even from its inability alone to do what its originatora 
claimed for it — viz., the rescue from death — antitoxin ought tp: be 
pronounced a failure. There has also been no apprec&ble difierehCe 
in the death-rate from diphtheria, and 1 have reason to thiulc that 
when the Special Report of the London Medical Sapexintendents oh 
the reBalts of the use of antitoxin fur the ^ear 1895 is issued in a 
fe w weeks, it will show a higher rate of mortality for the antdtoxined 
patients than for ^hose who escaped the experience. To ah ordinary 
intelligence this would be condusive proof. 

1! the autitaxin treatment were merely a failure its employmezhi 
not excite active oppomtion or indignation, and its exposure 
and abandonment might be left to the slow but sure demonsf^Mpn 
of But -it is positively injutions, and those who ilepver 

fin^ df|hthe^^^ shfier, like m^^self, from the eotise^Ui|poeB 

pi ilhl : One of the immediate rosnlts of fhe 

iujecillon df ^e serum is in all coses' ah increase of tempeiatare, "and 
in \aooim a itia that was formerly never A 

seixihcfiiiy ^ is the appearance of a rash whi^h, while Ih 

puzzles ’doctor, leads to the detention of an oth^ise cured 
patiei^n^^%i|p hospital' for weelu under abBervatmn:^^^ ^^^^ 
fbrtniKcely, as I bdwve^ the system regects the ifernm and an absbess 
forms which is relieved in the uwisl way. It is also allegi^ 1^ com- 
petent anthoritieb^tiiat nephritis or inflammation of the Iddhejs has 
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aa^e sttperiority la the case of ite In the 

experienood shpenntendent the 

disaase; wheot for ii^aiypi^ paral; 

mot afraid to ordw from to thirty drops df strychnine in the 

twenty-four hours, ^d ^e patient will W the Aorfcest^ 

possihle ^me. ihxe outside doctor, who iShy nev^ bjeforo have seen 
such a case as di|^t}i€^tio paralyins, will prescribe st^oM^e htfully, 
and in homdsOpathic and uaeles^ doses. Hot merely W fecl;^^ 
rende^ doubtful and pibtsracted, but it will be ve^ largely de- 
pendent on the bnuh power and temperament of the patiei^ hitcself. 
My own recovery was entirely due to the courage and sl^l of the 
experienced diphtheria doctor who, in less than a month, rescued me 
from the state of absolute helplessness to which 1 had been Educed 
for thre^ months. Here, again, I have shown that the classes for 
whom hospitals are^pj;»8ed to be built are the gainers. Haying 
seen the immense didarence in the treatment, I would enter my 
strongest protest against private practitioners treating cases that are 
outside the range of their experience. It should be their pradiice, as 
it is their obvious duty, to say at once, I am not competent to deal 
with this case.” In dealing with this peculiar form of paralysis their 
favourite panacea is the electric battery, and electricity completes the 
exhaustion of nerve force left in the rigid and semi-lifeless frame of 
the sufferer. The invocatiou of electricity is the appeal of helpless- 
ness. It is the same instinct that made oar ancestors have recourse to 
magic when their limited resources had failed. Nor is the case im- 
proved in the majority of cases by a consultation. Your private 
attendant will say, I should like another opinion,” and mentions 
several names, all more or less well known, but as a rule they have 
no more practical ^ acquaintance with diphtheritic paralysis than he 
.has. But they will one. and all recommend massage and dectricity, 
and the remnant of nerve life expires under that muscular treatment. 
To that these statements are not made at random, I will merely 
Sly that aU happened to me exactly as I have alleged. /Hie following 
inddent, within my own knowledge, is striking evidence to thh Same 
effect $he operation of tracheotomy is well known ; it is necessary in 
those cases of dilhtheria distinguished as membranoua croup. A fair 
average of successful o|»rations is 60 per cent 1 am told, on good 
authority, that if it were always performed at a sudpctently early 
stage there is no iwaiianj |^r se, why it should ever for my 

stcny. One of the to members of the m^^ profesBion 
a hospital doctor^ jtoo in Hie habit of 
opeis^oto frequently, t^ “ With regard totraotoptomy 

what ^ your average of :SUipibe88^l operations?” About 60 per 
cent.” “ What t y ou wstonto me 1 I thought yon would say 3 per 
cent. 1 have had ten or • eleven cases in my own eXpdieiice, and 
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th^y all prayed fa^/’ After tHs ooDfeBTOD, tbe hospital doctor, in 
his tdni, felt a litUe incpiisitive. “Now,” he said, “ sapposing one 
of ypiit patients mt fot you to pei^otQQt 

go p ** it Yea, certainly, provided only that of fifty gtiineaB 

^were ppid.” This is the type of expert that ypiir';|pi!iy,ate -prito^tibner 
wonld ae^d for to oorrohorate his ignorance and to tei^i^ to the 
inerit of'-'liia treatiheht pi^r your, corpse; V;;-';;' 

Medical wnence has ponferred many benefits on hcmanity, and it 
would be dnwito^;^ any way the area of its research a!nd 

difiCQyery ; bnt it expioses itself to a grave danger when, on veiy 
partial .ssqpeiitnents and what is nothing better than the personal 
assnrancS of an individual, it enforces the codciaBions of Dr. Bering, 
who is, after all, only a theoretical investigator when he ceases to be 
an inoculating zpalot. By all means let Dr. Behring pursue his 
work in his laboratory and convince his school of Students, w^o often 
— know myself of two instances — ^have had ^ abandon before the 
hard and convincing proof in the hospital of no beneficial result and 
complete failure to rescue from death the ardent faith and oonvidtioai 
in the merits of antitoxin which they acquired in his lecture halt 
But let the Hetropditan Asylums Board stop, in view of the faeti^I 
have stated, and in deferehce to the opinions of their most 
• rienced superintendents, the enforcement of the antitoxitn operatton. 

It has had too long a trial already, and suflcient injury has . peen 
caused to those unfortunate sufferers whom its originator preluded 
that he would benefit. At the least, let the Board suspend its | em- 
ployment for a time, until a calmer and less interested view cap be 
taken of its work and worth. If the . authorities will not adopt Ehls 
prudent and necessary measure, the public must protect itself in uhe 
way I have suggested, by asserting its liberty to reject the use (of 
antitoxin ; but msdical science and the reputation of our doctors 
have sulflfered a serious injury if there is no other way of resenting anp 
preventiDg a epurkma and perilous practice, which, whatever othp^ 
charges may or may not be brought against it, has certainly fidled toV 
accomplish what its originators at first proclaimed to /be its chief \ 
merit, the xesoue fram death in extreme cases of diphtheria. 

Djemetbius C. BoULbER. 

[Tfaffqttmtiou discaas^ in ibla paper rnuat, of coiir.-r. !>*• docified mainly hy medical 
aiatiatics ; but BtatiatiM are better uuderatobd in ilie ligbi of individual ea^riepce. - 
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"jR N tbe turmoil of confiictkig poUticaV interests which at this moment 
Xy tasks the strongest brains of Europe, it is worth while to look 
baak at the beginnings of the dissensions which have apparently 
paralysed for the present the pacific forces of the two Powers in 
Enroll which have the most to gain by peace, and at the same time 
have khe greatest forces if they could combined for maintaining it 
—England with her navy, and Germany with her army. As the 
PoweffB are now grouped, the agreement of these two to strike hands 
and meclare that they will unite their utmost forces against any 
Pow^r or Powers which shall break the peace of Europe ; that who- 
evejF, between the Black Sea and the North Sea, the Mediterranean 
andl the Baltic, fires the first shot, shall have against him all those 
foijks, would make a European war impossible, or, at all events, so 
brftef as not to disturb the economic forces of Europe. In an article 
im this Bevijew a year ago, I called the attention of its readers to 
^rtaui indications of the drift of affairs which showed an explosion to 
■be always Within the probabilities — ^an explosion which wonld be such 
a disaster as the world has never seen. Since then the oompUcations 
have incre^d, and the chances of peace diminidied. Thefi the 
inteaestB of England were those least menaced, ^nd there seemi^ at 
least a chance tlmt the ikay^ it came, might leave 
of its range. The seat of the fever is changed^ but the malady is the 
same^ and so are the inevitable consequences, ibr eohta^gion will 
leave no region of the Old World uninfected. Ih the present tension, 
the GOllisibn of forces bfi thd Pacific will probably find a responBB on 
the Baltte afid the Meditem there does not seem any open- 
ing % which England can 1^ of the oonaeqaences, as she 

cannot of the responsibility of the lunation. It depended oh England, 
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* yoftTi or y^ra t» ^jnanfe tb^^e of p^ce by on accord 

with tbo great nod fo ^batipel to a aibre or loss 

. rational, a^d certidnly to a peacefal, ooncliieion, tbe adjnstxnfnt of 
'Ontstanding : intomatipnal qne8tiong» it ;a|^a7a - tp sap doubtful 
^whether to-day to do more 

solatlon. And like the Sybil’s books, the same price saost be pidd 
that was then demanded— vis., ^le sarSifioe of tririi^ Interett^^ 
stood in to'-iwyrfa with Germany^ : 

For the miserable origin of these years of disoord ahd deepe^^^v 
discoutsht paltry cavil over, a; little colohy on tbe- • 

i^ca, Pequena. A company of fsbrman mer(^nts, 

like their English consins a century ago, determined to find a^fooUng 
in the straggle for the great African markets, on which the desires 
all Europe seemed set, and one Herr djuderitz purchased land on the 
coast for that purposev As no clear jurisdiction over the country 
appeared to exist, it became a question whether a colony on the land 
purchased would be protected by the Eoglish Government or not^ 
The question was therefore asked by the German representative in 
London, whether the colonists could depend on England’s pilbtecrion 
OP not. Lord Granville replied [December 80, 1880, Blue Book, 
Angra Pequena] that he must insist on not making Ehgiand 
responsible for anything outside of her territory, an^ijhat her Majesty’s 
Government could not consider territory beyond the: Qrange Mver as 
under its authority and consequent responsibility. This conclurioh is 
also expressed by Lord Kimberley to the Governor of the Cape Colony , 
[December 30, 1880], with a declaration that the Government would 
not sanction the extension of authority and responsibility over 
Hamaqua^and Damaraland. Over Angra Pequena no claim to juris- 
diction or colonisation had been, up to this date, made on the part of 
Eugland or the Cape Colony, and the inference is Aur that there ityas 
no obstacle tc^ A a German colony with as much 

right^as that of any other nation. 

On November 16, 1882, Herr Luderitz informs tho: Imperial 
Germau ^l^ernment that he intends to establish his colony on the 
•south-west coast of Africa, and asks what protection can ^ giyen 
bim. in February 1883 the Ehihe Mission Society ask fite^ 
tecEon of EngUmd for stations in Damara and Namaqua, and the 
Knglij^ Governmenf replies that it can only in a mea$n^ a|E^ it, on 
account Of oot hav|pg the supremat^ over the coast b^ond Walfisoh 
Bay. The ap^icants ure iiifi»fmed that the Geipsn>|^ can 

only them juoteetion if the calonLes are on land nbt claimed by 
England or limy other friendly !l^wer^^ [C(m^ HalSEfeldt to Count 
Bismarok, August 18, 1883.] A despatch {ri>hi G^ Chan- 
cellor [August 18, 1883] informs Cbnsoi Xdppert that is on 

his way to Cape Town, having purchased 150 miles of ooaiit ' ^ 
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Bckteixtot cMef, and asks fcnr an He ia told tkat 

i;an count on Oeman p^eotion so long aa^U nndert^^ 
m baiped on well acquired lighta, n^ interfering 
cteims of the English or the natives. In reply to thb ini|Qiries of the 
Q^rman Ambassador as? -W wbellier the English Goverhment^wonld 
afford protection to the Oerntf^ settler^ Lord GrahyOle had relied 
[February 23i 1883] that itis ^cessaty to know e^tly the position 
of the German colony--^ if the discussions and oCthn repeated 
demands had not been sufficient to clear up so simple ; a qneation. On 
November 12, 1888, Hatzfeldt writes to Count Bisiimrch^^ l^ 
that he is requested officially tp ask if the English Govdiminent has 
claims lo Angra Pequena, and on what those claims are founded. 
Lord Granville replies : 

* Fot»ign Offico. iVbvtfw&Kr 21, 188S. 

“ M. L’AMBASSAnETJR, — I have been in communication with her Majesty’^ 
Secretary of State for the Colonies upon the subject of the iiiquiry which 
you addi'essed to me by order of your Government on the IGth instant, os 
to whether her Majesty’s Government claim any right of sovereignty over 
tlie Ba)’ of Angra Pequena and adjacent territory ; and I have now the 
honour fb state to your Excellency that altiiough her Majesty’s Government 
have not proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty along the whole country, but 
only at certain points, such as Walfisch Bay and the Angra Pequena Isl^ids, 
they consider that any claim to sovereignty or juiisriiction by a foreign 
Power between the . southern point of Portuguese jurisdiction at latitude 18 
and the frontier of the Cape Colony would infringe their legitimate rights. 
Her Majesty’s Government are awaiting a report, which may possibly arrive 
during the course of the present month, from the naval oiBcer who has 
lately visited Angra Pequena with a view to prevent any collision between 
the German traders who have established themselves there, and the British 
subjects who have for a long time held a graut and concession on the main- 
land at Angra Pequena from the Chief of Great Nanuwiualarid. They trust 
that it may he found practicable to make such arrangements as may enable 
the German ti*aders to share in the occupation of the land at ' Angra 
Pequena, and, as soon as the report to which I have alluded above is. 
received, I shall have the honour of addressing to your Excellency a further 
communication upon this subject. « 

^ ** I have, &c., 

“ His Ex^Hency Count Munster, die. &c. (Signed) **Geanville” 

Nothing could be more moderate than the course of the German 
Goveimment, first ask^g protection from England for the colony, if 
it conld be afibrded, then asking what was the ^^glish elmm t6 this 
tes nulliitSi if a claim existed, since the English GovernmeSit dedined 
to assure its protectioUf Lord Granville ha^ declined assuming 
anthorlty or responBilnlity beyond the Ormige Elver, but no one else 
could come in without ^Vinfdqging their le rights^” and though 

the inquiry began in December 1880, in November .1888 h^^ H^esty's 
GoveriOLpient had not asoertfdnCd Vrheilier th^ had any 
An^fr Pequona ubioh could be inmxitained, and during this time the 
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Germitil Empire liad been kept waitiikg » tepiy to a question of 
»ny TOaauw ^ g ground in 

three days. Ge^ermaemt says/^^ it 

does not own responsibilJcy on the hm 4 does . not permit any 

pone elw to interfere recalfe the 

fable of the lion hnhting, when the king of beasts tak^ one 
for his rp^ty, one for kis part in the huntings the 
pleasure^ else to take the fourth ; only in thfe^^ 

there is a suspicion that the fable of the dog in the inanger wotiid be 
more apj^able* The reports of the naval oflScers Who had visit^ 
tl^ coast do not appear to fonnd any precise claim, and only one of 
ninety years before is found to have asserted herMajesty^s sovereignty, 
though the claim had never been made effective. The report of 
Captain Church [October 31, 1883] says that his examination of the 
matter leads him to the conclusion that ** the presumption ihat the 
excellent harbour of Angra Pequena is, by ligbt of previous posses- 
sion, the property of the Queen, is supported by the evidence of Gove* 
But his superior, Admiral Salmon, writes [November 5, 1883]: I 
cannot approve the action of Captain Church in discussing with Mr- 
Luderitz the question of the possession of the harbour of Angra 
Pequena, and I have no record in this ofiBce which confirms the state- 
ment of John Gove.” There is, therefore, no evidence of prior claim. 
February 5, 1884, Lord Derby inquires whether the Cape Colony wa« 
ready to undertake the control of Angra Pequena in case it should b® 
declared British, but the Colony replies evasively that it would be well 
to annex the entire coast np to the Portuguese frontier, and settle the 
question of who shonld administer it afterwards [Colonial Secretary’s 
Office, Cape Town, January 30, 1884]. Four years have passed, and 
Germany is etill waiting the reply to a simple question — Do you 
own Angra Pequena or not?'* The Cape Colony is agitated and 
begs the Euii^re tp pull out of the fire indefinite ch^tnnts for it, but 
deeUnHs to take any responsibility, though it would seem that the 
anxiety to keep ai^ rival trading interest away from its coasts is very 
keen. What between the incapacity to perceive that they were 
comporting themselves in a manner most gravely indecorous towards 
a great arid proud Power, and the anxiety to avoid offending the Cape 
Colony; the English ^ have forgotten that it hsd been 

asked a question and had an obligation of politeness to answer it, 
even nad been^a^ed by Argentina. Undmr the 0 iri^niStancea« 
aad'& the known fact that the suSceptib^ties of the 

Gennan Gtnmramen^^ were serioui^y touched; by tiie lUanneT of the 
negotiaticna, the; repl^^ the Geninan ImbassadCr mu#- be regarded 
as offering a ptrong contrast to the triviali^ the oommnmc^on of 
the English Minister. ,He writWi-"^' 
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“ Gtomaii BrabM$y, lieMBiber 31, 1883. 

«H¥ have commttDLicated to my Government the 

Lordship gave on the 21tit uliiino lo rmy inquiry ‘ whether England 
nudntaihiB claims to the temtbiy of Angra Peqiieiiay and^ if what 

foundation.’ • ,.v-. 

^^ The tenor of yotir, Lpxdlhrp’s^a^ her Majosty^K Govern- 

ment. had not indeed prodalm^tii^ ^lajesty the^ueen 

throughout the oountry,^^ but points, us, for insUicce, at 

'Walfisch Bay and onythe Pequena islands, hut still lioMa that the 

pret^sion of any o^her Power to sovei^eignt^ or juiisdicticm 
tory lying between the itith; degree of latitude, which forms the boundary .; 
of the Partugucse jarisdiction and the frontier of Cape Colony, wnuld be an 
infrin^m^t of its legit iinn to rigid <. 

“ TIm answer permits of doubts os to the legal ground of the cimms of 
the British Government, as well as to the practical ;ippiiratioii of cr.e Kain«:, 
and I am accordingly instructed by my G-overriment to revert to the subject 
fif my inquiry, 

; ♦*\The fact, confirine<i by your Lordship, that the British sovemgnty 
beyond the frontier of Cape Colony was limited . to Walfisch Bay and the 
mlands otf Angra Pequena, is one of the hypotheses under Avhich the 
Imperial Government is entitled and bound to grant the house of Luderitz 
the prot^tiou of the Empire for a settlement which this firm contemplates 
estDablishing on territory outside the sovereignty of any other Power, on the 
sauth-west coast of Africa. Former events had already justified this 
assumption as to the extent of Bj'itish sovereignty. 

“ In consequence of an application from the .Rhine Missionary Society for 
protection for their missionary and trade settlements in Great .Namaqua 
and Herero ( Dair.Jir i). your Lordship had informed me in your note of ,2f>th 
May that the district under British sovereignty was restricted to 

Waifisch Biy and a small extent of surrounding territory. 

“ An instruction to the Governor of Cape Colony, dated SOtli I)oceml>er 
1B80, from the then Secretary for the polonies, Lord Kimberley, communi- 
•cated to the British Parliament under the heading of South Africa, 1881, 
stated in its 28th paraginph that the Orange River was to be regarded as 
the north-west frontieiv of Cape Colon 3 »^, and that the Government of Great 
Britain would not carry out any plan for the extension of British jurisdic- 
■ tion p^'Or Great Namaqua and Herero Land. 

“In a further despatch of Lord Kimberley to Sir H. Robinsoii, of 13th 
January 1881, whmh hod reference to the application of the Rhine 
Missionary Society for protection, the passage of the abovo-mOTtioned 
dc8}>iil(;h of 30tli December 1880, just referred to, was pointed out as 
applicable to the . question. 

** Upon oipcaripn of the settlement of the German firm in A;ngra,Pequena, 
the Imperial iGoyamment was advertised by the German Consulate in Gape 
Town of a Cape Colony Act of Parliament of 20th June 1878, by which 
two of the three i.‘danda lying off Angra Pequena^as well as seveial other 
islands situate to the Sduth of Waifisch Bay, but not Angta Pequena Bay, 
or any territory on tW mainland outride the boundary formed % the Oi^ge- 
River, were 6|)eciiied as dependencies of Cape Colony'. 

“ The instruction aboi^e t-eferred to, of the Colonial Secretary '^to the 
Ooyernor of Cape Colony, of 30th peceimber 1880, warranted the inference 
that her Britannic Maj^y's jibvernmeht had not ^given ite wetipn to the 
iannexatUm of the above^mentmriedisUhdB by Cape Colony, ^ 

“ Far the sake of completeness t permit myself to add tl^tvthe ^glish 
subject, Mri Spence, who claims private propeaiy, m v^ Cf ah 

eaiilier Contract of sale, a portion of the coastland acquired by the firm of 
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Luderitz, expressly acicnowledgeH, m a to the 

Imperial Consulate m Cape Town of Septemb^ that his 

claim does not exioud to Angra Pequena, and a1tK> that Ilf r. Spence, nl th<' 
coDclusion of his raisait-Ci states that he would have no objection to the 
ocofxpatiba of this teititory hy the Geruiau Govemmoiit, for he is convinced 
^h^ in^u(^ an ev)^;h^ wnnld meet full recognitaou. 

" It follows this that up to the mbst recent date it hais mat been 
considered oven in Cape Colony that Great liritaLn possessed or claimed 
' sovereignty in tlnit ten-itory. 

The Impei^ Government rogaids itself l)ound lo afTord protection and 
er.coui'i^einent to Gerrniixi siibjecM ti-ailudcing in distnets wheim au^lqient 
protection is hot guaranteed by a recognised civil or^nisation. This stand- 
point is in harmony with the altitude adopted ill comc^n hy Kngland and 
Gm’tnany oh yaiious ocjcasions towards other Powers. This attitude, for 
instance, was observed in the case of the pretensions raised by Spain in 1874 
to the sovereignty of the Caroline and Pelew Islands. On the proposal of 
the. British Government, we jointly lodged a protest in MadHd' against 
those claims. The British Ambassador’s note of protestation of March 3^ 
1875, comprised the declaration that her Majesty’s Government does not 
recognise the rights claimed by Spain over the Caroline and PeleW Islaxids, 
over which she has never held and dqes not now hold de/ao^o sway. 

" The negotiations with Spain respecting the conditions of sovereignty in 
the Soolop Archipelago, which resulted in the Madrid Protocol of March 11, 
1877, turned upon the same point. 

" If, therefore, the Government df Great Britain should claim sovereignty 
over the wide territory, hitherto considered independent, between Orange 
'.River and the 18th degree of south latitude, the Imperial Government 
would, bn account of the protection it owes to German trade, esteem it, of 
importance to learn upon what title this claim is based, and what institu- 
tions Bngland there possesses which would secure such legal protection for 
German subjects in their commercial enterprises and justly won acquisitions, 
as would relievo the Empire from the duty of providing itself directly fOr 
its subjects ixi that torritory the protection of which they may stand in 
need. 

" Bequesting the favour of a communication from your Lordship on tliis 
subject, ; 

" I avail, <fcc. 

" The Earl (Signed) “MunsteA” 

. . .. '■.,■■■ ' 

[Blue Book as above.] 

A notie of httmour is given in a despatch from tjie Forei^ Office 
to the dplonial Ofitee, dated several months after this able sumn^^ of 
the whole question, and the bninour receives a finer point ftp|a the 
fact that in; April of ihe same year— ^.c., a month earller«^thei^^ 
deola^tipn^of aasamption of the sovereignty 1|]je ; oomitry in 
question had been pmde, as iViIl be seen by the lb!l0vrin£[^^n^ 

■ r;;.: “ Fordgn Office, May 22, 188^ 

“ Sin,— In reply to your letter of the ITih in-iiiuT, J am diiertod by Bsr! 
Granville to request that you will ^te A)o the liiari of J.)erby that no infor- 
mation has reached this ^ce rcjE^yeoting the alleged asBOmptlon by the 
. Gerinan' Goverfiiii^t-^ Angra Bequew ^ . 
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I m at the same time to expires his lordship's no nnneces- 

si^ry df^y will be allowed ' to occur in giving an answer to i^e i^uiriee 
% Count Munster m the month of Detem . 

“ The Under Reen^Ury of Rtate, > (Signed) ; V/lasTEK. 3 
“Colonial Office.'* • 

r *<iifti5erU(‘h DcmnchoB CoDftulat, Kapfiradi, 

1884. 

“ Sir,— W ith reference to the interview you were gptJd enod;^^ grant me 
this morning, and the: eOmm then made, 1 have heir the honour' 

to confirm to you that, the German Foreign Office being informeid that the 
Colonial authorities' doubt as to the acquisition of Hr. Ludeorits north of the 
Orange River being entitled to German protection, 1 am instructed by Prince 
Bismarck to declare officially that Mr. Luderitz and his establishmeELts are 
Under the prot^tion of the German Empire. 

“Ihave, &c., 

(Signed) “ The Imperial German Consttl, 

“ W. A. LipraBi; 

“ The Hon. the Colonial Secretary.” * 

And on the heel of this we find the Colonial Office writing to the 
Foreign Office, on Jane 2, 1884, to the following effect ; 

“ I am to add that it would seem to be desirable to send a British 
ship-of-wpr without delay to Angra Pequena, in order that there may 
be no ground for alleging that the continued absence of British pro- 
tecUon has rendered German intervention necessary.** And the hext 
day the German Consul at Cape Town is informed confidentially that 
the Cape Colony intends to take possession of Aingra Pequena, to 
which the German Government replies that it cannot recognise thia 
sort of pFDoeeding, and that it is dealing with the English Govern- 
ment^ not with a colony [Hatzfeldt to the German Ambassador ui 
Londcm, June 4, 1884], and Granville says tbat he will try to soothe 
the s^oep^ilities of the colony [June 7]. The despatch of Bismarck 
t6 tim. 4^ iu response to this communicatioa is a masterly 

and CQUrtaoiii review of the whole transaction from the beginning, 
it is, but unfortunately, omitted from the Blue 

Book cm Angra Pecfuena, for it was clearly intended to put pablio 
opinion in Bngli^^ hs in Germany, right on the merits of the 
question. 1 thers^Ehre give it entire from the GCman White Book ; 

“ Berlis, iQ, 1684. 

1 have had the hcaieur to xeomve your Excellency’s telegram of tlie 7 th. 

“ After numy inquiries on the part of Getmmi subjects, especially of 
Hansea^e on whether th»y could de]>ex]d on the protechbn of tlm 
Empire in their African enterprises, had been addressed to me in the begin- 
ning of last year, 1 have endeavoured to avoid coming into 
the eKisting or pretended rights of 6 tl:er natioas by tlie proper cdnoession 
of this protection. It was necesairy for me to seeuru this without exciting 
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needleBS alarm as to bur iuteniaons, or showing proznaiurely oiirintentions 
in the matter. To this end I tc^de the first inquiry address^ by the Impe- 
I'ial Embassy to the English Oovernment in this form : Whether England 
was ^ronared to a^M' protection to German 4^fioa ? 1 

wae without those 

then eociidang, was not ih a position to do so. tt was, however, desirable 
that I should have the declaration of England based on the Acts of Parlia- 
ment. l^e reply; came, as your Excellency knows, refusing the same. 
[Despatch of February 26, 1883, not given in the Blue Book.] Prevented 
by illness from keeping this business in mind, we only took 
the: autumn. the renewed urgency of the GetmanS infieinsted, 
abd on the ground the English reply to our qn^tion whether Wey . in 
meeting ^le wMxes of the Bremen merchants, would encounter oppositlim 
from England. We took the conciliatory form of inquiry, by asking t^^ 
English ^vemmest if it considered that it had any claim to any part of the 
strip of coast between the Orange River and the Portuguese tomtory, apfirt 
from Walfisch Bay, and on what these claims, if any, were ground^, aiid 
wW means had been taken to afford protection to German settlers. It 
was perfectly well known to ns that England was in no wise prepared to 
provide such protection on that strip of coast, nor even at Walfisch &y, 
where to my miowiedge there were only three Englishmen represeht^g the 
Government. 

** My intention was to obtain by these inquiries a formal ackno^gledg^nt 
from England that this strip of land was in European opinion res 
with no shadow of mistrust or offence on either side. My ihtehtiQn Was to 
receive on this point a positive declaration from England that she had up 
to that time no pretension to, or rightful claim over, that strip of land. 
Our ij^uestion could have been answered by England in a week, without 
refs^ng it to live Cape ; it w’as only a question of a doclaiation of the 
rebo^ised possessions of England at that moment. 

This simple question became so complicated by England that Lord Gran- 
ville, and even more Lord Derby, understood it as a question whether it 
would suit England to annex still mOT8 than WabSiBch Bay on that coast. 
A reference of the question to the Cape Colony, and the awaiting the solu- 
tion the Ministerial crisis there, would only have be^ necessary if they 
required to be assured whether England or its provinoi^ the Gape Colony, 
4esirod to annex fresh strips of coast in that vicinity. In order to answer 
Vour queslibtk, a simple inspection of the register of the former English pos^ 
sesrions would have suihoed } but th is register excluded the etitiie coast north 
of the Orange River, excepting Walfisch Bay. 

® This is the point on which* according to my conviction, we have not 
been treated fairly by England This feeling has been stren^hened by the. 
explanations Which several English statesmen have given, With the pinport 
that England has a legitimate riglit to prevent settlements by other na&hs 
in the vicinity of English jiossQssions, and that England estaUislws l^^ e^ 
Monroe doctme in ,Airica4^famst the vicinage of othei* nations, and, further, 
that it, algays.inwising that that strip of land is r^s nrMus, and the Ca^Mt 
Golpny, dependiog on England, allow themselves the right to seize this 
unclaimed land, ^putes the right of any other nation, efi|fecially ours, 
v.to it.. ' ; 

“ I spoke yestei^ay with Ixird AmptfaiU ou this sabjient^Mid tdd him 
that the Oerimui Entire cani^t refuse it# subjects in Afnoa protection in 
their enterprises aiiu possessions ; and that I cannot advise the colonists 
demanding the pro^tm of the Emph'e in lands b^nd the sea tb appeal 
to prt^ectioh Lha |dae^ not under Snglith riile, and whjSre they 

were satisfied Uiat they <Ud not intmfere ii^ the dominions of ahy other 
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Power, and M in obni^^ settled tbert ; nor ocml^ I 
in intere^ of their property, to became Enghah 

tatfDW* tliat.BiCol8BM8yM»m coniparod to tlwt of Engiiina, 
iiMffli jiarrisoiia i-ior-.i-is, <in.: omi06y<-s of lie Mother Oounty, WouW not 
Miir. I- I'ir ii'itf ! i > ti .-nil je-l ii. oiir I<s» ts!.'!..- iv.> lui iififeaienSH Hi:ll Mwi'-wn*: 
buttihe J i. - i- ■ o-l 'c'-Kn ■.-••.■ its piotection* |«_f «r « po«-ra 
oo, eren ■•■ - hi on ia: ofarijMii-e*- of Perninn subje^ee hre oon- 

neeted with the- i>urolH^ of land. I. have based mysew^tow^, ^ the 
analogy of the :b«gw®w«8 Gomiany. 

Lord Ampihill put a« to r ^ould go so far a#; to c 

Imperial oharter to those coh^ 1 aiiswcred aifimatirely<i v , 

‘^Xonr Extsellency froHii the above, understand the stUiltode to iio 
maintaiaied in your convemitions with I/>rd Granville. Our attilsidh must 
be eu^ as to avoid ci*eating in Gennany the impresidah that 

the vital interests of Germany to a good understanding with 
;&glaiid. 

V ' *^VpK Bismauck. 

** His Excellency the Imperial Amliassador, 

London/’ 


Eollowing the above despatch in the German White Book is the 
reply of the Ambassador, which also is worth giving in full, as no 
dodbt these two documents contain the essential German ci^e put in 
an extremely friendly manner, and in fact the despatch of Lord 
Granville [Blue Book, Angra Fequena, p. 5C] reporting the conver- 
sation, is only in minute and unimportant details different from it : 


** I have just had a long interview with I.jOrd Granville about the Angra 
Pequena inddent. I insktod on what bad been said in the last despatch of 
your Excellency, hnd rinf.hasisfd the direction of our policy^ explaining that 
we must abide by the scvej al detdaralions of the Engliidi Government — ^viz., 
that according to the documents, to the noith of Orange liiver, excepting 
W^aldsch Bay, no English sovereignty or jurisdiction existed. Our note of 
December onlyaaked what means England would provide 

ito afford protection in Angra Pequena remained without answer. In the 
meanwhile the matter pressed ; our compatnots whOSe capital had been 
expended in Angra Pequena had to be informed under what protection they 
stood. In April of the same year they had again importon^ us, as on the 
fMtrt the Gape Colony tht ir rlaim to German protection was divputeA 
Vndei- thtwocircumstaiiof:.-*, y(*ur Highness had found yourself called on at 
ihe end of April to isako ku'/aii to the Government of Great Britein, as 
that of the Cape (.'olonv, that the German settlements 
Peqiicjia r-iood under the protection of Germany^ i^;iOrd Ckanville^^^l^^ 
this oommunicatioD without objection, remarking that he the 

Goionial Otiicc of the smne. Seveial weeks later Lord T)erby oommmiicated 
i^e above dedarat^dnl tb tlie South African r;icrch»nt.s. ^irough ihia we 
lie^eafi^ri^ i^iv^ the iinpressiim^ us at Angra Petiuena 

as a/ani accmnjAi, which inade any further action on our part ti^ess. 

“ Ijord Granville answered : lie regretted, that the answei; to the note of 
December fll had been delayed. * You are* quite right,’ ho continuinil, * [in 
mninin^} that your Government hM no occasion to accupt our referring 
tieM to the pa]>e Colony Govemittent, and 

yra had only to treat with the Jotoign OfQce and expect an answer 
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from -aie.- But our administrative and ocdonial regulations ant ditficM'.r. auil 
(MsmpliofliM.. We have let much time go by bcfui'O answering vo-jr iioir of 
Decern I mu: with iu iijquirios as to the English provisio:is for ovontMul 

protecttion. Lord Derby understood by that question that <;iiTnuiriy <lesiiv<l 
^that England ahould take that strip of land under her pn>te(;tio 2 i. ai:d mode 
FUib dtMiiaration on that underdtaiidiriir/ 

**Lord (iianvillc denied that Lord Derby's attitude v-as inimical 
many. He insisted ou tlie conviction that uivsunderKtaudings on tbb one 
side and the other lind obrained. 

“To Lord Granvilie's qiiostion. Will you prorliiiin your sowreignty ? .1 
ansvlrerod that aet piradently, Just as JB^gland in Borneo, lii 

iiii/caBO. we shoiiid defend our right to extend our pwiection to ourjow^ 
people on territoTy wh^e rights urere not accorded by any r^ognmd \ 
political or^ii^isatioii. 

“ Lord Granville replied : We have no reason to object to that, and shall 
only (^i^y ourselves with the protection of the righite of English subjecta 
occupied in oomiDaerc© in that territwy, 

“ I answered : It was naturally understood by mysGovernment that any 
English daiins with any rightful foundation should be resp4?>cted. 

** Lord Granville finally remarked that he desired to conclude this busihesa 
A‘j promptly as possible ; he would consult with Lord Derby and let tts have 
an answer os soon as possible. • 

“ Goaf Von Bismarck ScHo^HAUSEir. 

“ His Kighness Prince Bismarck.'* 

On d'ane 22, 1 §84, Munster telegraphs that the Englia^ Cabinet 
recogmses the German rights over Angra Pequena. One would think 
that this would have laid to rest the bickering incident^ and that the 
Government of her Majesty, not having gained in dignity or advantage 
by iti and having provoked a widespread feeling of indignation in 
Germany by their cavalier manner of treating the question in the 
beginning, and having been to a certain extent driven to a t^clnsion 
wbioh a fine sense of the consideration doe to a great and always fidendly 
Power wonld have broAgbt them to spontaneously long before, would 
now b^sh away all reiuindera of an nnfortanate controversy. The 
Geriiian Govermnetit having, after all these explanations and declara-^ 
tiohs, decided to assert |t3 authority over the nnolaimed land from 
the (^nge Biver to the Potiuguese frontier, ezdnding all that part of 
the coast to w England laid daim, the Gape Colony suddenly 
determines to aasnme government over the same, so as to cat oB, 
avowedly, the Gerinan ssttleineiM! froin enUre hinterli^; 
it fOr odauannications. The reply of 

QoyemfU^^i^^ have been expected, pereta^pCOzy, and on 

Angast 19 Sa^eldt makes a oommanication to Xievd vGraaville, \ 
req^Bss ftO; his a^ntion the decisions arrived at, and the formal 
grani^ « peoinc^ to An the woldmed 

The English eixtenaion of territory c9him: 

Gerniw sObjOcts hgr Germany. After the Orange Elver had been 
zmmed :aa;1^^ limits of English pcraaessioim, with the 

a sraaU neighbooriBg prop^y, we oonld not have 
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6X^CM!itiej3^ regardlan of 

1%6 a^ b tensacilioos 

loiik place i^ter J oly 188 iJiet 

/tl^Te were very impori^at Qplil October, bjr 

it is evident did not entireljcescap^ 

complicity with the de^tminat&ns of the Cape C&l^y Opvernmieht 
On Acgi^ 2$ Count Halsfeldt made a (X)inihuDioation 1^ 

in followinj^ passages, which 

prove at least there was Some oolpof lor the German fiseling that 
the Eoglteh Government was working with motives /of ^ 
hostility to Germah colonising projectsv Having again reviewed the 
whdl^ oontroyersy, he says : 

** The unilersi,£»ned most Oscpress the confidence of the Imperial Govern* 

. jtnent that the BoyaFGovemment of Great Britain will bear in mind that 
the friendly relations of both couiitries depend on their denying assent to 
the proposals of the Cape Colony. Being persuaded of these friendly dis- 
positions, the German Government incjiiired of the British last year, in an 
open and loyal manner, and lately confidentially, and finally by the oiBcial 
note of December 31, with the desire of ascertainiitg the official position of 
the claims of ^ngland to the territory north of Oi ango Biver, except Wal- 
fisch Bay, the facts as to which they had learnc'sd from former events. It 
would have been practicable to give the answei* to this in a few days, as a 
correspondence with the Capo Colony was not iieceFsary for this. The 
German Government did not reckon that in order to give a definite answer 
to its inquiries it would take six mcnths, and that in tho meanwhile the 
lime would be employed in preparing for further BiigUsh annexations. 
The theory which the Cape Colony misapplieh al)Out theoretic annexations 
rvf unexplored coasts and strips of land, hosed on the declaration of the 
keeping of other colonies at a proper distance, is not workable ; it is a con- 
tradiction of the rights of nations and of tradition. If the Government of 
the Cape Colony should attempt to put into effect its decdsions, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain cannot shirk the responKildlitj, and beside this, the 
English Coiouial Minister, wliile W'e in good faith were awaiting the reply to 
our questiion of the Sist December, employed the time, through his tele- 
grains of February 3, May 8, June 17, and July 14, in encouraging the Cape 
Government to come to determinations which ai*e ruinous to the develop- 
ment of Geimaan enterprise.” 

The a0^^iemmre whioh acsompanied this despatch gpe« on to 

say; ^ . v ^ . 

“ The Blue Books of the Dape Government contai lAi number of des^tcbes 
showing that the dkiiosi^n of the Cape Government toC iecctend its 
teridtory was ixiritjed the^^^ of lUird Derby* end had its first 

enomiiriLgein^ Imperial Government first re^ved ibforma- 

tioh of these riimmstancM through a tel^ of the German Odnsifi m 
Capo ^wn In the eat'ly part ^ juzie, showing that in consequence of the 
telej^agr of Lord Derby of May 8, tlie Cape Government had declared 
itbeli re{^y to undertake the cxpeose of the annexation of the coast up to 
Ilifal^h payv^ M Angxa Pequena. The conseiiuent inteirchangd of 
.^plons between the German and English Govenimeats led to the tele- < 
gt^plub ccmimuoMition of Loi^ Derby of J 17 toihe Cape Government 
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prelimiiiary to the deciuon on thk qaeiiit&Hi. .!0i« Cri^man AmbaBsador was 
Qfficii|i|iy ^ vised of this by I^ord Granville, llie Imperial Government had 
8ap|w^, from the aasixraiices of Lord Granville at the time, that (^rman 
enterprise would receive sOufM Ih this 

mippraition it was further eoDhramd^ 

Ac^dii^pes: Ohlony/ oord^ the despot^ *' 

Ambassador communicated to Lord Ainpthill. Since then TjOimI Ler% did 
certainly d^mm l^tvt^^ Government of Great Britain was ready to put 
the entire Atrip of coast, with the e:scej[dion of the properi^ of 
at A hgra;^^eqdeiiB^ tmder British protection, if the Gape Parli^inenli wohld 
an<^r^e;tb6 coat; of the annexation. The Cape Parliament^ on 
eoncliideci favourably, and asked that the land on the coast between Orinij^ . 
River and the Portuguese borders should be declared British territory, tl^js ; 
Undersecretary of State in the British Colonial Service proposed in the 
sitting cd the Lower House on the 29th in the folio witig formi^It is pro- 
posed that the coast between the Orange River and the Southern Portuguese 
frontier, indudiiig the British settlement of Walfisch Buy, shonld be taken 

. under the charge of the Cape Government^ and that this protection should 
only exclude Angra Pequena, which is under German pintactioa. From, 
thdtone of the journalistic criticisms of this transaction, i^reoeding these 
debates of the Cape Parliament, it is evident that the intentLons of the 
latter were hostile to German enterprise. These debates and the c^ixiiops 
expressed in them seemed to the Imperial Government the more surprising 
as, from the evidence of the Blue Books the Cape Colony had published, 

'Several Ministers had, on accojunt of financial considerations, entertained 
objections to the extension of territory and had expressed these opinions to 
the English Goveminm^t.'’ 

It seems a dreary muddle ; and so far as the published evidenoe 
goes the English Government cannot be exculpated from the acxmsa- 
tiouB wbiGh the German public and Govemment brought, and ariU 
ndhere to, that England in this affair of 'Angra Pequena treated Ger-^ 
many with little of the courtesy due to a great and friendly nation ; 
and that , its Government cannot be acquitted on the evidence of 
duplimty towards the Oermah, leading to the endangering of its 
rightful interests. The question of policy is one which may be con- 
sidered apart, Wh^her it uras better to growl dog-in-dhe-maDger^like 
at the friendly aiabition of Germany to assume neighbourly relations 
with the British Empire, or to accept a community of interests which 
can have no other ground of repugnance than the merest commercial 
exclnaiveness. The treateent was not what (^rmany had, under the 
riroumstsmc^^ a to expect, nor was it such as to strengthen the 
position of Sugland iif Enrope^ as ahe m npw fincRng ^ 

It wonldisi^ l^t the importance of the African 
vriiieh unfortunately seeioed to srt the 

faahidh, was hardly to i» measuxad beside that of the largef relations 
between Ehglaiid and Germany, whh^- in Iheir hrid^^^ 

peace of Burope in thrir scope, and whil^ have nhfortonately been, 
for dn what regards the ookmial 

queieKlOhs^ what ^ 11 ^ England is auhatantially that the 

laUer* ^uld not^ the natural development of: hor eoldas^ 
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Tbk d^ on 

Boglandi in that t]b €<4^^^ |K^ey of Oavmany ^ 

: that of England is held within modi^ 
f^e German Empird has had eo&liaaal)^^ obstacleB which 

been raised against her pre^ly by England^ iJriMdyy^^b^ th^^^ 
' first aoqnisiticms of Gennany and in the 

diplomatie aotion was neoesaaty to 

Englaadi ntUiaihg the feeliDg in ^ Bntish ColonieB/ 

and espeoia% in the Cape OoUmy and Anstralia^ 

German, acquisitions. The same tendenoias 
Samoa, where, as in Angra Peqaena, th6 scope of the eg^ 
to hmre been to drive ont of the field all German competi^a^ and it 
xneets wiGi the favour of the British Government. Again it appeared^ 
ha the convention oomfinded with the Congo State by fihxglimd, in 
which in good faith the latter shonld have recognised that the enttingr 
oiPfrom cQmmhnication with the cater world of the Qerinan posses- 
siOBB which reBulted was contrary to the treaties in force and to 
formal assaranoes. The conclusion of that treaty was another proof 
of England’s slight consideration for Germany, and it has product in^ 
Germany a growing Utwill, which has found new alimept in the 
antagonism to the interests of Germany in the question relative to the 
hinterland of Togo. To Germans it seems that the determination of ‘ 
the English Government is to exclude the Empire from the navigation 
of Ihe ^igev, though one would have thought that the territories 
involved were large enough fmr all the interests concerned ; and the 
conviction in the German mind, that that spirit of mercantile eompe> 
tition which had begun to show itself in tlm a&ir of Angara Pequena . 
is in fact the ruling passion of the English nature, is inereas^ by 
every encounter between the two nations abroad. From this it 
happens that matters which, when considered apart from all other 
have trivial importance, become of serious gravity when, as 
is now the case, they cany a profound conviction to the great German 
people tlsit Englmid is au fond hostile to the vital development of ' 
German p r n ^ rity, and that it is IngliE^ policy to stifie German 
oommeiiee at tW of a friendship whirii otherroe mii^i have 

enduied and hcl^ ^ to the political supremacy of StuR^, as ■ 
EngUmd in her ten; assured to Germaiiy the military' 

sapremai^ withoim te crashing burthens of the premt 8||steia. But • 
it is impomibie that in Germany tey should not give a sinister rig- 
xuSesmoe to the pemistent attitude of England, and t&m 
mtete te reBe([^ imperatively on the entire p^ky tlf te Gmman 
Em]^. And here, agahi^ te objte suppo^ 

Is 01 ^ ol ^ mlatttevwilh its residts in the larger, ai^ at ^ 
dids day vital, pi«^m of te 

Ihurupe, owing to the dtelo|mte Germim Hflfilq cpteim hcNdile * 
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to Bngkndi which tto Impeiui GoremaieBt' is «}wa^ oh^ad to 
take ioto aooomit in its general |Kxl^bk»i iiliKy^^ 

ing; eatn^fcmedt of the 

^weirs who are eiqteoially intereafeed in the maihtehkice 
m #4^ dKesenBionB between whiidi hoperof 

pern;. V ' 

X attempted in a former aiticle to ahow the t^vantagea to 1^^^^ 
at task Soigtond hS particular, resnltiag % 
eato of to the general ]^lioy of the Triple Alliance. 

Since then the shy has etill dari^ned, but the posmble sonice of thw 
redeeming light is always the same. If the wont b to come, aind^n 
conflict should arise which ends dtsastooualy few oivQisationj owing to 
the division and paralysis of the forces which ttu||ht have worked for 
8alvaiicm; lhe wo^ which^^m^^ be written at &e h^ 
which imrds it wp^;^ * 

. • ' AmmA PEQUESA. ■■ 

An ex-Diplqmat. 



SOCIALISM FOR MILMONAIRES.* 




T H£2 millionaire class^ a email but higbly interesting one, into 
wliich any of ns may be flung to-morrow by the accidents of 
commer^, is perhaps the most pitiably neglected in the community. 
As far as I knovr^ this is the first magazine article that has ever been 
written for them. In reviewing the advertisements of the manufac- 
tures of the country, 1 find that every thing is produced lor Uie million 
and nothing for the millionaire. Children, boys, youths, gents,** 
ladies, artisans, professional men, even peers and kings are catered for ; 
but the millionaire’s custom is evidently not worth having: there are too 
few of him. Whilst the poorest have their Bag Fair, a duly organised and 
busy market in Houndsditcb, where yon can buy a boot for a penny, 
you' may search the world in vain for the market where the £50 
boot, the special cheap Une of hats at forty guineas, the cloth of gold 
bicy^fling suit, and the Cleopatra claret, four pearls to the bottle, can 
wholesale. Thus the unfortunate millionaire has the 
responsibflity of prodigious wealth without the possibility enjoying 
Minself more any ordinary rich man. Ibd^, in mimy things 
he caimpt es^jr more than many poor men dor ^or even so 

mudi ; £c^ « drahiTmajor is better dressed ; a traiji6r>i ^ble-lad often 
rides a better horse ; the fimt class carriageii^B stuM^ by O^ee-boys 
taking their young l^ies out for the evening ; eveiy||0dy who goes . 
4own to Brighton ibr Sunday rides in the Pullmim car ; and 'of what 
use m it to be able to pay % a peacock's-brain aaxjdwich v^en there 
is to be bed tmt ham or be^ ? !i^e injumice of 

li^aigs Ims not been A 

of a year can mPl^Iy Jh&s comfeii; bi^qnd eU ciii^ by 
. income. A mmi with £50 a year jcan at le^ quadruple 

/ hy doutiitng Ms income. Prohalfly pp to £250 a year 
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doabled mopme meio^ do contort. After the increnient 
of comfort grows lem in proportion to the ^remeiit of tecome nnti! 
a pmnt' is xeeohcd at whk^ ^e Tictim is tetiated isi^ ei^ smMted 
^h e7ei^h!t^ t^^ osn piocnre. To W snotlier 

I^dredil^nsatid pon^ the imprassiim th^ 

fiting himi on ^e general ground that men like moneys IS eotactly as 
if you were lo add: to the working day of a cbn^^ 

sbopboy on ^ gdier^ ate fond of sweets, 

ean^e iihretohed mSUonaire do that needs a million ? Does he want ^ 
a deet of yachtSi a Rotten Bow full of carriages, an army of serrants^ a 
whole city of town houses^ fx a continent for a game preserve ? Can he 
attend more than one theatro in one erenmg, or wear more than one 
suit at a timei or ^fest more meals than his butler ? Is it a luxury 
to ha76 mope moi^ to take care of, more begging^etters to read, 
and to be cut oft from those delicious Alnasdiar dreams in which the 
poor man, sitting down to consider whaWhe will do in the always 
posidble event of some unknown relative leaving him a fortune, forg^ 
his privation? And yet' there is no cympathy for this hidden sorrow 
of plutocracy. The poor alone are pitied. Societies springjm in all 
directions to relieve all sorts of comparatively happy pec^te, ih>m 
discharged prisoners in the first rapture of their regained liberty to 
children revelling in the luxury of an unlimited appetite ; but no 
hand is stfltohed out to the^millionaire, except to beg. In all out* 
dealings with him lies implicit the delusioh that he has nothing to 
complain of, and that he ought to be ashamed of rolling in wealth 
whilst others are starving. 

And it is to be observed that this plight of his is getting constmitly 
worse and worse with the advance of civilisation. The capital, the 
energy, tlm aitsstio genius that used to specialise itself for the supply 
of b^nbLihl ihings to ricli men, now turns to supply the needs of the 
gigantic proletariatB of modem times. It is more profitable to be 
a nineteehth->oemtury ironmonger in Tottenham Court Road than it 
was to be a armourer in the fifteenth century. The very 

millionaire himself, whm he becomes a nulway diiector, is forced to 
tuim his baqk on own class, and admits that it is the third-<^s 
passeng^r whd^ pa^. If he tekes^^ s^^ a £ote], he learns that it 
is safer, ah % mitten <^tommerm^ turn a 

retinue bht ii,- dobiw thw to disoblige a comme^ial trave&er or a 
bicyclist In toasonabie pur^nlwr. oimnot get Ins 

coat made to ftl him without troublesome tiyings->on and allttwtiOns, 
unless he goes to the cheap ready-money teilors, who all 

the really expert cutters, because their snitS must fit infallibly at the 
first attempt if the low prices are to be -made pay. The old-fashkmed 
trade^an, ^ the nan and insolent to thh ^ 
weekly wages, is now beaten race 
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to 1^0 loarpefiny 1^^ 

tliiili ;^ wife Bailmg in to o^er three 

'fgmM aii4 lonr govemeases. In i^hiwt, the ahi^ 

where Bivee is expect^ eed odvmted on are only to be fouiid now |n 
e few s^bcial trades; hfe bttt every- . 

day pnrpom i^e mc^ ; ^isi 0^ is as 

imw^(k)me and as attending to as the cnstomer who wants 

less than ottor pebple/^^^^^ every- 

thing in file mariret ; Imt leares him no bett^ olF thim the 
modest pdasessor of k only one 

can stili order on a scale of spe^ and re^lessly 
and that is his fna^alv ^ Even this melancholy o^et vnH pmbably 
soon be closed. Hnge joint^stcKsh interment andi^^ 

Wip refuse to depart to any great extent from the^xontine of Class L, 
Cliias n., and so *on, jnst as a tramway company* would to 

< imdertahe a Lord Jlfajor^s @how. The custom of the great masses 
will rule the marinit so completely that the millionaire* already forced 
to live nine- tenths of his life as other men do, will be forced into line 
as to tb^ther tenth also. 

To be w millioziaire, then, is to have more money than yon can 
possibly ipend on yourself, and to appreciate at the same time the 
inconsidmrateness of those persons to whom such a conditicm appears 
to realise perfect contentedness. What, then, is the milliOpMiue to do 
with his surplus funds ? The usual reply is* provide for hb children 
and give alms. Now these two resources^ as usually understood, are 
exactly the same thing, and a very miscbievouB thing too. From the 
point of view of society, it does not matter a straw whether the 
person relieved of the necessity of working for hb living by a 
miUicmaire’s bounty is hb own son or merely a casual beggar of no kin 
to lum. mdlionaire’s private feelings may be more highly gratified 
in the form but the mbchief to society and to the recipient is 

^ Same. Even the private feeling in this matter is dlianging, and 
cbanj^g n^^ If you want to spoil a yonng mank career, to 
an^ibte hb elB^isnoy and enfeeble bb character, clearly there is no 
tibil that of present^ him with what is oidled an 
independenoe^’Vlb^id^ and total dependembibn ^^ 

of o^ers, Anybody has watched the woljd intelligeiitly enough 
to compare the aveb^e man of in^pendeut meaim whef he h^ 
hniidied hb work M : the nnivemty witii the same man twenty years 
later^ fpMbwing a rontme to whieh &e rotmd bf a 

postman b a whbl bf^ e^ and the beat 

chapter of 

would Imve be^ better bM spb^ every 

^ 1 ^ of hb Uki^ or (heown it into^^^i^ The ilMi victims 

o| *f |Ucpt^ evicted tenants or the nnemplojed, Imi 
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prppdetonu T^ vi$v :d^ eziough in in of tl^ 

trii^oiMd ra^pora ibo teded 

oUi^tioa io U 
Mit to realiM it fnll j, it in aiapeB- 
': -To- thO',' is 

his datj tQ the estate is in sfiite lor five 

Jus re al ili ln ce to his pnvely predate^ 

f^ified % the £^ tltat the estoto usoaUj belqn^^^^ 

Ji^rt^geaB, as^ landlord is so ignorant of his^i^ 

affairs that he pan do nothing but send begging letters to the agent. 
On theto estates gyrations of peasants; (and agents) live hard but 
bearahto liyeBi ai^ them generations of ladies and gentlemen of 
good breeding sm ixatural capacity are oorrnpted into dfdfters, 
wasters^ drinkers, vvaiter8-foisdead-^men*s-BhoeB^ poor relations^ and 
social wrefdcs of all sorto, living aimless lives, and often dying squalid 
and tragto deaths. %very millionaire who leaves his millions to 
his family in the ordinary coarse exposes his innooent deseendants to 
this risk without securing them any advantage that they could 
not aeoure far more effectually and happily by their activity, 
backed by a fair start in life. Formerly this oonsideratiOn had np^ 
weight *with parmiitjii, because working for money was conf^ered dis^ 
graceful to a gentleman, as it is still, in our more belated circles, to a 
lady. In all the professions we have survivals of old pretencea^ 
the rudimentary pocket on the back of a barrister’s gown is an example 
— by which the practitioner used to fob his fee without admitting 
that his services were for sale. Most people alive to^y, of 
middle age and upward, are more or less touched with snpeiatitions 
that need im reckoned with by or on behalf of young men. 

lor m aurthat the line which divMes wholesale ftom retail 
trade is also a Hue marking a step in social position ; or that there is 
something incongruous iu a lord charging a shUling a heiMi for 
admission to his castle imd gardens, or opening a shop for milk, game, 
and farm produjtof or that a mero^ son who obte^s a oomndsaion 
in a mart an act of ridionloua ptesnmptiom 

Even the prejndioe against ** manual labour ” is vanishing, and hmng 
replju^ed .in the ziUMrt: fl||vanced quarters by something like a wo^ 
it. Xt f&^ since Biokens, in visifang a prison, 

enoounteured Wainwivght . the pc^ner, and heard that ^ gmiriemaa 
vindiimto his geritility^^h^^^ of his feUpw prisoner (a 

bricklayer,, if X wmember aright) whether he had ever o^adesoexided to 
clean out jthe cell, or han^e the broomtor, in riiort, do any worJe 
whatever tor hioMelf that he could put on his oompankuiu 
vaiqi ol having so dtatmgnished, a pe^ 

^ teadmeny ; and Skdrae ao appreciated the 


wheto a^^^ seaae of 

vsniridnill^ xiil|toetti|l%; for it I 

a Bouroe oiE;- ^ : 
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ixid^esit afterwards intrc^ooed it in LitUe 

wili telWQi^^ mnrderw Bigand nudcM tlM». ^ 

tiifi jo^n at Marsalles* It is not yet ten years mnoe, 

Mh ag^taticm against coercion in Ireland dnrii^ ]iCc.i|tofonr'8 
seeretaryship^ an attempt waa made to add to tike Matattmi ^ ppinttnjj^v 
to the apeotaole of Irish p6liti(ni»l pnsoneis^ presamably gentlemen, 
auffeiing ^e indi^ity of haling to do hoQaemaid'B work in cleaning 
tiieir cells. Whatew feeling this may lAe aroused in Ireland^ and 
might have aroused hm» if the clock could have heen pnt back to 
Wainwiightis time, in England it was a false note to strikei and did 
more Imrm than good^ It would be easy to multiply instanoes of the 
change of public opinion for the better in this direction; Bot there 
is no need to pile op evidence. It will be quite i^ingly admitted — 
and the willingness is part of the case — that thh father who throws 
his son on his own exertions, after equipping him fully with education 
and a reasouable capital, no longer degrades hi^, spoils his chance of 
a well-bred wife, and forfeits the caste of the family, but, on the con- 
trary, solidifies his standing and widens his prospects, professional, 
mercantile, political, and matrimonial. The man who has made twenty 
thousand pounds for himself is socially a more important person now- 
adays than the one who has inherited a million and never done a stroke 
of work. Public opinion, growing continually stronger against drones 
in the hive, b^ins to threaten, and even to execute, a difierentiation of 
taxation against unearned incomes”; so that the man who, in spite 
of the protests of parental wisdom and good citizenship, devotes great 
resources to the enrichment and probable demoralisation of descend- 
ants for whose desert the commnnity has no guarantee, does so at 
the risk of having his aim finally defeated by the income-tax collector. 
We therefore have the intelligent and publio>Bpirited millionaire cut 
off from his old resource of ** founding a family.” All that his 
children now require of him, all that society expects him to give 
thenn fdl that is good for themselves, is a fimt-rate equipment, not an 
** h^ependence." And there are some millionures who have no 
children. * 

The extrewti^ to which the millionaire is reduced by this closing 
up of edd channels of bequest are such that he sometimes leaves huge 
sums to bodies tnistees to do good witb,^- ^ plan as iniaGluevons 
as it is zesouiceleas f what can the trustees do b]itt tiu^dly dribble 
the fund away on of one or another ? Now t am loth 

to renve harsh j^raiiis of the Gradgnnd polttical eeonoBiy: indeed, 
1 ^ould, if i could, place in eveiiy Board school a Watts' 

picture iff a sheet profiled by the outUne of a man lying.jdead under^ 
ueath it, with the inscriptik^ f hove, What I ewvedf i f wl^^ I 
sp^t, I had : what I gave, I have." But woe to the nlai!^^ 
fi!!^ imother what he can provide for himself ; and woe tibso to the 
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giver I There hTiio getthig M stfeempfe 

is mi^ tq^c^ itoi^yieg bjiM^ the foa^tp e permanent 

liodf eaperti^ it ie ^t beggera are perfectly 

gextiiiiiei|N9^^ Ip to Mij^ not ‘^de«er«i% pcx^ 

^ho hgve ina^^ 

aaldng lor ^ 

^ggei7* ^ pennaikent body of experts, illogioid^ 
ap{dy thfi^llade to miUy; ; 

a mere polieq body for o£ tvue l^ggingf irnd ooa^ 

qlaently of trae idmagiviiig. Hqidly, their experience in a parsait tq 
which they were originally led by nataral benePolenoe turns them tb 
an almost maniacal individualism and an abhorrence of ordimuy 
^‘charity” as one of the worst of social crimes. This may not 
be an amiable attitude ; but no reasonable person oan fail to be 
impressed by the Certainty with which it seems to be produced ly 
a practical acquaintance with the social reactions of mendicity and 
benevolence. 

Of oonrsB, this, difficulty is partly created by the deserving poor 
theory. I remember once, at a time when I made daily use ^o 
readixig«room of the British Museum — a magnificent obmmunistio 
institution of the best type^ — I was offered two pounds to copy a 
certain book or manuscript. 1 forget which. Being too laa^ to think 
of doing the work myself, I handed over the commission to a man 
whose respectable poverty would have moved a heart of atone— an 
ex-Bchoolmaster whose qualifications were out of date, and who, 
through no particnlaf fault of his own, had drifted at last into the 
reading-room as less literate men drift into Salvation Army doLelters. 
He was a sober, well-spoken, well-conducted, altogether unobiBfetioa- 
able man, rmdly fond of reading, and eminently eligible for a good 
turn of the kind 1 did him. Hia first step in the matter was to 
obtain firom bte an advance of five shillings ; his next^ to imb-let the 
commission to another person in similar ciroumstances for one pound 
fifteen, and so get it entirely off his mind and return to hu favourite 
books. This second, or rather, third party, however, required hn 
advance from my of one-and-sixpence to buy piqrar, 

having obtained which, he handed over the contract to a fotiTth party, 
who tbm^willing to deiit^f^^ one pound thirteen and sixpence. Speeu- 
latkm rog^fiw two as ^e job was passed on 

bottom at lait to tbe lumds of toe least opmpet^t 
female copyist in the room, who actually did the work for live shillings, 
and l^eb investment by' making it an 

etomis me ftom that fitae to toe 

day bw deato, whto^^ eaeh stop^pce x>robatoy^^» to the 

extont of 4>nrpenGe, toe ettWt qf W 3he 

was not a .deserving peridn ; if she had been she wonld have come to 
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ilOiyte Her eliiliiia to oomp«Bfik>a ^»^i:^1^ 

iBQt^ on, could ziot >iEOiiiit the temptati^v^ 

to do her woi4t cwefnlly, w 
ijeSsiM^le ia :woi^'--a disedvaaiagiB 

deaf, tlie maimed, the .inad, gr 
oldier victims o£ imperfeet laotd 

she had once heea aeecm^eiid^ the offioulB Charity 

^ Oi^ganisation Society ; jbat they, on inqiiirmg'‘ into her daie^ii^ rtefos^ 
to help her heeasme imdeserving/V by vhhdi 

thah die was inoapeble dE Mpiog herself . Heie was^ 

OKmftifiida of ideas. Che was very angry with the m not 

onreaednably so ; knew that their fimds were kigely sab* 

scribed people who regarded them as ministers of pity to the poor 
■aasd downcast. On the other hand, these people theiiMiveS had 
sWoxdly Umited the application of their bounty to sober, honest, 
reipectdble per^ : that is to say, to the persons least likely to want 
it, and most apt to be demoralised by it. An intelligent mil^onaire, 
if tempted to indulge himself by {daying the almsgiving philanthropist 
{to the great danger of his own character) would ear-mark his gift for 
the use of the utterly worthless, the hopelessly, incorrigibly lazy, idle, 
easy-going good-for-nothing. Only, such a policy would soon exhaust 
the resoiirceB of even a biliionaire. It would oonvinoe the most 
sentimental of almsgivers that it is economically impossible to be kind 
to beggars. It is possible to treat them humanely, as children can be 
treated humanely in truant schools, which means that they can be 
endaved, brought n^^der discipline, and forced to perform a minimum 
of work as gently as the nature of the process and their own intense 
ohjeotbp to it permit ; but there is no sadsf action fmr the compas- 
sionate ixLstixmte be got out of that. It is a public duty, like the 
onforoement of sanitation, and should be undertaken by the public. 
Privately supported beggar-colonies, like that of the Balvation Army 
at Hsdl^ beginnings, not of a Utopia of the reclaimed 

develop i«>m a religious enterprise for the relief of the unemployed, 
Imt of the; on whidi an inevitable future extension of the 

Poor-lAWW^ be based. What h urgently needed at present 

is the extehason. i^ of tiie Poor Law, an end w:hich is 

retarded by aU attfunpls to supplant it by pnva1i% benevoknce. Take, 
for example, the hai^ ^e Of tiie aged>p(xg, who aow 
all, kit veteranfi of indu^^ in modi oases ear^ an 

honouiaide penimm (Vrhi^ ^shcmest enough to grudge them) 

a hi^rne of appalling drudgery. We have to deal wUk^ 
0^O>O©O Hi:xf ti evmy yfii^ : 

efSnrts to rescue these the 

lutejpayers % bt^Ddin^ and tikve^ gveat 

dsil ean be done % arousing the public cosismenoe and 
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reaeonftUy JtiiliiiiQe gjpMrc^aiLB. 

IfiuudiM^ of ^ Beif)y (14vei^oi^)^ pf 

impnaoniag aged oo^lei a^ratelj and ^ in ihmr worklioiiee, 

oottages, where, prorided tfEay keep '&em 
"^neel! I#d otean, tdfey are no more inteife^rwitli 
n^piivate idmtilioaae.^^^^ m tappioen, obnifod;, 

and aelf-mpaefc, betwedn odtt^ and the worli^oaiK^ is miormosa : 
tkfi difBftwee in oast ie leas tlian tiip ahOlinge a m Sfo 

build, fit, and about 

it by aSeiiiig to defieay 
coat of ; a^ on ooudition that tbe gaardians adopt 

West Thm, of course, is pauperising the ratepayer ; 


but ^e ayeis^ ratepayer is a qtdte ^meless creature, loud iu his 
outcry egaimit the itomorality of pauperising any one at his eapexiaey 
abject in his aduktion of the rich man who will pauperise him^ 
those sutendptkms to neees^^ public institutions wJucb act as 
subsidies in reltsf of the rates. 


HospitShi are a farourite resource of the rich whose money is burn- 
ing hedes in '&eir pockets. Here, however, the verdict sound social 
ecoBbn^ is emphatic. Never give a farthing to an ordinw^ hospital. 
An experimenthL hospital is a different thing : a millionaim who is 
interested in proving that the use of drugs, of alcohol, of the knife m 
cancer, or the Uke, can be and should be dispensed with, may endow 
a private hospital, for that purpose; but in the purely charitable 
hospital, private endowment and private management mean not only 
the panperisation of the ratepayer, but irresponsibility, chronic waste 
and extravagance checked by spasmodic sUngiimBS, firicmrilfea^ 
unteridied lioenoe for experiments on patients by smmitiffoally^^entha- 
mastie young doctors, and a system of begging for letters <4* admfesion 
which would be Enounced as intolerable, now that the presa is avid 
of pubUc sosiodris, if it were part of the red tape rqntine of a public 
body. A safe rule for the millionaire is never to do anting for the 
pnbHc, any mot^ than lor an mdividnal, that the pnblio will do 
(because It itself without his intervention. The provision 

of proper bos^fel is pre-eminently one of thecje riduge* 

Already m^ a t^^ Ijcmdon’s hospital accommeririi^ is 
piovid^ l^ In Warrington the hospitri 

was; % ldB7-^, rose in five years to Is. 2dL If a 

billionaire had interposed to take thii mcrease on his owb shonlders, 
he wbuld haVO been rimply waatmg rnoimy irhi^ betto uses were 
waiting, and demoraliaing his neighl^is infe the baiigain. Our 
present oadgbig hospital siyatem will eooitgo the way of the old Poor 
'Law; and so invalid will be a penny,the'wQrse;v';-^V/.3:^ 

The ri^jechkm to snppiaaitixig public maohfeery private does ncHi 


apply to private 


to set public machinery, in. 


Tikherlor 
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Kational Si^iy for of OrColtj^ to Chil- 

dren. If that society were to nndei^ke the 
parents by boUdlng private prlsona and establisbing prlvfdie ilribtiht^ 
and so on, eveh the inbidi thonghtless sobi^lKr to ^vate charitiec 
and hospitals woald shake his head and button up his jkkshet, kn'..^ 
that there are pubUc laws Sdi^ j^ldic prisons the 

work, and that ^^ley a^kbs s^iild be trasted with shdi diinotioiis 
However, pubUe iaachine^ requires the milhdive td W siggiieved 
person to sat it iia i»q|lion | end when the aggrieved perspn Is a child, 
and its '^next friend ^ the aggressor, the machinery does not ge^ 
started. Under such drcumstances, Mr« Waiigh's sodety, by siieppuig 
in and taking the chdd’s part, does a great deal of good} and this, 
observe, not by supplanting the State, or competing with it; but 
co-operating with it and compelling it to do its duty. Oenmrally 
speakihg, all societies which are of the nature of vigilance committees 
are likely to be useful. The odium which attaches to the name came 
from the old-fashioned American Yigilance Committee, which, in the 
true spirit of private enterprise, not only detected offenders, but 
lynched them on its own responsibility. We have certain State 
vigilance ofElcers — sanitaiy inspectors, School Board visitors, a Public 
Prosecutor (of a sort), the Queen’s Proctor, and others. The only 
one of these who is an unmitigated public nuisance is the Censor 
of the theatre, who, instead of merely having power to hale the 
author of an obnoxious play before a public tribuQal, has power to 
sentence him to suppression and execute him with his own hands and 
on his own responsibility, with the result that the drama is more 
corrupt, silly, and indecent than any other department of fine art, and 
the unfortunate censor more timid and helpless than any other official. 
His case shows the distinction which it is essential to preserve in 
vigilanoe work. The popular otjection to prying and spying is very 
strong in jfikigland, where it has become almost a public instinct to 
profess m Mstere standard of morality whilst clandestinely practising 
a loosely We are all familiar with the characteristic 

impatienoe of ^Vgood society’’ with those who ly cm^elessness, or 
want of tact, or; irbbva all, in idealistic defiance of pubHc opinion, force 
people to see the ^ngs they are sedulously winking at, and get 
found oat ** in a yforld where the first article ik the itotnid cpnto 
is that nobody shidl be found out ts long as he or ^e 'leaves the 
neighbours a bg of etense for ieing impoasd on. We are proud, 
and to some extent nght^ proud, of t^is system of ours, as affording 
evidence of dor sboilljt opmmon-Bm)ise« To able men women of 
the world who understand ih^ game it recommends il^f to sf^ 
as a thoroughly workable bec^ma 

swidive of the es^lsting institnl^tmB they have learnt to eVade, and 
Biu^iduB of new ones which would send them to shhool agam. They 
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know tbjBt ut^practica^^;^^^ instifcntionB may aUow Ucetnoe 
tiiaa practicably demdecatio bnea. I^as, onr politu^ otigiiuiiBation is 
a saooarcliy ; bdt we enjoy as mooii repablicanism aoji democracy as 
aayAmericaa or IVeodiman. The aiticlea of onr CfatafaliBhed religion, 
origin^y a Btzing of eTasions of the bf that relj^n 

ifor Ume W^a 

beyond But ^e no olbject to them on than 

we c^jeot to a word becsauae ii would be of no oae in a podem 
baitle/^^ on onr marria^ laws and almogfe <^1 I 

^!toent4 toatitattonB : by the time we are old enough to take up any 
of theae anbjei^ with antl^ and experience^ we have half aeco^* 
modated baraelyea to them and half aooommodated them to nB^ in 
which oondition we oppose any attempt to base reform on- principle 
just as' we oppose spelling reform — not that it is not needed, but that 
we, the articulate, clever ones, have letted to get on without it. 
Uxifortunately, the world is not made up of accomplished men and 
women of the world, any more than of university men and public 
school men. If it were, we might no doubt safely take a considerable 
stride in the direction of. the characteristic revolntionaiy doctrine of 
the educated middle and upper classes — ^Ana^ism, and reconcile it 
with what is valid in SodaUsm, the characteristic revolutionary dob- 
trine of the working classes. The mass of the piopulation oonsista 
of people who take onr InstitatLous seriously and scrupalously, and 
who are too poor and too insignificant indiv^ually to evade the pre- 
scribed social ^d legal consequences of escapades, even if they were 
adroit or well-advised enough to know how to do it. There is not a 
bad institution in the countoy which does not make x>eople suffer to 
the full extent of its badness outside the privileged circles. Most of 
the sufferers, adults, voters, tnd Britons though they may be, are almost 
as hapless as tiie children who are rescued by the National Society 
fo *he FrevmitiQn of Cruelty to Children* They are individually 
quite incapable of appreciating the social importance of their cases-^ — 
no slave ey^ beSeved that his case was worth a war, though freemen 
have held that opinion and acted on it. Therefore we have our vigi> 
lance SQcietieB under all 8orto;|^! tito, striving for all sorts of reform 
— mora^ W lunacy law refium^ di^ 

(unwritten) law ref^ym, and like, their memltors lieipg:deimQnced, 
avoided, md dufparaged aa oranim, faddish and mclubbamA persons 
by the beA company in the kmgdoxil| fo we must eoncede^at dM 
tion to tbbto who have toa<|nare an authoritative poMiicm in society in 
spito of itil our. unreforined institutions, and to, wimm the veiy word 
** vig^oe ” inaahs, not " the price of liberty,’* bdt a vague thr^t of 
intorformoe with t)b.oae dandeatine arrangemenia by witiiBh onr itnpos- 
ride indtitutfona are tempered by clever people With cheque bm^ to 
praotieai exigencies of their real morality. The notion tha^ it is 
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tMr dtitf to fiteiik real qiimcwfl in th», 

iiMjerabi bbeqne books is very 

they know tkst the ono 

iiwt will ii<H» be forgiToa in &eir own delightfol oiiole is a 
crf'^inleiipeis ■■■ 

All these consideratijQiis point in the same 
gent milUopaii^ hesitate to sabsidise any 

reform B(xae^ that is ably leeojE^baies^i^^^ iaet 

that it is not gobg: 

the world to tidm its ideas reifotWnng itself. ;, 

Subject to ^lese bondStions, it mattme lUitle whe&eir 
agrees with ^e sodety or nd. No individual or sode^ m 
be abaolntely and oompletelj right, although I regret to Imve to, add 
that die oo^ assninption is that this is the very least that ean bo 
eapsbted honest man or a deserving assodatimi. StmUariy^ 

im view or oan oompiw the whde tmlh and notiiing bnt the^ 
truth* A milUonaire who w&l not snbsidiae fmroes that are capable of 
a taiW^voiiS application will snfaeidise nothing at all. Snch jnstico 
as we attmn in oer cnminal omuts is the ontoome of a vehemently 
partial proeecattoa and defence ; andall political sanky is the ontoome 
of a oonfiict of views. For instance, if we try to figure to onrsdves a 
foreibb reoonstniaftoti of society on lines rigidly deduced either from 
the Mandtester Sdbool or frmn State Socialism, we are at a lews to 
decide whtoh <d the two would be the mcxre intolerable and disastrous^ 
Yet who hesitates on that accoont, if such matters interest him, to 
back up the Fabian Society on ike one hand, mr the liber^ and 
Property Delmioe League or Personal Bights Associatiem on the other, 
according to his bias ? Our whole the^ of freedom of speech and 
opinion for aB mtuens, rests^ on the assumption that everybody i» 
certainty that everybody is wrong on some apint 
on Wldoii somebody else is right, so that there is a public danger in 
abowing anybody to go unheard. Therefore any propn^O^ndist society 
wMeh^ money intelUgently and whieh Is 

a OhrtBtlan m 

OF Ckmamsii^ or Indrr^^ hunmedtanaa, 

phyncid cr raeta^yslGal, ^seems biljim sn^ezcelleiit mash a 
rniUioimirt^'^splixe^^ ■ ■ ^ . 

Yet after an,mmsMiisla6B are flood marks fcff 
and thosgb xi^cimte inveterate snhsmilwV't 4^ donorB 

tfaait I iSm not kavw ^c iocis^ aooenm^ I oonteiL X des]^ 
a miUioiuure who dril^lss ii» umey sway in fiftba and Jrandreda, 
tli6r!i%^i^ 1^^ a mere orewd of itibaay men, 

laillioiii^' oas. ■.;,ify 

idea of a a mim wlb 

poiadi^ em^ the pimidte of ike IsM ^|oid% 



ooeting xiot a the sort 

of thmg I Qtom^ii, i/like erny^ who ia 

iatelSa^tod iu the doTebpment of piiddxa imd 

jipblio spirit thvoagii oor great ^odncial aieiiiei|Miilieilf and thro^h 
^ Loidon Cb^nly fhll of the^need fer a lihr^ of 

. pdiitioal in Xmdon. > ^eXmdoa School of Political Soaeoce, 

lately founded through a beqnwt from the late derk to the Berfaj 
ludicQa, dMapot^fipaw lo^a to &imd one. The Britiiaii If naenin 
irill not dpi^ most 

but of the host of leporln and accounte whic^ are ^ored foith 
provinciiik^^ and are of quite inoidcuUbjie vdoe 

statisticid data in mnnidpid oollectinBm, yon can 

find one« Thus Idie county ooandillor who desiras to form a safe ooar 
clniEdon as to the^^^^]^ the London ; water snp^^^ 

who would natvrayy like see the hdanoe dieets of the mnnk^id 
supplies Qtasgow an^^ or the trareUing student who 

is sent to London by a foreign Government to* find out what can he 
learnt from our munioipal experience, is driven Back at the British e 
Museum on Tom Paine’s Age of BeaeKoi,*’ or Mr. JBterbert %«ioer'» 
*vComi&g ^iateiy)^^ as perhaps bearing mae or lesB' on moderxi 
democratic pdiiio** I gi^ l^kis as an actual piatent emergency 
(perbi^ soUle milikmaire will oblige with ten Ihonaand pounds) 
l^oause it is a typical one. The mUlionaire should ask himself what 
is his favonrite subject ? Has it a school, mth schoiatehips for the 
endowment of research and the attFacti|^ dmng tdent at the 
nnwersiUes ? Has it a library, or a mne^m ? If not, then he haa 
an opening at once for his ten thousand or hundred thoosaad. 

There is always iKl»mething fimoinating to the ItimgpasBtion very 
poor of leaving a million or so to aeohmulate at 

compound interest Ic^ a lew centuries, and then desoend in fabulous 
riches aud make a MoxiU CSriito of him. 

Now, wm U were likely to be any pirtionkr jiciint in being 
Mimla Cf^ after a ooui^ of hunched yeuia’ former aoosai and 
ndustiM^^ modem ml^^ reasons idready 

stated, wendd be the Ima persm la to be much im iuein^ ^ 

it« S^l, Ihe underlying idea of leeping a gmat^^TO 
mnltipi^^; ^ and flbllj working a mirscle with ih k a 
one. Hem^ i msne ensimple, quoted from a local ftipart . 

“ The of a tem te the Psrish Council of St. Bees by the Bev. Mr. 
PUgBSi of Slndferi^, I>nchaa^ is aeeompsnied hy some poeuauir cenditione. 
The farm is 99a.' 9r,r9a.. in extant, and is valued at JEllm. The xentof the 
farm is to be fdlowed to acoumnlativ ^th Wro r ee e r vs t w je a , . Bhould the 
grantor evw inK|Nte ^ the counoii may be oalM ufan donuff las lifetiine 
to pay him fm| tiine'to time out m the aocamoiatoA innutments any 
amSms not exeeodinf £1998. Net more than £16 stoy he iqient in 
charity, tie neftnrsKi!^ qflAe roWi. The bahnoe is to to tav«wtod m land^ 
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aa^ koiuttg until idl the land and housea in the pBxUSn ha^ been aecuxed hy 
the paffifih council. When tiwt ia apeompUahed^ the num of ; 
liiuide^ over to j^me 'wnicfa shall d^ mth the gift aimi' 

' kvfy to.St^' B^**' ^ 

P!ere we have n pinusUo^ BagMty and 

colossal xeYdlattoni^^^^i^^ Mr. Bsgaa^ thdusaiui 

pound snowball i^ing In iucii a Way as fo 
parish by bntil tlie rerolntion is completof Obatrre — <and 

oopy-^his daui^ not in reHd of the rates.’* Lei the taillicmidre 
never ibrget that the ratepayw is always lying in Wait to n^versate 
pdblic money to the saving of his own pocket. FiJnbly 
millionaire may Sympathise with him» and say dist he WisW to 
relieve Hm. But in the first place a millionaire should never 
sympathise with anybody-^his destiny is too high lor such petty 
seK indulgence; and in the second, you cannot rdieve the rate- 
pfj^er redndag, oy even abolishing, hts rates, since freeing a 
house of rates simply raises the rent. The millionaire might as well 
leave his money direct to the landlords at once. In fact, the rate- 
payer is only a foolish catspaw for the landlord, who is the great 
eater-np of public bequests. At Tonbridge, Bedford, and certain 
other places, pions founders have endowed the schools so splendidly 
that education is nobly cheap there. Bat rents mre equivilently high ; 
BO that the landlords reap the whole pecuniary value of the endow- 
ment. The remedy, however, is to follow the example of the 
Tonbridge and Bedford iDunders instead of avoiding it. If every 
centre of population were edocationdly endowed with equal 
liberality, the advantage of Bedford would cease to be a differential 
one ; and it is only advantages which are both diffential and pecuniarily 
realisable ly' the individual citiisens that produce rent. Still, the 
case pctnts to another form of the general rule above deduced 
for the j^hlaxice of millionaires : namely, that beqnests to the public 
should be for the provision of luxuries, never of necessaries. We 
needs provide neoessaries for ourselves ; and their gratuitous 

provision to nny to at present constitutos a pecmniarily realisable 
differentiii ndvtol^^^to of Uving in a 

luxury is somethtog'Uiat we need no# have, and consequently Will not 
pay for, exito^ wito there- 

fore, something that We will' at all. ^ And yeb nothing is 
more vitsdly right toto £\«nch gentitomain who 

sato ; ^' G'ive me and 1 will do w^ the 

neoeseindes.’’ For exSt)to% Mm^^^ political science Which 1 

desiderato is inodigioariy m^^ important to our well-being thah a 
tbousairil new charital^ but as noto^y wi^ u 

isirthing for it, it Would not raise the rent of evna stodrato* lodgtngs 
to l^doii by a farthing : it Wotdd be an addiMoa to the common- 
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wealth ebsolutelj withaa^ d’^ewbaok. Boti fiTi|>po6e a 
billKm^dre, iostctaid ^ fo^odiikg this librai;;^ 

Wdr6 to take on hims^ the cost of paving and lifting some London 
nprifih, md eet otl foi^ Bupplj of bread and milk ! All that 

Vonld ^appen wonld be that tl^ competition lor. ^1^ and i^Qps. in 

parish Vroi4d rage nnial it had btong^ ze^ 
which theiw ^^ advantage in livmg in it nmre Idiaa in any 

othe^ parish;^ Kfen parks and open spaces ndse vents 
thongh, strimge to say, Londo statnes do not diminish them/ He^ 
ueo/is the sispiple^^f^^ lor the public ben^actor. Never giv^ 
the pec^di^ anything they want : give them something they onght ho 
want and don^t. 

Thus we find at the end of it al^ appositely enough, that Ike great 
work of the millionaire, whose tragedy is that he has needs 
enough for his means, is to create needs. The man who ti^akeB the 
luzuiy of yesterday the need of to-morrow is as great a benefactor 
as the man who makes two ears of whea^ grow where one grew 
before. Mr. Enskin has already set a handsome example to our 
rich men. He has published his accounts with the publiCj and shown 
that he has taken no more for himself than fair pay lor his work of 
giving Sheffield a valuable museum^ which it does not want and would 
cheerfully sell lor a fortnight's holiday with free beer if it oonld. Was 
not that better than wasting it heartlessly and 8ta|ud^ on beggars, on 
able-bodied relatives, on hospitals, on ratepayers, on k^ndloids, and 
all the rest of our social absorbents ? He has created energy instead 
of dissipating it, and created it in the only fundamentally possible 
way, by creating fresh needs. His example shows what can be done 
by a rich expert in fine art ; and if millions could bring such expert- 
ness to their possessor, I shoold have discoursed above of the beautifica- 
tion of cities, the endowment of a standard ord^estra and theatre in 
every center of our population, and the, building of a wholesome, sincere, 
decent honsoidbr Parliament to meet in (noble legislation Is impossible 
in the pFe«»nt monstrosity) as an example for parish halls and town 
halls all tbrongh the country, with many other things of the same 
order* But theie m only to a religious and artistic 

faculty whioh cannot bo dep^^ in milUonaiies--^whiih«^ 

have a veiy prevent their possessdk Him ever 

becoming evqp a tlurawdaire, if X maybe permitted that e<|unlXy justi- 
fiable ^erefoie,! tmapet tko.fbrxmoe to 

the ovexsI^Sli^ with such lasa^or* m may be 

judged as by a millionaire as any one else* And 'X hope be will 
be duly gr^alul to' me; / V./ ; 

8i^w. 



PERIIDA, TSE SPANISH NOVElilST. 


J OSE MARIA m PEBBDA is at once the moat proyindial, and 
for that reason pedhapa, because of sheer intensity of irision 
and a £bced compression of the broadest of modern Spanish 

writers. That, ki the matter of style, he is the greatest may be 
accepted from t^e judicial prononncegient of the eminent critic Seilor 
Menfindez Pelayo, a crilic no less equipped than Bruneti^re himself 
for the exercise of his profession. He accords Pereda direct descent 
from Cervantes hy his style, which neirer loses its parity and finish 
however eloquent and impassioned the prompting mood ; by a dia~ 
legne dense and palpitating as the fiow of speech from living lips; 
by a vigour of clear conception of character, and the pervasion of 
sanity sweetened by wit. As the oomplete and classical expression 
of a race, he places this living writer between the immprtid biogmpher 
of the in^xdouB Hidalgo and Velasquez. His realism is theirs, witii 
the gives tenderness to irony, the witty 

sensibility tliat guards firom mere senfeimentaUty, the kindliness that 
blunts the harsh truth* 

Peiedh is highest meaning of the term* not of the 

^otmment M^ its wearisome and inadequate pi idasfii^ 

fieatum, and ^ enmr of sd^iific AMytsis ^ the insigni- 

fimt. tiike George Bliot, W is oont^ to imholde^ ^^ 
piimehnte to^ commonplaoe existence with and 

4elicate understanding of sympsthetio genius* He writes b£ what 
Im intunaidy appcehends, and because kobwi^^ has 

taug^ hih to love hms^ has im water nadiystai^ 

^ tlm Galhh of the fisheisf^ of Santander, 

end np dee^ awme of Ms Bbt he hi no iimralmt 

in< the dramatic signification, still less in the ^latoian* He creates 
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iko bzilliaiit soic^l fusepeA;! ^^^ except those 

that may be aaggecit^ by a thrbagh a lifted ck>ad, of the 

eool ; xiIsfiizictiTely from the great moments ci life, 

f|pm tiie oaaa|>lemt^^0^ deep moFements of passion. 

^hAie#irckini||^^^ b^ cold and retibent as Steven- 

B(0s, Whilette is yonng, is nsefnl as mMent, 

ai^ pedtei^^^ idiicaesphere. Bht he ^f^ rounds the 

mystexy, haFUkg no understanding of it, and by tempMsament being 
averse from study of it. He accepts ihe soft, imbnloiiC 
yOhng iimoo^ a pre^y enc^ntment 

>3]u,ddla-ag^ gen to indicate with ii smile and pass on mthoht 
^recording its warm nonsense, its eloquent sil^mes, without revealing 
the palpilia^ng heart of . youth. Jjoye of any other he simply 
decUhes to recognise. Sex plays as small a pait in imis Epjii^ard’s 
•realistic studies of life as it does in Stevenson’s captiva^g recpxids 
romance. Yet there is no lack of scoundrels and mimem in His 
books; bat he founds their villainy on social and political humbug, 
on dishonour, greed, on all the vices that sin agaanst As 

a keen humoirist, he dnds matter here enough for eifeotive exposure ; 
and the women, upon whom he is somewhat hard, generidly sin by 
vulgarity, Iqr itlly pxetensicm^ pride and extinvagmu^ ffis Clai^ 
upon the oentuiy is, however, no mean one. As a faithlnl paints 
•of customs and manners of one little corner of Spain of whi^ he is 
the artistio vome, he may be Bind to be without a rival at home, with 
no master abroad. 

The books this careful and finished artist, with his^^^ r^ 
eence and his ^ole power of analysis and observation direi^ed upon a 
chosen ao<^ety of blurred and inmrticalate humanity, s^ eat off 
tibe h^imya of eiFilisation as the Cantabrian coast is cat off from the 
rertql ^ BsafEksula by a rt^ mountain range. If it is a mountain 
sketch like his quaint Sabor de la TierFaca/' you brea^ the demr 
air of the Sles^ through every page. If it is a fisher novel, like 
SotilesM,’* hts msster^eoe, the pi^s taste salt like the air of the 
coast. You may not see the ocean, fi>r Pereda is ^nerally scant of 
mere dSatS^tiC^ yon tod it tonud and about you. Smsdtd 
walls and a squalid stre^ may withhold sight of the blne^ but oceans 
roar b eviH^ a^ imperious, inoessaat. 

the xoiot^^ briM^ the persons of the tala miy ha in^ 

with painty nor a deseriber 

of life dpcm the ^ He rsirely follows his fisher-d&nsiid sailors 
beyond the hadbumsbor, though ^ Borilesa ”* contaiu ooie fine 
passage ri^ng a threate^ shipwreck ixTa ftmdaBS&ag pages. It 
is the bn^ Usradkm dbrnre existeiioe, the wMtlxkg of the women, 
the Bibmehtbas^^^ and the brightems of greeting after 

roadi the strifts, the drunkenness^ the wooings, the many 
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BCH^vs joys/the opmforllm b tibe Bullen resig- 

mufeidii tha beavj flense of &tality that w^hs ever on that 
form of cliild and hexolo admal, the 8a^m^— thiflr is^ 
fmtfl in si^kes that have hread!^, ylt^ 
meanii^ of life itself/ So th^Oghly has hisf subject 

that every fibre* every vairiei^ ^0 sailor^ 
rience he follows, and touches with smentifio oertaisty. He knowfl 
him in all h» |ihas68, from drnnken loMer to flobc^, prqi^^roiis 
of men^ant yesM^ ; knows every change in hifl vivid and p^hresqne 
dialect^) gLves you the man with his savage ostbnrStBy his simple, 
magnanimity, and erode re|elatioxiS of temperament. Hot a particle 
of nee, not a twist of mind, not the remotest prompting of virtue, cf 
generoflity or meanness is hidden from this merciless scrutator, not 
a throb eadltence nor a beat of heart. He is no land sentimentalist . 
in ecstasy over the perils of nautical life. If he knows its terrors, 
and uncovers to the splendid courage it develops, he can gauge its 
turpitudes, and is quick to note the absurdities, the superstitions and 
quaveis of the marine animal on shore. But his conclusion is that 
an indestructible innocence forms the basis of the nautical character, 
even where its development is solely swayed by bestial impulses. In 
** Sotileza ” he pauses in report of the trivial chatter of a band of 
sailors to cry : 

And these big children were men who could guide a ship to any port of 
the world ; who, with a fervent prayer and a promise to the Virgin, had a 
hundred times fronted death in the fury of tempests with a serene counte- 
nance and an impaired heart 1 Was ever poetry greater, more epic, than 
their very littUmms r 

He is saturated with the iufiuenoea of the hills and the Waves, ia 
steeped with their colour and atmosphere ; understanding, feeling, 
seeing witii the eye and heart and brain of the fisherman and the 
mpimtameer. He is the artistic soul of his province, and has given 
an imperu^ble form to its sentiments ; its rough virtues ; its obscure 
inecq^licahle hptstincts ; its brutality blent with nobility, superstition 
sewn u|km ah independence o character that has something of the 
tidal moveiziez^^itf the waves and the impenetrable steadfastness of 
the ■ Sierras, r^,' l 

It U this deeply nn^ sympathy witsNbe |KX)r, wit^ 

rascals and hillside blcds, the side-lights cast upon tite masi*s character 
by his wlmlesome interpretation of nature, and the impert;urbable 
geniality of ids tempi^ Pereda’s writing their intrinsic 

value. " He wisely dedim to idealise life^ too prc^oundl^ convinced 
of its need of improvemeiitf but it is not at the bidding of pessimism 
that he som^mes drops hur hnoicHrbus pen into gall to lash Ih^ moral 
sqnalor of |K>]iti<ni and social deoe Hi distri^ mties, 
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apt to credit, them w doplitaly. eoteis them 

e«Aft »gee t^e emiie for an eadbittee^ eneer, 

63£cept in hifl first no(v^ ** lips Hoffi de Pro ** (Ifon ol Worth), a 
riiord <^ his one poUticid campaign. Here he reiesihi' hnnanist, 
aRggestive, brief, lihe expe fetfitegs 

de loB Pefiaeiyks' ^ his wife*s i socisi pre- 

the highest and most deUcate ^^a 

Pandet in " ^Eartarin,^' tbne^^ prtined by ihore austere imri 

■ l y^r^ h soine of hia books ate mnoh too kmg; he t^net^ be 
/^arged-^th labouring over his chuaoters, and he oombines brerity 
?jrith depdi in his analysis. In " Los Homines de Pro " a scathii^ 
teflection on the oompromiring bourgeda and the political he 

, contents himself with a single sentence whi(^ discorers hw per^ 
Bonality end is his only direct criticism of characters he wveals in 
strokes and sharp relevant dialogue. After a telling d4Mkn*iption of 
the b(mpdim of a oertam town, he soms up the geUend character 
qi the gentts: 

He is an impartial man, a man of order and ratwnal ptvgreesy the im- 
placable enemy of all absolute statement, or, in his own Imigaage, of ^all 
exaggeration, . . . . With the Liberals he passes for a Beactionmt, and with 
the Keactionists for a Liberal. When his ideas prevail, the polirioal mfcuation 
could not be batter, nor worse when his ideas are vetoed. " His style is ample, 
sonorofts, outwardly clear, turgid underneath, always by elFort hpney^ and 
seductive, and the instant it is printed, such words as * order,’ * prepress,* 
‘peace,* ‘religion,* and ‘country’ Boat uppermost. In sutetan^ it is 
written presentment of the spirit of the epoch which saw its rise, tliat is, 
if we may decide whether the epoch formed the spirit, or the spirit the epoch. 
Upon such is nourished and sustained this new race, the plago^ of the cen- 
tury, a race without faith, without conviction or enthusiasm. It calls ordd* 
all that preserves its digestion undisturbed, and progrtie all that adds to 
its income. It means the domestic hearth when it prates of the country ; 
and linderrii^ds by society a gathering of merchants tranquilly engaged in 
the bi^nl&g and s**lH**g of bales of cotton, flour of Castile^ and p^per of the 
State-^ race tiiat compromises with everything except a rise in the price 
of bread.’* , , , _ 

The world at liHge r^ards those two powerful aovels " Sotiiesa 
and “ La P«reda*8 mai^rpieces, he himself agreeing that 

they ^luee uf^l^ present him. I conceived that it niust be 
my fpre^u judgfiieut ^at was in my preference two 

lighter works “l^bor de la ^erruca’’; 

bqt I We^iecemtly at earn by leaniiag th^ 

Telayo (pves his Vote of books. He admits, 

as I do, the aiiperlaiiive diuxim of tlm and origme^jiioveis, bnt 
winds up an erodito defimlaou^ to personal 

« It is all quite true, but every one to his special mania, and I return to 
the Mtountain AVenes and the .Vat^ur. of Satai SaiL” He adds : “ For me it 
is the Pereda of my youth I must over love — Peieda, without transoenden- 
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tailiBin/phil(is<^y, or , politics’^ the «nepproacbable of the 

mifitg of our coast, of storia bareting over the of tbe exiu-. 

the meadows .after nan,'’ : > 

theil hiin through all tlie phases of oosunoa fitilbriiig 

^ ^eryday joys of laie* dj^igh^^ ‘‘ Eweaihs W k 

pn^erence that we Spvo “ Syas 

ahd *< iheMBl Q& ^ om tlH» 

prefereuoe wb give ‘‘La Mare.au Diable" «id iiiaBs^ 
oyer >* and Gocage Sand*i m£»e splendid is liie 

love most of ;u8 have for the simple, the i^reshs 
paf^etm, the unconsciously joyous, that such ekitdies theoe stir' 
!pFdbuiidly.> -" 

These ** xnountain-soenes ** oontaih two sketches of sui^eme beauty 
— mie disfabmUyely the other excellently witiy, with that diy 

quaint humour which is Pereda's charm. It is not to be confounded^ 
with American humour. It is too induenoed by clasedcal tradition, 
for Pereda is a man of letters in the severest academical fomu He* 
Sas the innate wrorship of style that belongs by right of heritage to 
eyery gifted writer of Latin race. He writes clearly, has the art of 
finding the appropriate word witbout apparent effort, never se^s hie 
humorous^^efiects in imything outside the ordinary, and presents them 
with the smiling simplicity of Gk>IdBmith— Gloldsmith himself would 
have relished “Suum cuique/’ the wittiest story Pereda has written. 
It is contained in a hundred pages, and is droll from first to last.. 
The central figures are two, I>on Silvestre Seturus, a middle-aged 
serious hidalgo, contesting a legal dispute of three generations, a 
ooiintry Chimney 4oYer, with no knowledge of life beyond the moun- 
tains ; and his schoolfellow, a potent Minister down at Madrid, a 
man of tibe world, who has his hours of fatigue of the dust of society, 
and dreams of pastoral joys and all the simpler virtues. The fun, 
Inilliaiitly suatabmd without a halt in an even flow of genial spirits, 
runs thrntq^li a polished gamut of experience. Don Silvestre goes down 
to Madrid^^t^ sbock^ from the waking to the sleeping hour. He 
unveils ibe* pangs of disillusion to the Minister, wbo, in a nunnent of 
dejectum, agMS with Mm. One breathes dust and ehewtt ashes in 

the os|Atid^'* yearn for the rimplioil^ of eismt- 

ence. But Ihe Mink chapter of disasters^ as^ diaHluBloiii in the 
countzy is inSMtely iux^ and told with all the relisL and art of 
an ex|^. First the enjoyment of physical discomfort and pirivation, 
then impatienee, Ihea BreatMug: ^ of 

the fields, he catdias dis- 

covers the hoUownesB of psAcml Htmtuie. A oouple of lying rascals 
dri^ him mto a process upon • hilae chatge, and the booTt scene 
deserves a place beside that of ** Pidcwick," aftA 
TSa witaeB|BB, ple^^^ to swear away ^e life of the "fere^ner,*^ 
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as tiha ftoiii idMHd 

tka l>ewiide^d lisiiifst^^ of fin^eittte omedy. 

Writing of ** La Lsv* ” ( Weigliing Ano&r), MinsUiato l^^ does 
imkt soraple to assert tliat tiiera is nothing in all joicdeiit «ad' modem 
. CMilxi^ litmtere ab deep, so moring, nothix^ that leaTes an impres- 
s' SO ineffiweable as the last pi^ of this tragic sketcSi. And yet 
it is his children to theoare of a 

dranben, thrift]^ wife AshcSFe;. But what a figure of grim msg- 
^ nanimity, of taeitaTn saorifice, of squalid jieirDiatn it ; 

tionto^:A has sailed in warships hia^/ 

. strange a^ retaains ashore to comfort the woifienfolk and locdc 
after hhs fiiend^s^ ^ d w^e and neglected ohildre^. JSere ^ 

realism, abject, miserable reaHsm, bat totmpretod with tocd^ aird 
melanc^ly. The realism of fish^life painted wito a 
reticent pen, not with Pierre Loti’s instrument of melody and ^rague 
charm. Here and elsewhere, Pereda recalls two fandl^^^ w 
ihongh neither can have ins^ed him, supposing him to 1 m acquainted 
with our lattor«day literature, since " La Leva " was; wiitto in 1834^ 
Bret Harte> and Stevenson. Ute pages pi “ La Lm " saw istoeptd in 
brine, and all the naked perils and sufferings and 
little harbour colony are bare to an indalg^i^t eye. It is the si|pt heroism 
and humility that he insists on rather than on the odious ^gradation. 
Beneath the ^tby rags even of the drunken Sardinera he detects the 
human heart beating, detects the vague ineffectual manifestaticms of 
the spirit even in the mire. The difficulty of trauslat^g such a 
tale as La Leva ** lies not only in the insuperable barrier of 
and cobur, which can never be properly transposed frima^ O^ 
to another, but in the rough and pictuiesque dialeqt of 
iron isUiy for poUshed prose, but where are you 

to se^ for an eqmvid^ of the powerful and vivid speech of Unde 
Tremontorio, wito its salt flavour and uneontoious poetry ? I will 
mdeaVQur to reproduce a mere dreleton of his death Soane, in the 
IMwerfcd Pin de una Eaza’^^^ ashore 

from a die m Ms bed*r-evidei^ 

mate amMt^, his chances being opposed to it. ; In r^y 
anthcv’s if .aiutoFB have any forewarning iin h^ 

exclaiiDB, with a smfte Mtteier thito toe salt of 
;■ ■■' ^ ; . 

Porewariiiug.! OlMnk Of Jti sir I Ifjpu areia year toai, liko a leaf on 
a tree, neithiBr ’quiet nor movuig. Lairij||nthin siipi^ thOJlsa like a cup of 
i- seethiug Stiiaan ; squurthiug or notfaii^like a wat en apO Ut agaiust the 
\ horizon. you iMi^ lumam for^ iC i^^ TSmu. snddei^ a Httle 
breeze. strifcea you full in the face. It is aV>r’«iuitaac!, and timre you go like 
a shot, Bwdbwing Ims^ on the top qf a grey blotoh atodahed aerom the 
sea ; and there's a roar that might be the waves predpitating themsdves to 
the nethermost depths. To see and to hear it^euaffsals the blood in yoUr 
body, and sends the hair of your head stnight up.^ : dutoh your oars 
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wltk just ail edge of sail, to see if yom dai^ ra^ ahead^ You 

l^veta^t^ 4^ a Vard beforo that is down ufon you/' 

/|Sii^, X dou't to unless it may be tbe ang^ of Uod |Nissihg over iis, 
Tbht is jfiAs lad^ You havo just to imfold ybur jpaoket of siiiiBy mid commeB^^^ 
yduTself to the Virgim It is 4^e to quit eatth ferine iuMmst ffd, aud 
cty mi xLpoxi those who bear aloft tke wings of ths h^t." J 

“ And what happens at tliat teinble momsht ? " 

Can any living being tell you, sir ? Tina ! "Vi^here arsi ne where 
the time to see 9 You are in a f umaoe of foam, whicl^l^eese & as 
if it wero a nutsh^v Xhe^^ M waters lise, rise, then Rulwide, and as 
they fall^ aiw nuried under them, and a on iMii't leli vbetJior it is a rock 

or a mouiitainL l^t has fidlaii upon you. You are wounded and stunned, 
at once, and when you open your eye8,YV/7a / neither man nor boat^ noroar, 
nor shore, nor heavens, nor aught else. Nothing but dainours and buifets 
and seething foam and abandonment. No voice is left you to pray to Cod, 
for in the roar you have no ear for your own words. One f uriousswell sinks 
you, another floats you to the top. Your head is heavy, and he who can 
swim best would fain forget it, so that he may sooner have done with the 
struggle/’ 

But there is no English for the broken and spirited speech of 
Tremontoiio, for any of Pereda^s dialogues in dialect. In the ordinary 
hours it has a rough humour and colour that must be felt in the 
original. In the great moments of life it has its incommunicable 
beauty aha pathos. Leland has ^ said you must understand Irish 
if you would understand all the humour and pathos of the Irish 
peasant’s speech. What strikes ns in these masterly tales of North 
Spanish folk is their contrast with the wordy, gallant, guitar-strumming 
south. Both guitar and toros, the atmosphere of castauet and carnation, 
are as foreign up among these wild sierras of the north as they would be 
in Scotland. When yon meet a fellow in a short jacket with a tom 
for eloquence, you understand that he is a knave from Andalusia ; 
and eveiy courtly, high-phrased Don must be a native of insincere 
OastOe. ^is, at least, is the mountain point of view. 'Die race 
is sihguiarly austere, scant of speech, of kindlier deed than manner ; 
more given ^ drink than to gallantry ; with a fine bearing in peril 
and Buffering thal may be classed as actual heroism. Truthful and 
simple, inth^t i^utlieni braggadocio, their defects are part of their 
qualities. Hai^ unemotional natures, conducting tibeir quaiMs with 
a ferocious pasiSKve in affection, inartioohi% even undwr the elo- 
quent passioned love, their home life cannot ba described as^^attractive. 
The ammrons scason^^^e^^^ sofb, here develops with the 

fioornful tenacity of lhe uKinnitt He strives for whwt h^ destres, 
but he ^akes ho eff oit to 

1 hh^b indicated Pereda*s goaHties of wit and pathos, and ^ pro- 
found knowlejjgc of one chancteristic comer Of vrorid. I wiU 
now endearoa^^ gi^e the Englisfi reader some gHmpiiie of the features 
of hie charnhlng book,^^ **'SaboT de la Derrnoai!^* This is not a 
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Btary, bat a of oc^n^ted pietoreii ono mre eochantiDg than 
anotber. It u the bi)dl: of an idler, a woodanSitl, #lib dw write a 
nniqae and ezqaiaite chapter aboat an oak-tree* who ifl-a| home upon 
hillaide, and finds hia paradise among the pine-woods of Cambrales. 

I k]ip% not!^u% q ihat raaei^ per- 
fection and Ohara ^ b; snqh appaient i^cdonce as^ 

sHght ^dgb it is pre-einin^t^y ^ 

Wood^B s^d the is never for one motleiit dohnaiam^^ 

bj esoosa of deeeription/^ ^ Life is too vivid here, the chsracJtBis yon 
..^gr^ are too real, and the dialogue too piqnant and deligh^l f or the 
reader to be permitted to rink the peonages It is 

the writer's fcmcy to keep yon always in the cpen ; but the characters 
come and go with life's own medley of ^ofile and sui^ei^im. It is 
the perfecricn of an nnanalyaable wit. The author indioates so little^ 
and the reader understands so much, recognises ao vtridly a face 
merely glanced at, not described. In oar cheerful stroll with our 
guide tlraugh wood and village street, recognition is as instantaneous 
as in aetori experiences ; speculation as lazy and as unexciting. We 
are rid of passion, with its fret and fever, of tragedy* witii ihi bitter 
taste of reg|?et, and are delighted with the everj-lay unfoldiDg of 
existen^. The delicate chatter of wind among the leavesji the play 
of light npcm varied greens, the race of clouds across the blue, and 
their shadowy diase over the mountain-shoulders, the hum of bees, 
the song of birds, the vivid eyes of flowers — here is life enough ; and 
for excitement you have the changes of the high coloured heavens, 
the roar of ^he torrents, the patter of rain in the street, and the 
glorious voice of the storm lending captivation to the midn^ht rest 
Each picture is flashed like light from a haze of mingled hues, and 
the riiadows lie dense against a blaze of sunshine. For incident you 
have hrif^ words full of meaning, dropped lids, unexpected eye-riiot^ 
and luminons smiles, sudden revelations of, character in gesture and 
attitude-^ a Word* plastic drama. ' You detect the ocnquering 
assumption of a fellow by his ostentations twist of sash* the cock of 
his hat over aieit eyes, ^^h^^ strut under a girfs balconf , ^ 

flpumh of his caneu read the maiden's heart, by the conscious ! 
fold of her jhahpia the ride flash of dark eyes on. her wsy to 
church pv Wuirkat. Is so o^ceal^, so masterly is the reserve of 
this appsMiq^y dtsoursive writer^ that the pag^ M 

primfll^Vw a 

thought of And yet whri^readth, w^t stmdity, what 

vital freshness, what aUj^estion of the impeccable cvaftil^^ bmps^ 
this idr 6 f houdhi^ He' midrril fims svm rays t^t 

whiten the air in the intervcds of storm and Vtiidk^ and 

cast pools of throbbing gold among the thfask ahadows tA the woods, 
and we are content that- the story shonld be an uhobtrosive melody, 
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Toenmiit, interrnpted , oozing Qnt plewi^ al^oBophy and 

gonip aa all sorts of odd <K>meFs : now in a chaA 
a dripping nmbreJla, or a glonoiis oak^ along tbe billy iml, <ir d^ 

^ Confidences reaob ns from fiie ebaUar of girlsw 

and w hope the J^rey^bai^ 

the& 

and bis lorarafiBdr^ 

knave faboi M battle/ vhen the ri^ 

aldior is and we see Pereda» tbe Academiiisian/^t^ 

bia foe conraey as a ll^^ortbeannti^inaxi, 

maldng iM>iai|gb^ ike bead oi tbe Andduuan knave% Above aU, 
we that desen'es immortaUty-^tbe 16ve-te^ s 

vills^ Jasa^ and her lo¥er, a gem in modern eologio litem This 
Is natnire broadest and fairest sense of the word: not the 

n^ still less that of onr own cheaper neurotic 

^ratDrCy btit the nature of the Sicilian Idyllists, the mde, sweety 
dean naturalism of the fields. 

Ibe two novels^ by reason of which Pereda takes rank by general 
vote as ike Master ’Mn modem Spanish literature^ are '* Botileza 
«nd La Phchm’a.^* It would be difiioalt to find a just comparison 
with eirifer of these great books in our own literature. Like Balzac's 
studies of provincial Hfe^ like G^eorge Eliot's^ they are universal by 
the very quality of ccmoentrated local interest. They also have 
something of the vastuess of nature, and ocean's thunder is their 
appropriate Titan-chorus. But while their realism has all the 
ennobling flavour, the sincerity of George Eliot's — and La Paohera," 

at least, contains one character who has a natnral place beside the 
creations of Balzac-^the pages have a colour, a melody of their own. 

Bltherto Pereda was known as the writer of lovely short tales, fiiU 
d! ^qnisite art and deep significance, a writer of pathos and power, 
with every precious quality of style. Outside his provind&l zuiadoa 
ctf and mountain-side, he had an incontestable 

mputa&iii viui A noveli^^ having written a few striking but imperfect 
novels^ here end the^ characters of the first order. 

At his the superior of Valera and P&rea GalddB, 

regaided bshiAc^ Balw and BidEmis, not so 

mighty and seai^iag as the one, more subdu^ and dasdcal than thv 
other,wi^ a canvas. At hk heri^ha m^ leap 

bade the top of etond prominency below €erV^ 
to whom he bears so etrikiii^l^ phyeucal resemblance, with his pmuited 
heard, hk briUia^ kindly glance, and the delicate itAny 
sthile^ He hi^ hymiii^ 

ptose, and for a lew imperiehshle figures, 

of vibrant dialogne, ringing with 
iKmnd of human m ; bat it awaited-^riE8«4^^ It the 
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VBon Qdixato" of tihu modem 

•cdme titemliy in tWo separate boolcai^ mid ‘t&dse lu^ alve^y their 
Booeptad place (m the^odfe^e^ Castilian <daaBiflB;;«a the greatest 
>«7els of the froWi ^^Don Quixote/* 

of oonim^ bnt Baffieteatiy ei^^ the maas of more or less 

adtiible litevstiire beyond the Pyrenees has nerer riai^ed 

ao h^ a leyel first quarter of tlm ismsh^— 

jnsl^ W ^ 

to it here ofaiefly to explain the relative ieaportanoe of tiieso p 
books— their accepted value in the ^es of PeiedMs ocmtempm^iM^ 
i&d theur reoogptieed position as the crown of a briHiant career* 

Thmre was still the song of ocean a^ its tempestii 
flowers and springtide, Men^ndes Peli^o had iwmindedtfhidir ^^ Be- 
member that yop hsfve written * Ei Baqoero/ > La Leva,’ Fin 
de nna Baza/ and we are still waiting for the moimment your 
name and your people — ^the maritiine epopee of yonr dative ;toTO^ 
Only yon can bring into. Castilian liteiatnre all its in^zu» melan- 
choly and rnde afibetkniB.** 

Pereda responded to this call with “ Sotileza.” It is, indeed, the 
bible of sea-folk. The siifihrings, the perils; the every'^y hmeoisin 
of sailor and fisherman, the vices and viitnes of their women<*'fdlk, the 
play of children, and the opening heart of boyhood so ^hmsely . 
revealed in his three fisher lads, the lovers of Sotilesa, all these forms 
of varied lUe make l^peathing pictures upon a vast drawn 

the large free strokes of a master, filled in with sn^ w details 
as are absolutely necemaiy. Nothing here of the dcmtuneht ” school, 
no indication of the note-book; yet a naturaBsm mom iiitase,; more 
vivid than any Zola has evoked from his snperabiindimoe of det^ and 
wealth of description. You have drunkenness naked pover^, fi)ul- 
mouthed women, and feitx^ious men, but nlkhm^ The 

clear mdt air its purifying influence over all. Humanity 

Imiw is simply savage, ne disgtiating, and pity is the essential 
note of the budh. Who could ever bargain over the price fish 
after readi]^ the ^ijBsherwom lammit at her sick husband’s 
■ '■bedside'?'' ' 

“ Poor fellow ! Fifty long years Ntruggling with the sea; with that 
' fever and suns that scon Ji, with wind arid rain and snow; little rest, 

n mocnent's^eep, and off to the smack before the break of flay. And then, 
shut your oyes so as not to see tlie image of death 

ony living cMture, and' always, always aocompaiuss ithe poqC Wfetohee,'to 
end their. buSmeBak/Wi^.]ea8t t^ it and when have no other 

help but Co^S'BUi^. Look here, Don Andres, I don'I -iBSCw what comes 
oVer me when 1 sSSiio&a haggle over a penny tor a. piitnd of ood in;. the 
mark6tptsefr~-Jcdk8 who thx^ away a^oUar bn a Vag they don’t want; If 
they only thought what iteo^ to get that fish cut of tlie sea* What pml f 
what work ! And why, good sir ? Because the first day the unfortunate 
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zemaios in bed his family kas nbihing to laborious 

axid icmest been, like this poor felled, who kash^ a siDg^ 

It may be (Mmt^dod tb# 

: ^ plaoe which has already been aoooi^ed to " If^henr 

d’lstande.*^ Bat lu>wmr m ib 

way clash ; attd while the claim of j^ority,^^^^K 

Loti has himself fcW inspiiaticm. 

Sotileaa ; ’ la^ the poetic fie^aatioa that captures the reader from 
the q[»miiug to the end of IoU^b unique book— la(^ the eagle 

sweep into the iieatt of passion or tragedy-slacks the ene^ 
the mefodious charm which with such dexterous art, uses as a 
narcotic of the judgment— la^s his exquisite prose, pervaded, like the 
nuisic of Chopin, with a personality-r-Fereda-s epic of muine 

life is not the less great as a whole. On the contrary, though my 
OTO preferenoe is given to ‘‘ PAchenr dlslande/* one of the books one 
would like to have written, I must admit that Pereda’s more prosaic, 
saner treatment of the subject carries with it more convincing depth 
of realii^, a manlier gxasp, mi intelligence of view as lucid as it is 
broad and interpretative ; a sympathy infinitely more human, more 
intense, more commonplace for that very humanity, and, above all, a 
comprehension of ^' values ” more sanative, more objective than Loti’s. 
Besides, be deals with a race less passionate, less dreamy, less vague 
than the Breton Celt. It is a mistake to conceive the Spaniard as a 
creature of fire aud passion, of uncontrollable impulses and darning 
moods. I know no race more sane, of greater self-control. The 
Spaniard may be eloquent, he gesticulates, his features are expressive, 
bat he is not excitable and he is ever master of his emotions. It is 
not phlegm, bat an instinctive dignity that orders this self-^ntrol at 
evmy turn of life, as w%l as indolence and a southern clarity of sense. 

is not an echo of passion, as the French, as we, nnderstiind 
it, in sH Feireda’s books. To write of the Santanderino fishermen as 
Loti writes of the Breton would be to distort nature and plunge into 
the unieal and ippotes^uely fantastic. « 

One of ^ finest <^aracters in ** Sotilesa is Padre ApoUnar, the 
real sailor’s is one of themselves, i^h the sailor’s rough 

dialect and his nbtioiith tenderhesss of heart. There is no cduscknis 
nobility abont^him, : BEe grumbles &eely at all the demands made 
upon his* time ahd pm*Se, and though he takra off his only pair of 
fusers to cover the nideei^iew harbour blackgui^, into 

whose head he IS 'mainly bndeavoariiig hammer the efle<dusm,Jh6 
does SO withoi;^ ibe sleek sweet supanoi^ of I^Op ^ 

so in a rough ^ttsiire sweiuing at 

drnukmi moldier, then faets the street m be- 

meaih his aoutane. So, though hungty, he dinner; 
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roArwg at the little girl who comes to heg Opn- 

sisteatly htunan, he terms . his heidb virtM wi^ admirable 
ferodi^ and the author, himself of hdth as aad^^^m 

a|^the%ilor, draws him with hamorous sympathy, withoat any desire 
to ideii^e make a stained^glaas picture of ^e ii^an 

bdmhse he happens to wear the x>rie^y gai^ ■ v 

The he^iaei who gives the book its tit^ is tW 
Pereda’s {^ls~-a of impenetrate pberaeter f r<^ %8t 

appearahte ph the page, a Uttle girl, fairr haired, pslei with 

a h«rd frown aoud a valiant gaze, and, reared in the midst of hideous 
(p^ualor, mth a oat’s passion for cleanliness. Scant of speech, hard, 
stainlessly pure in person and mind, snch sh% traverses life, an enigma 
to the end. Three lads , of her age<>-Pereda has done im snbtleri 
more striking work than his presentment of these lada^ with their 
varied manner of growing, living, and loving- — ^love her in different 
ways. One is her social scmerior and benefactor, the captain’s somn 
young gentleman in the full sense of the word. Another is the - l||n 
of her mortal enemies, a shy, inarticulate fisher-lad, in whom love of 
a creature so superlatively dean and snperior could only take the 
form of indirect homage, of blundering, self-torturing wor^ip. The 
third, the lowdst form of harbour loafer, a gross and filthy animal, 
with bestial instincts beyond even an undefrstanding so ptimitive as 
his. It is given to few of us to fathom the mystery of the human 
heart, and even Pereda himself offers no explanation of SotUeza’s ixw 
explicable sympathy for the lout, Mnergo. It is an inclination so 
undefined, so yague, so subtly suggested as to be jnreserved' from the 
moustrons or the revolting by the exquisite reserve of the author. 
He is able to indicate in a girl, famed over the town for her 
superlative physical cleanliness, attraction to physical squalor iu 
a merely animal lover ; savagely, coldly pursii yet drawn to sym- 
pathy with brutal instinct by physblogical al^rration, and never 
once offend, never shock or surprise. You scent a mystery, but the 
author does not dwell upon it; on the cemtrary, clears the surcharged 
atmosphere by showing you Sotileza, the moment ^e brute presumes 
upon her tenderness, fmiote and disdtdnfaL This is the enigma 
he Uiakes no pretence jf solving : when the awakened brute A^empts' 
to eSsbrste h^, preference is turned to hii^k But 

what is hi^en in the hteUt of Sotileza we never kUotl^ We gfreet 
her, a child, inoommnnicative, long-suffering, incomprehmible, and so 
we part ^ith her, not having fathomed her, not having understood her. 
Neither khc^ gave her shoulder to Andr^ the 

young gentleman” of the novel, with hfe foHsia^ fine clothes, 
his handsome face and his grand maqper, and he Imving rescued her 
from death when children and 

Apolinar as an ill-treated harlmar-orpban ; smile to 



monsiMEt witE on early afEecstiioE for drink« 
cia we make of Ear imemofcioxi^ of 

Olato, Aie fiaher-lad^ who wocaliipa Jier m awed idleBoe; Weteagme 
«ii£Sw^ ckildluKid iBji^ 
agidxi^ seiMimeitlia} cka w^ 

Siirdy such kindness sad lo^ as Eer adopted pBzentB*--aeke to Padre 

Apolinar the most attmctiTe and homely figniea of this ^great hoK^ 

showered upon her, wonld hare worn away this xeseiTe. Wa leave 

her mt:Wi im ioiaresta^ 

in doahfc M or abhor her^^ 

poii^V wUle Ihe ait^ <^ h^ has been an intdled^ enj<^^ 

ai»v^eQ^ 

Ptu^era,” as a wholes takeji rank jmlow /< Sot^(aaa/^ bat it 
oontalna <me ohanifoter^^ a^ great aa any oreated by Balzaou The 
P^e Grandet is not a more wonderful study than 
the Agores are not tO'^be confounded. The salient features of race 
.li'illifi- a sharp division, and Pereda’s study of a miser and domestic 
tynat, if less profound, is more humorous. It touches* us less,' of 
OQurse, for there is only one Balsac, and he knew how to give the 
necessary rdief to his subject enframing it in domestic suifering 
of the highest quality. The Berrugo’s wife we otdy hear of as 
having sank into deidh a silent martyr, and his daughter is a vague 
ine^ecftive creature, who inspires us with no interest either before 
Of after her ocmversion to civilisation. I have already said, it is 
with inarticulate humanity and odd village gossips that Pereda reaches 
his supreme note of genius. Juan Pedro, the loquacious fisherman, and 
Pedro JusUt his timid silent son, with his abortive efforts to propose 
to the girl he loves in a dismayed, wondering fashion, are the central 
figures, along with the hungry doctor, who keeps himself and his 
poor family alive on |||!od«hurooured gossip and extravagant concem 
for his neighbourB. These characters and the unfolding of their daily 
Uy^ aiw ocmceived and mrecoted. 

The dialogue is vigaroiis, vivid, and breezy. It is life seized on the 
wing, ioA without being ostensibly sub* 

mitted to any refining .j^EOoees. I say ‘Vostensibly/’ because l^^^treda 
is too pidiahed an frtiat not to exercise chofoe ^ discretionw and too 
admirable a oroftnnaa not to bemble to conceal wth. ** U lent litie 
fond dons TmAou diAw ^ bien pomi^ b^eiemehtB,’* 

Bidd that amamg scamp Bameon's n^diew. Tltere can be 
of Pereda's ceanplete^^^i ^^ of #te eiameiats of hk has 

pc^^ated to its v^ too^ his geo|pi white in his^^ 

and recognition coming ovoalatet, he hid plenty of leisare to study his 
trade. ** C*est la milieu ei la fin oni d elaii c igBent lee tfaibtee dn com* 
nnskcement.'’ The blase of light shed upon Polanco (Penda's lesidenoe 
outside SsiiiaDder) whihin ^ last ten yesM 
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familiar afccny of tely^siogleGt 

Thif ^f soiodem before bis 

Twbti mut6r*s iim reoognil^. - Now .be baa bin arm- 

o%ur A(»4M;{r> ^ PeiiaB Arriba," ran tbiongh 

an miQ^iaoDfl efirioii in a fdrbrigb^^^ firrii eyeni ^f tba sort in 
No man, ^ mn^ideariid g^Leral^ conld bj adrer than bK|» of bis 
pnbHo iAfi^ ato tbe town of Saiifta$f4«r bas 

oommueloned a {Kipalar artmt to the most admlredi^ e^^ 

** SptUeaa*’ for a bandsome sum b> presant to tbe autbor. 

** l^naa Arriba f (Boeky Altitades), with ito slight human Intoiest^ 
anA its eiEoeastfiW length, is tbe book of Pereda’s that baa 
with the heartiest welcome. Here it is toe characters who form the 
accessory and landscape which ^s the soeiSe. Not with the senti- 
mentalishi of Bemardin de St. Pierre, nor with the gorgeohs deda- 
mation of Bottasean and his dimiple, Madame de StaSi ; still less 
partaking of the mild twaddle of landscape ^ters ^ home, who paint 
clouds and hills and sunsets as a background ifor fiirtotion and. te&'^^% 
ratoer resembles The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mnuntaina'' The 
life ’V of the landscape melts into the life of the mountaineers, and 
they become inestricably one. It is the book of the upper mountains, 
the epic of rocks and escarped altitudes, filled in with: a rongh 
incommnnioative society, reticent and hard in emotion, suppressing all V 
indication of passion with a savage modesty, and quaintly in terror of 
anything outside the daily routine of labour, £ood, aud rest-^in a word, 
of the divagations of temperament, which is characteririiic of Perelda 
himself. He cannot write a love<scene, nor do bis tomaCtera seem 
able to face one. They beat about nature in semi-eonsciiOimoess of 
their state, troulfied, afraid, in desperate revolt agsinst frank speech, 
or any of toe outward signs of love/’ The writer deftly skmts toe 
phase, with a hasty acknowledgment of its j>owi{|r, with a ^d sugges- 
tion of its charm. This is how he discharges bis duty to lovers in 
toe 63fito page of Penas Axriba," having brought his youth and 
maid face to fsce in throbbing emotion for the first time. The 
monntato Into looks in pallid fear at toe haughiy wbo has 

gem throui^ a severe and lengthy apprenticeship to toe rough 
eriistenoe of and he feels as foolish as any village 

lonb The g&l m afx^ feeling tor 

yonng iiiaB,^tefi»e wbm she Stands to humility as Kiit^ 
beggar-maid! With burning ehask and moist glance and tSmobbing 
boeoto to^ mumtta brok^ {d^aae to this effect, whieb lights np 
the fire to and, the book benug in toe 

first pomen, be i»ya: “ We acted the eueiyeteriMl aoene^ so silly in 
toe dupasshmate speetstor. But I, who 

thm had been mto nf tocue, tound evun stoAtoi^ pdA nntil that 
moment 2 had m knowledge, of the de|As haAdn in my own heart.” 
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l%ili k all he says of the eoene, field in the next paragn^ haa asked 
ifind the hand of his hekred, and ^ informs t» that the 

^a Mtew to ^ 

“ moro ooidd Xaspire^^% (iiMR;idIo»e<! vorlrliiI:L^ 

to live by the heat of this <hy!ne Ibre vrhich eniUmsd my heait ato brain, 
j^d transfomed me tiffim an tmfeeliBg, careless, and Itixoriotifl tnw ma^Tp 
into an ^d^igent, and useful mountaineer ? For such a love, with 
such a oompanion as who has worked this stufit^do^ mkade, what 
better nest that^ thls hidden valley in the nii^ Natdte’s won- 

ders, in the immeninty, the omnipotence of her merciful Creator ! 

And this single opld page, touching on lo# ends a vdutna of six , 
hundred and thirty-eight pages! But this long hodt, too, has its 
« quaint topches of humoul^, its flashes of wit, and Pereda's strokes of 
inimitable character-drawing. 

Hannah Lynch. 
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w vn. 

Brief SCMMABT o:p the argument op the two preceding articles. 
Great men analogous to atoms of supebio%suee« on whosm 

PRESENCE THE AGGREGATION OP ALL THE OTHER ATOMS DEPESTOS. 

Great men the first studf of the socioLOoisr. 

L et ns sum np the points, with regard to the study of sboiologyi 
which 1 hayie endeavonred to make clear to the reader in the 
two preoeding papers. It will be neoessaiy to take tiiem ln k di^^ 
order to tliat in which they were originally stated. 

The 6nt point is one which all sooiologuts admits and indeed 
ininst npon, bat whieb, haying insisted on th^ thenoefonrard 
ne;^^ nem in the least peroeiving, oor^at all eyents, no?# following 
ont, its oQdMwqae&oee. This point is,<4hat all sociai phenomena, idi^ 
conditions of society, and all changes from one oondilion to ^mother, 
depend on the chanacteir ol the units of which soeiely is composed ; 
and that eadi ludt acta on its social envixoiimeni, and m tarn 
reacted cm by it^ eqni^ in yiitne of its ehamoter being what it is, 
AH sooiokigkli^ I say, tu^ tins ; bat haying admitted it tiiey Itil tc: 
x^gaise &e IblWingU-impcwtant and fhndamenty tr^^ 

The first d^nacter of the M 

thing which reqnim a isM and systeiBatic sta^r 0^ 
be assoxaed as samelhiBg with whidi we are all 
which can be demibed aaffioumtly in a few fri^miinliiy j^nrsTinil iniii , 
sath^ Bs adtsset wiitii m wriftars iHce Mill, Mr. Spanesr, and Professor 

The eeoot|d tr^ which has been insisted on » tike ianvicQs papers; 
is one that flows from tU. Without going at jpeaent into any 

yKiumx:: ■•.i, o 
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detaik wUb tOl 
that Ike nnitB «i1k wiuoli weh^ 
nuMB of a&iler^e^^ tawhidli 

M a t^i^aUtlie rest; aiidm into gr(mpaty«Mi^]^ 

diadmilar chanMSberuticfl^^ energetie, tbe alvgjjf^ t|^e weal, 

Ike strong, tbe angij, the Ike imaginatiTe, the nminagibative, 

and an a farther fact Is ohrionB, yet more important BtUl. 

oharaoteletimi, hnt fay ihe^^ degrees in wM^ m 

diarac^e^^ hy ^m. Ikus whilst sopie 

noMid^ dcdeot^ in willrpo%i»^ and sesolation, and many mm ppssees 
tkm in wl;/^ celled an average degpree, 

ainn^r who possees them in a degree that ^ qiuteeaim^tioB^ 

hcdds good of all other fiioiiltie8--*the poetid facalty, 
me yoeal facalty, the intellectaal and speoalative facoltieB, tite facalty 
4^ contmmid, and so lort]|. Thus whatever may be the facnlti^ or 
cl^ksteristics in the haman units, to which soc^ dvilisatton k due 
(and Ikis is% quMion which we need not discuss at present), these 
lenities are found ezistuag in a minority of the units to a degree 
wlueh is quite ezcepti^mal ; and the .minority, possesung th^^ 
degree, is marked off horn the ma|ority as a practically separate class. 
All sociologistB will admit, inde^ they do admit, this much ; but 
what they do not admit, or what^ at all events, they do not adentifically 
recognise, is as follows. All social civilisation, and all progress, is 
due primarily to the action of this minority. 

This Is the second of these trutlm, resalting from the admitted 
Ibct that ail social phenomena depend on the character of the social 
linits^ <m wh^ I have been insisting in the previous papers, and 
#ldrii on another occasion 1 riiall discuss further ; but X must first 
more partioularly what I have sa^ about it 

I hasi poblied oot that the reoog[iiitioD of the minority of Bmi' 
1^ Ml he^ the primaiy eoniee of Ml |»ogreni doee net ht uqr mj 
oonffiot.-vift the &»iorf of aooial eedatim when tightly uidentood; 
aad iiph iafiaenoe of tiie jieUbenpte cetiaa of 

fpSbti of g^ted iiiiLiiAne]|, k wit to d^ 

ewnnow utdMaoe of the oncemaeieae ortioit M eg g »!e(p«tw, y of obo 
.fto«tofm.eB;yo<i|y';::^'CBd,^'t■^^ 

ytOgraM as s typo, I hito pohitodotit, in n iwnra to leia my, 

.nhiit'. ::tite :Mlaewifi.;'^. .«Boqptunal InifividaBli ';iaj,~'lKnr:;::tli# .ontim: 
•j l l ffil l liM lifie ^ ena gaaento » omtn^ S oto* 

ilitaiee not nen^ the d^itoaioi^ or p to gito ri to dtiee jn ojh^^eatiM, 
hot tho atotisM or aaaintowingijfewe ako., I 

^Bie;. thy ^ihe^ totoH . hi: 'thS: ,|wifyy;';Bcit'of ; one 
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•eOiaad, two-^i^ ctf (fais saporior ' of the 

ay«n^ mitts of maal^ind on whicli 

^uiiitmi S& of wkidi men in general req^dlbd to^ or sabmit 

tlinnsd^ to« jiiiib as mncb 

onperS^ty of tlw ttipenbie ^peiaict^ 

And nm let me retinm, beftne I peboeed nlpmfitTriin 

wi^ 8^^. I started witb comlma^^^i^^ 

oat phyinoal smenoe M 
pibnier of all mmiee tliat is progressive ; and t^e m 
'Ot soomkg^ itt melftiod is oouoernad, is to folbw tfie example 
wliidi pbyileai bdence ofids to as : mid I showed that |8btoogisfea» in 
following the mdhoda of physical sdenoe too lltornUy/liia^ 
imporlM^ partmalar, been fidse to the principle of which theiae 
methods Were the re^t. I observed tibat physicsl sdem imdy^ 
the matto of the tniivene with the atakttt minnteiMNm 
possible ; sad failed to deal with the altimate particles dP mitter^^^M 
beoauw they were too small to be amenable to oar observstidn, and 
because, also» there were no means of getting inside theni^ so sis to 
examine tmd exphan to oarselves the properUes oi these indivisible 
units. Were it possilde to get at these amts, and to obiierve their 
inner propttties and their outward behavionr, physiod Scienoe^ I sa^, • 
would obvioasiy observe both. Bat this very thing, 1 went on to sayi 
which cannot be done in physical sdenee, can be done in socM * 
science. Here the atoms are individual haraan beingB^ Which We can 
obadve separately as Well as coUecdvely, and into whom inbsrhv^^^^p^ 
perties we have abnndaii means of penetrating. If; therefore, in the 
stody of Bodal science. We would be true to the method and model of 
physical admice, we begin by doing Bometfaing whi^ physical 
sdebitm we^ do. We must beg^n with aVetudy cd the atoms 

— ^their iotorior propertieB from whidf^ their motion i^cxi^ and the 
ontwaid eihcfo wl^ their mdions have upon one another. 

This is the argument with Which I set out | and before going 
fmther^ I ukU tty to explain to the reader how we are now brought 
ba<^ to Ih > StetMWu^^ that all sdeial progmss pmmrily 
originatctt in, and is m^tained the superior minority, fo efoiva- 
lent to saying th^ of which all aodal aggregatoa m 

posed, are lAdiiEireiit sbes; and aggregafeioniB only possilde beeauae 
the sue of these afouW m 

were nob larger than othsH, there would be no eoeial ag|pegadon at 
all, and ontaittty no aooia! psogreas. Oonld we pirn anything 
similar With .Mjyittd to the atoms of the physidil w«dd----«oald we 
prove that some were laigto Jhaa others, and that all ' aggregsition, 
etolutioa) on the proporihm in which these 



-iMgiw. - ffiwiyilf ■ priifiiilf^tiiia woald be ;IK& iiltitniito QS> 

-^e new know frhy tilie of iiij£ Haiti had 

mh and meh m efibcfc wpon the aa^ Bet wofid, 

tMi fWt it We 

Unm of enr own eaperimioe and eonisioiune« 
a^ the piopertiei ite of atoma we ; we eaa trace 

the intitpate wi^ ha and me^da4^ ; 

and at^ ^ ca^^ of what 

atoniii h reasonable movement W amidl^ 

ones> <i||id what properties the smaller onea 

flaeocad*^ in w aliiiilar way, be able to et|iMar he 

oldt|^ io ^llMy akOj the reaetion of aggiegatea c;f nsidler atonm 
On iiDla^ atooui, and again of aggregates im aggregatea* Bht 
tj^ laitter atady is nseless, unless it is preceded by a atndy of the 
rlnnaca of atoms taken separately ; and especially a atndy of ^e 
by whudi the« larger atoms ure distingtiislied firom the 
eeitfuler, and the smaller from the larger, and the predae tneana by 
which, and the extent to which, ^e one sort affocta the ether,, and 
ia sd^eled by it. 

It ia imneoeBaary to dwell on this oompariBon between aodological 
and physical science longer. It has been introdneed solely with a 
view to diowing the reader imore dearly than might hare been other- 
wise possible, the fact that the comparatively confused and nnpro- 
giessiye diaracter of aodological science hitherto has been due to a 
definite omissiem of an entire order of sodal phenomena — an order of 
phenomena the supreme importance of which is at once apparent 
when we reflect on the avidity wi^ which sMents of physical science 
wonld sense on the physical phenomena analbgons to them, were there 
any sndi accessible ; and how onr whole knowledge of the inorganic 
and posdbly of the organic, universe, wonld be in oonsequence trails- 
figured. 

1b ^^Binne, then, the thread of what was being said jn|t now, the 
fiiat step to be taken in the atndy of social phenomena is to study 
the aoc^ units not^^ ^ aggregates but as individuals. IStese units 
dividb l^iiuiidves into two dasses — the Imeptumai^ a^^ the 

OTdn|pay--4hto^i^^ men and average men^ Progreaa aadi^ 

U(m feaolt priniii^ the action d unita of the Ibrind fid those 
d the latttr dasa ; nnd aeoondanly fmm the reaction cl thoaa of the 
latter clam m thoae of daaa Hie diaractetii of both, 

therelere» require an eqiiiirny cirefiil study ; but thougli the action 
of ^ two in adud nmid^neouB, it & neoesttiy, for 

IHUpoaea of stndy, to dmnddr oadi separatdyj: aajt it ti for every 
namm dedialdc 
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ObIKAT kjEir IBS Ot vil^s ^G^BEES bed XINDB. AffCfBSMT^ «£BAT- 
* KE^ ioiN CX)iSfiSlti^Y OlSAT 

in noMly b «s|AiA]i flay c^x^pUdiiM 

t!ie itfition of ztiioijT^ra cacusM, it is aeoMSfy to 
begin with rough sad proviaioiiAl oUedficatione, toid nisko theea 
minij^ a^ aa the ^argument prooeedi. Ibis obeeryi^^ 

eip^iM to j^ dhdfl^ on betnreen W Said 

aYmge men. It ie ae true as it is ueeful, when regaiiM aa a rough 
divudon only ; but aa it has sow aenred ua enable tu to see 
gsnendly the natmo of the aubjeeta to be inquired into^ the or 
in whu^ it is proposed to ta^ them, it k desirabk and indeed 
neceaaaxy to reduce this rough dirkion to more literally accpiato hE 
to kaa simple teriaa.^ ^ 

In the first place, then, it must he obserred that wheh men are 
said to be divided broadly mto exceptional or great mpn, and sYemge 
or ordinary men, it k not meant that the divkion can Ik drawn 
sharply. It is not meant that out of every milHoii indiv^uak fifty 
of them will^to axpresB the matter in terms of stature) be .a hundred 
feet high, and all the rest between five and aix feet. It k indeed 
meant that the stature of some will be coloasal — ^let im say a hundred 
feet, aa compared with aix ; bat between the average atatuxe and 
^e extreme stature there will be an indefinite number e£ gradaticmiu 
There will, perhaps, out of a million men, he a hundred jl^ouaiud 
or one man out every ten — ^between six and seven feet l^hi instead 

between five and six. There will be fifty thousand between eight 
feet and uiue ; twenty thousand between moe twelve feet; a 
thousand between twelve and twenty feet ; and fifty between twenify 
feet and a hundred^ the extreme stature, perhaps, bung reached only 
by two three. 

It must ba observed, secondly, that greatness is of varioits kinds, 
an4 ^lat, w^ we examining the part pkyed by great men in 
thnprodiutkm of^difiln^ whQm,,^-:m;nrt. 

regal es gnat will be' different in each caae. Thus Burns iA be a 
great when we aie stodyiiig poetry ; bat H hk 

be im ordinary man for ua wim we are 
studying ^(rioaiiiiiie. Oonvanaly, Frederick the Gmg, wintt we am 
studying podky, wiU be an n^navy man fiw » ; ind when we 
are studying tim pdkicaL hktovy of Eniq^ie, he will be n: great man. 
It wiU app^ antuarions dfipend naaly for tb^ p r og re ss 

cw lMvinabrtaeikk,^^^^^^ great men of diffm^ 

kinds, 4^ most impoiteit will be great 
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vaSitiay leaden; at eijottier great religions teadieri;, at. another 
great politiiciaDB and adininistrators i at another, men' great 
' isieeeital'and induetriid^enteili;^ .C'. 

: There is, thirdly, wiflhi iegw:d to great men, eanother olass of iaiftB 
^ noteo^a^ this, for, is pnotioally t^e most 

iiii|k)^Eta^ o^ all. The grtaitoeiiHS of great mn, 
or its degree- — that is to say, ppiier tlmt oeirtain men possess of 
performing eertain social fnnolipns which oidinafy men caciaot^^^ 
or << pefr^teaing^l^ wM an ^Boienoy which or^ziaiy im 
reach, may be either doe j^marily t^ some ezoeptaonal 
is merely to ordinary capaSty whidi luM {ia«^ 

hy exoep^joM car experience. A great poet mi^ be tidmn as the 

most obvioiM^ie of congenital soperiority ; mid a mmi who ooOld write 
both hk own 1^^ and that of a neighbonring kmgdo^ a time 
tdheii writiBg was a ^eiy rare accomplishment, and when Uie ability 
to negotiate and draw up treaties with a foreign Bower Was rarmr^ 
would be an example of a kind of superiority not congenkal, bat . 
developed by eircnmstances, and yet .setting ita possessor as mnch 
abofe ^ mass of his oontemporaries as he would hare been set by 
the ponna^on of aonie superiority that was oongenital^ We have 
here one of the principal of these preliminary questions — as yet neg-^ 
looted by ioemlogMtB.altogethm< — ^wbich require to be d^t with, if 
we are ever to extrad; £rom sociology any definite and any practical 
teaching. To idiat extent are siqMsinor abilities and powers and aooom* 
p K shmen t B, of any given kind and any given degree, due to exoep* 
tionfll qualitientthat are congenital, and therefore eannot be multiplied ? 
And to what extent oan they be produced by placing average indi- 
viduals m an exceptional enviranmeut ? And to this last question 
a tibird will also add itself : How far oan dbroumstances whidb^ are at 
and produce exceptional alnlitieB, be nmdered 
Ulllimial ; and abfiities which are at furesent exceptional, and whioh 
iiieir p os ses sors at an advantage with regard to the mass of their' 
rendered, by this means, universal also— as has, 
for . the.-, case with the ait of wriUng ? And how iar 

are theea m ikeir very nature exoeptionel and in*^ 

capable^ henag muliiplMd, thus xendering ithe alnli^ 
bf thflVaeeeamrily exceptional also? An ea^ple of sach 
and such oircainstaiioM as these last woiiJd be a knowla^ ofi^wign; 
laagiiBgef and foreiga bimntries, which ooidd be acquired only ten 
years of travel, with ample leisure lor <dsiei^^ lor It 

k jdata that tr^ hind could never In- 

of n^ then^^^a llm penooei then^^ 

Who, at saiy moment we|W hi ^cWiineiioa of tin W ip eri^ 
and 

oongei^nUy of moie average c^^ as mimh 



a!' . ' '*■ ■ ' ■■ . ■■■^' 

IM>Q: adqnxred 8n^rioritie% tt they would We bem had ihey owed 

tlist lilieii Ixi^ 

3^ iW Boddloguft wifi ka^ to notice 

ftfrtW, tW iWgIPaoBie saperioritieB may be aoqi&ikd im 
(ndinai|r mim IbfOi^ ilia enjoym^ 

W iMt that exceptional oureametaiiceB have been neoeBsavy to develop 
ogkw aaperioritW by' ix> means proves that the dev«le|im8Ht of 
tifeielait ddto not le^b^ iW to 

In fik^ tiiongh there <nin b^ extoptional acoompliahments pradnoed 
by m are vary few psactmid 

aoWipiitibgW^^^ amongst tWe fer which 

w aocpured geniiia alone*- |ltGmiu 
gexxer^y leqnire^ 6^^ oktmmstBaoes, thoon^ dr* 

oniiistaiusto^ w^ always leqniiw garntm It wiH 
ever, that hr is one of W pocnliar ohaiaoter^^ praoticid 
gemus tWt es It actoalises itself in aetiosi, it 
stsances *forV i develop it still further, and that it derives 

inereadng ;^wto each sncoessfiil exertion of its oton powmr 

in the Wt. Ldr ns, fo instance, imagine a txibe livW hi an 
absolatfdy flat oountry, and unable to eiee- their eaendes ttn^ these 
are dose upon Hiem. In such a tribe few mmi bcndd^^^b^ 
impmtant titan: a man who should be born with a; jW 
further than hla fellows, and who should possess a hmivriedge of the 
enemies^ mcvmnentSf and be able to show hia fidlowa hcfW ;ti 
enemies mi|^t be drouuivented, which they odbl^ not theWtives^ 
any posttfaility *^he> Now this power might cnnoQlvs)^ 
to such a man in two ways. It might belong to him beoaW ^htoea^ 
his feUowB were only from five to «x feet high, his he%ht was 
fifty fW» ^ h might belong to him because be aloB^ ot ikH- h^ 
had dedeed and^ m t^ art cd eplicmg t«dg|| to^ 

|Kde as4 to the top of it. This lalfem Wti^ of aoquhiag 

excefMtofiil m the type of what mW<^j^uentiy takes 

place is aetii|d ttfiu The eongmiitaliy great manr to a rale, is not 
great in any aotn^^ ptoetipal xme, but in potthth^ly only, till he 
has developed his greatness by gradt^ and labonous use of as^ 
oosatrinlad spiMeKlein^ pole or ladder on whkh to 
be ftotad i^^ dompltoelj lalltoiot^ orituasm to that 

most- xnsh' ^pidd^ ^W*\'dotte wW * great ’man-- did^:; W ' 

had the advatoagea of the graat man’s cixunmatsaees and appliances 
!]%e aaMrto tnll be tiito theea ciroauistBPces and w of 

toe mainngi and that if onffiai^^min want to 

emulate hlnutiicy ii^ve ody to malas thte for thaiiljiT^M. If the 
tribe Mys to%H» min at the top Of W Were we otoy to tite 

top tof' a '^pbh-'to'^btt^^^ oqciU 'yOU' ^^'tiia 

aniwar wi^ yon are nto to the top of a ^ toe 



:iiiiiMi:j^^ ’», tbaii: '7oii-''"inBi' iieitbitf'^;ii^^'':^^^^^ 

yoa iSiittb tip it, ms I 

:^pCH^ bf vision, tiborefim, am i» 

■■^imfy due to iby baid^ batter/ post for ohiKvitlon, |a & woKid 
bi verb thej ditb. to lay. li^ Itmgif ing^.*^ - ■^■ 

tbo poiati^a^^ bcb^ aotkod^^t^ 

in be ^acasied at gmiM le^^ 

indeed tbey oon^jll^ portmn of Ibosn 1 ^«te^iioidt^ 

wbkb' Uie eooi^^ Baast deal : bat at tbe pfesent nkketit tliere 
is 01% boo oC^^tliem wbick oonoema us paiti^daiHj^ and 
bave be^ ineMiioiiied n only in ozder to (^iviate 
tma wbiiolt iito reader might be tempted to nrge against our tao-*, 
Ttabtial dOcnifiDataicm (^ mankind into ordinary men and gmat m^ 
blit; ^ a lead up to one fact iritb r^rd to the latter, 

#bkb fonns, as will be seen presen%, idie starting point for sociology 
as a flcieiioe oapabie of 'afiPording ns any practLoal guidaime. 


IX. 

doNomTii, ansAiiinB»s nEQuiass to be educed aed deveIiOped^ The 

DEVELOPMENT OF GBEATNESS DEPENDENT ON THE MOTIVES SUPPUED 
BT SOCIETt. 

Xt baa been admttt^ that of the men who, in any given commu- 
nity, am at any given moment superior in practical capability to the# 
^ majofity, a part are superior owing to oanumstanees only, and not to 
any congenkid superiort^ ; but the accsidmital soperiortly these 
iowm re^ on the congenital superiority of othm, to 

y%9ee Infloenoe and activity the formation of thoee m r o nms i an ces is 
Ifom the superiority or the former class is derived ; and 

Ak fonner claaa has been mentioned at this stage of our mgument 
blilinly^ fe tfa^ purpose set&g it definitely aside for the time, 

itt brdm tb^ may be ccmfined to tiiose meu who, not 

cnly in but alec of oongenkal oons^tnlion, 

aib nmjoiity of Iheir klleim either in tiiN|s^ in 

nltfnw||gjbss;^^fa dptfinniiTuitinn, in wEl-power, f| entevpri«, or ^ some 
other MrvieeaUb lam It in on ihM mm ihat^e tad^^ 
mnntenaniw, and pibmslly de^ 

ibtd^ It nmy be laid dom oa one of the fundamental tinlik cf sodolo^ 
iMngiUis^ and hedm^^v^ 

/ proporium io Ae ikhwti of ^ butis of ihe 

io 

^ ; 0^ snoh omgeidtatjly rape^ 

1^ pokt with regind- to them on which m M| eonennied 



Mi 


first to dwdU, is l^e puM wId^ in 

tbovfF^^ ekftpfceirf^'^'^^ »o miiiter hM so]^ may 

be a man’s cxmgenital abiHtieB, l^y are^ wil4- few eaeepiiMni, if any, 
pdtoDtial snpesiori^sei^^ unl^ l^ey are and aoitaaEsad, 

and adlpted to^ bm yM cbxmnnitances^ by « 

and of tiie^ fElma the gieotsat pamier ' Si» 

mid has war iaen^^ w with a oompl^ 1^^ of 

pnii^g l: Ip witli a knowtedga of 

iniliiw^ pt^ inraitors <» disooverm did not' oooie 

into th^ them any new knowM^ m* ais^ im 

tfiaohinery W On the cohtraiy, great 

play a great part, reqaire to exert themselves, and eatbr the lohdbl 
of expenenee, just as the average man ddee in ante to play an 
average part. Indeed the exertion requited of tiie great m.aa is 
often far greater than that required of the aven^ man ; and certain 
clasaes of great men are ipreat aiiiiply for ^ia rsaaoiii that they are 
capable ol making efibrts, abnormal in their intenpp^ and thw'pro^ 
longation, by means of which mrdinaiy factdtieB are devdloj^ to a 
degree that is extraordinary. At all events, withont exertion, which 
is caused by the will to exert themselves, the congemtal snfSnrikwHy 
of superior mmi wonld be potentiBi superiority only. It wonM never 
exist as an actnality, Ihe world in general would' hover snspeot its 
existenoe. It would, in all likelihood, be nnBuiqpkeoted by its posscesors^ 
This is, indeed, true of the most oidiiiaiy faeiiiMm the most 
« ordinaiy men. The most ordinary of all faculties are those which 
men get for themselves enough food to nouririi their bodiei, and such 
clothing, warmth, and shelter as ahall prevent them firom pmlihiiig from 
cold, or expoBUTS to Uie weather. But were food, ahhlter, aiid wai^ 
not necMMuy for men would never have exerted the fsoultieB hf 
which llieae thijags were procured. Men do exert them because tiib 
cravings of their physioal nature, from which they cannot escape, 
compri them to procure for themselves the prime neceesaiiee of life, 
and thus supply Ihem with w oonstent motive &r the Mnde of exer^bn 
in question^ But were food, cloHnng, hotmes, and fire unneoessaiy, 
men WouM not ooly never plough, weave, bufid, and odleefe fuel, ha^ 
they wouM oupal^ of deing ■ueii 

p the mrdiximy facid^ Of oad^ men 

is equa^ tpae of of euperior xpt.^ P 
fMuilM vrittr never be deusloped and utilised unkUs mbe motive is 
brou^t to bessr ^ their pomemora, euflBoiently atrung to todoee them 
to malw the adbli hy^i^^ alone their 

and tba fnndneiioB at definite Vid ehgeoti^'M^ ; and* 

the OB^ peeaible meliive that oan be eafMeatr liar is a 

desire ntbe aainds of three men to producia lerndmibb the promotion 
of whML the dierideiiiient of superior {mhHies is indtmensable. 



COifTEMPORAXr 

iSiow ^ Ipiodaction of «ny deaiie oapabld of piodiiMg «»rt^ ot, 

^ the agi^t, but deipods also on te the 
entmiBishu:^ is ocU!^^ ere eOch ee to: to his 

rOBiilt deu^ l^him. : hOSr^^ 

be fi^oid i^ver have developed bis latent 
{eoaliy of ; iiorfaee of the 

ahiogether of lodb |iOsii|»i% of gelilmg feod^ 
be added food, in oirder to 

whidli la Similarly^ so oedear to eeuae^ t^ eaeti^on pf 

die aapei^ imiliea of sapecior mw, it la neeeasaiy 
staiiOeB m these men are placed shaH be sd^ as to reader the 
addsmoant xesnlta possible for wbidi the mirt^ Of saperkr 

ftioid^ssreqaiied* ■ ■ * 

Bat with regard to diese saperior ftcdlaies, scnaediii^ sam k aeoes- 
aaiy tluin diis. The xemltB to the piodocaion of whidi these sapenc^^ 
ibciiil l les are ^^lected, ixSw from ike lesalts which the great zasss of 
maddiid are always obtMnlt^ by the exercise of tiheir ordiassy f acalties, 
ha die ihot diet, whilst these last are the iaevitiilde necessaries of 
existSBoe, aad whilst the deiiiw for them, and the motive to procnre 
diem k thas iae^table and uaiversal, the lesalts which require the 
exerlkm of superior laooldeB for their attamment are not inevitable 
neoemariessaiid^ desire for them is not inevitable either. IthaB,on 
the cootrary, to be roosed by some external stimalas. The desare for 
bread would exist in a oommanity, even should that commiinity find , 
itself set down in a ooantry of which the soil was naealdvable rock ; and 
iddioiig^ in snch a ooimdry, as was said jnst now, the desire fi>r bread 
woald not result in enldvation, it woold fi»oe the eommnnity, unless 
ito to bdng starved, to mnigrate into some 

was onldvable; and cultivation would result fimii it 

■ 'dmte^^ 

Bat the detm works of srt, for magnificent honaes^ fior 
psai^ed and gildfd rocens, and so forth, me desires which are 
bnc n nad to ps • and^ potentiid, and prodnedve of no effect, 

except whm these inxanes mA refinenieiik oxi^ 

The ssoit^^ inlMhili%t of iMdon in 

to-day wonld n^^^ of wanting aiiy of Iheao, had he 

hpan taken kam kM per^ 
skrngas. It k 

daske to some si#idto pkidnctr^^^ Iwyond ^ aim 

Mik Sto HM of 

iiidr ndesto tod^ inost radtokitoy itage, 

the setoid of dm piodadt in question wan j^akke; to 

thk pradnbt havkigim^ to and enjoyed, la itoto tol aato* 
Mfe and sdntoto^faoB^^ ^ devke impsoved 
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lorins ofityAiidthe mtelHg^BiiQatpde^ wluekm&iivpzoved 

tons might be imde. Bagiilts vad pTodQebi4nMh aa these, thadesire for 
whii^ is neoessBiy for the 4evelopmeat of, the •npeiior qiisjj|lifiB, have 

th^ were mcely met^ ; 

mental advaatages, to wh^ SNibenal 
pvodi|<^ are merely iiheineBiiB j in other caaee they are f i fff qff lem of 
1)44^ which material thlagi aie merely 

the sign. We nted pointB here. It ia rnooi^k ham 

to point %Qt that, those anperior powm of the aopei^ minc^ 
mankind, to the iitee|e^)^ent and exercise of whk^ 
progress is due, would he prao^cally npn-eadsteat, u utidiii^ 

desire ^ in e their pcmiessm, winch 

him with amotiye for develoj^ them; that all ^sire isadeiiie «»ne 
end or ojtject*;, and that the ends and objeote reqmsilts- for pmsant 
purpose nmst neoessarily possess the three loUowing 
Firstj they muflt ahoady exist, in some degree oompleimmSs» as 
already po^sSed or enjoyed hy certain members of the^ c^ 
secondly, they most be eminently desirable and attmetivein 4ho Of es 
of the men whose to be stimuJated by the 4^ 

them; thmdly, the eiri^ sodaty must be smit 

men who do exercisB sm^ faculties, the attainment ol theis resalfn^^m • 
possible, and that the secnre possession of them will ^ gnsmnteed*^ : 

It will be seen fl^om tiiese oousiderationa that the ^ 
was just new stated requires to be am|dified in a miir: 
way. It said that, other things being agi^, 
progress and become oivilised, not in proportion to the talentB; 
mass of the indf^dduab who compose them#^t in pnoforMoa^t^^ 
peroentage whidi oceurs in each, of individnate whose 
Bupei;^ to of the mass. It has now been shown, however, that 
superior talents do not Si^ io any pirsotioal sense* nnlesSv ^ehr pos^ 
sssBOvs era instig e lisd to develop and employ them. The above fermula 
must tbeesi^ be amplified thus. Other Jbiiiy e^ialy com* 

fiiuaitiee j/rtfreu aiuf hm9M eivUind in propwii^ i^ ihie iie$irahSiiif 
of the remrde ihe emmm 

of sttperier^ta/sfi^, and whiek ikue stimidaU the poeeeamre of Mdtb 

fa dd’dqp ineieed of merdy potenii^ . ^ 

When we m engaf^in oomparing two or more .rovtmrinit^;:$^ 
each other we shell, i eonne, have two frr^ fr irflh tr i»>>iTmly. 

with the dlBhi^ emdi of the 

rapezior, and the dMsent effiotenoy in eeoh of Uie mwM^ effbred for 
the development . of thoes talents. But when mji. him te deet with 
only one wamvad^ hf Mf, and inqoiredww Us pmtKii dvilimtutt 
hee been eshesved, end hew its farther progms iS:in4be:«0Deleested or 
retmdjsd, the pemstsge of saperior Ulent will he pMeliedy a gim 
qiien%; and oar sole eonoem wiU be wkh the meem by whtGh this 
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1w fotioed to eo^ itnli^^^afe i^ to Haiy^ 
it la: poBtiyo in tite superior talent to riMn. 

^ eriier irian^ progreta in pr^pOri^ 

diaiir^ 0 ^^ Hie motifs, iirliirii t^dse 

generate in ocmgenitilly saperior penons, and ta 
^ th^ pem^ |«diOm 

for inrintase^ tdta thirty superior persons, iriio an, aooording to the 
degne of snperiorily paesesBed into thipe dasses 

of ten peiiidiis esi^. It is possible that by 

the eouiisntaltjr^'i^^ be so desirable, and at the tame so 
diffioidt of attaina!aetit, that they might Btimnlate Ihe ntemhers^ of the 
dess to the very ntmori/ exertion of which they were capable ; bat, 
being piaeticihly inacoessible to membere ol the seootiri and tM 
cM ta lta, might fa^ to srimnlate these latter classes at fdl% Or, agriin, 
riye rewards might be so eai^ of attainment that they wonld, to a 
oertoitt eitent, stimnlate fdl three classes, being just attamable by 
even the members of the' third ; hat the leaser talents of the third 
dess; when folly need, being thus snffieient to attain 1h(«n, their 
attataitient woald require, and woald , consequently develop, only a 
portion of the greater taients that belonged to the first darn and to the 
second. And there are many ways, all similariy del^ve, in which 
the rewmds niig^t work, some waste of potential power being caused 
by each. We need not trouble ourselves with considering or enume- 
rating these ; bnt the most efficaeions way is obrions, and veiy easily 
defined. Hie rewards woik most efficacioosly when they are so varioas 
in their degrees of desirability and aooessibiUty that they wiB stimulate 
die exerrion of each oliull to the ntmost. * 

' Many readers here will donbtless interpose the obsemtioa that 
^ m^her thbsg is necessary to this result besides thu gradnation and nice 
and that iseqnaHty of eppcntainity. This mnch 
ibncbd phrase will be- discoBsed in another place, and the larger part of 
fSe idei^ attached to it will be diown to be inccmsisteiit alike 

thepossibiHtieBof life ; bntit is not necessary 
to enterloh a discnsrion hers. So as the point which I am now 
mristtag reader may .Monm any eqmdity of 

c^^ortsifriiy It will interllre in no way whh the 

fact that dime taiy comtnnnity depends on thedmlepiiient 

of the sniferioriiiy^^^^o^^ sinee- dta^ fe re l qimietit 

ef this snperimity ^e imriade hy^^w^ dds devd^^ 

ta srimiilsted, the jkogi e ta of miy Cpmm^ those 

milteta are emmernid m can exercise any sccbd w poli- 

thnd Cdnt^^ and the ideriy g^ 

ta vaidbns degrees 

are''nmvriy:;-tim'''«d^^ and' 
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wii^edMVa 40i|(m whMA ^ 

jgleo^ttili^ ^ to M 

rggaiMJpomtliepraaKbiMiiitofmw, MMk^ 

• Aajg^j isomplra^ «leet«o-nuignet| or rAiher air^ngnnont of magoets 
wHi^ OHl» m mq^:A nneqiiAl in nie, «ad 

plaotd in wsou and which folfila the fonofeKni daaindof 

completely or iaaompleteij, in fnopoition aa wish the leaot ex|Mmditiire^ 
(w leiMt it entraoto 

eiighieiild^^ M^ woi^ of whii^ it ia capaMg. 

l%hl firgb point at which the >8010006 of aomglpgy 

tcmheBi apaaetimea hardlj £^> praoti^ 

and experi^nia^ politioB. That all pvogreaa ia dne pdiaaeiiy to the 
tideata of the Jmpa^ mincnity ia a fa^ whuh» however tnuiy and 
however important the leopgiotioxi of it may he to 1 U| we can iperely 
aooept and reason from. We can onraelvea do nolhit^ to^ 1^^ 
it. The aametoo ia the case with the fiact that amongst 
anoh inoait and in aoeh and such oommanitiesi for every million 
c»dinary men that are bom, there are bom on the aveiege scch mad aoch 
a number of anpetioE men. This is a fiuHi also which we Can merely 
accept mtd reaaon from; we can do nothing to alter It. We are 
not able evm to settle the number of males and females wiuoh aball 
be produced in each family. Still less have we the {lOWi^: to 
settle or incsrease the nnmber of individnala who atadl be peodnoed 
with talenti more than ordmary. Bat thoogh we can do nc^hing to 
settle or alter the percentage of congenital or poten^l talent in a 
commnnity, we can SjSttle or alter — ^not indeed anddeniy, Imt gradhally 
by social and political action — ^the character of the lewar^ ormotiTeB 
by meaim of which potential talent dial! be atimnlated to develop and 
to employ itself. That thia is true, and that it is a Imth great 
potential importanoe, is constantly acknowledged 1 ^ politieians and 
by reSwmemnf It is eiidx) 4 ied in aU demands or meiumw 

such as them for the ubcdition^^^ what is csUed /‘privilege /'and in the 
jhiaee alieady alluded to, equality of opportunity/* whi^, whatever 
^se it may mean, at all events meann ^us>^«-epme 

xemmugM^^ or ^er sodal oireamstances, which shall bring 
witliln m and snc^ rewards au Mi^inte 

amount is pfesnmad at present to H 

becaimt ilAusiiee cd! tb^ at preamt fails to ranch it 

But tton^ tim part pk^ M 

-by the nature, and the sdinstmant of the reward whndt. it odBera to 
'sup!en^::tiim^.:^^ as. .hto|Qst.v)^,^fi^ dasses of 

politieians and xt^onnent it ia reoogclmhtby thmi a loose and 

inacenvato way ; and it haa never bemdcgniii^ toopgnised.^ social 
science at alL This questioa of rewards is one, indeed, et which 
Bomoloi^ ooMtantly ghmoe^ tmd wito idl their 



2i* rmcom^ 

Bcatliertd obsefTValtos 

aiid trae. % these Iwv^nerer been oollebtedj wnd^^ 

rapported evidenoe ; 1^67 frsgmeataiy; the 

tnithg cnntained in them 

nor 1 m theqaestion of 
tivilieation and prpg^^ eira b^ 

jdmdyof^^i^^ certBinly never b^ Teeoj^^ 

aihst it iw^ u— namely; th^ qneB^^ of ^ primary— thon^h 
the fxde-*-« 4 i^^ fitr^ ^ 1 ^ hae prodneed civiHeatb 
tatmi % ahilNrhicli Makes xbi farther piOgreM 9 
qnMMe ls^ t^ regard to a mtdtil^e 

scxil£dQg^eta»^^^B^ and pcditioians of the most oippOiite j^ynipathiei^ 
are gr^nally coming to an agr^ment, with regard to this qnestion of 
the icewairds 11^ modm, fay which superior talent is to be Btimnlated, 
ihe fHune writers are oonstantly in disagreement, or ih vei 7 nneertain 
sgrwmeht, even with ^ 

Ji gbod ^ this is afforded ns by the most distingaiiAed of 

oor liTmg eoonomists, for whose work, in many respects^ ho praise 
WOnld be ho hi^. I refer to Professor Marshall, and in especial to 
Ids PrinmplM of Economics ” In the earlier pm^n of thk volume 
the author speaks of eoonoihics as being, in its essence, a science 
of iS0lhm | and yet, in a volume of nearly eight hundred pages, 
the scattered paragraphs in which the economic motive is dhsraased 
would hardly, if pat together, occupy more than thirtyV But the 
rneagrmieSB of the way in whi«di he treats the question is not so 
remarkable as its inoompleteoiess, within the narrow Hmitk which he 
aasi^s to it ; as the incoximsteney of some of the doctrines with regard 
to it, which he ennnciateB with an equal and equally careleBB oon- 
gilCribe^ and his failure to see the far-reaching character of the 
which follow from even the few facts which he notices. 
Id tim ftfUi 0^^ his First Book, for instance, and again in the 
sladh cliiptM c^ his Third Book, he hints that motives oommeted 
wx^ the eciteCiva^^^ of property ” are upadnally increasing in 

impdrtaixoai and may in the future be expected to develop still 
farther; iO saoh an extent that public miguific^oe and {hfalic buntries 
shall gj^tMOy tike the place oi those distuMms and InxcriM which 
men have hitiittlD strng^^ to obtain for tiM benefit and Ike boiKm 
of their familiee^^ with conaMemlbie^^ 

somewhat vagne emphaaia, we fii^ him insiating, in tiie aeventii Utiqder 
of his Eighth Bock, that the diief nudlve to which the growth brlrealtli 
is dne is mlther more nor leas than men’s affection for thcor fimrilies. 
The|ii^ra^ widch irnd'enpi^^ 

tile '.moat ' "ioeidty; iiiid''''|^eilcdl7 written'^ In '^' 1 ^ 
laiNfAtsei attempts to far this 

l^^part ph^ family aflheion^ ae * xnot^ is leoanciJM^^ 



essentially antagonist to, liis doctrine as lo ti&e growth of the motiyes 
postulated hy Colleotivti'---i&citiye8 which, if devekped ia aocoidahoe 
with t}» thmies of CoUeotiyistB, will not only netaliae all molaves 
whidb are generated by the afieotion of men for their itoflies^ bat will 
1 ^ ab|[kh alkgetfaer. Ph]f^^ Hardball dM aot SfMm 

to,feall|m^ i^^ deding with queB^on 

soiii^ ^ the most powerful etxmomic moti^ he la deafing 
W^ the ■ ^estioa oa wl^ the entire qaesfehm 

bflw^ and eyeiy syst^ turns. 

m ^ aubjeet ia trim; but he betnqw no oonaei^^ 
importance tibpngh he states it inc^y^ he inalA 

no atteai^ : ^ defend it against the attacks to which, iiiiplieit]||; 
or eaqplibitfy, it is subject^ the bands qf sodahetic cszitics. 
Still lem does he ^give any indication he mliseB the truth 
which is rei^y the olgectiye tide of what he htnmelf states sub^ 
jectiydy*** namely, that if family affijctidh ia (w n^ 

tml;^ j^4hi^ m which causes the gitiwth cd* wesltii; then 
a obmnittidty, in order to become wealthy, most ^iwfeHy i»a^wfaJti. 
and prcittMt ^e institution of the family, and secure to it whateyer 
benefits shd distinctions its most capable membm «te able, era 
most denrouB, to bestow upon it : and &rther, that every 
attack the lamdy, and render the efforts made for its pMqpwri^ cw/fc^ 
its aggmndisement nugatoiy, is psaotically an atiach 
from which the whole prosperity of tiie community tprings^ 

A timilar cndticuim ia to be made on Professor Miarshall^^^^^^^^ 
of another^tccmomie motiye, closely ^allied with the slfoye, tnd indeed 
c^n indu^ iu it, but neyertbeless dfotinguidiable.^ motive, 
to which be alludes as cme of recognised importanoe, is deiue, 
to nse ih lifcr* or ** the desire to rise into aimimrior sUtion/’^^^ Pio- 
fesacw Id^Hrahall never silludea to the foot that, if the deime to liaa into 
a sUjMeior stafc^ is really one cd the strongest motiym to 
eamrtioti, station must imoesi^ the 

featui^ in which possesseq, or desiies to mamtahi, 

materiid wiplth said and that the equalising of social 

sUtion^ be^nd a oertaia point, neeessai^ eqmyalstit to tiie 
desd^s^d^ , of ecotnon^b motiye It is, of oourae, pqpiiMft liMi 
socisliirtB may {mipm nuitivea : indeed ti^ bave 

eften dohe ifo; question u eveii men foag- 

xnentiuy and lam the soofologlsla ir^ 

from them* For inwt s ino e, <fo» Cf thmr foyourifo propoerfs is to re- 
place inequalitiqe in hen^; Md they 

mainjbiha the dtaire of the lattm M coi Mtitafe ;ah MllwiiMnift 
motn^ M IUbuK tib*, tmnt Mtoupk to 

Koal^iio i^lwt t»WiW)B w to vxtMa Imr i| ib to lio ohows, ond 
wUt MhruAi^ it b tp to ib pooMMo : «ar io Um, oMempt 



?|| WXCXiNTEMPQIUlRyaMV^W. 

a|>{}^ to tfxperi0^ Irto of 

deliberately dieeooii^ from wee^, aetmld In 

l^limof eooik^ eotibii. Bnt in iq^te of Tegnenen m tbdur 
ilgBeiiei^ a iraic 

liSior Mawdtaire tbe to 

"ino^ would havo lmen and libi^ a e^eb m 

eeidljr #« bottm of Ibo ^ 
the i»nge^^^ poadlHe aodU obangee deflendii, wb^ 
zeiegatri^ few eoabtered obaeraiaoi^ tbo gei^^ 
wbipb be ettemiit to explain, tbe relbliimi ^ wbl^ to 

eoonomie ibiiOHry genmlly be does not even indibato^ mui 
baa been alieedy eaid, are not eren oonaiatex^ with e^ and&eff« 

ISiie GtttiotiB d^denoy in econ<»Dic maaonii^ ia mituely diie to that 
deep^ d^dency wbidi^ae 1 obaerred in the first of ldieae lur^ea.TitiataB 
oontempoonKy aodol^^ adenoe as a wbole« It ia dne, ia to aay^ 
to the fact that sodologiBtB bare neglected the fandamental dbforence 
between tbe unlta of ao^ scienoe and the nnita of fdiydoal adenoe $ 
and baize oonaeqnently, in following the literal eccample of pbyaical 
admice, been nndad into dimgaiding its spirit. Ibey have 
treated toe aodel atoim as things accessible to ob^rration only when 
grouped together in aggregates ; and their indiridnal dbaraeteristacs, 
and toe difiEerencee between the varions claasea of them, bare been 
Ignored. SodologialiB bare not, indeed, neglected the charaeteTistics 
of toeae nnita or atoma altogether ; bat they bare treated them as 
tbings of wbicb ordinaxy nnsysteznado obserration girea as snflBcient 
knowledge ; and they Imre said— as Profeaecnr Maontodl Itself says 
pdntedly in> one place — that indiridnal di&renoee in character may 
lie ignored! whereas the real troth is that progress and civilisation 
aea Inexpl&mlde nnless the differences between rarions claasea of nnits 
are ezapiiuad vith care; the range of difference 

iMweeo the coagemtal power of each noted, and also the actloin on eadi 
clw ci m the varying intensity of desire which 

generate, and the varying amonnte of what 
we may social horse^pomr which in nnits of rmions classes the 
dediw of rarms 

Haring explained toe foregoing points in Hpneral terms, I toall now 
proceed to has been said by reforence to one of toe aontest 

toinkms H tob oeatoxy^ who has deidt with toe very totjftot 
nader dfacmaito metooda of sociid toLlnoei^ 

intnenoe has bem dominant oven aff sncxmedtog ao^ whose 

dboti^ea may be taleen the 

ahiirjpoem end preomm rgto which h» states ^ he 
recoipnsaSy he wiU enaHe w added pieoittoxi toe diazacter 

and of toe to^ thoto just d^iNdt ttpaa— 

toyto he* his folb^ to him, 

■ 1—- . 
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TBS F^asqOlNa €0NTENT1^ 

thougb ii^£s»saliB>BD^ 

W^TBE SoCUL Sdra 

■ winte i!i?(®?!f^^ StnMxt Miil, ■ 

wdtinlii |b wlaeh I idlada la tlio SixUi and last Book of liia ^rtaai 
of Lp^l^ girea i|a of ^ The Logie of 

^la tke oteitler Mill writes tkns : 

**Hu]iiftaJieiibg8 do not all feel and act alike tuider i£e Baaie im 
stances ; but it is poesible to determine wbat makes one person, in a given 
posidoii, feel and act in one way, another in another ; how any ipven mode 
of feeling and oondnct compatible with the general laws (hbyiioid and mental) 
of human nature haa be^ or may bi^ formed, tn oiraer wot^ mankind 
has not ene universal chaxaker, but thm exist univerBal laws df Ike Po^ma- 
tionof Charecter. And since it is by these laws, combined with the facts oi 
each par^uhw ease, that the whole of the phenomena of human action and 
feeling aia produced, it is on these that every rational attempt ^ construct 
the science of human nature in the concrete, and for practiini porp^^ 
must proceed.” ■ 

^ It may seem perhaps to tbe reader that in the slK>ve'«eiit^^ 
Mill is laying down the very doctrines that bare beieii in^sM en in 
the present article. And it is perfectly true that be does ei^ 
them, he almost toud^ies or graaea them; but in doing this Im 
them as oompletelj^im if he' had. never approached tbeou Fcdfewbg 
the practice of recent soriobgicAl writers, and that whicb alee been 
followed in the present articles. Mill tnms to the soienoe Obos^mios 
as the bran^ of Sociology which is most easily handled, imd in 
most prog^ew has bmmade ; uid partly in oi^ to jslmw how 
diifsieht sociology must be treated separatrif before it is 

posribe to nnderStand^ way in which they are conneeted with one 
another, and in order to illnstrate the methods of social science 
generally, he desesribas the method of economics as he himself opn- 
■ ceives it,: , ■ 

<* Thsm ^-he aa^ in m ninth chapter of his Sixth Book, ** 006 ebias of 
social pbenonieDa in which the immediateiy determining causes are principally 
those whudi Si^ through the demre of weakh ; and in which the psyehologiom 
law mainly ooncemed is the fhmiliar one that a greater gain is prraanpsd to a 
smaller.^ . • . « By rsesoituig from that one law of human nalnaB^ and from 
the ptiscipal cntwajnd. otrourastBiuies (whether universal or etanfined to 
particular ttetos of sotnety) which operate on the human mind through that 
law, we may be enabled to eiplaui and predict this portion of t!^.ph6nomena 
of Bociaty, eo far as they depend on that class of civoamiSUaees onfy ; over- 
looking the mfluence of sny other of the mrcttmatanoae.-^ society, and 
therefore neither traong hash the circamstanoes which we do take into 
account, to ihmr possible ori^ in some other facte in- the eorial state, nor 



. aiaidng aOowimce for the manner in which any of thw other oinnimatanceH - 
3^^ ooiinterM or modify, the efiRsct of the former. 

; A ieien^ may thus be oonstrud^d urhiidi has leoei^ed the name Pc^itioal 
' Seooomy. Ae motite which suggests the sepaxation of this iKifft^ o^ 

: social phenomena from the rest, is — ^tbat they do tnatnl^ depend, at leasC in 
thefirst result, on one cUssoldrottmitanceB only. .... FoSitioal r4X)nomy,’'^ 
he proceeds, *|as I had eald^ ocoasibn, coiiceirns o^ wii^i 

f such id' the nhenomena m the eocial state as take place in cdbse^dence of 
the pursuit of wealth. It makes entire abstraotion m shy othef passioa or 
m^ve, eamapt thm may be wegazded as peae{)etuaUy a^ta^^onistic 

piineiples of wealth — name^', aTcrsum to labour, and desire of 

the present enjoyment of (Kwtly iiiduigenoef:.' .... Political eranomy (s>ii- 
siders mankind as ocoupied solely in acquiring and amassing wealth, and aims 
at showing what is theeourse of action to which ^mankind, living in a state 
of society, would be impelled, if that motive, except in the degpme; to which 
it is dieted by the two perpetual coantermotives above adverted to, wei»^ 
ahfliiduteru^ 

Nohr leilt ihe these two passages and oomppre them with 

. one saoliier^the passsge in wldeh Mill contends that human diaracter 
mnst ha stiidied scientifically, in order to form a baaiB ibr social science, 
and the passage in whidi he illnstrates this general pnncipie, by 
brining fomard bne special law of htim'an nature, as that bn which 
one branch of social science — namely. Political Sconbmy — ^is based. 
The second passage dbows what is really his meaning in the first, and 
brings to Hght the defect in thought by which his whole meaning is- • 
vitiated. ^ It iriU be seen that in both passages he treats and speaks 
of as though they were atoms whose propertieB are practically 
identicd. In the first passage be admits that |nen*s chapters are 
virtsiaUy various : but he attributes their variety to post-genital oir- 
which their characters have been formed ; and in the 
sebond passage, conformably to this assumption, he groups men, when 
he speaiui of them, into one common aggregate, maMnd, He is 
giiiliy,M &et, of that great initial error which, as 1 showed in the first 
^ these artides, has rendered nugatory the entire reasonings of Mr. 
ISdd. a word, he omits altogether one factor in the problem — 
naiae]l^> diversity of the character of the human units 

di^iis% vrl^ rendeni it impondMe to deal with these units 
ooUectively, and which demands that beforeshuman can be 

dealt with aBBentifically at aO, ^e units must Jie 8S|miraifesi-i^ a 
number of types and dasses. He dsdares that “ there exist ituversal 
jaws of the Ibrindaon of character ** ; and this in a bo^^ 
mmse m true ; ^ Im that it Is true od^ in the same Mum 

H which we nay ai^ tinre exnt univenal laws of the devdopi^ of 
frdte rimihue^ 14; 4#«sbi of 

SansBbie on all fruit trees knowledge of these almie 

111 no ^ 0 ^ forth 

:..^ns:hitib ef 'difomt Idi&^^^aatd qpalitiee^'^bad';p^ 



: soeidLOGY: . ^sii 

\ ' -■ ■■■■;. ; ■ ■ 

Simiiariy^ wxi& t^rd 

to iLanuai chanuster liiere are univmid fm ii is modlEied 

ciiciimBtiaiioeB and adncation ; hat the sane ■drmBalwDeeB .and the 
adhM edncat^ effeelB on d&SMit hunan nmAa. 

A haaudlM^ developed hy aindlar ibeata^ into a 

'*'hat the 
a gemna who diffm 

§t6m0i» othm ae xnadh as a pine dji^ htm a blackbony. ^ IGU 
oonfoaea hhauelf treatmg Hohaiaete m 

athiir M which men acted, and ' 

Idi4 think deauab^^ 

Now, eyex| in nu^ ja^tentialitieB inea are oongenitaiiy Twy dijSereiit.; 
^and even could Hiuy aU be brought by aiiallar tniKhd^ 
ii^nenoe of the same motives, these motives would inSdenbe them 
difiersntiy in proportion to the difference that ezhft^ hi thea^ 
their Iniag ^ nati o nB. Nnt let ns waive this pskat^ What it is. here 
neceniaiT i^ ao far aa chatacfcw i^Neii^ 

social aoticms^ ill: even more importent part of chaieeter 
ethical part is the intellectaal and the volitional — ^the stien^ and 
tenadty cff as distinct &om its xectitnde tt 

This is the point wlddi Mill, in his Logio of the Sootsl jSoittices,’' 
altogether bniJtSi end together with Mill all our opatempcxnMcy soci- 
ologists. M 4 II says that Politictd fioonomy is baaed on 
dbaracter cmly^the natnra! desire of wealthy the natiml . fraction to 
trouble, and the natural tendencgr to sacn^ce future gaiii fo presenti 
enjoyment. He ought to have added tiiat it is based on the varioos 
results produced by the action of these laws on chairaidtw o€ vaiiona 
Idnds ; and that it is only because the charaotSni of a ininjiKri^ men 
differ pMimadly iroKa the characters of the nmjority, th^ ecanootiic 
ph si ne mm ia of ciyilisatioa as we Imw them ejdgt as 
smentifin^inrer ' a^ 

Tibia must be alnloet seff-evidant the mom||it 

it is utstihs^y it is not necessary te leave it resting cm 

its own niippost. It ao hi^peiiiii tiiat ^ cnn be proved in the clearest 
|K»efihIa own admistiona and 4>ctdnas: m 

chaptes of that sme ^ his 5 Treatise on Iibgio," 

whidi I have jnst been quoting. 2n the tenth chapter of tlui'. Bocdc 
he writes aaafbUbwB s 

*'1 a tho ^moult' proassii of oloemtion ' iind comparism which m hero 
requiesd Cs.a, lor the purpose of oMaininff a better undentaSdiiig of the 
'empirm laws of genesal aoti^^ enaeeiaUy of aa^ it 

wquM arfdsa% be a jraat a stietan oe if it ahoiid happen the mot that 

some cua dement in m obaoidex existence of seeial man ti n tn e m inent over 
all the others as the ' primp agent of the social moiromaiiit.* we oould 

as the central ehsiii, to each 
snooessive linkof whkhthe eomepending ImJu of ad the other piugreatioas 



THB WUTEMPmARY BEVmW, 


ticiiag ap^ded, the sfiooeBaidn^^^^ bf tl|k 

a more neerlj approaebing tb m^ re^ 

^ than repaid he phteined by aay ether mexeljr eaiiiirtcfd 

:;te Kew tlie eridencse of histoiy and that o| homaii pitpM 
OT a atriking inatanoe of ooneilienoe, to lAow that there xe^y is we sdnal 
eiiMiant which is thus predominant* and plmost paramooiit, lirafnfist; the 

— £ ^.1 ^ — niL^_ ^ 


^^sQ cial 


PimiiB the^ s^ the epeontetive fieiiSsies 
j the oathie^o^ the beHeft which, by any means they 
have tliemeehee a^^ a-orld by which they axe 

aurronaded" -v j;; ^ ■ ' ■* ■ 

Nour* lor^ or omimdopi^ trhieh MU be 

ddidt preaently, in !us irtiaitmnen^ 

ii]^ iSbqit f^it the 1^ true. Aikd if tho gfOMb 


if the main agent in aedal pr < |gr ie Bi oay it 
ia' e^i^hiddb^ agent in material or eocMEmmib pitigiefn^ 

^ 1^^ indeed* on tlua &ct in his treatise on Politioal Sooxtomy ; 

and he ^oet so here also in a passage folb wing that j ttid^ quoted : 

Thus (to take the most obvious case first),” he writes, *Hhe impelling 
foiee to moat c^ lhe improvemmits effected in the arts of life^ ie the deiure <ff 
ixicreased nu^erial comfort ; but as we can only act upon eztemal objects 
in pre^jortioh to our knowledge of them, the state of knowledge at any 
l^ven time is the limit of the industrial improvements possible at that time ; 
and the progress of industry must follow and depend upon the progress of 
knowledge.” 


Bach being the case, then* let us oonrider what the jm^^ss of 
knowledge as affecting the progress of industry aotnally has been 
throaghout the period of history dtiring which that progress has been 
* most rapid— that is to say, during the last two hnndiM, and eq>ecially 
tiia lASt hundred years. It wiU be seen that its history has been some- 
tlnng fundamentally different from that which Mill’s language implies. 
He speaks of this progress, and he reasons about this progress, as 
though it were Ike progress of mankind at large ; whereas the truth 
is .that tf 6 stock of knowledge has been enlarged for a small mmoriiy 
pi the human race alone; and not that only, but, as the mass of 
J^owledgs accumulated, a small minority of the human race has alone 
suceee^^d in xuastering and asrimilaring the larger proportum of it. 
This fa(^ has Already been dwelt on in a previous artidb ; and I 
allude to it hmre not for the purpose of restetiiig what I have *itrged 
already, Wt loi^ of showixig that fhat 1 hate urged 

alrea^ is adtuit^ by Mill himself in the very ehaptec fii^^^^l^^ 1 

have been^ penjeiyed ikes is 

altogether blind to its sigDifioanoe. is the passage to irliiioh 1 

now refer: 


It would be a gMt erroSf and pna^v^ little fikely .to be pQmmittedj to 
assert that speculation, intellectual activity, the puieuit of truth, is amirag 
the more powerful propensities of human nature, or holds a predominatiug 
phbce in tha lives of any save 4$^ exceptional individuals. But, not- 



Pki^fca ASD-pOCWAkit^ 

li^flluiding th^Tflktiira wiiVnniwcf tli& pxMl^ atiudBif otinr lookAo^oBl 
agents^ its uifln«iio0 is the 

* the ether dispoeitioiui of our natiire wluoh oontritiohe te. thait jpng t ou bemg 
de^j^ndent on it for aooompliahing their share of the wroAJ* . 

fe whic^ i twe been 

fnljj sa 4 d^iy ackD0#lei3ged ; bat so far as Mill is ooBaemad ,, 
ackasoirlsiigin^ is abadatdy bami^ and lhe 
woi^ exhitd&ig in e voiy Inminoiis trsy the Batim ^ 

the s^toJagly proeess hy oFliii^ his 

dndes of what he has just adhottodj, :lt ii| 

Wseoi^^ fatsd jt^liag 

woida, 011 wM hevS agatii suid again oommenteil k these artidea 
-^that obstinate piactioe of tzeatmg social nn^s, whesa diasaolfTBt 
powers, and social indneneas are Tarioos, as though they w(we al) ahhe, 
and as ; though theiT inflnenoe cm sode^ were the the 

reader^^note that in the first sentence of the almre passage 
as oleady as words can aay^ that with regard to the pniaant of . 

and the power of realising it, mmikind are divided broadly t^ 
claasea-^Hthe Bta|ori 1 y and the minority, or, as he cdls themi^ decidedly ; 
exceptional individuals*'; and the distingnishing eharaetensthw of v 
the two classes are the weakness of the desire for troth Wid ^ ihtel^ ' 
lectoal activity in the fixnner class, and the intensity of the desire for 
troth and the intensity of intellectoBl activity in the latter cilasa* 
Bat as soon as, having noticed this distioclion,. he goes on^ 
from it, he turns t]^ distinction into an absolntdy tnetmingless 
blnrr. He oonverts his sti^ment that only a miibritf desires trp^ 
with any great intensity, into the statement that, if we Mte *^iiie 
decidedly excepUonal i^vidaals” and the majority toget^;, and 
mass them together into a bpdy which he caUs ** mankind geimrilly/’ 
we dmll find that the average intensity of the desire for trn^ is low/ 
He imgiit jiait as well group Sh^cespeare with a hnndjwd oidinary 
men ; tell os emphatically that Shakespeare ooold write the greatest 
poet^T' .tim has ever known, and that the hundred c^her ineh 
could Write lao poetry at all, and proceed fo convert this last 
prcq^KMirictt into the foUowing : that the hnndred-and-one men (Shake- 
speare indnded) eoaiid Soly write peWtry of a very moderate 

riwtb regard to the pursuit and the dis- 

oove^ ^ txgili ia t^-rf nci Huil ^ speeolative poweiii are, as Mill 
pots It, w^ in iaiMkind gmiemUy,^ hot that they an alo^ non- 
fizistenty % all eventa, pcaotically inelBoteiit, in thh pvt of 
mankindi h^ ^Mii wi n daiiided^ azoepticnal Bunofi^ ** aiw 
intense, ' piMbmiimt,' an^ - 

And now, beaiing thk in mind, let us tarn to IGIl onee agein, end 
ccagpder ipdJ^ of hia, tdeen also finom Ihe same chapter. 



'^Tha waakneBs of iUie in fnoiildikd :g«^^ 

nab pvmttited the j^vog^ew of flpeoohUiion^^^^^ goyeiriiiiig t^ib of^ 

haB G^ 7 , and too prpvented progrm altogether, when the 4 
' inteUectaal progression has oome to an early stand for want cd -sufficifiDtly 
iMnialde moumstances.’' ■v- 

; . '^raiuilated into aoomte 'Un^PigiL^UTig^ • wliiiit:'.-' ■jgi^ . 

distinotlon ^ recognise 

befhaee^ genei^y,** tbe deidd 

ezoepfeionAl inifitddtudB/* whiit^^ <008 pataage amount to ? How 
win it read ? It will read aa fcdlowa : ** -^6 £aot that the speicmlative 
propeneitj is weak amongst the xnii^oiity, and potentially strong and 
cajpabla of effieqtiye development in deddedly 
oi4y, ksa ndt progress of specnlation fiom governing that 

of Idi large ; it has dzily t&wmted progress aitogetlieip When 

social G^amBtanoes have been snoh jm to offer to the decided^^ 
tackud ix^^ means or motives for developing th^ ezoeptional 

the above passage of MHl is an adaiiBsion 
and an nnecnisoioiis rtatement of the very '&ct which it has been the 
]|aaln parpose of ibis and the preceding aitide to emphasise, and which 
]i3il Idma^ in his reasoning, altogether neglects-^the fact that pro- 
gress, so far /as ^s action is able to inflnenbe it, 

depends preic^ly on the rewards or motiveB by means of which sodety 
so acts on ** decidedly eitce^onal individuals ” as to indnoe them 
to develop and exercise the powers in virtue of which they are 
exoe^bnal. 

It is impoBaible. within the limits of the present article, to pursue 
tbia Bubfect more tmm One step further; but one further criticism is called 
lor of Miirs original statement that the progress of the intellectual 
IsKmlties, and the discovery of truth, ** Is almost ps^monnt amongst 
agents social progression/’ It was said just now that thhi state- 
cd^^ two inaccuraoieB. One of these has been idready 
ndtioed, namely, the absmioe in it of any recognition of the fhct that 
. the intelleotnal ^iculties in question were possessed by a minority of 
mankind only. The other is as follows : The statement is incomplete 
in yet ancth’w ; lor though the intelieetual hscultiee and; the ap^ 
cn^ve ^rc^pcraty may be, and in a certain sense is, at tlm 
idl Boc^ pi^^ ibere are a farther set of mbultimi and aliirtber set 
cf prp|>dua£^ which is coextensive of 

^ JdtQbr^ aUd ^daUy^-^^ evem hiore-^^ 

^ InestM These latter fhoul^s a^ 

jpa^; <d the Ifce ' ftsAer ato in of 

■ ibe" 'latter, of. '''adjioh/^'':^Pi^ 'tie; ' the 

fimnltias make nm of the 

trxnmidiB of the speonlalive fa^tiee-^he pnictioai fikonMea and pio- 
peoBSities whudi put troth into;bameBS, and wbioh conveirt her mto a 
hewer of wood, a drawer of water» a transmittw of messages, a pro- 



PHYSK^ jm SOCS^ pf 

^^6r dE tei^% a rnttoSii^m W ati^ 

letter iodaiEnaHj iiBdtMi^ and iroald do 

iintjlii^ to i^c^atio iwltati 31111 calk the ** wooni aaomnenL” These 
latteir facoUaei^ die&iQt' . ttn . fiwuer, 

iMiougk dqsoly ooweflM with them, but, as a «ai% more 

remarkable developments, are found in an altogetlmr diSaradt aet of 
peracniB. Some searchers for abstEact and speoulative truth hawe been 
also meiu of practical p^oa and enterfmiaa^ M Mn ahle W 

turn their dis^venes to flM^imt industriallj an^ ithiiti 

as a is not the! osse : and, as a rule, the two 

'^pac^rrthe ipeculattve and the praoticd-^-reach mir higlimt de« 
velopment in difierent sets of persozm ; and— what is specially im- 
portant to nodoe here— these two sets of pmsons ra(paire,: to the 
etimulation of their faculties, rewards aad motives of an altogether 
•different dLaracter^ The speoulfM^ve propensity— the appetite ibr 
scikmtidciFotih~4s to a remarkable extent motived bjr an appetite for 
troth for its own sake: and a society which should emdde: men in 
whom thiB propmiaity is strong to command the ordinal necee* 
saiies of life, and dionldi at the same time, secure fenr 
#e may call quasi^oloistral opportanities for study, would perhape 
find that they would continue to prosecute (heir researdies, witho 
requiring, as an indacemeut the prospect of any extniieihQt 
But the practical men, die men of enterpriae^ who alcm 
abstract taruth with the daily wants of men, and make it praotically 
minister to material progree^the men who regard abstract truth M 
valimble, not baoauae in herself she aeema attraedve or glo]^^ 
divine to them, but because she will help them to pi^itoe more 
cheaply, or endow their generation with a auperbr kind of ^ 
or gnspo— these men, in order to induce them to extend their fq«ectal 
ffunddei^ peq that society shall secure h>r them remids ^ a va^ 
diffeimiit oiidm% BSach of these two types of ** demdedly excepthm^ 
mdiyiduals fact, to be paid in kind Tbh great sm 

ffir truth a^^ oonmder himself well pa^ by the dia^ 

Oovmry ^ The man of great pract 

tical politer, who cudy truth with a view to inqe;W 

production, of nnrte^inealto^ requires to be paid with |he iswaxids 
that wealth can buy. It is imposdble to dwell longer^^ |l^^^^ p^ 
here. 1 h^s mentioned it only because it affords an mtmim 
impartant praotiGal oonseqnsnoes that flow from an osdai; of facts 
which sooblogy, sc Mol oonofiived of it, sad as his sacoeiiaoEsocmoeive of 
it stilly altogetber negiectn Mill realised the that the “ prao^ 

tical ^opsml^ ” Wtu as smMsiry and uniemeid an ag^it m thu scxsial 
movement w propsanty,^ t^ the poBsession (ff 

the toncery nnlii» theposteadon of the littery reward of 

n tangible aad material nature, he would never have oonteat^ himself 



CONTEMPORARY 

wilifci Mying that miito^ pragran *' to olfceii hem ^ogitlMr ; 

diCBznto^^*" toe 

•to Mi irey to fermatoiig acto eto 

totoiS fffognMBS to oftea ton ]^eveiited altx^ether, when the to- 
Jito toety fuled to allow to the deddedly 
aidinla/' whoiw |i!i«otto tfdto^ 

of wealth, a snfficiemtfy; to a aaffitoitly eavWde eii|^ 
of a •al^tot por^ jqt % tl^e aato to, 
be as Mtoa^to thioga being equal, the sodefy nato 
material jjfgogjeem which atimiilates most efficiently, hf means of 
tohtod tolito, the exceptional individuals who can dhpect produc- 
tion to the best advantage. That tins generalisation aa it atanda 
ia eacaciUy tniie, lam not contending here; but whether it. req^i^B 
oorrectiona or modifieatkms, or whether it doea not, it is a type of a 
kind of general troth with whid^aociology must coneem iteelf before 
it can become an aocorate science. Mankind must no longer be 
treated in the aggrega^* ‘^ decidedly exceptional individnals” 
mnat be separito from tiie mass, and ranged in their proper places 
tooording to the degree and kind of their endowmeto The foci 
that these men are the . primary, though not the able agents in all 
apical progress must be carefully examined and onderstood; and 
there must then follow an inquiry into the various social motives 
necessary to call the faculties of the exceptional individuals into 
aetion, and also into the sort of social structure which these motives 
imply. 

As I propose to show elsewhere, this hcdds good not of material pro- 
gress only, bnt of progress in politics, in and above all in religion. 
In each we shall find the exceptional indiridoal {dsyiiig a primary 
and essential part ; though the part will be different in each, and the 
tod of motive dffitont also. Different also in each case will be the 
paaft played by the majority — ^in one case larger, in another less. 
Tbm, hpwtor, is a questipn which cannot be touched on now. It is 
enough to to that the majority as acted m by the minority, and 
reacto^^^J^ ^ inquiiy no to 

than dto^^ to aa acting on the majmty, although the action 

of the minoto whto must nepesimrily be atitod 



« SC^Vtl Od 01* olil) 


T SBjBB tlifiioriea nsderlie the present attetopi: to elnadalse^ Hoar the 
hMiefit of English readers, the ** Sceptics ** of the Old Testament 
~ik theory of metre, a theory of text, and s theory ^ philooof^^ 
Br. Dillon is hie own philosopher; bnt for metre and 
dependent npon the gnidance of Dr. Chistay ; an a an^ 

learned Boman Oatholie diyine» who has done mnoh to |no 
BibUoal and Oriental stndiee, and who is now Pliofeenor bl SemMe 
Languages in the University of Vienna. In order that x^er 
may be in a position to estimate the volntne properly, we xntast, eyen 
at the risk of tedinm, explain these • theoi^, partioitoly 
first, somewhat folly, and consider the groiOodB npGSi whkiili they 
depend. In doing this we shall endeayonr as ^ir as possible to 
make onraelres intelligible to those who may be nnaoqtiidnted with 
the tedbiiinilktM of ^ * 

1. 3%e Metre . — -Poetry is so commonly assodated with metre Of 
one kind or anotto that the apparent absence of metrioai form in 
andent Hebrew poetry baa oonstantly giyen oooeam for smpnie ; 
ai^ mSiiy ingenions at^mpts have been made to disoover Btdsie in it. 
Hit^fsiiie thaw bsen generally xeOQg^iil^d 

the rpt ort e a i f nl among thssn being those whioih Itai#^ la the 
SBtaidnhii»eoi% aet^ pf a mstrioal system, strictly so oaUed, Init of a 
^stem of mi a roaem enfc by aooents or rhythmimd baste, the fw^^ 
or iatsryal beteresn^^^t^ bteti, not nacesi^^ 

the asxtet (or mi of jyOal^.^ Bhikeil, 

• the etoeptiu of die tisitameat : Job. Kohidethr 
innSlated for the Snt time from the priaitive Hebm wrertemd of 

Tecent philoloipcal diacoveilBi.’' Bj E. J. Dillon, late Ftoieeeeir of Oompeiattve Philo- 
lonr and Anoeat Anneiiiaa at the Imperial Uniroaity of Kharfcoff, l^tor of 
Oriantal lauAguagea of the UaiTenity of Lonraln, lahMer A Co, 1890. 


2SB ms WNliSMPOBARr REvj^r.- 

by the application of a principle Bmved from andleiit Syriao pbetay, 
cilStui to ^ve snooeed^ wheiwi others had failed*: Syriac 

poltify po«»^ a metrierd^ eyatemv Syriao polms are divided Sato 
ittai^Baa of an equal nnmb^ of 

in Engludit poe^, obr^^ aiA being 

meaenred by the number of liyllables whi(^ l^ey 
proBodioal lieeneea aie pe^ immediately -1^ 

ly another^ couBoniant, aad^^ M treated aaL towettee^ ii eoine^ 
times fechoaed as if it were p^vided witli a vowel, wh& et other 
times a syllable^-diiefly eo^ as S36|^ witii weak letter dliaph — 
is glided over Ik pximniioiatiQn, and not ooimted. Verses of five or 
six q^bleB, arranged in stanaas of five, six, or ten lines, are amongst 
the comtmmesi iiL Syriao poetry ; bat numerous other> aohemes also 
occur. Professor Biekell is an erudite Syriac scholar^ and, as long 
ago as 1866, he published a colleorion of unedited hynms of the 
Syriao Father, Ephrem, with a usefiil glossali^ and explanations.* 
. The prepatarioa of this volume drew his attention to the ralqect of 
Syriao proeodyj and led him to investigate its laws more carefnlly 
than had jbeen done before. Encouraged by the resuIbB winch he 
obtained, he was led to inquire whether the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment was not oonstrncted upon a rimilar system. The first spemmens 
fC the oondiiBioim which he reac were published by him in 1879.t 
Sinoe that date he has pursued hk researches further/ In 1882 he 
transliterated, and exhilated, in what he conceived to be their genuine 
metrical form, the whole of the Psalms, the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Song of Solomon, as well as various other poetical pieces ooourrtog in 
rile Old Testament. % More recently he has repuUuhed the metrically 
corrected text of Job, Proverbs, mid the Lamentations, with improve- 
ments and; additiO|ial explanations.§ He has also tranriated the eame 
bocks mto Oerman, in corresponding m0lreB.|| 

Professor . Bickell’s theory is unquestionably a olevmr one; and 
tikere can bo but one opinion as to the «kiH and abilily with which 
be ap^eilk 1^ he, however, really diacoviued the secret of Hebrew 
proBodyf ^mbt it^ In the first place, tiie metrical licmices 
whnk allows himself appfl|r to us to be eocoeerive, 

aM to be deridediy less in harmony wkh the character ^ 
than are riiQsl pennttted by the Syriac hymn-writers ^wkh the (ka- 
racter of Syriac. The eUsion, in certain oases,, of the tbnuionrioa i 
hao, f(xr mstanee, analogies in Syriao r but we doabt tiie legitimacy 
of poctalaikg it^ ih cmms whem ii k support in luediti^ 

* " 8. Sphneml CanuiBa ^IbeBa.** Zilpriae, 1880. ) 
f Metrical BiblicMRegvlae lxeui|>lu UlDftratae.” Iiuifibraisk ,18^8. a 
I “ Oaimioa Yeterii Teitamenti Metrice.” Oiniponte, 1888. 

I In a uriM of papen in tha Vlfiiiia 2Meidbn>t fur die Kwede dee Meevtkkmdet, 

VdEi.v.-«H. 1891-1884. - 

II *' Dichtungan der Hebriier ; inm eritanmale naoh dam Vaciinarie dai TTvtini^ 

Iftwietat" Innibruck, 1862-1888. - ^ 



•• SCEFftfCS OF TMS ^LD TSSliiiMENt:* J^5ft 

^ -to 

olton violeixfr^^^ iuidb lines seem to as. to enour with gmter fre- 
qoene;;^ than can be^ sttfibiitod*^-^ least, ifiAejr wm ^mwieni of their 
alb-^ -ti^^ jtbe 

poetiy ft tbie^ it standi^ be 

to Frafesoor BiolreU^a be 

maoiinlii^ to anhi it. Not oolj We the mtoograpi^ tod tooali- 
eitW to W in obedieiioe to laetaW^ W 

but wdcds hW^^to oi? addhd« to t^^ 

Obangto M we shoi^d not demor to : ithaea W W 

:^p6iid^ ^ctoKM 'to toe prcnmiutottoh* na 

toe Mascxtofeio teachers^ who attached the vower pototo to W to^ 
or eij^to cental^ A.D., agrees to all peittoulaia with tW^ 
ctore^ 1000 to 1500 yea^ prevumsly, when HeWw wasa|iW a 
lidng langnage., Ghtogto to ortoography, within reawmaW Ipaits, 
nnght also be aceepted : forortoc^i^hiQal modideattoto toe a oominon 
phenontsnon to toe Hf e of a language; and the restcsniitotor^ 
ionns, tl ppoperly aapported by analogy, woald not be JbtotoSM^^ 
with toe pitodlples of soimd philology. Bnt. tKa 
Professor BicheU’s theoiy postulates seem to ns to be of a ^neatoMMiW 
nature, and. to conflict with toe evidence which we fosseto^ 
toe hiWy of the Hebrew langoage. It can acaiwaly^hw 
for tostanto^ tosit toe few cases to which oar existing teats eixhifait toe 
Ji of toe ^cle alter toe pr^positions d^ or the 
<»}nji^B[aitioii afte^ toe pre*lonnatiye in the fatnro tobie^ ^ 
ahnbst exohwely to the later bocdcs of the Old Testsxnent^i 
Biokell restores either, whenever an extra syUable Is neodedifor the 
metres ^e paragogic i to toe oonstrnct state^is stonlsrlyi to oar 
existtog texts, foand very i^wringly {chiefly to partici^to 
« prepositbn) : Pix^essor Biohell restores it, for toe same reason, whtor 
ever oobastoii requires. Had toe antograifliB of the Old lileinainent 
eiddibitei tot bitoogm hia toeory ppatoktes, we And it 

diffiiniit to totok that it wpnld have been so modified to process of 
time as to dh^Wjurat that eontomation wbito it now ptosents; ' 4jid 
our dohbto are tocret|ed when> we oome to ;^c(»!iBider W 
tosiii^Wliwh 1^^ reqnnesi 

to>rib whl^ to be adjosted to the proper len^tby.mnst 

be acitoS tW Ml sometimes toamtod, to the Hebrew tod^ efqto^ 

to im W it is renasmlMRed 

toe toxtoel chmiges tons presappcwed muto neariy ilis^^^ 
pleted bsfote toe Septeag^ Veitom was nmde; / Ib:^ 
doable tekto wiieli m p oss ess of Fsald xiv^ {sto'Vto^ ..bU*) end 
Fsalm nm (see 2 Sam, sadL) diflhr to myal"imbB 
bat the dbmW Msnnied. Ijy Froftoscw nnfeeqtiently 

giWertlito those Wto»^>And^h^ 



■yrtem of the mfeit Hefaew be^ itti^ as 

it Ib diffienlt tp think that the kn^ledga of it iroold been lost 
tin Jeini ; while^ H been fbtidiitdy 

•10^ the ex^ipininVe^ a^ 

OOTQp^ by the Beeamptum of which alone the 

If, however, ProfeeioifRekdl*e1i^^ ia thne inenffici^atly eetelilBihed, 
how oonns ityit win it can often be Bnooeesfidly apidied/ 

and that I6i^|^ pewngee^ foand in which ite adoption invoWea 

no unxeaeonikble aieti^ lioenoe? 

The we betie?e, is to be fonii^ in the eli^Dtinfal^^ ^ 

of Biibiwil poetiy. Poetry ia in all langnagea dudngidfthed from 
prose by ne/(»^ Whereas in proee the sei^noea may be of any 
length, the panaM in ^e duoonxee^ djetermined aolaly by the 
amae, the eaaenoe of poetioal oompoeition is that the momaent ^ the 
^aooBjae ia periodieally checked, or intermpted ; and the flow of 
thought has to aoocmimodate itself in a certain degree to theee 
reoorring intemiptiona ; in other words, it is divided into lines. In 
Western poetij^ tinse lines have oommonly a definite or 

meaiSire ; in Hebrew poetiy, though (so far as appears) there Is no 
metre strictly so odfled, there is, nevertheless^ a tendency, espe- 
cially in gnomic or didactic poetry, to adopt lines of approximixtd^ 
the same length ; and hence, by the assamption of elinon, and tiiDilar 
metneal artifices, it is not difficult to ]wodiiee in them, aa ezjtflained 
abore, the aemblanoe of real metrical stmctiare. Bat the prmciple, 
we are pentaaded, cannot be oanied throngh consistently withoat 
mach greater videnoe to the text, and a modi greater amoant of 
metrled lioenoe, than is reasonable or legitimate. The Hebrew ear, 
it seenis, was in flset indifferent to precm rbytbmieal symmetry; it 
the satisfiuticm which the Western ear experienoes from the 
iwchrrence of lines of equable length, in the symmetiioal artieixlation of 
the thoi^li^ or, in other words, in its distribntion between parallel 
davm$^ M approxima^ same length,* the second nsnally eiUier 

lepeailiidg W the thought of the first, or dse forming 

a csowteirt The articnlatioii of the tl^ght into lines is the 

meat sdiettt di aB ae^^ in the fim ti Hebrew poetiy ; and it: is, 
vre believe, tto prihd^ which rendered a strict mete a teter d 
ibiffiffeimioe to ihe V 

2. the tet €ff t^^ 

plate not been ttemn^^ Wt ^ ^ original parity, is a fite 
wiudi spon preaaes Itseif npbn the attentimi of Bti|dente. ; Among the 
moat vilnable aids for eorilotii^ lt te 

* The principal exeeption bring the elegleo riothm, in which the aecond^olaue, as 
waafint otaari^ rinwn in 1882 by Froleaaor Bndde, is regularly shartertliae the flnt, 
prodoclng a heltiDgi plrintivn cadence. See the present writer's Intcednotlon to the 

Uteninre of the Old Testament,” p. 4ta Mf* 



SCEPTICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.^ 2tl 
iMMed a^a ipsiniforipte which 

CUM errors which diffigam aU- Copiee of the 

Hebuwt^ comedown to ns, The>:«airiat^^ between 

tie ezistiihg Hebrew text and the^tezt iireu OT P'^ hf the Se^egint. 
«M s(MMxmea^ & (or gmps cf meieX ^^ 

which hiiist be cmuddered apbn ite own mentis ; bat emetimee the 
wuietieQf m end ihoM sf eternal la the boefca of 

jei;ei&M end^ SEbMdd^^ the teadi of the 

ccmsidspin^:^^^^!^ than the Hebrew— in the fprmer^^ 

Words, or one«mghth of the entire ho6k, being nmaipreiehilbd 
-^ In sinA cases question aiises, Which of tWo texts is the 

original P: dSsfO Ibe traiudators of, the Septnagint arbitiWnl^ Gii^ 
the teact which lay before them ? Or is ^e original ^xt pre sse d in 
the ^ptnegint, mid hu it been glossed, or of^erwiso eaqsuided, in 
the extant MSS. of tbe Hebrew ? The problem is a diflSbiilt one ; 
and these qaestions have been differen% answered’ by didBerent 
echolar^ some contending for the exolnsivo snperunity of.lho existing 
Hebrew text, otbers maintaining the anpedority of the S^itaagm 
The claims of each text to represent the author's antogp:Wpb hevs been 
greatly exaggerated by their respective advocates, espe^fy in Ibe 
case of Jereiniah :^bat therwi are certainly many cases in which the 
purer reading has been preserved by the Septnagint i 
least probable that in some of the passages in whieh tlm tWb texts 
differ in the bo^ named, the Hebrew has been gloss^ or .expand 
by a later hand. A similar problem is preunted by the Bo^ Of Job, 
thongh it hu not until recently attracted equal attention. 
ordinary Soptuagintal text of Job does not indeed differ nudionally in 
length from the Hebrew ; but it has been known Ihr Bmne tteu past 
that tiia tiwo Septaagint version of this book wu consideraMy dorter, 
and that the pteaent fonn of it is due to Origen> wIkv comparing it 
wid do Hebreir text u it was current in his day, and obser^g 
what /oqipeared ; to 1dm to be its deficiencies, snpplied dose (in his 

Hexapia de Greek version of Thepdotaon and other scmrpes. 

As wa^ mul^j^ed by transcription, the ssterida by 

whioh wbtmsc^ marke^ these addittons were negleoted ; and dps tid 
major^ of MSS. (iadwteg the ¥atioaa and the Sinaitic) ccmtain 
otoddog d: d^W elemmite of tlra ociguiaL 

verdni* auudsm however^ piwserved meio 

idetely Orix’s marks ;* ai^ qii^ Fathm Agbstino Ciasca 

has pobffdM, fnim two ICSS^ in de Borgia LLbrary at Rome, a 

• Two Giwtk (pod. Colbert. ISSS, in tbe Natienal Ubzwy ui and Cod. 

Vatic. 84S) ; two lattn, ooBtaiAing Jerome's revisioo of the Qld-Latin Version of Job 
based opAi the LXX. (ene in the nonastery of Marmoutier, tba others Cod. Bodl. 2426, 
printed by Lagerdeta bia ** XittheUangen,” vol. if. (18B7), pp. 189 ssfg.) ; and one Syriac, 
in the AnfavoslBa Lifavery at Milan— via, the Syriao translation of the ** HozapAar *’ 
teat of tba LXX., pabUsbod in pboto^lithognptio fbosiinils by Ceribni in 1874. 



Cbpitw txM^^ iiXX< :^Bqa^^ of 

additknB were ixitrbdnbed and 

OiiMea lliurjitoto 

■ table blowing ezao^j the^iwegeB of the Greek iiiQifr 

and they a^piM, idT bat nz^ witik ito^anngw 
' ^ ioBeitSiq^ five MSS. previoaely 

khown. The pxe-Origenian text at the JJKX* veMk^ 
in the haade of echolan ; and it diffine from that oontainad in ordinary 
editaoioa liF nearly 400 linee t oocomng 

»lfi SliO ■ ^ • f- - 

oa%ii^ text of &e LXX. haa now to be oom^tetd nbd^ 
two pcnnte i^ view. Firstly^ w^at is Idie exfdanatkm of Ito ^iSerKOcee 
fitoan ^ Hel>iPew? Wmw the' lines not represented^ by 

the ^rani^l^^ Or does it exhibit the inoiie pntdti^^ fi 

of the IxKfie, and were these lines inserted afterwards arUtoirily in 
the Hebrew ? DUlmann, the anthor of the most recent, as wdl as 
the inoat masterly, commentary on Job, m an elaborate essay on the 
nil^eot pablkhed in 1890, t argnes for the former explanation ; Pro- 
fessor l^okell ad<^tB the latter. The LXX version of Job, even 
where there IS no reason for snpposing that the Hebrew MSS.^ upon 
which it was based, read differently K from onil^ is often free and 
paraphrastic : there are numerous passages which the translators 
altogether failed to understand) others they seem to have abridged 
or oaadensed ; in others, again, they evidently sought io soften or 
modify eaitressionB which seemed derogatory to the dignity or justice 
of God ; § and the absence from version of the four hundred lines 
in question is attributed by Dillmann (except in tiie case of a few 
passages in which he allows that the shorter text of the LXX. may be 
the more original) to one or other of the causes just iudioated. In 
P r ofhsBo r Bickell himself accepted the same explanation inlSSfi^ |) 
It Is it is not entirely free from objection; for tiiough the 

loose; translation may account reasonably for several of the 

oinlstiofldi in other cases it is at least not apparent why 

the motivas sbggeated should have operated with the tnm^tom. On 
the cihev lM^ Pridhmor Biokell's present h^^thesis cannot^ said 
to have gseater probability in its favour : again and again, the sappossd 
inseitio^ ^ miem to us to be so relsiled to tiie^^ 

in wh&^ they itia^ cannot oomprriiend how it would occur 

^ **8a(mmna /Bibhoraw^^ Copfco-Babidica JSuRei BoigUmi, junu et 

BumMiraF 8. CorsTufriitioiilfi de propaganda fide, studio F. Angnstiiii Ciasca, Sdlta,’* 
■. v^U. .1889). 

t Sot 400 irnti. as in mora titan once said by Dr. X^on (pp. 40, 50, 55). 

X '* IranBactionB of the Ro^ai Frussfaui Aca^n^ of Sedences st Barilo, ** 1890, 
pp. 1S4.V73 (a criticism of the ahi(f^ Wt 'tba JJXX. text of Job, in fcbo late Dx. 
Hatch's ** Frf**Tt Itt 

§ BeS Dr. Btoceirs own exempt fflllibrtation, De Isdoie ao raHcaiet^^ Alex* 

anarinm in ioterpretando libro Jobi *' (1808), pp. 41 moa' 

Jl See the lunsbrnek ** Zeitsobiift fdr Xatholuche 1880» pp. 



" OF TUB TBs^AmNTr ass 

to axL inter^lii«r to ; intn^iioe them : they to 

parte of the text; m the Elilm speeches (cbsps^aczxiLi-zzzm,^ they eren 

^fl^ke of l£e peonUar Htetavy efaarad^r belptHS^g speeches 

gSQSrally^ Nor doipjthe LSX relieve say of ml of 

1^9 bd#:» it u Btosb^dilBQail^^ 

to ite aigoiBeiit of the poem are xxiv. 1^21^ and (topseiWy).f 9 p^ 

lia^2S; .bat the omieBum the daiiae sm. 

topomd daiise of ^ 

mitigate the diffioalty ia It^my be^'g^ that ia 

isolated cases the Hebrew text may paedhly have Immi K^imd^ 
danse or clauses sot in the LXX. j hot 
whd9 it OBxiiiGi^ smtexial gxoohdg, that t^ biiafer KOu 

text doh pom any olaimB to snpexwity ^e lo 
Hebi|w tp^* We are willing to allow that a perfiai^y satis&otory 
explanation of the LXX« text of Job is not apparent; but the oauses 
. stiggested abore. and the possibUity that the trandatm m 
pendent nppn a NIB. had in parts been defectiFdy^^t^^ 
seem tb nsto be snppodtiou preferable.to Fjpq^^ 

hypotheBis,i^ ■, ^ ' . 

Althon||h; howerer, on mate the shorter text 

possesses no advantages over the longer Hebrenr^^, is. it pq(^^ 
secondly^ that it poBsesses any of a formal character 
other words, lex^ any snppmt to Professor Bidcdl’s theoiy of the 
form of Hebrew podiy ? As was remarked above, in Syziae poetry, 
not only are the mdividnal lines of determinate length, bnt are 
gron^ in or stanzas, each, in one and; the Sams ppem, 

Qomprising the aame number of lines. Sometimes, oertaMy* 
poeins fall natnrally into shdi strophes : Ps. csiv., forbuitanoe^^^m 
eyidrady of four atA>phe8, of two verses (or four lines) It is 

bat rar^, however, that the strophes are as regnhir asfin t^s 
eawp^ l avan wh^ are pretty clearly markeid, as $ Ps. di, 
iii.; : xui^xsocviL (where, accepting a most probable emendatiicni in 
verse 2d, the stropbes are marked by the alphabetic arrangement), xlvL 
(where tW ze&nin^^^^d appears to have dropped out apd- 

djentd^ T* 3), ihey ato ndi <^ absdntely unitbrm len^ f 
jkei|iien% they are mnc^ leas dearly marked aid mndi lesa^^^ 
than in Ae examples quoted. In &di, die subdivisions of a Pdnew 
poetti^ :to jud^ we ^,pQ iacmi ' 'i^''''^^ 

rnl^. no to 

hava that: t^ be uniformly of eqaahln length. 

Pressor Biekell, however, holdB that strophes, not fan than metre, 
were of^ essinee of poetary ;eaiid the enSire poem of Job 

* Of qoBTia it to not dhputed thut the aaUm up e*flbei (ckiisiztt -aa«?tL>aj» no part 
of the original ttoeBi of Job i bat theie (ftongh am amital omUfioaa or abzug- 
meat!) axe eontamad in tto %XX. 



51 ^^^ Rsvmir, 

ii wtSeiilttted tiito ^ili« fiynimetiy 

ftw psodvoed is imdeiiisbly ittMetive : a paga of Dr. D^km’t Job bao 
^ a^lpoaraiido 0^^^ Memoriam." ^Nbor, if ^ 

Wiu&ir teztb uit stood, aiiapltfi jniid^ atonoe, qifydtihoidy ineo^ 

; inodSGbiii&^ ts> miek »^i|tai4 il bo4«tiiml ipo^ aftCHlmte it 
tO'^ original Biatim ; or, agidii, if it weib & appear tliiat tbe riunter 
ol lbe LXX. to ba an aiignatot^^^^ 

in lafOitv of tbk tiixt 

to Itoe aapporitioita is oonaistot with tbo iaeta So litlito 

4oea LXX. te^ lend ittol to Priilitog 

IBicb^o Ibat be ia only able to carry it tbtoi^ by tbC con- 

tjnnal cuntoto, wtoont any sapjport from eitber MSS; or itoent 
T«i«ottB, of sedimdant Hoes ; in oe. iii-x., (br initeiioe, irhm tbc LXX. 
orilio fire linea^y (vii. 8, ix. 24^*^, x. 4^), Profeeaor Bbkelt is ^iged 
to’ zejeot in ib^ than fifty and in other pito 

tbe poto there are omitoons of lines on the same if not a Isalpier 
tote, to say noiSiing of frequent inrersions and transposirioiiB. 
toto b> tis to exceed altog^er what is legitimate; a ^eory which 
ciii>ofi% be maintained by such wholesale manipnlatto of the* text 
of an anotent author cannot be a sound one. Given Profes|or Biokeirs 
text (wliich is also that of Br. BUlon) as the original form of the 
poem of Job, we cannot understand how the existing Hebrew text 
can ha^ been developed out of it : the idterations of various kinda-^ 
sCtoyto we saw abore« affecting single words, others involving the 
imeroon or tansposition of entire lines — which again and again have 
to be postulated, appear to us to be altogether incredible. f We do 
not doubt that there are eirors in the existing Hebrew text'^ the 
book ; we do not doubt also that these may in some cases be oorrOcted 
vriCh to help of the ancient versions,' or even omsionally by oonjeo- 
ttcre ;^'^ aHow, moreover, that Dr. BiokelFs treataent of 

toril is often extremely clever and suggestive : but, wh«a all' has 
been tody we cam consider that he has established his theory ; the 

mililcid’ lioences which he is obliged to allow Mraself, and the violent 
iibtoes wltot^ to continually takes wi|^ the text, are in our jndg- 
mto ^ Nevertheless, the text of the Book of Job, 

ttos is what Dr. Billon presents to Baglisb 

toderf on the barii of ritot 

fbOolo^cifi The term “discoveries,** mtiife be 

cltoly defimte asctosstoieiit 

<ff ih^^ Septugint text of Job may, indeed, to jus^ sj^led 

a diseovery ; but that tsx^ the pristovB tom 

of to or not, is; ai %e bto toeii, not idento^ with 

* See the papns cited p 2SS. note f ; ato, more reoently, Du Bach Job naoh 
Anleitmx der Eftropbilft nod dar S^pnHgteta auf eeine nnprQngliche Konn sariick- 
gafebrt sad im TemmaMe dea Urtettee stoseiCst**' (|Vien, 1894). 
t Tlie Pnliw bav« to be adjoeted- to fTofanor BioMl'a ajatem l^^aiaillar waana. 



^*SCjBimC8 OF TffS' Qtm TSSTAMENTr mfk 

iliipporti to ]ii» :iE^^ Biu 

vfdii^ tlMf wUloa the not g^s text bused 

philolQgiiOid diflfx>7eriee,T W m the 

Imi$II ^ e reoeat Qnoilrtaia metarieel h jpotheak. 

*8 > whole in proae, the poetioil fentt being 
oaaSiied Ihoeght beoomeB oreeate- 

^ae Uule aoope in thie book to tlie application of a metrioal tbeoiy* 
Bet to boek^^^ p anotor kind, wMdi 1^^^ 

Bi^dl see^ by anotbtt* hypotheeLs. Afto to 

.'Chi^tei^ to to[im of thongbt is often impexfeet ; to argnineHt 
is incompletely ^^eloped ; and abrupt tmnsitioiia are freqnent. Pi^ 
fesaor Bltoll» in a small volame published in 1884^* and conki^tiig 
amoni^t otiiM things (pp 28-45) an excellent Baiiimf|t|:y of to spppe 
of to tokj propounded a most ingetdone hypc^hesis with to view 
of aoQonntiiig to these imperfections. He cx>njectitred tito to 
present eondidon of the book was the resnlt of a dislocation of Ibe 
sheets of i^e <n 9 ginal Hebrew MS., and of the addition of a immber 
of deUberate^ to — ^the lattw being intended partly to 

join together to unconnected verses which in conse^inenee of to . 
dislocadcm were unexpectedly placed side by side, parify^tD toe 
down or neutralise the very unorthodox teaching of to Original 
writer. The MS. which thus became dislocated is supposed to have ; 
exmsisted of fasdcuU of four doable leaves each; through an ^ 

dental loosening of some of the leaves tomihg the two middle fasclr : 
culi, a disarrangement took place, and when the MS. was fastened 
together again, an almost entirely new order arose. t As the to^ of 
the book in the Septuagint agrees with that of to Hebrew, to dk*^ 
arrangement must have been effected before that verBion^wsiS com* 
plfts4 It ms^ be doubted whether at such a date Hebrew imtm 
had b^un to use to book^form in preleiunoe to to roll-form ; but 
waivii^r this point, there is in prindple no objeotaon to to hypothesiB 
of an accidssital distocation of leaves, provided it sapplies a natural 
and reasonable explanation to foots. It is, however, a litto 
singulair tot in a MS.^ embracing only twenty-one or twsin%-twb 
tove% to to end of to leaves shcmld have to 

thatpUrhsix tito had becH^ afforded no dne ib tbsir 

propenorder^ And that the matortxtodhed 

on tosatoSltos^eB fo hetoctoNdonB 

in . to - foeq:gen1iy '':' p! j ^ . 

other additiona to tiimspotooDS too to in msto 

aooonnt for the pmsent form of to text. eThe hypo&tos of ori^to^ 

.* : *y p«flr ntogst.: to to ’ 

sentflokelten Textoi, Uobsneteotig nad ErlUiUiiiif; " (Iniiibvkgic, lS84y. 
t TJm bypotiieBis is axpbdMd fo greater detail by Dn DUlon, p. 93 ««. 
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simply, would beli plftilisible it liU8,< itt 
o^opinioii, to*: be supplemented by far too many anoiilary- hypotbeaes of 
tfsafisposiliion, and other alteratioDB, to be reaeonabfy prdbidil^ 
liib glad tb have our judgment on this point om^rinOd of^ a 

hkogt competent and impiniial professor ObeynW 

agiidng that th^^^ taken in its^^ m a pea^ 

feetfy adzmssible One^ inoobeds r ^ ^ 

limu the pbssibiHty to the of the * accident ’ is a long 

step. Apart from Other dhBetilties in the theory, the number and arbitral 
xinsss pf the tiiiumpnsiUone, ad^tionis^^^w are reascm. enough to 

make ozm he^ytate to aixsept it ; and when we pass from the very plauiable 
arrangement Of the contents (BickeQ, pp. 53, 54) to the ti'anelatioii of the 
text, it i« (^n only possible to make them tally by a violent and imajginative 
exeimaia.^ 


We mnat, of oonrse, not be misunderstood as denying the l^cal 
imperfections of Ecclesiastes: bat instead of having recourse to a 
tbeozy snch as this for their e^rplanation, we prefer to suppose that 
the author himself is responsible for them, having perhaps written 
down his meditations at different times, and through some accidental 
cause having been prevented from arranging them in ^fectly logical 
or consistent order. 

In the text upon which his translation of Job and Ecclesiastes is 
based, Br. Dillon, as we have already said, follows Professor Biekell 
implicitly : our verdict apon the one is consequently our verdict upon 
the other. Individual emendations adopted by Professor Blckell in 
both books are, we allow, highly probable ; but, taken in the whole, 
both texts, as thus “ restored,"' are too full of corrections, introduced 
upon the basis of hypotheses which, however cleverly elaborated by 
their author, are so far from being proven, that they postulate for 
their truth an amount of textual corruption and textu^ alteration far 
in excess of what can be granted as probable. 

3. We may now pass to the philosophy of Dr. Dillon’s book. Dr; 
DflliHi is a clever writer : his style is smart and vigorous ; and naturally 
there a<re in the course of his pages many just remarks on the scope 
and ddft Cf th^ which he has undertaken to expound. But 

there Is also a good deal of ex^geration,^ and much which does 
not appear to its to be estal^hed at all. We can S 3 nttpathise with 
the. feelings wMch j^ Dillon to satirise (pp. 1^, S2) t^-per* 

sons who affect to dis<^er m of Job *^the umst stitei^ 

proofs, of the Christ^ "dispensation but we should that at 

the present day the^itebet of suA^rsons, at least in edaoajbed eMes, 

* “Job a:.(] fiojomon '' flSST.'; p, 874, 0 ^. Dr. Dillon (p. 92} speaks of 

Ihro&HSSor BiekjBlVs riwrniiigc'uevl as liaviag “ received tite adhSflfon of some of the 
most authoritative Biblical schc^am oa Continent/* It la our 111 fortruie uot to 
know wLo thcM: arL'. BuOiieii, tn the stvroud edition of hia “Oudetxoek ” 

(voi. iii. pan i. p. 17:! . ai.!!o ailr'kiring r.he aij’.kor'H h4;;:ienesii, points out tlie ''ISi- 
C'.iliiusguil iniprolmi i I !:■(;' uhlrh ai(«rh t<>h:t>hv;>o:!:«‘3iB ; Corelli, Konig, and Wiide*^ 
boor, in the.r ret>i>Gctiie *' Iniiudjciions," al«o isgree in rejecting It. 
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sioBt Authoritative of modern rommentatora oil the booh-^ibr instance, 
Ph^feBBor A. B. Davidson in this countiy,* * * § or TMUm^pm Itx Germany. 
J^d tlie ^ Dillon apjdias Ibr elacidaring the 

of are panoadedi e mufcaken 

ine. Schopenhai^B : the cmd of poni- 

nui^^ the ultimate reality of all things is a hiind, 

nnoopBQbns will, the aimleBB bat irresistible strivings of whiiiiligiqBp^ 
the world of intell^ not Iobb than the world of material naitm% at 
the Basm riine dooming the former to perennial disappointment and 
deflpflir-HEiite^ the philosophy which seems to him tp esj^in besd 
the p^enomeno of 1^^ and he reads its argoments or oomdnrions in 
the words of Joh> Koheleth, and Agar. The problems with which 
theiie writers deal^the relation of happiness to virtn;^ the question- 
ings saggested by the moral anomalies of the world, the mysteries 
attendant upon birth and decay, are indeed those which, when brooded 
over by men embittered or depressed by the adverse ommutstanaes of 
life, tend to evoke pessimistic thoughts ; but we are entirely : unable 
to perceive thit any of these Israelitish scepticB are pessimistU/ in the 
sense for which Dr. Dillon contends-f Job, aooeptiog the braditianal 
view of the explanation of acute suffering, is sorely tried by tim anto 
gonism which it creates with his own conscionsneBS of innooeae^ and 
is tempted for a while to believe that God is his unjust persecutor and 
foe ; but in his lowest depths of despair he never wholly loses his tmst 
in a loving and gracious God,t and in the end his faith is reassured 
and restored by the glorious presentation of the infinite capadtieB of 
the divine nature, contained in chapters xxxviiL—zxxix. We cannot 
discover in this speech, or in Job’s confession elicited by it (xl. 4, 5 ; 
xlii. 2-6), the pessimistic teachings which Dr, Dillon (pp. 32, 81 
finds expressed in it ; and we believe that Dillmann and Professor 
Davidacm have far more truly understood its real import. Dr. Dillon’s 
judgment on Kdheleth is less wide of the mark; bat even here 
he reads into his words (pp. 110>ll3) the definite conclusions of 
^liloBOphic pessimism, { which we are convinced were not in the 
author’s though^, ^^ol^leth is no advocate of a philosophic sysi^ : 
hb pesrinrifi^ musmgs^^a^ the spontaneons re^cticua 

spirit disappointed in life^ and impelled to unnatural despair hf tlm 
depibwed agd artificial oircumstances '^of the riiae^ 

• lathe Bible for Schools sad CoUsges.** 4 

Pp. 27, 81 teq., 11^114, IM, Aco. 

t See z. 8-12-, z?i. 19.; :dz, 25-27 (where, tboogh we muB that tbs flist claaee of 
V. 86 i« probably oorrapt, we are w^hine bat ttgpSM with ‘Sr;aCeaM>r Bickeirs 
^*jsfito(atiOB m 18, 204 of Da DilUm's volouie.) a 

§ E.g. (p. 113; “ there le aothing pobitire bat patn, aothii^ xeiBl but the Steraal 

will, wbioh !■ oenalnly iinlmowabUs, aad probably uBoousdeae." > The reDderioe of 
Job xli. 16 (pp 10, 12, ISi), '*Tbe erring one and Mi «*rar;«iEe. hia [Gods],” xeealu 
solely from a coneotioa introduced on aooouat of xeetilesl ezlgimdes. W 
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aro ol M wluiedi BdU^^ W* 11 Ochi^ 

-tieEsaed V anxeaiioiiad mdi aa aaiawfaHia ifee^ ia 

maaiy different agea aad eUii^ and ia dne to t^^ 
or dkaraote|; The aonroe cff 

paMbtio doo^ Br. Bplon beuerea to haro bean tl^ taaoISiiga of 
Boddluit which he xcay wdl have praietrated to Baloatine^^r-^ 
44oxaadcia^-^t the da;^ when the book waa probably oompoiwd 
(about B.a 200). It oaam>t be denied that eoboea of thia teac^ng 
may have reached Koheleth’s ear, as echoes of the pEMcaktkma of 
Ei^enma or the Stoa may have reached it likewise, and determined 
in aome oasea the line of hia thought. Greek inffumioeB were nearer 
at hand f and Dr* Dillon does not addnoe any specially djatbictive 
pcanta of oontact between the teachings of Kobelcth and those of 
Buddha. But, aa Comill remaihs, t impressed as Kbheleth ia with 
tike anomalies and unsolved riddles which the moral order of the 
world presents, he just does noi draw from them the iogical 
pessimiatio opnclusion, that there is no God, and that the world ia a 
play^ball of blind chance : in spite of the appearanoea which seem so 
often to belie it, he never abandons his theistic faith, $ or loses his 
belidT in a providential guidance of human affairs. || Ejoheleth is no 
tmepeesimist : and his book is thus not a confession of the weakness, 
but an evidence of tiie strength, of the religion of the Old Testament. 

We have written so fully upon Job and Koheletb, that on the 
proverbs of “ Agnr ’* (Prov. xxx.) our remarks must be brief. No 
doubt there is much to be said in favour of the view of Ewald and 
others, that in this chapter, verses 1-4 are the words of a sceptic, 
declaring his inability to find ont God, or to realise the mystery of 
Hia existence, to which verses 5-6 are intended as the reply of orthodox 
tbedogy. It is, however, by no means clear that the sceptic is Agnr 
bimaelf. Agur may with equal reason be held to be the author of the 
c^ptSr as a whole, who first quotes the sceptical argument, and 
&en f^taches to it the reply. The'^groups of aphorisms Which follow 
aaw oertainly not connected with one another : but (as in the case of 
most of the proverbs in chapters x. sggf.) no connection may have been 
intended their original author. It seems ^ to us that Dr. Dillon 
reads into these aphorisms a great deal which is not in them ;ir and 
the manner in which he supposes some of them to be due to a later 
interpolator. Who misimderBbSod the genuine sayings o^ Agur (w. 

* "Pestimifim : a Biatcay mad a Oxitiolaia ’* (1887), chap. ii. 

t ^^CoiiHtruci ive EthicH” (1886), p. 288 MO' 

t "Einleitnng ia titu alte Teitraent ” (1891), § 42, 3. 

8 Bo Oheyae, Lc,, pp. 201, 3^ in fpite ol the passage quoted from him bjr Dr. 
Dillon on p. 120. 

H or. Bccl. il. 26; ▼. 7 ; rii. 18, 26 ; Vlfi. 12, 18. On xi. zii. l*-the former of 
whibh Is oBoltted bj BiokeU, the latter, after Oittz, very infelioitoasly emeitded— the 
writermost be permuted to refer to his ** mtrodaotion,” p. 448 see. 

IF Pjjll8M4iv 164-6. ^ ^ ^ 



^ySCSPTICS OF THF OLD TESTAMENTS 2Bf 

; ; i2^ tsiid eoagkt to supply 

tke ttMkAeat-^ appcm^ iiiij^^m be 

psiitieiilsdy far-f^iohed. 

Pn Billtm’s ^^ecfui fseems tbns to ns to be as qwMrtaon^te as bis 

bsitt^ aA the^t^ it. 

iM> ^ and the ^ Soejtoi?^ ^ ® 

iit^: they fepvesebt m the literatare d - 

the homan mind ever and anon aeimBies 
In fiioe hf Iheprablen^ life and society. Bnt Ibr neiS^ir 

one nor tiie other islhe soeptical solntbn a final one : neither 
abandons his faith. Whether the philosophical System bf 

8chd|ieilhaaer Is a just explanation of natnre and life> we are not 
here called upon to consider : but even though it be assnined, finr the 
siE^e of argntnent, that it is, it finds no support from the Sceptbs ” of 
the Old Testament, nor can any of its charaotermtic prinmples be 
applied without arbitrariness to the interpretation of their iVritingS. 
The world contains enigmas ; and there are mysteries oonnected with 
both God and human nature, which the human mind cannot solve. 
But, in iace of those enigmas and mysteries, there is a scepticism, as 
there is also an agnosticism, which does not end in negatio% which 
is relative and not absolute, and which is consistent not only /^iih 
Judaism, but even with Christian Theism ; and it is that, ahd not the 
ptmciples of Sohopenhauerb philosophy, which is represented in the 
writings of the “ Sceptics of the Old Testament.”* 

* Although, for the reasonci stated above, we do not feel able to accept Professor 
lUckell’s metrical system, we nevertheless desire to piaoe on record onr aume of the 
Interest and valae of his studies on the poetry of the Old Testament ; no fottire com- 
mentator can afford, for instance, to disregard his ** Kritische BearbeiUing V of the 
books refewed to on p. 258 (note $). In the ** Transactions of the Imperial Academy 
of fi<^noes at Vienna” (ridl,-Hist. Class), vol. 131 (1894), art. 5, he has recovered 
ff<^ Nslb L 2*ii. 2 (Heb. 3) an alphabedoal poem, coxuisting of eleven metrical 
strophes of fbar lines each : his recon|i||aetion involves naturally some corrections 
and r!'H>:s|x»6iuon> ; but ii is siirpriairg ffist he shovdd have succeeded atalL And, 
ilicugh ceioiiH of hii restorHiioR may iic oiKin to critioism, be has shown convincingly 
in (hir "Zeitsclirifr fur Kafholi.-cbi' Tliroiogic,' 1882, p. 326 that the original 
the closing vcmes of ^;«;irhpsiaMjcu« •!!. 13-30) was likewise an alphabethnil 

aj^stich. 



THl ABIC! i^IA^ QtJES^^^ ; BtlRdPE 
Russia? 


1 FBICA, a Syracuse for Europe, may postpone or prevent the 
jlx peaceful solutipn of the Armenian question ; but it is at least 
probable that when Parliament asBembles Armenian a&irs will receive 
the ansdpus attention which they deserve. A statem«at of that 
question, with all its esaentiAl facts and features, has already appeared 
in the pages of this Review ; I would refer the reader to the series 
of articles by the present writer in the June, July, and September 
numbers of 189i. Those articles embody the results on the political 
side of my long journey both in Russian and in Turkish Armenia 
during the years 1893 and 1894, which included a protracted stay in 
Bra^um. They record the conclusions of a simple traveller and 
att(4ont, whose judgment was not affected by any preconoeiv^ sym- 
pathy with the Armenians or prejudice against their rulers, Russian 
or ^l&kish. It was my endeavour |g approach the sulrject, not only 
from standpoint of the goveme^but also fion: that (ff the domi- 
naht peoples and of the authorities whose protection and hospitality 1 
enj^^. In what concerned the solution of the Armenian question 
in Ttitkey— Hind that is ^e question with which Europe u now called 
upph to deeil^I indicated a policy and drew the outlines of an 
a^uiistrative sdui^me wh^ if the one had been adopted and Ilie 
Other placed ihto execution by the Turkish Govemment, wooldi I 
venture to think, hive oompo^ the growing fermentation in! 
Amentan provinces, while maintaming their power intact, and would 
havl ^Ved their emigre fiOm the Seri catastr<^hes and poUtk^ 
crises whldi during the pnft year have shaken R tb the 
deprived the State of the Bm*viOes of its most ca^He advisers, and 
aii^ted the of mimy aiibng its truest £^ds abroi^ 

^ a strong s^M of the presnot 
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ArmemuxB, md raaliiiag to iSa foil all tlio hio^voca aii^ miseTy 

ol wbfo]^ Ameiiiii past year beea Ute scene, 1 shonld^ 

find it ^fficnlt to wil^hcdd synipathy OliTiMiiaii pop 

^ey el lot with the finisiaB Empuw and to 

l^tionJBurope, wh^ has failed to oany out her sblemit ohligaliioDs 
: inwsHs them, to fotib Itnesia to come to their aid. It does not, 
appear that imy snch step has been taken by the 

scmia amon^ the most ardent of their aappiortm 
tn England i^ve pared the way for the adoption id eonm* 'Wii9 
Armenians may prefer to drink their oup to the dregS) rat^r 
^ jeopardize still fnrther their national indiridnality, already menaoed 
by Bnschui rale. On this, as on so many other critical occaehms in. 
the painfol annals of their national history, they may pre^r to submit 
to all the oonseqaences of a destiny which has pla^ them as an 
advance guard to Western civilisation on the bridge which hMids 
throogh Asia to the West. We are like a wheat-field reaped by 
bad hasbandmen/’ writes an Armenian historian of the tenth oentEiiy 
when bringing bis work to a close; **it is surrounded on all by 
clonds and thick mist. 1 cannot foresee what will happen to us in 
the future. W© shall bow to the decrees of Providence.” 

But Enrcpe will be very foolish if she wraps herself up in the 
illusion that this question can be indefinitely postpoued. Jlft us 
« suppose that the Armenians, to whom she is bound by treaty, are 
extirpated : would the difiSculties of the situation be lessened or dis- 
appear? What would happen under such a conceivable hypothesiB ? 
The Kurds, who inhabit the border ranges of Armenia, would awann 
into the settled and cultivated area of the tobleland T^ 

jUmenians gone, their depredations would be directed agarnst that 
second line of resistance which has as yet been scarcely toudicd : the 
brunt of their mcarsions would fall upon the Mohammedan settled 
population; it would be the peaceful Mohammedans who would be 
Tequired during the long Armenfon winter to provide this pastoral 
people with fodder for their cattle and with grain. With the $sap- 
pearanee of the Armenians all the useful arts of life would vanish or 
ipi di^ae* The country would lapse into oompleto barba^^^^ 
and we ebculd be face to face with the situation of a povince boa^^ 
ing the B frontier, o^r which |^e Kurdish tribes awiwmed 
uuribnukedf^^M formed l^e receptacle for all the womt elements 

fo jAe |x>pu^^ Bussian rule. Such a aitua- 

tolerated by Bnssia^ erish the 
would oompri to intervene; 
Bosiiaa occupation, which ia now a political altora^ve, would then 
be likely to become a politioal necessity. / 

K6 doubt there are many persons who wb^ not View with dis- 
the ocenpetioD: by Bassia of Tuvkiefa Anaenia, sod the 
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dUl^««HiiBi» «ay |to.,:' , 

ii^jiiite the edyobMee itf ■«*:« |»g^ *w amtaig Ae naoM^m 
ImQiaii It is ndt nseessairy itt plsos 

xBoidlj npon the weak aide of the modern hurnsnitarfati 

do mors than allnde to that element, i mi^ht almost ^say 

rendm the hnmanitarian spirit infirm in notion mm ,; 
with a diplomatio eheok. Pnblic opinion in Engtod has 
Spe^en loadly and deoisi^^y in the Armenian qaestion ; two OauUifeiii? 
ham khen energetic yet, from some reason which has hot yet 

been eUzMeiently explained, tHeir intervention remains withont iresnllb 
Mmiy tnihds are inclined, throQgh a feeling of sheer weariness, ; to 
abandon the irksome task, and, idthongh the proposal does not i^petr 
to ham emanated from the Armenians, to adopt the solutloh which 
the attitnde of the Bnssian Gk)Vdniment tends to render imperstim 
and to open the door to the forces of the Tsar. 

Tet the humanitarian spirit is bat the product of Western mvtlisa^ 
iaon, and it is Wistem civilisation pressing eastwards into Asia that 
has bmoght the Armenian qaestion to an acute phase. Will it oon- 
tiibute to the true interests of oar civilisstion that Bassia should 
occupy Armenia? In the first place, we shall be throwing into the 
arms of a people who are less capable of cultivation than they a race 
which not only belongs by long history and tradition to the family of 
cultivated nations, but has displayed the most surprimng aptitude ^ 
within the last few decades to assimilate Western ideas. The Armenian 
who toms his eyes towards Bussia sees the more cultivated races 
either driven from the Bnssian Empire or made the object of a constant 
jealou^ and antipathy rather than of increasing respect. If he turns 
Ibr counsel in this crisis of bis national history to the ^iritual head 
of his religion and the former leader of his nationj the Catholikos 
at Etchmiadzin, he is confronted by the Bnssian power enthroned 
Vrithin his sanotuary, and inspiring or paralysing, through the 
machinery of the Synod, the action of the supreme ruler of his 
Chiir^/ He feels that, once in poBsession of the Turkish half of 
Annsitia, i^e mask, which has hitherto scarcely veiled the policy of 
Russia, will be completely cast aside, that there will be an end to 
Im narixmid individuality and to the language and leligioa uMiek 
through m m«iy k>hg ee^uries of subservience he has nf^ield and 
' '{Ufmermd inlnct.;.'' ■ ■ ■' 

But, in the Second place, the question taismi wider and asoee 
isidmentaaB issues tiliaa the Ihte of the Armenian race.. Once BUsshi 
has moved across her weihdefined natural frontier, his occupied the 
pebviiioeB of TorJdflft Armiliua a^^ the passes whidi- open west js^ 
south, the is in command ^ an imposing 8tiate|pcid w 

Is w menace alike to Foymre nsd to 

the Mem firom the Meditmeaneen^^a^ 



Indift ift iiol} «ii Ik is 'm- wM- ikSsctocis-^-xiieasnre of 

tiMf-valoe^^iOf AnBexB» rtntegicsl We mij^t 

avoki many gimve polilioal‘S(rfm i£ onr maps wme 
i«Ai£^ exempUftsd l6k» eoying 

that; he #ho is master of the soaroes of a river is master of river 
itself. Vast allnvial plsdns, which were at one peric^ 

nhiniberhipted from the monntain girdle of Armenia to fbe 
htod of the Persiau Onlf, an^ they are traversed by the mighty atarsaBoa 

the Armenian tabMind. 
Fitmi Balia which is only one hundred miles from the MeditW^Oim* 
^ itbm Mosul which is oioses to Li^e Van than is Tiflis, you have tim 
navigfrible waterway of two magnificent rivers, which are so well 
adapted for transpc^ on a large scale, and water ooun^es so thinly 
populated that, in a military sense, they may almost be said to anni- 
hilate space. As a natural corollary Persia fallB to Bussia, and a 
Busdan fleet rides in the Persian G-alf. Nor iS; die position less 
commanding if we turn our eyes towards the we8i||l; the 

gate oi Asia Minor, is sitnated at the head of l^at great imtural 
passage which, brandling off into numerous smaller bif orcattona^ lejsds 
westward to the Mediterranean Sea. ^ 

Would Western civilisation be the gainer or the loser by such aa? 
tmidon, amountiBg to predominance, of the Bussian power ? ^Ihe 
many amiable qualities of the Bussian character, which perhaps no 
parson is better qualified to appreciate than the traveller who has 
mijoyed Bussian hospitality, disarm those feelings of anreasoning 
antipathy which, when once they have arisen between natimis, are 
the most difficult to allay. But the Bussian Oovenment has Un^ 
happily precluded itself from appealing to the higher instiiioto of the 
oaldyati^ European peoples. Their ruthless treatment of the Jews^ 
shsir mrude panslavic policy, nay, the recent perseootitm of that hand- 
ful Btttsrian colonists in Armenia who are religious exiles rather 
tlto colonitts, debar them from such an appeal; Their commercial 
pj^Cy is not calculated to enlist the goc^will of the oomm^dal 
cUhm in Biuoper have sealed up that natural avenue ; of 
/Weatom with Asis by the Black Sea aud the ydl^ tri the 

Ete ^ manner they have themselves afforded the atrangest 
add arguments to those who still see in tim 

Eminto a ail Uiat Europe holds dear, and wl^ 

pcQ^i^. of the first NapoleoD, that Europe would egaia be bym^ 

the bsrbariana of the l^^dfirii- 
rsued the i-qaes- 

' ' ... caA^;d0:'nd>rii^ {dace 

to. ;'he 

rimite^ by iatsriHiitsd psstsn to the oonriismijtion^^^ large Mthemes 
finrihs immedtsto sagsnmtkii of the Tsfhtsk Empife which they 
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'rJ^^ my ' 

pBmnmu Articles, tifac Armeiiii^ quastioo w bji m ^ r«^ 

61 tbc better govammeiKt a 11 the Asiatic Evinces of 
jjyt^ elem^ ^uitj 

fHxaaqj^j it k a better admioktreliQii 

inhabited by peac^ibkr Arfliea^ns and Mohaminedai^raikd^ ove^^ 
by the lawless Kerdish tribes. The same conditions/ Mstormt^ ^ 4 ^^ 
aecsal, whit^ obtain in the east of tbe EapbrateSr 1 1 ^ 

Armenia properj ate not fonad, or are foftd only to a limited extent^ 
in the provinces whidx lie upon the west. In those provinces these 
k no a^ Kardish- Armenian qaestion» and it k that question 

which k the kernel of the Armenian qaealioa, and which k» in some 
ne^eetSj the most difficult to treat. To our kUnre to grapple with 
that Administrative problem no less than to the squandering of the 
XE^ve power at our disposal in the attempt to reform all Turkish 
nbnsesiWer the gpater part of Asia Minor at once, may be attriboted 
in a great meaai|h» the lamentable want of success wbi<^ attended the 
efforts of our ambassador and his military consuls after the last 
Bas8o*l'Qrkkh war. If you journey over the whole extent of Armenia 
proper subject to the Saltan% role, what are the grievanoes on the 
part of the Christian population which fill the eye and besiege the 
ear? Measures to redress the inequality of Christians and 
Mohammedans, reforms of the judicial system, an improved scheme of 
communal government — not a word will you bear of all these. StiU 
leas, in that dull atmosphere of poverty and misery, k the imagina- 
tion roused by visions of an Armenian governor-general, and of an 
independent Armenian State. It is the absence of all seburity for 
life and property, it is the spectacle of an unarmed Christian popular 
'^on exposed to an organised system of outrage and exaction on the 
part of armed Kurdish tribes that arrest the travellers interest, and 
divett it from those much lees elementary questions which have been 
raked in connection with the Armenian cause. 

The valuable Memorandum attached to the stillborn schmue^cf 
ref oniis which was the work of the Gbvemment of Lord Bosebery,and 
which k known as the ** May scheme,’’ lays particular emi^asis ufK^n 
necessity of carefully selecting and streogtheuing the haxids of the 
provincial governors, and contemplates an eventual reduetion m 
immber of vilayet s. Both this memorandum and :th^ .provkkvMl 
iqppear to have been eliminated from the scheme aeoepted /by 4^^ 
Government of Lord Salkbnry, and sanctioned by. the Sidtan Id 
Ootober last. Had they been adopted it would at least hat^ 
posslldet under the scheu#*/ to ky Gte foundalkns^^ 
eentinit^ provincial admixlli^tdliien in . the^^^^^ 
ikphnd^And to deal m n dmiie mfmner with4te J^ 

of Arrmenkn qnefitkn ikelf. Wben ones 
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proper; EttplinByi, 1^ Tarkirii Empipe 

b« tte o^^nt pmamiipoa ct£ au^iuy 

itgauM^^^ KnrdSfand Enn^will be'^lMd ima tSw 
f - to- li wi^j Irfglii^ iBteresto wl&li is ofliMred Ij- ^e soodittuin 

aBahdiy pionacea bm gsidiu&j 

.■" ys&iBL pednoed.--^ .■•'^■'■■■:- ■ 

Bqt there is oertsun xmreellty in discasBmg at this hsuir -itibe 
icfthhl pratitii*! the case. Diplomacj has taiseil 

igc$fe|[m/ a^^^^ has suffered a humiliating deleni "PilS l» 

< the author and cause of that defeat and hamiliatk>u ? I trust thm 
questaon wiU be immediately cleafe^ up. It is not the Saltaa : l» 
is unalrie to resist the will of the European Powers when once it has 
been decfaively expressed. It is not the pressure of isc^ and anti- 
Ohristian feeling in Tnrk^, overriding the good intentions of the 
Forte ; the M<diatnmedans themselves have joined ia petitions fer the 
redress of grievances which they share with their fclowi<^uh^cts of 
Ohristian faith. The leading Turkish statesmen, far fiom mainti^ 
ing obstacles to the policy of reform, have themselves been overthrown 
from behind in their efforts to remove them and to effect an agreor 
ment with the Ambassadors. AU that is best within tho ranks of 
Turkish offioiiddom, all that is sturdiest in the national life, has been 
drawn, as might be expected, into the same vortex down wJbkik 
sinking Armenians have disappeared. The Kurdish |»T^i always r 
strong at Gonstantinople, the party of destruction and disintegrstimDy 
have seized upon the reins of State, and are involving Tuiks and 
Ohristians alike in the common ruin which no hand appsafs ad^ 
stay. That snch a party should hayp been able, without assiataiibe 
from ontside, at once to defy the European Powers and to ovwprale 
the better elements in Turkey itself, it exceeds the bounds of poB»- 
b^ty to suppose. It is a question, very plainly, of an nndiscloBed^ 
principal, and it ia the questiou, inevitable in all such casM, Cut hotw f 
Whkm of the Pow^^^ it profit to see the Turkish Empire in 
tatters imd im beating at Europe’s door ? 

' Tbet Europe aWe to wrive at a satisfactory solut^an; of A 
question witbont the extreme measure of a 
odmipution' can sorely be little doubt. If it is indeod 
who is thwBsbhig all aittemptiS at such a solution, Eur^ 
pkM b^ to the dai^i^us 

■ ^ maadste to .occupy 
Lst Euro^ atleast Ihuw the her own p*^^ 

Wb M amj iaot s& fboli^ 
to to be blin^ % the sophim ihit U 

ie^klatiu the forciblA intervention of Eoropa n the affairs of the 
BimpMw ;€» ihe gvooiid that she Ips on so many oooanoas 
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hmaL prevented hy Bnrepe Jrom interv^^ in tldft mramer hereelf. 
la Hie ^fit place, the me of ^roe beooti^ee a iaoBt leaiote cp&Hagm 
* if tile Toice of Bmiia aad tbe Yoicea of *oth6r Edtopmii powers 
aowa^ in oonoert npon this qinstion. Seeoadl^, tiie pla^ oliijecfi of 
. Baropeaa interveation is not territorial aggiwndiseaent,^bat the 
mlunteiuA of the tcnriitprial ^o. Not ag^a, would it hO 

aeoesasry for any One Power to intervene singly, and by so dc4i^ 
perhaps to raise the sni^idoas of Hie rest. In Armenia itself, if the 
TnrkiHi authorities are by themselves incompetent to deal with the 
present aggravated aitnation, the difiBcnlty might be m^ by the 
enrolmeat of a police force recrnited from all European nattona alike. 

European enterprise developing their resources, European commerce 
spreading over them her net of peace, the healthy rivHry of Germans 
and Belgians and Englishmen in a field which is open to all, America, 
foremost in the van of nations, sowing broadcast the seeds of her 
religion and culture which dare not cross the threshold of Bussian 
sotl>^8adi are the better signs of the present times in the countries 
between India and the Mediterranean, and along this path let its 
h(^ that, in spite of many interruptions and much hard travellin||, 
their people will continue to walk. No race is better fitted than is 
Hie Armenian to be the mediaiy between West and East, and it is 
not unreasonalfie to expect that he will some day reap the harvest 
whkdi has been sown amongst such bitter tears. 

Pot ourselves the special and extraordinary responsibilities nndet 
which we are placed in respect of the Armenians should incite us to 
make fresh efforts to fulfil our obligations, much as some may be 
inclined at the first sign of resistance to retire and abandon the field. 
Tbe Government of Lord Bosebery, although supported by a slender 
and withering majority, and doomed to a precarious life, yet took a 
large view of our duties under our hereditary policy, and, gaining 
^assiBtaiioe from whatever quarter it chanced to offer, came near to 
OTifiomug measures of reform. Of the soundneBs of that hereditatry 
pcfiky, ci the possibility of giving to it effect, 1 have myself never 
eatertaiited any doubt ; but I recognise that 1 speHc without diplomalde 
expOTimice, :jH^ I speak with some knowledge of the countriesiOn 
the west of India, with some practical acquaintance with their 
affirirs. Englind is now placed under a Government mitrusted with a 
long lease of power, and able to plan and to mature thoBe,^mbtiiattoni 
and calculations witlumt which any policy, however straightforward, Is 
liable to defeat. That Government will indeed have deserved weH el 
the country if , far fiom squandering power over oontrovsndes mone-or 
less^^ meritorious with the nations of the wriili^ lb 

proceeds with fiamd of purpose towards the f ubSImeat of 

that poMey in respect ^ j^pula^ of the Turkirii Emf^^^ to 
whifh. .pe!'^^so deeply: .pledgeri*:^^ : u. ^ 
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F IBST ImpresBionB of faces are very mnoli to us r vivid 

sistient, even long after they have been judged false they 
will finom time to time return to console or mock us. It is much tiie 
•Aine wilh places, for they, too, an ineradicable instinct have 
aie persons. Few in number are the towns and villages whfcdt are 
dear to ns, whose memory is always sweet, like that of erne we Icfe 
0?hose that wake no emotion, that are remembered much as we re- 
laember the faces of a crowd of shop assistants in some eippoiiuinwe 
ate aoonstomed to visit, are many. Still more num^uS, perhaps, are 
the places that actually leave a disagreeable imprestion on the mind. 
Fvotebly the reason of this is because most places are ap|m>aohed ly 
railroad. The station, which is seen first^ and cannot thereafter be 
dtoiitiffted from the town, is invariably the centre of a Chaotic 
ccUeetion of ugly objects and iBsoordant noises, all the more hatefnl 
becaime so familiar. For in coming to a new place we loch 
imitinctively for that which is new, and at such a moment the old; 
and in themselves unpleasant, tights and sounds have a diBhearttiiw 
ija^i deadening effect an the stranger ; — ^the same clanging, pitlBng, 
Ending, gVavti-mriuhing, banging, shrieking noises, with the same 
1% wlcMy brick and metal structure, the long platform, 

the waiting vehicles, and the gUtbezing 
lAmd Vtila unbutied 

a€ seme gigsntio spider of a remote pam-^webs in whW 
Vmip' caught like^ a town^^ 

dtriteion, it With a olearor, truer 

ihwm, and ttice aWay a better and mere lasting image. ' ^ 

S^honie ia one of the noted places where fdlgrlma' go that n 

whibhevm it the 
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^ itifelf, feaitn^ expreiuba, li^ 

jon see Selbom^ ind iioi it 
aa can make 

^ i 

tibe vilkge. 1 approached by a dif^ei^iit lonAei, 
and saw it at i3ie end a walk. Bain had hegiA to 

iidl on the previona evening, and when in tibe morning I looked £roBi 
my bedroom window^^^^^^^^^ wayeide inn, where I had patoed itt 

nighty it laas w as far aa X to^ 

bsoad^ were gleaming on the level earl3t. All day tim 

rain Ie^ stoadiiy from a leaden sky, ao low that where ^Hiere were 
trees it toemed almoat to touch their tops, while the hills, away on 
my left, appeared like vague masses of cload^^ that rested cm the 
eaith. The road stretched across a level moorland country ; it was 
Sttii%ht and narrow, but I was compelled to keep to it, since to step 
aside wiA to pnt my fe^ into water. Mile after mile I trudged on 
without lieeting a soul, where not a house was visible — a idalli wet, 
desolate coentry with trees and bashes standing in the water, unstirred 
by a hrasth of wind. Only at long intervals a yellowhammer was 
heard uttering bia thin note ; for just as this bird sings in the 
sultrieBt weather that silence other voices, he will utter his 
monotonous chant on the gloomiest day. 

At last the aspect of the country changed ; in place of brown 
heath, with gloomy fir and furze, there was cheerful verdure of grass 
mid deciduous trees, and the strmght road grew deep and winding, 
nmning now between hills, now beside woods, and hop-fields^ ai^ 
pasture lands. And at length, wet and tired, I reached Selborae — 
the remote Hampshire village that has so great a fame. 

veiy many readers a description of the place would seem 
sn^lijBsfiuons. They know it so well, even without having seen it ; 
l(|m little, ol^^ village at the foot of the long, steep, bank-like 
hSl, Hanger, clothed to its summit with beech-wood as with a groan 
c^ud, tim stiraggling street, the Plestor, or village green, an old tree 
in the eentro, with a bench surrounding its trunk for the elders to 
rest upcm d a anmmer evening. And, close by, the grey irnmemonal 
church, with its ihuichyard, its grand old yew-tree, and, overlito^ 
the hvmdi of swi^ rushing with jubilant screams round the sipiire 
tower- . ..■■■ ■■;■ ,, ■■■ 

I had not got tiro iKKk in my knapsaih, nor did 
the Belbome swiftSi t thou^t how a century and a qtuutor fgo 
CifObert White wrote that tiie nniaber of bkds inhabiting and nei|j|j||g 
in liro village, summer sitow u w waU nesirly always the aiKe, 

* eonshnisg of about mght p^^ om 

, 'toe:dburob^:weie twelve,-'ni]d:I^#aw otheIl.■■^■ 

■i had oamqpcS^^ 
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Dttbet Bmington woald have 

imprassed a 'very pteaiaiit village aefe JUMlab diversified and 

beimtifal iK^iieryt and 'I lum long remeorisensd^ % 

molt charming spots whioH X hid fi^ttnd in my inmbtea in sooliieni 
But I thoi^t of White continually. ' ^ Tba vilbsge itself^ 
feature m and ev^^je^, or 

il«|Miiate» and . every eot^ associated in my mind witih tbe 

thnuglit' of the obscare ooontiy oarate, who was without amlniicm, and 
isaa ^fii BtBl; quiet man with no harm in him—^no, not a hiV' Wfipt 
odte said by oUe of his parishioners. There, at ^lboine---^te give. iui 
fl^)nsed meaning to a verse of qaunt old Nicholas Cnlpepperr^ 


Hu iznage fltamp^d is on every grass.*’ 

With a new intense interest I watched swifts careering through 
the air, and listened to their shrill screams, ^ It was the satne wllh sdt 
the birds, even the commonest — the robib, bide tit^ martin, and 
sorrow; In the evening I stood motionless a Imig whilt intent^^ 
watching a small fiock of goldfinches settling to roost in a haael^hedge^ 
Frozn time to time they became disturbed at my presence^ and 
flattering up to the topmost twigs, where their forms looked almost 
black agmnst the pale amber sky, they uttered their long-drawn 
delicate notes of alarm. At all times a sweet and tender jtote> now it 
had something more in it, something from the far past, the thmght 
of one whose memory was interwoven with living forms and sounds. 
The strength and persistence of these thoughts had a eiaic^ ei&et. 
It began to seem to me that he who had ceased to live over^litbntUl^ 
ago, whose letters had been the favourite book of several geiiiraiijtibitSi 
of naturalists, was, albeit dead and gone, in some^ mysterious wi^ sriU 
living. 1 spent hours groping about in the long rank grass ii tibe- 
ohurshyard in search of a memorial ; and this, when found, tamed 
ont te be a diminutive headstone, in size and shape like a small 
m^v^yrnher-dish/ half buried in the earth. I had to go down on my 
knees, and put aidde the rank grass that covered it, just as when we 
look into a ebUd’s face we push back the unkempt hair from ibs 
Is^ead i and on the small stone were graved the two capitiJs,. 
^ 0^ W./ and beneath, ** 1 793,”. tiie year of his death. 

the naturb-lover who, in spite of fame, is allowed 
WMto vestsi i»r^^ npem by no pemderous stone ; the sweet jkilkdditei 
of dun and Mm; even tee sonnd^^ 

Mi^S cry may penetrate te Ms ^ apartment to gladden his 

^^rhaps teere tee note^.teat^wj^^ 

diM imt that is to say, tee eartlly ysb iaMli^t^]^ of 

him, .which, b^g the earth, cannot ascend ; thsit a cefddaum of life 
xtontinii Ute a perfume left by some long-vaniteisd, fragrant object ; 
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or ife nay be an egnnatKn ilia b^ 4arih/ which enutai there- 

iafter diffused and mixed with the elemenii, perliape nnogaepioqa wd 
^ ctijfMb ci being nvi9i»d inla 

pmdiim of plewfe % « keenly sympathetic praem^ 

did net ee^ neaa^M Strolling abont Um vilUge^ loitcmg 
n the park«}fte Wakes^ or exptoring the Sandi er, 

when I eat on Ihe^^ churchyard yew, or went edUy 

throngh the giaie te lo^ agaixL at thoee t«ro lettera graw^^ 
headstcnei thc^ waa e cense of an mmoa pmoom i^ 

It waa lito ^ a man sometimas has wh^ lying stiU wj^ 

ch)lied ay as of tome one moring softly to his side. I bagim to tihink 
thib i£ that feeling and sensation lasted long enough witbiont diiaki<? 
iahliig in: strength, it would in the end prodnce something Hko ocp- 
viotionv And the convictiil would imply Fnttherinore. 

between the thought that^^^^a^^ to believe in a thing and belief 

itssif thmw is practicallif no dif^ence. I began to spemilate as to 
the subjects aboat to be disenssed by ns. The chief ^mie woold 
dcnbtless r^ate to the bird-life of the district. There are fresh things 
to be related of the cuckoo, how " wonder has been added to wonder *’ 
by obaervers of t^t bird since the end of the eighteex^ Oaptnry* 
And here is a d^cate subject to follow — to wit, the hibernation of 
BtPndlows-^yet one by no possibility to be avoided. It woold be 
Bomething of a disappointment to him to hear it stated, as an estab- 
lished fact, that none of oar Mruivdines do winter, fast asleep like 
dormioe, in these islanda But there would be comfort in the suo- 
ceedingidaciaration that the old controversy is not wholly dead yet, that 
at l^t two popular writers on British birds have boldly expressed 
the belief that some of onr supposed migrants do actually lay up ” 
in the dead searon. The deep interest manifested in the sulgeet 
woidd be a temptation to dwell on it. I should touch on the discovery 
made recently by a young English naturalist abroad, that a small 
spee&es of swidlow in a temperate country in the Southern Hemispbeie 
iMters itself under the thick matted grass and remains torpid daring 
Bpdia of cold weather. We have now a magnificent monograph of 
the swallows^ and it is there stated of the purple martin, an American 
spedes, that in some years bitter cold weather succeeds its arrival in 
early spring m Canada ; tiiat at saA times the birds tske refoge in 
fhmr nesting holes and lie huddled together iu a seun-torpid itatie^ 
sometimes for a week or ten da;^ antU the return of gemial weather, 
whmi they revive and appear as ifbll life and vigour as before. ^ 
is said that these and other swallows are possessed of hal^^^ 
poirm. of whiph we hain M y^ but slight knowledge. 0^ 
woaidcQtupel me to sdAAbait the monograiA in question, 

who m one of the fine living oroUhologiBts, is inclined to believe that 
soioeswi^ws in some c 
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iLt I skpSTtaneg « oarioits iia^ atac^itig 

tkiOf M if <9lBi^ 

liAd ba«a Mow^ 

tiiiftiaq^iii^ v-'r. 

Tli^ to aay obiioemmf 

li|r^ pi!^ d Setbonto parifibi and of the odotU^ 

A few BmaU fq^eB«--hawfinoh^ pIett^ 

now tlian* iii h»day $/biig % 

#|forent Mid eadder etcMry had to be toid of moat large bifdg. - Sbti 
oOly bdl the honey bnsaard never retamed to nest on the beeches 
^ 'the Hanger sinoe 1780, bnt it had continued to decrease erelyH 
Where in England and was now extinct. Ihe raven, too, was lost to 
England as an island breeder. It oonld not now be said thM; ** there 
are bnstards on the wide downs near Bnghthelstone/’ nor indeed an 
where in the kingdom. The South Downs were unchanged, and 
there were still pretty rides and prospects round Lewes ; bat 
he might now make bis autumn journey to Einj^er without seeing 
kites and buazards, since these had both vanished ; nor would he fijod 
the chough breeding at Beachy Head, and all along the Sussex coast. 
It wonld also be necessary to mention the disappearance of the 
quail, and the growing scarcity of other once abundant species, sadr 
as the stone plover and curlew, and even of the white Owl, which 
no longer inhabited its ancient breeding-place beneadi tibe eaves of 
Selbome Church. 

Finally, alter discussing these mid various other matters which 
once engaged his attention, also the little book he gave to the world 
so long ago, there would still remain another subject to be mentioned 
about which 1 should feel somewhat shy — namely, the marked differ** 
enOB in manner, perhaps in feeling, between tbe old and new writers 
on animal life and nature. The subject would be strange to him. 

into particulars, he would be surprised at the disposition, 
almoit amountlBg to a passion, ci the modem mind to view life and 
nature in their assthetic aspects. This new spirit would strike him 
as somelhing odd amd exotic, as if the writers had been first artists 
or to who had, as naturalists, retained the habit 

loi^iEiilg for the picturesque. He would further note that we rnoderim 
are mto euKritoal thaa^ writers of the past, or, at all erentSi lees 
retoto* ^ would say, that our.reseavA|Wittib 

the kingdom S ^ produce h& us a wonderful pleamm^vimdiim 
itocscter uni pe^hl^ to most others ; but^^ 

wMi^ trim not to be traced to its 

bfMy given jb grat)ificatkm.v I! 

know its significance) might we not regard 

to oUr i^lu^ subsidiaiy ooniaetooe^ a private 

touraime tito in- -all ^ woBdiirfol works of 



isMisM If® are iwctiii to a 

eV6&tB, in Jiaimoxiy ^t3i the Biitoe Will ? * : - ■ ' 

IngemouB ! wcieM and possibly to tt^ eighteenth 

oenotiiTy mind it would have proved sattsfaotory w ^ 

Ift&ig to be^^a^ of what appeared to 

grange in our books ai^ mei&ods. Kot easily siii3^ 
smoe it was not only the expression that was neW, the ontlb^y 
and something hej^ We are botind as much iuB ever 
we seek lor more and more diligently, knowing that to 
from tiMsn is to be oantied away by vain imaginadons. AU the same; 
faists in themselves are nothing to ns: they are impcartant only in 
thdr r^atimts to other facts and diings-^to all things; and the essenee 
of things, material and spiritnal. We sre not like chiidien gathering 
painted shells and pebbles on a beach; bat, whether We know it or 
net/ are seeking after something beyond and above knowledge. The 
irildemeas in whi<^ we are sojoamers is not our home ; it is enoagh 
that its herbs and loots and wild fmits nonrish and give ns strength 
to go onward. Intellectual curiosity, with the gratification of the 
iodividual for only purpose, has no place in this scheme of things as 
we conceive it. Heart and soul »re with the brain in all in^tigsr 
tkm, a troth which some know in rare, beautiful intervals, and others 
never ; but we are all meanwhile busy with our work, like myriads 
of sooial insaois engaged in raising a structure that was never planned. 
Perhaps we are not so wholly unconscious of our destinies as were 
the patient gatherers of facts of a hundred years ago. Even in one 
brief century the dawn has come nearer — perhaps a faint whiteness 
in the ea^ has exhilarated us like wine. Undoubtedly we are more 
oomBcbns of many things, both within and without — of the length 
and breadth and depth of nature ; of a unity which was hardly 
dMmed of by the dreamers of past ages, a commensalism on eerih 
front which the meanest organism is not excluded. For We are no 
imiger isolated, standing like starry visitors on a mountain top, sur- 
life from the outside; but are on a level with and part and 
paro^ of it ; and if the mystery of life daily deepens, it is beeause 
we view it and with clearer vision. A poet of our age 

has said tlmt in the meanest fiaweret we may find ‘‘thoughts ^at do 
often lie top deep for tears.*’ The poet and prophet is not alotie in 
tMs; he expftoseB a feeling common to all of those |WiKS with our 
irider knowledge, have the passion for nature in thm heartt^ whP go 
to nature, whether ibr knowledge or inspiration. That there riibpld 
f^pmir in recent literatuird epmethiug of a new spirit, a sympathetic 
ftsSilng wbi(A oould^^^ n^ have flourished in a foniier agOj is 

itot to be wondered at, consklering all that has happen^ in the 
ptoseift epnto^^ to ohab|^^ thai: of ; men s thobi^iits. For not 
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kaowMgtf /inebaght ht mv 
■or itf -alf last entering, into .'biti'keiu^ - ' ^■■' i- 

in my ft]^k>gy, & i^Ung 6^ 

once ^moome me, at tbe thoagfait o£ tke vastness 6£ lf^jb|ec^ I 'HmA 
estmS Beetna bat a Ut^ wkile eim 

intf^netim of- that nbw element into thonght, tbet leiren*’ 

whit^ in the end ; ^‘ l^ven all the hearts of men forever/- 
Bfit tlw time was^^i^ ldi(»rt; the gift had been rejeioAe^ 

scorn and latterneBS by the mass of mankind at first; it had 
timm; yeali-r^he years ci a ^neration — ^to overcome repttgnaiioe and 
resentmest and » it. Eren so it had wrought a mi^ty change, 
only this had been in the mind ; the change in the heart would 
follow, and it was perhaps early to boast of it. How waa 1 to 
disclose all this to him ? All ^at 1 had spoken was bat a brief 
exordium, f prelude and note of preparatbn for what should fi!>lloW'^ 
a story immeasurably longer and infinitely more wonderful than tibat 
which Use Ancient Mariner told to the Wedding Guest. It was ah 
impossible tart:. 

At lengthj after an interval of silence, to me fall of trouble, the 
expected note of dissent would come. 

I had tx^d him, he would say, either too much or not enough. Ho 
doubt there had been a very considerable increase of knowledge Stnoa' 
his day ; nevertheless, judging from something I had said on the 
hibernation, or torfM condition, of swallows, there was still something 
to learn with regard to the life and conversation of ammals^ 
change in the character of modem books about nature, of which I had 
told him, quoting passages — a change in the direction of a more poetic 
and emotional treatment of the subject — ^he, looking from alihitanee, 
was inclined to regard as merely a literary fashion of the tune. 
Anything BO nnfbreseen, and so important as to change the cnrrent of 
thought and give to men new ideas about the unity of nature and the 
relaticii in whafii we stood towards the inferior creatures, he: could not 
understand. It should be remembered that the human race bad 
existed some fiffy or sixty centuries on the earth, and that since the 
invimtion of lerters men had recorded their observationa The inereasa 
m bp^ o^ laots had been, on the whole, gradual and contiamoua^ 
Take the Aristotle, more than two thousand yearii 

ago, gave n aoci«rate account of its habits; and 
recent yeani^ as I had him^ new facts rekthog 

oreantwnstiacts of this siagnUr fowl had come to 4g^ ^ 

Aft^ a becmna oonsbioos of a 

<^nge in himy lifted-^of a «qidei nuK bn his, to 

my he would add : ** No, no ; 

you have younelf supplied me with a reason qncntkmhig your 
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joar sMosml; m 

m to fmsoami^^^ <xf 

kiiiBMii Idsto^ It ii gvttfili^g to 

}mit tliat this poor little book is st&l in gooS ie^ end 
been erm loore pleteed et that idea oE modem ^ 

ing to my meinory, of a pilgrimage to Selbome ; bnt^ m a 

ohange has ooine over men's minds as yon a|^[)ear to if 

lliey have 1^ aim M on natt^ it la . certainly 

onribns ti^t I lAionId st^ 

It wonM be my turn to smile ig>w — a smile fox a smile, and silenoe 
would follow. And so^ with the dispersal of this little okmd, there 
would be an end of the colloqny, and each wonld go his way ; one 
fading back into the grey stones and long graaSi the andent yew-tree, 
tlie wooded Hanger ; the other to pursue his walk to the nelghboiiT- 
ing parish of lias, beginning to believe, or almoat believe, as he went 
that the interview had aetnaliy triren place. 

It only remains to say that the smile (my smile) would have been 
at the expense of some modem editcm of tiie famons Letterxi’* 
rather than at that of my interlocntor. They are astoniriied at Gilbert 
Wbite^B vitality, and cannot find a reason for it. Why does this 
** oocMesliell of a book," as one of them has qnite recenfly called it, 
.come gaOy down to ns over a sea lull of waves, where so many brave 
barks have fi)nndered ? The style is sweet and clear, but a book catmot 
Hvo merely beesnse it is well writtea It is chock-fall of facts ; bat 
the facts have been tested and sifted, and all that were worth keep- 
ing are to be found incorporated in scores of standard works on 
natural history. I would humbly saggest that there is no mystery at 
all abouf it, that the personality of the author is the principal chitrm 
of the ** Letters,” for in spite of his modesty and mtreme retaoence 
his sjurit shmes in every page ; that the world will not let this little 
book die, not only because it is little, and well written, and full of 
u^msting matter, but chiefly because it is a very dehghtEul hnmim 
document, 

W. H, HuDSon. 



PBOJTEBSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 




T HB iMWtCHatftfcioii between arcbitectare^ Bonlptnre, and paintfing is so 
dose that the description of tbeir origins, ooiuddeired as distinct 
from erne aofOtber, is not easy; and those who judge only fiom the 
relarions nkder which they are foand in the remains of eariy ciriUiN^ 
tions are apt to be misled. Thus Bawlinson remarks thalh— 

** Sculpt^ in Jllgypt was almost entirely * architectemif^^ and wps 
intended simply, or at any rate mainly, for architectural embrilishmentt 
.... The statnes of the gods had their proper places in shtmes prepack 
for them. .... Even the private statues of individuals were IntsmdM Iw 
ornaments of tombs.** 

Here the imj^oation appears to be that as, in historic Egypt, scnlptfire 
ecdsted in subordination to ardiitectnre, it thas existed from the 
bei^uihlg. 1%hi is a mistake. There is abundant reason to con- 
dtzde Ihst ever^ sculpture, under the form of earring in wood, 
preesribd axdriteetiiie, and that the tomb and the tem^ were subse- 
quent to the imi^. 

In the i of ** The PrincLples of Sociology ” eridence, sup- 

plied by Taxious peopkas, was g^ven proring that in its initial foroi an 
ided IS a a di^ man, oonoeived as ooustanriy or ocsea^ 

sioiia% inhidij^ his ghost, to whom are made offerings, prs^jers 
for ai^ end igpopitiihny oermnonieB. Confusion aiisihg^^^ 
nnorittori betwemi the qualiries of tifie 

and like qui^tieB nppoi^ to aooompany a liJmeBS of edlgiiial, 
long Burrired. Zts iiirrifri was chown among the Egyplim by their 
seemingly strange pradaoe of plairing, in a coApartiBetnl of the tomb, 
a woodsn dgcim intended in 

fer the Ijiirit cf^ Ids return, iri esMi his eiiimimed 

bo^ bare laen Still more stnu^ is ibe^^ £^ 
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j^femd to in the named above, that among ontaeivee and 

EaiotMaQS (»htQi^ ago, hiiiga and 

gorgeouaiy ap^relled, were duly presented with" for 
some time's^ death : such effigies being, ox Ihem,^: 
served in Westminster Abbey. Merely reOQgmBing#is 
of the priimtive it here concerns ns only to note that the jyhiwg 
of a oarved or modelled figure of a dead man, begifis in low;ilSi^ 
cnltnre, along with other elements of primitive religioQ ; and that 
thus scnl^are has its root in ghost* worship, while the scidpto 
his priniitive form, is one of the agents of this worship. 

Ihe tomb and the temple are, as is shown in § lS7j developed out 
of the shelter for the grave — mde and tran^tory at &sti bi^ even- 
tually becoming refined and permanent ; while the statae, which is 
the nnclens of the temple, is an elaborated and finished form of tho 
original effigy placed on the grave. The implication is ^at, as with 
the temple so with the statae, the priest, when not himself the 
^eoutant, as he is among savages, remains always the director of the 
eaecntant— -the man whose injunctions the scnlptor carries out. 

Of evidence to be set down in support of this general proposition 
we may begin with that, relatively small in amount, which is furnished 
by existing uncivilised races. 

Concerning the Gold Coast Negroes, Bosman tells ns that they 
** generally build a small cottage or hnt .... on the grave,** and? 
^(K) that in some parts “ they place several earthen images on the- 
graves.** Bastian, writing of the Coast Negroes, says clay figures of 
departed chiefs with their families are placed in groups under the- 
village tree. Nothing is added about the makers of these clay images ; 
but in another case we find evidence of priestly origin. According 
to Tnckey, a certain fetich-rock on the Congo “ is considered as the 
peculiar residence of Seembi, the spirit which presides over the river;*’ 
andcm some of the rocks “are a number of raised figures,” made of 
some oomposition which appears “ like stone sculptured in low relief” 
-^■^de ra^Hresentations of men, beasts, ships, &c. ; ** they were said 
to be the wcark of a learned priest of Nokki, who taught the art to all* 
those who chose to pay him.” 

The Polynesiwi races yield some evidence ; relevant facts are nar- 
rated of the Sandwich Islanders by Cook and Elbe. I^ecne^aeribea 
the burying jdiwjea iui co^ many wooden images represeDting 

their deities, some in huts, others not ; and the other tells us that 
“ each celebrated Hi [spirit] was honoured with an image.** That 
these oelebmted si^t^were <mginally the ghosts of deceased chiefs, 
is implied by the acoonnt given of an ^ied Pdyxiei4aB 
Zealanders. AmcmglheBei«ooMing toThomBon> i^e bodi€0 of 
in scmie oases "^^interred within^ houses where they died,** where 
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tkey w«ie bewailed by fdaiifM for weeks (ja r^e .temple and a rode 
wmsBbip],;'had images, 20 or 40 feet High/* eredied as 

moniimeiits to tbern. .^oi^h in neithw of theiiie oases are we told 
by Vbom siieh imagea depe^ men were n]^« 

^Aiista the beet : eve fmind among the 
while Anipte tells ns that the pdest 
opei^r in the oeremoBy of tattooing (he being supposed td esm in, 
all sorts of carYiBg)^ the implication is that he is the makw 
6iSg^ee----biVthe^^^G^ of chiefs, if not in other oases. For; while^ is 
alleged that tbe house-posts, radely representing deceased nsesibebi d^^ 
an are made by members of the family, We have, bi 

the special cluiraoteFs of the effigies made of chiefs, evidenoe that 
priests Imve been the executants. Dr. Ferdmand von Hochstetter' 
says: — ■ 

“ The carved MaCri- figures, which are met with on the road, are the 
memorials of chiefs who, while journeying to the restorative baths of BotorUa^' 
succumbed to their ills on the road. Some of the figures are decked out 
with pieces of clothing or kerchiefs ; and the most remarkable feature in 
them is the close imitation of the ‘to.ttooing of the deceased, by which the 
Maories are able to recognise for whom the monument has b^n erectsd. 
Certain lines are peculiar to the tribe, others to the family, and again others 
to the individual.^ 

As the priests are the professional tattooers, probably being also the 
authorities concerning tribal and family marks, it is a fair inference 
that they are the makers of these images of chie&, in which tbe tribid, 
family, and individual marks are' represented. 

Certain usages ifiive been found among the Australians whicb, if 
not directly relevant, are indirectly relevant. At an initiation cere* 
mbny in the Marring tribe, according to Howitt^ 

“A similar rude outline of a man in the attitude of the magic dance, 
being also Daramuliin, is cut by the old men (wizards) at the ceremonies, 
upon the bark of a tree at the spot where one of them knocks out the tooth 
of the novice. ^ . . 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings a similar figure is moulded on 
the ground in clay, and is surrounded by the native weapons which Dara- 
mulfin is said to have invented.’’ 

obvious implication is that the traditional hero, paramulfin, 
is repfesented by the figures which the wizards (medicine-ix^. or 
prieris^ make ; wbUd the initiation ceremony is the dedi(»rion 
novice to him, oonaidered as present in the figure ; to whu^ fijgure, 
indeed, a losd^ on ^e tree, down wkich Dtaniuulfin is 

supposed to descend to the imas^. 

By the above-nan^ bouse'-ponw which, among the I^W 
are iuembera of theifi^miiy,^^^.^^ 

to tke household gpds. 

These 
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MoDgolij wfcb liam M 
t^B m iM ^ pddM asliie 

Mboniiiig to Elite, tli^ j& tho MategMy ** «|p|iMi4 to 

' iwve sprang ap hi oottparativBly modm ttesai; aaid long sotlsqiiiitly 
to the |«trv«l«ood title worsliip of hoiH^ohl godik’* Bat 
the mateen of eitlier ^oee not i^peer. • 

it woald aatarally happen that while, in the fiirt Btagea, Ae 
p»BBt im the actaal of images^ he became, in later etegeB,. t^^ 
diieotepf those who carved them, will be easily ondefstood dh eemem- 
beiing tibat a kindred relation between the artist and lus snbordinate 
exists now among onrselves. The modem scnlptor does not nndert^e 
the entire labonr of execating his work, bat gives the roogh idea to 
a skilled assistant who, from time to time instmol^d in the needfol 
alterattcmB, produces a clay model to which hte master gives the &iudied 
film ; the reprodoction of the model in marble by another snbbNliiiate 
bejpig similarly dealt with by the sculptor. Evidently it was in some- 
^uhg like this sense that priests throaghout the East were aonlptors 
in early days, as some are in onr own days. Writing of the Sinhalese, 
Tennent myi : 

** Like the priesthood of Egypt, those of Ceylon regulated the mode of 
driineating the effigies of their divine teacher by a ri^ formulary, with 
wldeh they combinra oorrespondittg directions for the drawing of the human 
figure in ccmnection with sacred subjects.’* 

Fimn Egypt, here referred to, may be brought not only evidence that 
the sculptured forms of those to be worshipped were prescribed by the 
priests in conformity with the traditions they preaermd, but also evi- 
dence that in some cases they were the actuid execntants. Hentu- 
hotep, a priest of the 12 th dynasty, yirids an example : 

«<Te(ry skilled in artistic work, with his own hand he carried out his 
design as they ought to be carried out.” He “ besides was invested with 
religious functions,” and ** was the alter ego of the king.” His inscription 
says ; ' I it was who ananged the work to the building of the temple.’ ” 

An inscription of the 18th dynasty refers to one Bek, architect of 
Amenhptep IV*, who, being described as the follower of the divine 
benefoetor/* was apparently a priest, and who was both an executant 
and a superviaor of others’ work. He is referred to aa— 

^toetaeer of the works at the red mountain, an artist and learito 
king himself, an overseevof the sculptors from life at thegra]^ 
of &e king to the temi^ of , 

A fiarther foot is given; Bate ss^ of hinmHt ^ 
me to be chief arohxteet. € immortailteed the name of the Idng. • , 4 . 
[I caused] to be made two pprtmut^ aolde this 

fate great bnOdiiig. It te Ukei^ h^ I executed these 

worlm art, hte atatiiea.’^ 
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^ to« 0 tk»s^^ «ii^^ 

of hjiiiiis M well ai to lliote pf^ arl40fei» ^kys 

of the toatple pooifiohoildft tlie whob vwioly of tbooo oSorta,** 
ate 0 ^ ibttt tibo OfibMfc waalptan itee 

te^ awtoi v -V On iteMr addo^ coaoeptaag ■ v ; ^.:^:^^- 

V in tins domain cf artistio aetiTityf all thbga weio booiid % 
tepteb and bj dose relaiiona with religion. .... Tb«^ [the Artiste] were 
f9gitdif^mi penont in the aerviee of the diirine religion.? 

S^ooKtent to whioh sonlpfcnre snbaerrod reiigioim pnr|Kisia 
^ statement of Mahaffj thalH— 

** like gtetest actdptom, painters, and arcfaiteota had laiHdied labedr abd 
design upon the bcdldings [of the orade at Delphi]. Though Kero had earned 
off bronze atatues, the traveller eetimate the remaining worhs of art 
at 3000, and yet these seem to have been almost all stataes.*' 

As dioTO^ coarse of professional development it may be remarked 
that though, in archaic Greek scnlptnre, the modes of representing the 
vaiious deitieB were^ as in Egypt and India, so completelj Ate ^ 
respeoEt of attiti^es, clothing, and appurtenanoes that cteoAf was 
saorilege, the art of the sculptor, thns prevented from growte while 
his semi^priestly fanction was ander priestly control, siiiiiiltaneotey 
began to acquire freedom and to lose its sacred chamoter when, 
in each places as the pediments of temples, figares other than 
divine, and subjeots other than those of worship, came to be lepre- 
sented. Apparently through transition of this kind it' was that 
sculpture became seoularised. Men engaged in chiselling out ststues 
and reliefs in fulfilment of priestly dictates were regarded simply as a 
superior class of sitisans, and did not receive credit as artistes But 
when, no longer thns entirely controlled, they eagcuted works inde- 
pendently, they gained applause by their artistio HaIU, and ** became 
prembeat celebrities, whose studios were frequented by kings*” 

To tiie reasons, idready more than once suggested, why in Borne 
the nmrmal development of the profesrion was broken or bbeoured 
may be added, in respect of the profession of sculptor, a special reason. 
Baysliommseh: — 

** The original Boman worship had no images of the gods, or houses set 
A|Nirt for them ; and, ^^bough the god was at an eariy period WoiteFI^ 
in liatiom, protoMy in imitation of the Greeks, by means of an iBate* ^d 
had a little |^pel (oedieiiia) built for him, such a figuraUve mfresmte^A 
was telionw cM>n to te laws <ff Kuma.” 

The appended^^te that |||||^ repieeentataon^^^^t^^ was 

Vgmietef »d foreign innovsliioii” afq^ts 

to.be ht^hatek^^'''te’^'''^^ktsteiient 

^ ^ Even ste the work of Strus^ 

arii^ ware still made only b wood or teyt Ibe 
Oapit^ and like the quadriga jEteed on the top of 
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by Boma^ every otbar v^ocmpaltoi 

oonaequeot caiitempt for ait alid^ aitiiito 
iMai OQ^aered peoples, m in tbe 

wim ga^ either ipeeid- , 

l^rofaably the only oonoern ibhe priests bed with llUptare. 
wee when prescsifaing the mode in which this or that god s]^idd 1 ) 0 ; • 
represeEited. 

Sndi reooida as hoye come down to ns from early Ghristian times 
ilinstrate lftke general law of eyolntkm in the respect that they jdiow 
how HtUe the arts of design were at first speoi^ieed. It has been , 
ofiben remarked t^^ days comparatiyely modern^ separation of the 
vsriOBS kitids of mental activity was much less marked than it has 
since beoDihe : instance the fact that Leonardo da Vinci was man of 
scnenoe as well as artist ; instance the &ct that Michael Angelo was 
at once poet, architect, sculptor, and painter. This union of fanctions 
seems to have been still more the rule in preceding ages. Evidence 
about the aeiilptor"B art is mingled with evidence about kindred arts. 
Says Sm^ric-David — The same masters were goldsmiths, architects, 
paintexsi scnlptors, and sometimes poets, as well as being abbots, or 
even Inshops. Of the Gallo-Franks, Challamel says that the industrial 
art by pre-^eminence was gold-working ; the great artists in it were 
monks, or, at least, clerics ; the great schools of it were monasteries ; and 
it was for the use of the churches — ecclesiastical vestments and decora- 
tions, fnneral monuments, &c. In the last part of this statement we 
see the implication that the sculpturing of figures on monuments was 
a priestly occupation.. This is also implied by the statement of 
£m0rio-David that in the tenth century Hugues, monk of Monstier- 
en-Der, was pauit0j| and statuary. Further proofs that miscellaneous 
art-works were carried on by the clerical class is given Lacroix 
and Sar^ who say that early in the eleventh century a monk, named 
Odoram, ectecuted shrines and crucifixes in gold and silver and 
premouB stones. In the middle of the twelfth century another monk, 
Theopfailiis, was at once painter of manuscripts, glass-stainer, and 
enamelling goldsmith. 

Oonoeniing Uiese relationships in England during early days, 1 
find no evidence. The first relevant statements refer to times in 
which the plastic artSf which no doubt were all along shared in 
those lay-asristants who did rough work under clerical dmcl^ 
M chiselling out manumenipj^the rough according to order 
-^ad lapsed entirely into the handis^ these lay-asistants. Having 
been in skilful artisans, their work^ 

when it ociite to be mouopdiised by them, was for a long time mgarded 
as artisan^Work. Hence the statement that— . 

** Previou^ to the reign of Charles L the sculptor seems hardly to hav0 


mililaiy, and the 
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moBt in vogue ' 

^ WM xnastetvmBaon to tib« king.” 

1 Btoy 1 ^ e«r|f days^ monk8-*--Sfc. being Mazample 

^•^deGmied themselvea in execntlng the details of oooieaiiMifial bnild- 
ij%ei*<4^e folialionB of windows, screens, and the like. It is said 
fihid; when the heads need for gargoyles, they aonetunes 

amused th^nseives by oaricataring one another. 

Becent stages in the development of scnlpture are not to 
t^aOe. Bnt there seems to have ooonrred in modem tinuM a pisksess 
puaUer to that which we saw oecnrred in Greece. Dormg 
>«a8ges^ m the seealarisation of his basiness the carver of marble 
caxt^ with him the character previonsly established — ^he was a anpenmr 
artisan. Only in course of time as his skill was employed for other 
than sacred purposes, did he become independent and i^gin to gain 
reputation as an artist. And his position has risen along with the 
devotion of his efforts more and more to snljects nnconnecited with 
religion. 

Let it be observed, however, that even stiUscalptnre iWtaiins in con- 
siderable measure its primitive character as an ancillary to ancestor- 
worship, A carved marble efBgy in a Christian Chiir^ differs hot 
little in meaning from a carved Wooden figure of a dead man phiced 
on his grave in savage and semi-civilised societieB, In either ease 
the having an image made, and the subsequent condnot in presence 
of it, imply the same prompting sentiment : there is always more or 
less of awe or respect. Moreover, sculpture continaeB tO be llu^ly 
employed for the expression of this sentiment, not in church^ only, 
but in houses. The preservation of a bust by descendants commonly 
implies recognition of worth in the original, and is thus in a faint 
way an act^f worth-ship. 

Hence only that kind of scnlptnre which is not devoted to the 
lepresenttttion of deceased persons, either in public or private edi- 
fices^ or in open places, can be considered as absolutely secularised. 
One who takes his sutjecta from ancient myth, or history, or from 
the life around, may be considered as alone the sculptor who has lost 
all trace of the oxiginal priestly character. 

With recognition of the completed process of diffea^ntiatkm there 
is nothing hereto join respecting the process of integratum^^^ 

uniouit combination as has arisen among them we shall have 

to reeogn ciiai^r, in assoeiatkn with 

■ 'of;|»aintm 



GERM AN INTRIGUES IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


E NGLIfiHlfEN liave Imig known tkat they are not bekrred 
aliroad— pioGperdns natbos seldom are ; but it Has anrpriaed 
tiie moat phlegmatic of them to find how widely envied they are. 
Oocaakntai cntbreaka of Anglophobia in oeitain quarters are taken aa 
a matter of oonrae. If the French were to let a month or two pass 
without discovering a new proof o£ our arrogance and rapacity we 
should have reason to femr that our lively neighbours Were napping. 
"Wbim any thing goes wrong in the East, the first thought of the Pan- 
slavist preas U that we must be at tibe Ixittom of it, and anti-English 
diatribes are disehaiged accordingly. On the eve of a Preridential 
alectkm in the United States the trump card for a candidate to play 
is to Aseover that, steuewhere mr other between Cape Horn and the 
North FoK Bull haa been disrespectful to the American Eagle. 
AU tlolt we had grow^ accustomed to. We had even begun to 
realiae of lite that Angiojdiobia was spreading in Europe, especially 
among our Mends and commercial rivals, the Germans. But few 
of us can have au^^ected the existence of so mauy powder-magaiines 
of bad temper as have exploded all around us lately. 

In Germany Brinee Bumarck set the fashion of foitoing an anti* 
!iteglirii prejudice lor reasons. It was part of the pripa 

he was prepared to pegr to keep Bussia out of the arms of France, 
When he and his wete suddenly shelved, a dmnge te the 
bettor was inaugurated Gie ycmng a time bei cvi»^ 

whelmed ns with his efiusjye asnlabtH^.'^ Well for tm that it $d ndt 
turn onr h^s, but was ampM and with a certain mno^ 

of resem. It was too much of a personal whiiii« which his peoj^ 
did w^ him. ih# temmnrcul^ hsd soda! 

antipathies contiiiiied as stroug as; over, cr, rather, they went oh 
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jhdilMspD^ PniM^e Bimasdli^i of tji« notioni^ 

fe^g WM| iin^uii^ xium and 

niiqe the ez-^Ohwase&di^e to bvoar hii inineiiee^^ ^ as in 
*olSi^ iiiatfceniy &^ got the upper hand again. The eoCi-Eaglish 
deniitftB in Oexmitt from alinoet the only enrh they 

JM emfeltj h^ free eoope. H they had iM»ma£nj^ 

and diffiu»d^ without definite channels of expnHHdon, tij% in 

German passed the aubjec^Ve^ge^ Bat 

nowadaya always aomebody lying in watt to 

feeiiiig f<u* hia own ends. ^ Whenever he finds a public aentiineiit to 
amt luB piupose he is quick to organise and exploit it. P61itklana« 
profeBak^ patriots, class agitators, labour leaden, up-to-date jour- 
nalists never miss a chance to put themselves at the head of a 
movement which promiaes them half a day’s noiorieiy. Long-headed 
financiers are equally keen to get in behind it and pnll the wires, so 
that their chestnnta may be roasted for nothing in the resulting 
flames. 

Every country is afflicted with such firebrands, and too phlagfiiiatic 
Germans are not free from them. They have a colonial party mi 
rabid as M. Deloncle, and, if anything, more Anglophobist. Their 
foreign trade, which they learned from ns, and are pu^ng every- 
where at onr expense, has created a strong antoEugliidi olaas of 
boundless stomach and most sensitive pocket. Their high finance in 
Berlin, which was formerly thankM for a share of Xiondmi btudhess, 
is now bent on having everything to itself; and mu(^ tout it gets 
we need hardly grudge to it. Some years ago a Berlin group, headed 
by the Deutsche Bank, and supported, we regret to think, by English- 
men in Ck>n8tantinople, irho might have had more respect few their 
nsjtional traditions, made a snccessful attempt to oat out all rival 
concession hunters at the Porte. Suooess in sneh a despicable com- 
pe^cm was not much to be proud of, and the Berlin financiws may 
wito now they had not been quite so fortunate. Under their various 
concessions they have spent in Anatolia millians of mcmey, chiefly 
German, but some of it English. The Armenian crisis overtook 
them when they were half way through a very extensive Bcheme of 
railways, which were to fbrm an overland route from Ccuudiaiitomple 
to the Persian Gulf. They were pleased to regard it as a flank 
floioveiaent of Ee^UbIi diplomacy directed specially againto Jh^ 

There* were thus aeocet reasons for German ho^ to the 
It prqyed very emtomsskig to 
lapartoimto Anato^ whiu 

daugerons risk df Bussisn intertoren!;^ Eusaian 

ocoapatioQ of Aitoenia is toe last thi:^ to 

irpnja toej|stoHm qw^ 

suit them badly. Sfill less does to 
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BiiBBia. Her go^wai, hdwerer iiega^ve « 
oiil^ ia to them at present, imd most 

luawds..; There is no reasosi however, why th^ 
thffi T iii-4»nper on ns for having brought the Arme^^ti crisis n^iea^ 
as Ihey pix>fe8s to belieta did. Lord Boeebe^ they 

pfcditely charged with starting it in c^er to famish his Koncoi^ormiBt 
auildHanes with a oongeniaV for the last Geneml Hiee* 

hlon. To their g^reat disgusti^^^l^ Salisbury continued the same 
policy, and they grew even more angry with him than with his pre^ 
decesaor*' 

The lujhry done to derman interests in Anatolia has no doubt 
been serious ; but it was a risk German financiers ought to have forer 
seen. r H thedr resentment had any justification it should have been 
directed against TurkHih misgovernment, the true cause of the crisis^ 
and not against the Powers who were endeavouring to apply the only 
possible remedy. But it has been the ironical fate of Germany in recent 
. years to find herself oftener ranged on the side of politicai abuses 
than of reforms. The exigencies of third-rate foreign finance, which 
panders to the corruption of semi-bankrupt States, seem to have 
relaxed her ideas of political morality. Her Press, with honourable 
exceptions, is largely edited from the Bourse, and the sarcasm is not 
wholly pmntless : Scratch a Berlin editor and yon will find a Jew.'' 
Both in the foreign and the domestic politics of the Empire Bourse 
influence is much more powerful than in this country. The colonial 
crusade, which has saddled the Empire with so many military garrisons 
in Africa, was not prompted by any genuine aspiration of the people 
for German coloziisation. When Germans emigrate they seldom desire 
to take their domestic institutions along vii^ them. They prefer 
othea: colonidsi to their own, and show a strong partiality for the 
institutions of the ** isolated ” and decadent" British Empire; an 
unmistakable compliment to British rule which is no means 
appreciated at Berlin. In default of hand fide settlers German colonies 
have so far been mere hunting grounds for amlatious soldiers and 
greedy conoession-hunters. Of the latter, Germany has produced a 
larger crop, both Jews and Gentiles, than any other race nnder the sun. 
And the Boei^ Imve had their share of them. The Emperor William'U 
telegram to President EiFfiger gave no greater detight to any one 
than to the German lobbyists who haunt the Baad at Pretoria. 

T^e Germans are the youngest of colonising nations, axid fibey have . 
so fur been least successful. Coming late in the field, they had to be ^ 
content at first witii the leavings of other nations ; bat th^ oontent- 
ment of titort duration, a It soon turned into envy of tiiefr more 
frrtuimte predecessoiu, end not a pastive envy merefty^ They became 
aiad umsomfortable ne^hbpnrs, especially to itiio offered 

them the hirgest surface fm sqnsesiiig^ It is >^y ten years since 
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1^ joined^Q the ecnaibla for Africa, 

had no end of frontier oo&TOntions to make with them. a 

odiiottjf pote^^ repeatedly ottiaqi^ or impix^ 

o&er pMple’a cost, meiroij to keep them qaiet.^ ^ & 

OontenSoh ^ 189^ H h assamed that a cdmplete settlement 
of aU dis{mtea with them, and, to se^ it, the island 

of wto reetored by ns to the German Empire with a nngiia- 

nimity whi^ wa hare little reason to be prond of tp^ay. 
been eqiml on their side the Zanzibar Oonv^Son aioidd 

hare made us good friends in Africa for all time ooming. It wm. 
intei^ed to proride for every contingency that oonld polsihly arise in 
onr future relations ; bat it overlooked a rather important one-^the 
strength of the odlohial fever in Germany, and of the greed, military 
and commercial, which it had excited. 

The Zanzibar Convention, after delimiting the varions protedcrates 
of the two Powers, bound them by a reciprocal engagement hot to 
interfere with each other. Neither Power was to make acqnisilbns, 
oonclnde treaties, accept sovereign rights or protectorates^ nor hinder 
the extension of indnence in the sphere of the other.” That under- 
taking, stated in the most comprehensive terms, excluded ^rmany 
from interference of any kind in the territories assigned to Great 
Britain, either expressly or by implication. One of these territories 
was the Transvaal BepubKc, in which we had then, and still have, 
rights of suzerainty under the London Convention of 1884. The 
latter were as well known then as they are now. The German 
Government was fully aware of them, for President Krllger Mmself 
had vudted Berliu after signing the Convention. He had had an 
audience of the late Emperor William and bespoken his ^mpathy 
for his ‘‘young country,” without, however, any immediate resnlt. 

The Convention of 1884 provoked no protest from Germany or any 
other Gevernmmit when it was framed. Again, no objecticm was 
taken to it in 1890, and the non-interference clause of the Zanzibar 
Cotiventiim was, in efiect, a recognition of it by Germany. 

Jf any objection bad been raised by Germany at the proper time it 
could have been pointed out to her that our legal status in 
Transvaal was exactly the same as she had assamed in her own 
protsctmtes. In her treaties with native chiefs she bmds them to 
enfold into up engsgements with foreign Powers, except t^congh the 
Gerz^ anti^iies. That is the form generally used in ^natids with 
nattinw ohiefo, it evidently sugg^ted the limited anzerainty 
adopted in the 'TOthpromise between Lo^ Derby and Premdcmt Krtiger 
in 1884. entered severiii:^s^ 

imd it ia tb be she knew The 

snzme&ty vi*yc^ Wai in 1884 re^med^^to a 

right of veto on foreign engagements mitered into by the T^nsvaal 
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' 'V' ' ' It is the- 'tD^bBt"'|ida{ 3 k:nrt^ figHt . Oil^ii^ "bis i>vsr 

^ o6!oiiieB» the onfy estendin m !&ifr ^psi8 

een veto domestio legulstiofn as well as fomgn tw^ties,^^^ 

/isttBr there caa be ho i^ntl^ei^ It forbids the l^tenivaal 
ho hold relatioDS of SAiy Idiid i^ foreign State without theSapproval 
d* the British Cfove^ine^t. Ih entering into such relations^ as there 
ean no longer be any doubt ^ey have done, the Gennan Governeient 
and l^sid^t hare both riolated distinot obligat^ODA to this 

oouii^. Oeirhiany has intruded where the plainest rules of inter** 
nationk law said she had no right to go, where she had by the 
Gpnveid^ of 1890 pledg^ herself not to go, and where riie eould 
not have gon^ had neighbourly feeling had any influence with her. 

drawn her into so unfriendly a course ? Two 
ni^i^ — one polirioal and the other ooxnmexcial. The 

seooi^ seems to have been the stronger of the two, and might have 
proved equally mischievous without the first, which furnished oppor- 
tunities rather than causes. German intrigues in the Transvaid may 
go back considerably farther than is yet suspected. If tiiey dtd not 
originate with the Congo Convention of 1894, they were no doubt 
stimulated by it. The Rosebery Cabinet, while under the glamour of 
the Rhodes boom, more than once paid tribute to it by diplomatic coups 
which did not always come off well. The happy thought of leasing 
from the Congo State a strip of territory along its boundary with 
German East Africa was Rhodesian all over. Its parentage was at 
once detected at Berlin and resented accordingly. With quite unneces- 
sary warmlh Germany protested, and the happy thought was dropped. 
The Germans plumed themselves on their diplomatic Bucoess, and they 
might well have been satisfied with it without cherishing malice 
afterwards. But they had already a strong indictment against Mr. 
Rhodes, and it became a prindple of their African policy to get even 
wiih him. In the Transvaal they found a promisiDg field for unoffi- 
cial re{msals. Individual enterprise opened the way, and the 
Government followed when the ground had been prepared for it. 

GmeinaaB first appeared in the Transvaal in the comparatively 
hamless chaxneter of mining financiers. In a list of Rand aqiltaliste 
the most sbnklxig feature is the large percentage of German nam^i 
Werner, Eckstein, iBeit, Nenmann, Mosenthal, Adler, Alim — all lankiiig^ 
high among Kaffir milliOiiaueB. Kezt to the Jews, perhaps they are 
the most numerous* Compared with the intenmricmal 
pia^ Engli^ Bection M smaR a^ But to ^ Gemaim^^^^ 

Johaanesburg it must be said that up to a certain po^ they oo-e^ 
rated loyally with the otto nalionaHtiea in proteriang agaiitat Beer 
oppreaBton; At Pretoria they worked much more to^ 
ha^, and in a way whicfo Engiiahmen loth to emulate* As coif 
cemdon hunters they have been unapiuoachable. Having get on tto 
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ngiit tha PrenteiA and tl^ JRaad, tbej had only to help 

; to. whatenrer Uiay wanted. One moop^y . 1 ^^ anotiier 
the Bubd^ flosM in £anip4 and 
ai« ikow iniking lortnaes out of both &r thexneelves vA Boer 

M ErOgw ooneaiiiMi is 

by the Nobel Company wi^ Ifr. 
X4{^)^ <1^ Bambnrgf 0 & of things u thcf are 

in the ol Mr. Lippert was former)^ a 

mi^olianl in Mambni^ with bcunneiMi connections in Sonth Afiioa. 
through thorn he had early knowledge of the diamond-fields jtt 
berl^y^ and again of the gold-fieMs in the TnraTs^. 'When ^ 
qnestibn of the dynamite supply was being agitated^ he made good 
use of his toflnence at Ftotoria, and after a prolonged stongg^ wi^ 
rlrai makers he and the Nobel Company joined forces. Tlmy seemed 
a practically exclusive right to import dynamite and sell it ex- 
orbitant pnces duly fixed in the concession. To work it they fornmd 
a Qompany with a capital of £450,000 in shares, and £15<V()0<^ 
debentures^ The capital was divided as follows: 

The Nobel Company . . . . . . £220,000 

South African Explosives Company . . . £l53i000 

E. Iiippert« £t5,^; 

Sundry persons unknown . • , • • 42^>€i^ 

£450^0 

Mr. Lippert took toll in the form of royalties, at the rite of 6s. 
per case for himself, 2& per ease for his friends Lewis and JMmkSf and 
a special 2«. per case (limited to three years) for " certain persons 
at Pretoria.’* The practical effect of the dynamite monopoly is that 
every mining company in the Eepublic has to pay 20 or 30 per cent, 
more thati the best explosive— Aideer, for example — ^would cost in a 
free mai^|w>t 

WMsky is another monopoly among the Boers, and it also;;; pays 
toll at Pretoria* This concession is held and exermsed jfe^th e 
Elate Eabrike HidherlBy Distillery Company. It has a 
of £300,000 m shares, and £100,000 in debentums, cm w 
airtody earns a |m>fit of between £70,000 and £80,000 a y^. , A 
dfvidand oi 2^ per cmit^ was paid for, the year ended in 
abd 4n £100^000 on the capital was authbris^^ 

dkatos hi^48(^ £4,. and even in riie recent ecdlapse t^y 

did fall b<^ as it stands to^diy; nmist^ 1^ 

W^h qver^^^ a the bulk of which 

Johannesburg has again to pay for. In ita baJanoa sheet tim Company 
carries an item of £122,319 marked in plain figares, For concession 
and good ' 
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. are xiot b^ may meaaa the i^eat plaaiii^ ^ 

/ bad to dliMbiitB. ^I^bey havei beea edetited an typical 

ea^ in this ooba!^. Many more 

: :l^ b^a dnanoed at boniA* Waterworks, brkskworkaij, oolUerira*— 
jaU the %lmami are thC^^ 

m OontEEai^ go 

and the lion’s ahm t^^ into Germaxi himdai i 
isasof the ele^N^ it waa annoane^^^^^^^r ^ 

adve^aebient ihah ho SngliBh need apply. That, top, wiS be made 
in Geibnany^ A plum now is ripening for the 

.|) hnirii|r*e hib -of .the Uitlanders and the benefit of the Pretmia ring. It 
ISv ^ a monopoly of the cyanide proeess ui ibe whole 

Bil^nblio.^^ H realised) the cost of producing gold may 

be iixmipased by five or ten per cent., but what spoil for the happy 
fomUy at Pretoria, who will have the eojoyment of the royalties! 

But these are not the most embarrassing subjects the Germans have 
laid hands on. Oonoessions affect only particular industries, as a rule ; 
h xnoDopoliat railway system strangles the whole trade of the conntiy. 
The Germans have got their hands on that also. Not a mile, of rail*- 
way has been permitted to be built in the Transvaal except by one 
company, which is now virtually controlled from Berlin. In justice 
to IVerid^t KrUger, it must be admitted that the latter condition is 
none of his doing, and was not originally intended by him. The 
Netherlands Railway Company, the only institution of its kind in the 
B^mbllc, has its nominal headquarters in Amsterdam. It was orga- 
nised riiere by Dutch capitalists, at the instance of President Kriiger 
when he visited Holland in 1884. A Netherlands bank had been 
previously formed by the same group for Transvaal business; but 
rmither the railway nor the bank made much headway while in Dutch 
bands. BerUn speculators saw their chance and acquired a large 
ii^erost in the property for a mere song. With a coolness bordering 
:On the sublioie, they afterwards invited London to join in a IpSin, 
gopnulteed by the Transvaal Government, for completing the line, 
i^fl^rse Londcm could not resist, and these railway bonds crea^ 

to divert .^all the traffic thi^ cpnid 
&Qm oimf ows Natol and Gape Colony lines, are largely held 
British mveefecrs at this moment. Such is the cathdicity— -^d 
stupidity — ^ ;Bri^ finance! / v ^ 

British proteetmw^ like other British territories, 
l(B?rigiie» her' ^^ sutjects. They nre 

se^e anywhere, to bdd |urope^ to cultivate, to trocfo, anfi to xnal|e 
as much money as bcnestly can. Rut it has neyer 
expected outside of the Tranmid Republic that we shopld Sb^m 
to set up ixuqmtoua monopdies jsgdnst oprselves/ The sptol^^ 
cannot, we think, be pardlded in any otoer oomxtfy^ gang , of 
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Ibrdgn s^tiaion^^ the tttopld oo&trollmg the 

one railwBj Bystem, and le^ing toll on the wliofe ocNBiimntty. ^I^t 
W anythbig else goaded 'tiie Uitllndde 

tir^ed the mines and prodnoed all the wealth 
th^ the^oero and the|tGerman monopdists wallowed m, daimed 
nolEldisg bntihd Amplest iSjB^ of citizenship. They asked only for the 
|Kiw^ - of miBgovemment, whidh the 

meah^ of Cehti^^^ grant, in theoiy, at least 

lliey had taxed labour reared on the naked veldt a 

douriBluiig <nty, where they desired to live peaceably, under laws io 
whidx they might have some voice, and institntionB adapted in some 
degr^ however small, to their needs. They were pendstently refused 
everythung, and at every fresh attempt the dopper Boers ^ only 
hardened thdr hearts the more against them. At last they were for- 
bidden even to meet in public except under restrictions almbst 
hibitive. An essembly of more than six persons was declared to be 
a public meeting punishable as a police offence. 

Oonsidering how much they have had to bear, the UiUandeiii have 
not been har^ in their judgment of the Boers. Up to a certain 
point great patience and self-restrmnt were exerdsed. Bvmi now 
there is no strong animosity expressed against the Boers. They get 
credit for being quite honest and ccmscdentioas in their resistance 
innovations. They have ,^lways regarded tiie gotd-fieldB as a tem- 
porary interruption of their pastoral lives, which are to be resumed 
again as soon as the gold-seekers have been starved out. It is still 
difficult for them to realise that Johannesburg has come to stay with 
them, whether they like it or not. Their position, however wrong- 
headed and unjust to the majority of the population, is at least 
consistent. But what of their German abettors in this absurd struggle 
to turn back the hands of the clock ? Either they endorse the Boer 
theory of government by the minority, or th^ dou^t care a rush how 
the Gouhtry is governed, or what becomes of it, so long as plenty of 
spoil flows into their pockets. If the former, it was hardly polite in 
them to select a Britidi protectorate for the exercise of their &a- 
nmrckian ideas. One ui|ght have thought that they had opp^tuni^ 
ehough at home. If the latter, they are doing very doubtful honour 
to tlm 43idtnaxi name in the eyes of the world. 

Of all tlm nationalities crowded together on the Hand m a 
ridden attaml!^ the Gerioans alone have not had a single word io say 
f or omlisatiim and Their chief 

tb rimre ti^e plits^ to do ail hi^ they 

chdld to tim Bri^ legal rightn they fltst violidied by 

sto^h and then openly cdiailenged. We nbW 
tht reij motive and bh|e6t Of 

perimps, what ptopoxtion d ^ Germane at hoM will take up the 



|i(^ of i!t^ aiid to wlt^ 

po^a^ attp|X>it xt. : A itill nioi« i^eipc»4i^ p«^ iM»<^m 
op W whitife GoTeette^ ii£flltta% -p ttWBiod ' ^ 

t&o piraoeediJig^ of ittl Protorift irho started tlie 4i]MfilMl 

witli ll^f^Bideiit EtI^^ Emp«i|||r William's teLgm far 

a drasmtao dimax. fitbw fi^ tlie Mriiatioti tviM 
utdi^^dent eVidenbe f tooi Liabon to tbe oito that at thb fiM 
of ^amoim’a viiHj 8oo7ter,appUcatioii wasmade to the Poitc^aeae 

Govommeiit to send German mannos thioogh 

tenitoiy an> nmte to Jobannesbnrg. 

B<|^air&88 ^ the iimooent explanation that nothing was intended 
heymxd the pn^ of the German consnlate and German BobjeotSy 
Porfipgal l^ally refnaed the extraordinary reqnest^ and the Berlin 
preai now naively affects to consider the incident dosedy Lord 
Saliabary is not likely to consider it so. On behalf of her Majesty, 
he is entitled to claim explanations of an act so unfriendly and dia- 
conrteous, and one which mischance alone prerented from becomhig an 
act of war. The request made to the Portuguese Goremment bdbind 
enr baeks was in tbe highest degree irregular and insuldug. The 
droumstances which led up to it are as important for ns to ascertain 
as the oriipn of Jameson’s expedition. If there was plotting on the 
west side of the Transraal, was every thing fair and straight on the 
east side ? The two questions may affect^each other in some yet 
nnexpected way. Let ns not, however, prejudge the Emperor William 
as he loftily andsnmmarily prejudged Jameson. The recent develop- 
ments of German diplomacy at Pretoria cannot be pronounced on off- 
hand. There has certainly been sometbing strange and sinister about 
ihem which cannot be allowed to pass altogether unobserved. Events 
which seemed unimportant at the time may, in the light of later 
in&i^tion, acquire new significance. 

LiiDking back, it seems cnrious that a German warship sbotild 
have been kept sweltering for months off the pestilendal coast of 
Beki^ Bay. Germany had, so far as is known, no particular 
qac&ion to setde with the Portuguese, and after the affair at 
Eibnga Bay, eighteen months ago, the Porti%iiese were not likely to 
regard the ^ AiUer as a very friendly visitor. They still hCve a / 
sore reoollectibn of the . high-handed attadk made cm their Kkm^ 
Bay settiement force professedly in pursuit of smuggl^ 

and slave dealers. The FOrtuguese Government protest^ 
but at Berlio they were cynically requested to first prove their tlGb. 
This may help to explain the edd reception given the other dOy^a^ 
I^li^n to the Emjmror^s^^uest for facilities of tresj^mss on Britisir 
t^tory. Portugid is hemlf a recent sufferer fipotn German methods 
of cdonisl enterpTbe, and h^ friendly heutridity^^t^^ 
tshen as pedbeUy seejnjg idle has her^ 
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■ -.Multi t^ 0enK^ « dlgiii wil^t 

«8ldiog^ IflK^ €(UAt(W .ctf the diflowned. BOBereiiw. ■:A. jeir^^ |»^ 0£ 
th^. viBiM Pretoria not many rnomthB ago, and . weae royally aa^r- 
taihad lisneetB of the Bepnblic. By that time^l^ 
aaems td^ve ai^de oon||d^bk^^^^ A year ago it waa ao far 

adraoeed thatiFmideot ^Ki^ger i4d hU. Boa-^in-law^ Ev, laydlB* now 
la Berliii, atteiided a .to Oonanl u heniucmr 

of the Biaperor’i hirth^ Hic^alth wai^ of eeii^ 

dim^ aji^ in reply, he made a very phUo-Arman Bpeech, 

OQght to have attracted more atttentipn at the time than it' 
Befamag to the recent difficulty about commandeenng Biithdi ahV 
jeoto Im aald: ** IJcnow I may count on the Gcrmm^ iin f^wrcy and 
I hope TranomdUrs will do their hest to etrengtheh amd foster the 
friendehip existing between them” That sentiment must have had a 
special memiitig, well understood, perhaps, by the company; for at 
the close of his speech it was repeated, in still more slgnidcant 
terms : It is my wish/" he said, ‘^to Continue those ptoooffil 
relationi^ and 1 wish also to give Germany all the support a little 
child can give to a grown up-man. The time ie coming for our 
fi'icndshdp to he more firinly eatahliehed than ever f 

Men like President Kruger do not speak that way out of mere 
compliment. There must have been something in the background— 
a personal understanding with Germany, a hope held put from ^rlin 
of help in case of need, or it may be even a formal agreement aa to 
certain eventualities which were already anticipated. It has been 
alleged on credible authority that a secret treaty with Germany was 
entered into so long ago as 1885. The form is not important. The 
loyalty we have received from the German Government in the Trans- 
vaal sufficiently condemns itself if we assume only toe vaguest sort 
of engagement to have been entered into. Between Ber^ imd 
Pcsetmria secret relato)ns seem to have existed for at least a yelK paBt 
whixdi wme not consistent on either side with honourable respSt for 
too Conventiou of 1884. The document which the Glermans were 
threatening the other d&y to tear up they may already have treated 
us tom up and done with. Who knows? There are more mystonto 
in tho recent history of the Transvaal than the Jameson raid pr toe 
.Johannesburg ^vp^ The imperial telegram to Mr. &iiger may 
nto have been so impulsive after all. The occasion t&s it may have 
;heett Itog for in every detail/ down to the 

landing of toa GetoPitoi^^ m and the formal 
of toe 1884 Convention. 

< Some s^ng Imud of ^nidou had dragn toe iwo Gmmments 
together, sad it may fo seek* The Empnror and the 

JBtor 1^ Bhpito masterful 

amHtion a^ lui^^ enezgy^^^j^^ 
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tspidhy viih irhich lie had ovampa and annesEed Maiidio^land the 
BiltSsh Empire indueed them lo re^ffd Mtn as a SeiiOi AlHcaia 
Kapcdeon, who ^itoald be alara|a:ty7tttang fbr w 1%^ 

iiMide aaie Traneraal a^^^netfeylcibi m 

lill^ have been formed to tab* idaiait^ of evmy ^any evSbtal^ 
appearaneea are i^inilt Mr. Bln^dea at M 
ia not a abred of direct piroc^ against Mm as y 6t.^^ H empbatie deidM 
of complicity in the must be accepted as at least prob- 

ability that be may b^ble to dear himself. It is greatly strengthened 
by memorial of the Chartered Company to the Biitii^ Govern^ 
meat praying for a thoroni^ inquiry into the dronniBtaiitGeB ont of 
wllidi1$ie expei^ipn arose. Mr. Bbodes’ oonntiymen will Bnspmid their 
jn^^aent on him till they have heard his defence^ They will have more 
patieiice than the Emperor i .ti"i iv i £ K- .bf^T. who Credited 

Mm with (ffimhial intentions long before there was any Crime committed.. 
Months ago they had made up their minds for a collision with Mr. 
Bfaodes and the Ohartei^ Company. Mudi more to Ms kirprise, 
perhaps, than to theirs the collision came, and found them prepared 
for it at every point : the only people, indeed, who were not utterly 
unprepared for it. If there had been half as mudi foresight at 
Johannesburg as at Pretoria how different might have been the issue ! 

Ab between England and Germany, the raid was a purely domestic 
incident. It might have been made from one British colony into 
another. Our own Government had shown no indisposition or 
inability to deal with it. On the contrary, at the earliest moment it 
had taken emphatic measures to prevent any violation of the domestic 
rights of the Boers. Mr. Chamberlain’s promptitude and good faith 
in that re^ct have been universally acknowledged, and even the 
German press could not withhold a grudging tribute to his statesman- 
like decision. After the catastrophe equal promptitude and frankness 
Ware |||bwn in meeting the consequences of the disastrous error. 

. oBttt jMt as these sorrowful events moved, they were too slow for 
the Boer-Mving His too obviously prearranged coup could 

brooh: no delay. moment he received the welcome news oF 

Jamescm's delM he hurried up from Potsdam to Berlin and sum- 
moned the Impmal Chancellor, the Foreign Secretary, the Chief of 
the Admiralty, aad two other heads of naval otices/to a ocmfereh^.: 
The telegram to %eiiM^t Krflger was then decided on and piW^: 
sumedly framed under the Emperors own if nbt %y hie own 
hand. It went forth as an official act of the G^imm Government/ 
done on the Emperor’s Mitiatiye, and therefore in a special tense hie 
own polky. If it ooUlde hare been charitably ascribed to 

its prinful effioct time have passed away. 

But the retrospect above given ^ the Btranjge pro^ to BWtoria, 
lAich had fcweshadowed it, etduiee that awntopHbn. A sisuiar 
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ev:ei^ Barliii px«i- 

arriia^iiMaiit ]l&; 

E^ubHc bad kept tlw Coloniflation Somety, aod tbxc^ it ^ the 
laipe^ldal Chancellor, well posted, as to the progress o£ the tJitlandcr 
iDOYemeA. S^ral weeks before Ibe dnsis,^ P son- 

^-1^ Pr, jftt Bfflrlin, ostenaibl^v^ 

advloe aboat bis eyes, bat possibly also to be at band when needed. 
He did not bold vOQoiple^ feoiu tbe For^n Office, not ;be 

treated tb^ a casual visitor. A more disimet and coiafid^iliial 
channel of cornmnnication with Pretoria conld not have been deauad 
in the critieat days whicb eb sbon followed bis arrival in Berlin^ 

At is pew pretty certain that from an early stage of the Uitland^ 
agitation, President Kroger bad agents all over the fron^er watching 
the movements of the Chartered forces. Jameson and bis dare-devil 
troopers ^d been poor conspirators^ Wearbg their hearts on theiv 
sleeves, and taking little tronble to disguise their opinions of the 
sitnation at Johannesburg, they never suspected that the Boers were 
at theiT elbow all the time. Oom Paul seemed to be boasting when, 
a few days belbre the raid, be said to an interviewer that he was only 
waiting for the tortoise to put his head out far enough in order to 
give it a sharp and decisive stroke; but that homely remark exactly 
described the tactics he had been pursuing. He sat at Pretoria 
watching Jameson’s preparations, and in his letters to Dr. Ley ds they 
were not unlikely referred to now and then. This much is certain, 
that Jameson had no sooner entered the Transvaal than a telegrmn 
to Berlin announced the fact. By 4^6 same route the ftist news of 
his defeat reached Europe, And while we who were chiedy concerned 
in the event waited anxiously for iuformatioxi, which did not come till 
days after, the Emperor William hastened to act on his early and 
special intelligence in the way now known to the world ! 

The intrigue between Berlin and Pretoria has revealed itself beyond 
" doubt. The principal parties tacitdy acknowledge it. President 
Krtiger has declared openly and publicly that he counted on Germany's 
help, and he did not get it without asking for it. In doing so he 
committed a breadi of the Convention of 1884 as direct, if not as 
violent, as that of the Chartered Company. Since Mr. Rhodes 
iattoched hts Hl*starred confederation programme, Oom Paul and he lmve 
. been playing a desperate game o£ diamond-cut-dismond, in wbkffi Hr. 
Rhodes hasIbeeiaL ^ completely worsted as his friend Jamnw^* 

Sontb have been an ovmTated a 

question But certoinly bas 

Mn much nn^it^ed^ Oom Paul appeaif to have outwitted all tbe 
Capa politicians, imd up tp a certain point the Colonial Office iteelf in 
his favourite game of lying low. While Mr. Rhodes was threatening 
him wit^ <3igging a hoWifor J^^ 
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tauMieit part d( the World. He |i^7e^ BerHn olE ageinit Oii|» ^owa, 
eiBid he has scored for the lime ^Ingf bat 1^ 

l^e ai^ far from haviog hear&lim^^^^^ JamWion map lWWe 

4«died M and hia ataryhig a^bist B^_eat««^bh- 

- 2&. Bhodes may htTe lost the imperial itdia ^ p^yed for. 
His Chartered Company may hare to relinquish its goldmi lipeaiiiB, Imt 
: ' <heit Biitaiti will stiil hare something to say about the ^ 

aii^ will ^ men to si^ it for hetv So ;!^ Mr. 

* Ohambndi^ has beeW woi^y spokesman of his ooantry, and he 
nerer ii^kb better than ih his terse raply to the Emperor William's 
telegrain. On the day after its publicatbn> he point^y remarked 
to a deputation of South African merchants that V Majesty's 
Government adhere to their obligations under the Ocmventioii of 
^1884, and they had upheld that Convention in all its 

From this position nothing had occurred to induce them to recede.'^ 
Without the interference of the German Emperor we should have 
bad a most difficult, and possibly a dangerous, question to lace in the 
TranavaaL There should be no further self-deception as to its 
gravity^ and no shrinking from its final consequences. Recent events 
have saddenly magnified it from a colonial to an imperial question. 
Our position, not in the Tiwosvaal alone but in South Africa is at 
stake. The Boers of the Orange Free State and the Afrikander 
Bond in Cape Colony are watching with not too friendly interest 
every step taken in Ihe Transvaal. Let German intrigue get any 
further footing in the Transvaal, and its nozions inflnence will be 
quickly felt all the way to Cape Tbwn. With ns, this is a question of the 
future destiny of a large and important section of the British Empire. 
With the Germans it is only a question of poking their nose into 
When the mora#6enBe of mankind calmly 
appreoiateB the issue there can be Utile doubt what its judgment 
WBlbA * 

W. R. Lawsoit. 



CARDINAL MANNING AND THE 

catholic revival. 


I. 

M e. PUECELL’S Life of Cardinal Manning ” * is a book wbiob 
awakens the most opposite feelings, and Uie most contodic- 
tory judgments. Its author has been a sort of inverted Balaam, 
called in to bless the Cardinal he has yet, in the view of his admirers 
and friends, cursed him altogether. Then, his literary offences are 
too many and too flagrant to allow the mere critic to speak well of 
his book. He is certainly no master in the craft of letters, style he 
knows not; order, chronology, easy and correct Ireferenoe, oontiiDmty 
of narrative, consecutiveness of thought, economy in the uie of 
material, coherence and vMdness of portraiture are things to which 
he has not attained. He is a laborious biographer, but an inaocnrate 
writer, manifestly unacquainted with the religious history of our 
times, unable on this account to interpret many of his own documents 
or deal intelligently^ with the character's, careers, and opinions of many 
of the persons who crowd his pages. The book is tiliuB difficult to 
read, a sore tax on one^s patience, a continual trial to one’s temper, 
mocking during perusal all attempts at a fair and balanced judgment. 
But when one has finifflied the book, and retreated from it far enough 
to see it in penq^ective, and as a whole, some very remarl^ble 
qualities be^ to show themselves. It is, perhaps, r^er a frank 
Uian an honmt book, written by a man whose lack is 

redeemed by a sort of blunt conrage, guided by a ra^w imbns^nommon- 
sense. He Is anxious to be just, yet does i»t qui^ fcae^ 
of his justice. Hla judgments are at once can^ and naSve, the 
judgments of a man who has lived in a very nmrrd# circle, has mis- 

* Life of Caidinal Mantling, Axcbbi^op of Wes^xainsler.’* By Bdmtmd Stoidan 
Purcell, Hember of the Itoman Academy of Letters. London ; UsomiHui A Co. 1895. 
VOL. LXIX, X 



tiil^ its wh]spm;9 for the mwlKir of the irorldi mi haa intMished; 
^ 11(6 dismay ^ moltedeB) the goad^p it likes to talk bat does hot 
hyre to print In its Ught, be his doonments, and 

' inquired at his living sources, azid to poured (&t 

1^6 results in tito book,^^w a marvel eaxnwtive and 

trilled awkwaidneEneSytyet leave^^ with a diirtwc^ sii4 
imsge of its hero, who is certidnly no pa^M d>l^ow, hut an m 
pemon, all tdb concselbe and wiiculate. ^hia is npfa^ merit, and 
rare enou^ in modem biography to deserve cordial praise. ^ 

Bnt the value of the book does not lie m tiie text of its author, 
but in the original documents it contains. The queitipn as to the 
right or wrong of their publication is not one for me to dmcnss ; 
what is obvious is that access to first-hand authorities is always a 
gain to historical knowledge. Cardinal Utoning was neither a 
rednae nor a pdvate citizen, but a man who lived for more than half 
a century in the full blaze of the public eye. From the first he was 
a conspicuous figure, the leader of an army ; a man of strong loves 
and intense hates^ who handled too many men, fonght too many battles 
both in the dark and in the day ; in a word, was too mUch a force 
working for change and conflict to be commemorated in a biography 
which should to at once innocuous and veracious If his life had 
caused no alarm or given no offence, it might have been edifying, 
but would not have been informing, for it would have told us nothing 
of the secrets of his character, or the springs of his conduct, or the 
reasons of his policy. But he was too much the sum of certain great 
motnents and events to be dealt with as a delicate plant, or hidden 
within the muddy atmosphere of circumspect commonplace. More 
harm is done by the diplomatic suppression of the truth than by its 
frank publication ; the one is the way of ^vdsdom, the other of di^re- 
tiou ; and the promise is that wisdom, not discretion, shall be justified 
of her children. 

course, I feel that the diaracter of a lost leader is not a thing 
to be lightly dealt with. ’^While he lives Mb reputation is his own, 
but after hk death it becomes man’s, every blot upon it being a stain, 
as it were, upon our common good. It can never be to the advantage 
of religion that any religious man should be dii^raised. The heroes 
of Protestantisih are no reproach to Gatholtcism; the saints ^e 
Catholic Church iwveiires, the Protestant Church grows better V 
admiring. There is that so proves povexty s6td as the 

tendency, so common in ecclemastioal controversy, to midte our own 
plain fyaturea look comdy fay daricening the fairer features of another 
face. ■"Mr, Gladstone, aidressing Manning in his Anglican days, 
says: Your eharaeter is a part of the property of the Church 

and of the truth in the Chorch, and most to hnsbanded for the 



of the that moro true 

to-day timn it wf« and itt a larger at dxst 

intended* In hie good: luune^^ a^^ Ohorchet ah^ 
ni^fimeh ^lat falls m the heart of all 

onr goodr. Bat, to J^mpt an analysis ot ins ik rela- 
tion to hklaork^^u^ dishononr; wkst 

depended apou w^t he we study him only that we may 

the better of a movement in whmh he 

potent jEaotOfcu v: 

What is he!» termed the Catholic Revival began with three 
whose spirit it may be said to have incarnated: — ^Hurr^ Fronde, who 
was'' its impulsive force ; John Henry Newman, who embodied its 
intelleotnal and ethical energy ; and John Keble, who created the 
atmosphere of emotion or sentiment within which it Hved, and by 
which it was nourished. Bat wbDe these men presided over its birth, 
its later fortnnes were shaped within the Anglican Church mainly by 
Dr* Pusey, and within the Roman Church mamly by Cardinal Manning. 
The signifioanoe of the personal factor has been recognised by e^smyr 
serious student of the movement^ and most of all by its leaders them- 
selves, Ihe earliest expression of this feeling is Hnrrell Fronde’s ' 
Remains,’^ the mo^ classical is Newman’s Apologia,” the largest 
is the still unfinished ** Life of Posey,” and the latest, this ** Lifepf 
Cardinal Manning,” whi^ is, in its origmal documents, eo largely the 
work of his own tands. Of these, the Apolf^pa ” hbs the greatest 
personal value, but the least historical worth. It is neither a biography 
nor an autobiography, but simply what it professes to be, a dialecUcal 
apology for a life by the man who bad lived it. The real history is not 
there, but only a history idealised, all the mmw completely that the 
ideal represents a reality seen in retrospect^ and nnder the transhguring 
light of a superlative ratiodnative genius, whose imagination made h^ 
sncoesaive experiences like steps in the logical process which led him 
from a dubious to an assured and infallible faith* But a man’s history 
is too complex a thing to be done into any dialectic, even thongh it be 
the supreme feat of the most dexterous dialectician of bis age. The 
mistakes, the folteriQgs, the lapses, the blind gropbgs, the ignorances, 
the confusions, the unreasoning likes and dislikes which marked the 
actual way of the man aie lost sight of, forgotten, or softened out of 
all st^ificanoe, the end being made to illuminate the beginning rather 
thtm the binning to nplain Ihe end. Fronde’s ** Hemaiii%’^ pn the 
oiher handf have eyen^^ 1^ historioal than pere^al ^ 
we See the mau M be actually Uv^ed, the circle he Uyed in* |hoir they 
thought and spokei^ believed and acted. »The 
i^inoere, but curiouely superficial ; where most thoroughly la earnest, 

' * Vol.l.26». . 
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of the iaocmihimie 

yhlsh tome ci h$ix^ tb«;f wm 

j^jiK^oed to be Mtoxied of« In ^ ^ Bemi^ Mi} 

ill: >1^ priyi^ odiwipoii^toD^ it 

the refd men live ; history mnat know the tetH mm helm it oa^t 
ixMiatnie the mioi ideeUaedl^^^^^ Kaambg is inll of tto 

aeiD0 sQvt of docmmtota w Frot^ We hm 

v^ ooiiM wiih, hilt m have ezioogh to he gietefnl fbrv We We the 
Biea in hk erexyWr habit, in the flesh end blood xee^ hie 
eecleBieetl d al being; and we can interpret him In terme we owe alto* 
gether to himflelf, or to the men he worked with, mid lor, and through. 
We are admitted into his secret soul, we hear Ida wdemn oonfeewns 
or astnte suggestions to the men he trusted, and thmi we have the 
repords of the public policy which now oontradioted and now carried 
out his inner mind. What this biography does, no other and later 
Mi^aphy can ever nndo; for what gives it character is not what the 
author writes, bat what he pnblishes. The pictnre m not, indeed* 
quite complete ; some of Manning’s most oharacteristio letters, written 
^at the crisis of his career, perished under his own hand. By the same 
hand certain of his diaries and memoranda have, as a r^e, at the 
most critical places or in connection with the most decisive events, 
been expurgated, amended, adjusted to reminisoence^ adapted to 
history ; but, happily, the untouched originals reflect the living man. 
And it is the man as he lived, and not the man apologetically idealised, 
which explains the history he contributed to make. 

ii. 

In attempting an estimate and analysis of Manning’s character in 
relation to his work we shall, as far as possible, confine ourselves to 
the documents our author has published. We cannot, indeed, entirely 
disiQias himself from our minds, nor would it be just to do so. His 
very a^itude is significant, and has been assumed, not according to 
his original bias, but against it. It is apparent that he began as an 
admirer, that he did not mean to be unfriendly, and that be believes, 
in the heart of him, that his hero could stand being painted as he 
really was, warts arid all If he is to be held responsible for the use 
of the materials entriisted to him, we ought also to remember that the 
responsibility for muc^ in his tone of mind and for man^of his judg« 
meats, lies with the materials themaelvea 

Well, then, looked fk ^ documents here pub- 

lished and the inner hifitoy they unfold, we may say Manning's 
character seems, though strong, neither subtle nor complex. 
Subtlety was too little the note of his mind to be the distinction 
ciE his conduct. His ends were clearly and easily conceived^ and his 



soi 

ibMagy bIton undwbi&dy 

ilteir effidency lyiiig m tli<e ioi his will tather^ 

d^lioate fithesB. Whife fcM to 

bide his^esigits from Ibe obserwit. His 

s|»pe«r yery eiirly iit his biueii^. As a hoy he wid 

e^otis stndy^* and^ J^^ the otbse biii Im 

had ambitumV cldm mottx> ‘^Ant Cesssir avt btilliili^*f t 

only hi0 aidbituips nor aeadd^* 

He fonbd fiune^ a^ the Union^ and once he became fametis* 

men said, ** Ijaiinuig is eelf-oonsdiogs even in his nightcap.” He 

drew into his orbit a certain nhmber of satellites/’ assumed 
** omniscienoe/’ and spoke as one having authority/’ now and then, 
to the disaster of his claims^ His reminiscenoes seem to show that, 
even in later Hti^ he had more interest in himself than in any of his 
eohoolfellowB.|| These were, in a boy, nataral traits ; they indicate 
a nature which by attempting to conceal only the more revealed 
itself; bat the traits nataral in a boy may grow into miich less 
innocuons qaaltties in a man. Possibly Manning suffered throngh 
his whole career from the want of an early period of storm and stress, 
especially those higher and more tragic religions experiences which 
do so much to purify the character. Accident, rather than necessiiy, 
drove him into the Church ; compulsion of circumstances more than 
the vocation which will not hear a Nay/’f He knew nothing of 
the fierce intellectual conflicts which vexed the reason of Newman* 
and made his sermons, lectures, and tracts like the cries of a soul in 
travail. He did not enter the ministry by the way of sorrow, and so 
was not redeemed and made fit for it by suffering. Comfort sur* 
roanded him from the first; he glided easily into high position; even 
death was kindly, and removed obstacles from his path ; but, while 
his tact is ^oellent, his intellect remains unawakened. He was a 
churehnifm whose conduct was guided by policy rather than a thinker 
xnasterad hy convictionB. His biographer notes with satisfaction that 
he served under fl>nr bishops, and, while he agreed with none, he 
made himself a^^eable to all, and as nearly as possible indispensable. 
He behaved as one who sympathised with the Tractarians, not as one 
who believe them ; bat in the day of trial it is the man who 
bblieves, not the men who sympathises, who endures. Hence come 
ttose ea^y r^^Mcns to Newman which left no memories Newman eared 
to reocHrd. Hence came those ejixaordinaiy vacillatioim of policy, 
resented by many as duplicities of conduct, represented by High 
Church profesrions and strongly Protestant barges | htii fifth of 
Notwto sermon/ and private, though rejieted, vM ' tn Newma^^^^ 

*1.27. ti2S,48. ' iiS0. 

f The word! of SiUr irmaeii Dcyte^ I H t tS. 

\ On tfalf point there was n good deal of romancing later, bat the contemporary 
evidenoe jaatifies the atateuent in tbs text. See i, 86-97. 
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liittiemore ; his atcdied neHtrality as to the profes^i^bip 6l poeitiy^ 
his uneasy and, for awhile, anxionisly unoeila^ action ^ 
degradation. To the same cause may be traced a aenes of 
leas easily eacplained or defe^ed. There is his (xniwrn t]^ 

trivlid personal matters of tiie sub^almonership and the preaeherahil^ 
at Lincoln’s Inn^ in ooptrast witii hk uhconoem abbot the loss 
Kewman, and the ^^ave disasters it threatened to th^ 

Chnrch.* But his judgment as to the character and motives of 
the seoedefs was more extraordinary than evmi hiis unboncem. Mr. 
Gladstone asked Maiming, amid the consternation cbused by the 
many conversions to Catholicism, what he considered *‘ &^ ^dkmbD 
bond of union, the common principle, which led mmi of int^lect so 
different, of such opposite characters, acting under circnthstances 
varioos, to come to one and the same conclnsioD.’' f Mannings 
miswer, which **soTprised beyond measure and startled '* his inter • 
locntor, was this ; “ Their common bond is their want of truth." Tb» 
one common characteristic of the men was snrely their passional e 
sinoerity, witnessed by the sacrifices they made to conviction and 
conscienoe; but Manning’s answer shows not so much a want of 
honesty or charity as of insight and intelligence — his complete puzzle- 
mmit of mind as he faced conduct which nothing in his own experience 
oonld as yet interpret. And the same bewildered and ineffective 
mind is reflected in all the correspondence of this period. Nor, as 
we shall yet see, did he ever escape from this inability. The timidity 
which is the mark of certain inteilectnal limitations governed even his 
most audacious policies. He was a political craftsman in the arena 
of faith and reason, and his trust in machinery was as great as his 
disfxust of mind. This was the root of his lifelong antagonism not 
only to Newman, but to all Newman’s name stood for. Catholicism 
never meant to the two men the same thing ; they never were 
Catholics in the same sense ; their relations were not simply those 
of contraries, but of antipathies based on intellectual diflerences. 
Their feud was not a thing of policy, or even of principle, but of 
nature and character. 

2. These mental and ethical qualities are well illustrated in what 
we may term the diplpmacy of his conversion — t.c., the policy wkiph 
made his outer hiitoiy in the years which preceded it iio strange a 
contrast to his inner or spiritual history. It is, on any conatriictioii 
We may please to pnt upon it, melancholy aa well as ** 8tiriling " to 
And Manning, as hk l»c^ says, ‘' speaking conburrentiy for 
years with a double voioa'’| I but it was by no means ont of keep- 
ing with his character, as spine of those who had good occasion ta 
know him understood it. The stand out in the clear language 
of his own diaries and letteni, and in those of his coirei^iondentB. In 
*L 810*12, f t 818. $ 1, 468. 
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Aiignili 1846 be wrote to Jjtr. 01«dst^^ r I baiTe e 1^, emonnting 
tp a belief, (bal the Cbbccb Englaa^ mnat split asonder,” • 
Entries in bis d^aiy he means: the 

<%ni^o£ is OfganicaUy diseased, beranse se^^ from the 

pbttrch ^niFersal and from the Obair of Peter, ftii4 is, fbr certain 
specifUd-^ diseased as w^.t 

inoatb**-^]!lSb^ to biypelf ** an AirtenMydy (Qbapgfld 

feeling towards tbb i^nrcb of Borne, and most serions dodbts a^ 
to the Cbippcb of : England.^ In 1847 . bis donbts became tBilfte 
positive, and so. do the t^Iiefs wbicb look to Borne ; two tbit^ 
which it alone csm aatisfy seem to him neoessary to the Cbnreb— 
infallibility and the nnily of ^ epi8oopate.§ In the patbetm 
letters, under the seal, from this time onward to his ccmyersion in 
1851, cmifeBsion of his inward mind is made to Laprimandaye and 
Bobert Will^rforoe. Now, no man can handle these letters otherwise 
than tenderly ; to the man who has known a great intellectual and 
spizitaal crisis they will be imcred epistles, the record of a sonrs 
tragedy, stfll pgitated with sorrow and damp with the sweat as of 
blood. But, unhappily, they are profaned and shamed by the posi- 
tion in which &ey are made to stand ; yet they must stand there if 
history is to speak the truth. It was no reproach to Manning that 
he should hesitate; it would have been a real reproseh had he been 
precipitate. The issnes were too grave, the possibilitieB of mistake too 
many and serious, the feelings, the hopes, the fears involved too high 
and solemn to allow a sensitive and honourable man to be other than 
painfully and laboriously deliberate. But this on one condition : that 
he be silent and use no public speech that contradicted his private 
thoughts or mocked his own personal experiences. And this condi* 
tion Manning did not observe, nay, he flagrantly violated. While 
confessihg n^der the seal of secrecy his utter disbeliefs, he yet in his 
chaiges and sermons, in his letters to penitents and firiends, spoke or 
wrote Uke a man who never knew a doubt. While he openly, as it 
were in the eoclesiastioai forum, argued in July 1848, as to Hampden, 
thiM; *' no mim is a heretic tp us who is not a heretic to the Church,” 
that to the Ohurph Hampden was no heretic, for it had not Ixied and 
judged him, and that his public subscription of the Catholic creedA** 
as a bishop, had puf]^ from the charge of heresy, ] ho had 
yet, in tlm Har^ of the* ssme year, privately written 
Wilba^oroe : 1 dp believe Hampden to be hexeticsl; ' ih 

and. in pTinoiple. It makes it worse to me to And that fsot pal^ 
or doabted.'*T at^tude was wedl ]|iepvsiieht^^^ ^ 1^ an 

answer hevj^ve eaaeiier to Mrs. Lockhasl : But, Mfe, Archdeacon, 
im you iiuite sure of the validity of AngUcsh f ^ Am I sare 

Of tlm existmioe he 

• taiT, t t m t i 485, IL 467-478, | i. 476^0. f 1 514. ** i. 449. 
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waci ^ coodDot to Mr. QhMtme. The two iiid hem even ' 

ocmfidentiAl friends ; he iiad, in ike phrase qnoted ebove, hinted his 
di^htS) hut had fotmd no 8yinpeibetic ieiqp!iHise» haidTeoriyed ii^^ 
etephaflp oontradicricoi, and was therea£ter» tbroagkndi wh^ aeemdl^ 
ti$ fnu^est ocHTespondence end intereonrse, rilent ae to Kh secret 
mind till the Gk>rhain Jndgment made a oonvmaiient ibr jq»eechv 
These letters of his were retnmed to him, and ‘‘ had, so^ to oonld 
be asoertained, been ^stroyld by the Cardinal not long before his 
death,” Mr. Oladstone is reported to have said, whm he heaird of 
the correspondence, so unlike that with himseli^ with Bobert WUber- 
force, and to deet^otion of his own : ^V1 won't say Manning was 
inrinoeoe, Ood forbid ! But he was not simple and straightforward,” *■. 
a judgment which cannot be called in any sense uncharitable. 

3. It would be a radical misappreheusion to regard this diplomacy as 
an accident, w exception to his normal character, due siiaply to to 
bewilderment of a perturbed and distracted mind. The conduct 
represented a real and permanent quality, as it were a grain or bent 
of nature which came out on critical occasions, and make intimacy 
with him to many difficult, to some impossible. Thus Canon Oakeley, 
who knew him both as Anglican and as Catholic, wrote of him 
when appointed Archbnhop of Westminster; ** I wish 1 could 
confide in him as much as 1 like him.” f So, too, Newman writes to 
Oakeley : ** The only serious cause of any distance whifdi may exist 
between the ArchIntop and myself is the difficulty I have iu implicitly 
confiding in him.” j; And this feeling receives new meaning in the 
characteristdc colour and phrasing of Newman's answer, declining 
Manning’s request for an interview in order to mutual explanations 
and, if possible, reconciliatL(ni ; 

“ 1 say frankly, ton, and as a duty of friendship, that it my feeling 
to you] is a distresring mistrust, which now for four years past I have bemi 
un^le in prudence to dismiss from my mind, and which is but my own share 
of a g«Qeral feeling (though men are slow to express it, e^ec^ly to your 
immediate friends) that you are difficult to understand. I wish 1 could get 
myself to believe that the fault was my own, and that your words, your 
beuing, and your imj^Ucalaons ought (to i^re), though they have not, served 
to prepare me for your acts 

“ No explanations offinred by you at present in such a meeting could go 
to to root of the difficulty, as I have suggested it. .... It is only as 
time goes on that, new deeds can reverse to old. There is no short cut to a 
restoration of confidence when confidence has been seriously damaged.” $ 

No one will say tto ^080 are lightly used or maliokma itoda ; they 
evidiently express a judgment at once wall weighed and fiduetant. 
And it was a judgment in Which many shared. Soon alter his con* 
version^ in the year 18S3 1834, while he was studying theology in 

Bome, to very man who later became his servioeaWe friend at to 

*im. tii.827. 

$ IL pp, S05-^ ; see also pp, 329-30. 
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Yttlioiua, iiiqttv^» wi& evident roferes tuilf in jesfe, half in 

wneat," whether a man who was already mancenTtiiig fo^ a outre 
would make any tl^ bishop for thaili F*’^ iifiier he had 

returned to England and ^gnn work as a OaAblic i^es^ the then 
President of Ushaw ii n^rted as saymg of -lu i & 
man, Im is sndi a feirwa^ that he was atready 

seeking to throst Moiadl and past his bnither pawns to an 

' importoht and oqmma^ plaoe on Ihe ecdesiastical ohessboa^ 
Daring the Yatmah Ooancil it was said of him : “ There is no be^r 
hand than Mainning^a at drawing the long bow/’4 It was chan^ 
teiWc of him, too, to seek relief at the hands of the Pope frmn 
the oath of secrecy, that he might coach Mr. Odo Ensaell in the 
version of the Ck^undl’s afihirs which he wished to reach the English 
GbTernment and public. $ The man is the same man nnder all 
these conditions, whether it be in ecclesiastical or personid matters^ — 
the management of Wiseman, the policy of the Holy See, the 
displacement of Errington, the control of the Chapter, or the 
deliberations of the Iwhops*— the way of Providence is made smoother 
and more sate by the help of a little human diplomacy. Diplomacy 
is always donble-votced, and the ear addressed has to learn how to 
discern by accent which voice speaks the more tmly, or rather the 
less falsely. And there are regions and affairs where it is in place, and 
there are others where it is not ; and one would think that the least 
saitable of all regions was the Obarch, and the least appropriate of all 
affairs the demrees and policies of the infallible Chair ; yet here we are 
made to see it prevail, with all its hatefal accessories of intrigue and 
cajolery, flattery of hopes and play upon fears. And the carious 
thing is, that while the diplomacy and the agent were known, the 
result was accepted with a public silence and snbmisfdon which speaks 
of the most wonderful disdpline in the world. 

III. 

1. Blit, of coursO} this analysis of Manning's methods or executive 
policies does not carry us very far; the man had deeper and bettor 
things in hini than can be thus reached and revealed. We mus^ if 
potoible, get down to hk ultimato convictions or fundamental belkls, 
and disopm both the attitude of his mind to them and the conditions 
of their val^y to his mind. It is only in this region that we can 
find the nmUves Iha^ governed him, and the forms under wdilsh dnty 
appeared to his coxnmience. Ihat duty did appear to Mm in a most 
impexfouE form is a pcnnt top obvious to need to be s^aod. Only 
beliefs imd motivto^ irrmsstlM^ potoncy ooidd have of 

the Chnrph of England. Every inferior motive^ all that could be 

*VLVJ wM. t ii. 79. t »• I a. 483. 
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under the world and the fleidi) wasi^ 
spying. By going he had almoet eveiythiog to loae* find 
iid oertoin promise of any oompensatiDg gain* It could not be said 
^ he was attracted to Home by InM^hip^ M the mm who Si^ 
gone be&re him he had no peonUar afiPeotion, with thein^e had ho 
special affinity/ and lhe» ooh^ersbn had not Veiy inmifest 

encoess. We must believe^ therefore/ that he changed nndto intol- 
lectaal and moral oompalsion; like Iiiither» he oQald . do tm ^I'ber/ 
But this oniy toe more emphasiseB the ^blem : What, then, were his 
leasons, his motii^es ? We have no canse to doubt the ^tmto of Ins own 
statement-^it was the ideas of the unity and toe inlalU the 

Ghorto, and the conviction that these could be fbnnd m the Boman, 
but not in the Anglican commnnion. But we have, in consequence, 
a twofold problem :--How did he come by these idm ? And what 
did they mean to him ? 

He said that the idea of unify began to take possession of him 
about 1835 ; infallibility about 1837-8,* but, at first, he conceived 
both under forms which upheld against Borne. The idea of unity 
seemed to follow from the Apostolic Ministry, and its necessity to 
the Church ; where the one was the other could not but be. And 
because the Anglican Ministry was apostolio the Church was the 
same, aud so its unity was assured. The idea of infallibility followed 
&om the perpetual presence and office of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church ; where He abode in the plenitude of His illuminative power 
error could not be, the truth must be absolute. These two ideas 
seemed, then, to him ultimate, but they involved as their necessmy 
consequence the independence and autonomy of the Church. If its 
unity lived in an apostolical episcopate, and was realised through it, 
toen toe episoopato must be a self-perpetuating body, deriving its 
being from its Apostolic Source, and bolding its authority directly 
nnder its Spiritual Head. If the infallibility was real, then the 
Church must be free ; for if it could not use its own voice, biib must 
eitoer be i^ent at toe bidding of the State, or speak in terms the 
State prescribed, it would have but a dumb infallibility, which were 
of all things toe most fatuous and impotent. But a series of inci- 
dents forced upon Manning the unwelcome oonclumn that there was 
within the Englisih Church no room for the reidisation or exercise of 
his two fundamental Ideai. If there was any man both the High and 
toe Low Church regarded m heretical, it was Hampdin, but while 
both had toe most ample will to convict him of heresy both were 
powerless to do it, toe stomig hand of the State shut their mpeths, 
and placed him where It drilled. If there was anything more capable 
toaii another of disproving at one and the same time toe apostolidify 
of the minisny, whidi was the condition of uaily, and the i^libiiify 
. ' ■ * 1.470 
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of ilte Glmreh aa the home of the Moijf Ghoet, it -mam: ^ the 

State in pni^ng a man jo nnanimontly : e^^^^ into the 

eji^iB^pate* 5l%e ^i^fasio and :ixintixnre]^^ df ; : the lame did not 
hllovr M||ptoiDg : to ihel free from th n^nitoira 

and inexorable cit^ pewer^^ w faaii^- eea^ed eiB^^ 

where, and tondhed at direi^ poliit his most sacred oonvihtienB. if 
he thonght of the stas qud non of imity, the State 

mocked hm faith by oo-bperatiDg with a sdiUmatical body in fon 
ing a Jerosalem biahoprib, and f rocking its new bishop. If he argned 
that the Chnieh had the power to interpret its own creed and enforce 
its own diseipiine, the State was at hand with the Gorham Judgment 
to prove his whole elaborate argument a series of logical i illusions. 
By slow degrees he found himself deprived of every alternative, and 
relactsntly forced to the conclusion that if these two ideas, as he had 
conceived and defined them, were notes of the tme Church, he must 
seek it elsewheie than in the Church of England. 

2. Such seems to have been the process, stated in its most naked 
and simple form, by which Manning's conversion was effected ; bnt of 
coarse it was a much more complex process than this. It did not 
move in a straight line, but was zigzag and circnitons, deflected by 
fresh currents of Uionght and emotion, by new views of policyj and by 
the changes incident to an agitated and distressful day. Vacillations 
are not duplidtiea, variations of mood are not changes of part. 
There is, in the English mind, no deeper, or more common and 
characteristic conviction than the belief in tbe sanity of the State ^ 
the belief in the sanctity of the Church is not so distinctive and 
inveterate. The Churchman acquires the one^ but the Eugliahman 
is bom with the othen It is the instinctive basis of his jeiJoas 
guardianship of the snpremacy of the Crown which, in its essential 
idea, represents the place and function of the laity in the Churbh. 
lit means that, in t^e view ef the English people, it is they, and 
neither the priesthood nor the epiBCopate^ singly or combined, who 
constitute tbe English Church, and are the guarantees of both its unity 
and cmitinnity. And we can well believe that this idea, though in 
a blind way, now and then seized Hanning, and explains some of his 
most strenuous Frotetant utterances, which were visions of a larger 
and mmre bistoiio^ Church than the ecoieeiastical mind of his day 
had cond^h^^ But these wem contradicted by expedenbeB of 
anoth^ order. Civil action in the religious sphere to the 

etolesiaid£<^^ to toad insolent ; and, m 

sitilto am impious conseden And Manning^t here 

sensitive, ito bto deepest convictions were itoaedo^ 

/^Church, and th^ were quickened in suffering. his Con- 
tinental wanderings, and long residenoe at Eostoi much ; 

he was, when m a mood, isoleied ^xh England with 
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its social enstoms, and amibitions, 

and act in tiha vaiy iieart of new and potent infltienoeCi wltiii^^ n 
W was to five and iao^tp in n (Jbiicfe 

froaa a State Ofinri^ Tfie end tf ft 
change became inevitable > fie waited bnt a fit oecasioii^ a^ Ak ^e 
Oodbam Judgment snpplled ; nader the abadoW it so cxjavenieiiify 
oast» he passed Itom ^e An^maa to the Bopen Ohnre^^ 

If this anal;pda of Ibe logical proeess of hw octtivmeio^ 
approximately comet, it places ns in a position to apinWise its 
dgnifioance. ISVMin its limits the ptocess was one of marked logical 
cogmicgr ; bat the limits were marvelloosly iiarroW. Die thing it most 
nearly lesembles is a procession of the blind between two blanA walls. 
The man orgned his way to his conclnsion with the very slenderest 
inteUectoal outfit, if, indeed, considering the problems at issne, he 
conld be said to have had any such outfit at all. There was a wealth 
of reasoning, but a panmty reasons ; and it is ireasons that jnstify 
and make a great tiling mean or a mean thing great. There is no 
evidence that he had even conceived what infitililnlity meant, how 
it had ever come to be the attiibate of one Charoh, what the claim to 
it involved, or how the claim harmonised with its history. In his 
charges and sermons, and in the letters and memoranda here pub- 
lished, there are the nsnal current commonplaces now of the Pro- 
testant, now of the Anglican and now of the l^man order ; bat there 
are no signs of an awakened intelligence, of a man thinking in grim 
earnest, chaHenging commonplaces, getting behind them, resolving 
them into their component parts, compelling them to give np the 
reason of their existence, to t^ why they claim to be believed. For 
this man scholars have lived and inquired in vain, for him problems 
which touch the very heart of the formnlm he plays with, have no 
being. He does not know of their existence, he cannot understand 
tile men who do know that they are and what they mean. As ^ 
consequence, his whole conception of religion is formal, emptiness and 
dballcwness mark it from first to last. There never was a biography 
of a great Father of the Chnrch — ^so full of letters written in supreme 
crises of his own and his C/hnrch s history — ^that is yet so v^ of 
<’ mystery, so vacant of awe, so without the traces of struggle after the 
everlasting rock <m which truth stands, so without the infinite yearn- 
ing towards the llgb!^ which is as the face of God. Anf this is due 
to no defhet in the Mqgrapher, bnt to the character of' the original 
doenments he pubft^eSi These things are not written in the mere 
love of being severe, but in wonder and regret, and out deep con- 
vkstioB. The logic of Mssu^g’s conversion was the logic of an 
nnawaimned intellect, and as it was, ao also was his pofi^ ss a Father 
and PHiice of the Chnrch. 
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now we moit prbbaed to an ^ea more ddioate and dlfficnlt 
qnertbnr-^ |K3li£f AxiA here 

we may ll^alk>wed to Tematk in thoiiB daya a eoiiTersion was a ^ 
onttcal e^t both fiir tbe and the aod^y he > ahd the 

nbie eminent the obo^ae^^ cntacal the eTent^ for ii wm the Mler 

of dan^io^ {xnaildt The Anglicans who Masoned then^ 

^|to Oatholicu^ Icnei^ nothing of it as an actual and operative syst^ 

It was to nginy, in a sense, a mere algebraio symbol ; they had 
assigned to it a definite valae, and reasoned oonvLncbigly from it as a 
fixed quantity or stable standard. And the dani^r was that the 
convert might find the actual Oatholloism a contradiction of his ideal, 
and, in thn dei^Mur of disillasionment, take some rash and irreparable 
step. It is a matter of history that some entered only to return ; 
it is an open^secret that many remained, among whom we may 
number the gMtest convert of aU, in discomfort, disappointment, and 
despondency, even while cheriidiing the faith they had embraced. 
Bat the dangers to Catholicism were as real as those to the converts. 
They were, as a whole, personalities of no ordinary kind, men to be 
reckoned with. They were aU men who had lived in controverts, 
and been convinced by it Some were men of strong characters ; a 
few were men of fine intellects and ripe scholarship ; one was a man 
of real talent, of strong will, and exceptional angularity ; another 
was a man of rare genius. They had been nursed in a proud and 
aristocratic Church, had been trained in an exclosive and conservative 
University, they were accustomed to a society which did homage to 
their culture, and they bore themselves as men who took life serioosly 
and knew that they were seriously taken. And it wae by no means 
certain that the men who had defied the authorities of their Mother 
Church would submit to those of their adopted communion. For 
within it there was much to offend and even shock. The culture was 
not so fine, the tone was the tone of a sect, with the feeling at its 
heart tiiat in the ^e of English law it was mere Dissent, and that it 
had lived its Ule apart, separated by the penal l^islation of centuries 
from the main stream of the nation. To find themselves within a 
society of kiiid iFas no small trial to the Oxford Traetarians ; to 
find it a society as much divided by jealousies and feuds as the c^^ 
they had still. It was a qoestipn iriiilher 

new men we^ society, or the somety Onbdue the 

men* Wheif Ip tcnfiay is that the possibilities of good whic^ 

enterei all, inea very doqhfcfnl degree 

realked, widie the poaaihilities of evil, thanks to 
cemed, were in no small degree averted. 

2. If BOW we bontinue^^ this point oEir sMy of l^m we 



iMi ^NithnKrt^ii mfl ^ 

Bis liiiiid iv»M in pgut: ife vrssibmui] 
1i^ mors riMiomNrf tkan speonliliTB^ more politiosl 

^ ctf ths Chnn^ wers s politiosl outjr sad o 
MB, mdesd, tms of tks least l&toUsos^ 
iiKterestB were always aubor^iiiite^ to piidiltoal^^^^^ 

terms in thmr proper xfl^er tina conveii^ 
understand ont^nmasm for inedtuttons, bat not ^ ideas- He eonid 
ntoer base written ‘^ The Idea of a XJnweraity/^ %fbe Present 
lV)sitkm of 0^ in Eag^and/’ or “ The Apologto pro/Vitil 
or *' The Grammar of Assent.” He coaid; not nnd^stand • 

wbo wrote these books, or why they ahoold hare sOdt an MtmordK 
nary infioenoe, or why m altitudes of men who bad nn. belief in 
Oatholicism should so a^itnire their authofi It aU seemed to him 
evidence of an ** anti- Roman ** spirit in Newman** ^ a proud 
intellect, nnfaithrnl to the Holy exercising itself in dialectical 
gymnastics to the delectation of English RatioDaUsm I His eyes 
looked for help in an entirely opposite quarter. The Church he had 
mitered was the Roman, and Rome meant the Pope* and his 8upre> 
macy was the infaUibility which he was in search of, and without 
which he conceived the Church could not be. In praetioal working 
a complaisant Pope was to prove a very convenient tool, and the 
actual infallibility a very different thing from the ideal. 

The mind within English Catholicism was very unlike what he had 
anticipated. It was by no means a united or harmonious mind, or 
distinguished by anything really catholic or large. He fonud a laity 
** without catholic instincts,’* worldly, selfish, and self-indalgent, all 
Hiey oared about being the key to GroBvenor Square ” i yet this is 
not surprising, oonsideriug Monsignor Talbot’s definitioa of their 
proper function. ** What is the province of the laity ? To hunt, to 
sbo^ to entertain? These matters they understand, but to me^le 
with ecclesiaBtical matters they have no right at all.”f And the clergy 
were mm as the laity ; malcontent bishops, insubordinate chapters,” 
everywhere ‘^dirioyalty to the Holy See,” and the taint of Gaiiiean- 
ism.^ The ‘* 01d Catholics ” were not insptfed by seal for rel%iob, 
for the gieateevglmy God, and the salvatimx of soab^*’ but by 
^^jeatousy and against the converts.” The osiri^fiates for 

Holy Oidein weiw a ahifitog and discordant body; living under no 
rale.” He end hii principal Roman correspondent agree in the 
belief that imtd Hie oid gmieratkm of bishops and priests is removed 
no great progveBi of rrilgjlon nsn be expected in England.” It was 
no wmider that, aa his biographer says, Hamsing teok e pessimist 
view of the state of Catholieism in England,’* and ^ was at that 
• itew. 
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pessimist of li mnld have been 

akoost ii mirade if he Imd heeii^i a else ; bat mooh of his 

doabt 4kiUmnmiei^^ eutf have 

hna a Oa^||^iimBm whidi oomspomded ^ to htii ideal of an 
OhiEarab, aSd which ooireii^nd^ to the 

ideas of a prom^ had sndered rnirnh irom^ penal jiaw% 

hat moxe fiom x^ue^ and insalated life it had been oompe^elt to 
live. It: was now tl^ : Mannin^^^ character showed itself as ithad 
never slmwn itself beha^ It was not in him to snbmit and Obe^ 
Newman had done, to go where he was sent^ lecture where he was 
toldf' te^ or preach under humlde or under public conditious as he 
was requited, and ndeem himself from^ neglect of the oomiaunit^ 
he had saciifioed so much to enter by commanding the respect of 
those that were without. Manning, on the contrary, knew his d^rength, 
aud resolved to rule^ that he might reorganise what he called the 
Church in Bogland. Catholicism was not to him, as to Newman, an 
ideal system, full of mystic meanings, to be loved for the truth’s Sake, 
to be accepted as it was for the peace it gave to the intellect, and as 
God’s own eontarivanoe for keeping His truth alive in the world. It 
was to him, rather, a practical system, a machine to be worked, an 
agency to be made efficient and effective, an army to be ordered and 
officered, drilled and disciplined, for the conquest of England, With 
splendid courage, he turned himself to this work ; ax^ ^lih no less 
splendid audacity and the political skill which results from a fine 
blending of direct strength and adroit diplomacy, he proceeded to do 
it. And, great as his success undoubtedly was, it would have been 
infinitely greater if Catholicism and if Christianity had ncit both been 
more aud different from what he conceived them to be. 


V. • 

Manning’s Catholic career may be said to fall into two periods, 
marked by two distinot tendencies, if not governed by two very 
different ideals: the period under the pontificate of Plus IX., from 
18ol to 1878, and the period under the pontificate of Leo XIL, from 
187$ to 1892. Ali that our space permits is to indicate the zespeots 
in which these tendenmes diffined and their significanoe. 

1 . , Mashix^’s policy, or method of dealing with the emergeaqy which 
we have just t^riM, admirab his mind and ^'^fM&pted 

to the sttua^n as he saw it. In Eogltsh CathoUcisht eudjtks^ 
that ruled it he had no faith. He said its spirit end 

anti-Pepal,’’ and so divided ^t ** our worla is domestic 

strifA'* t His cnre was to increase the anthoitiiy 
deepen the respect for it, to midce the Pope, not in natne. only, but 
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iiiSedd and in tnxib soyereign in Englisli Gatholidflm. Wliat tkli infianl» 
^ w^i knew ; it meant tke BucceBS of tiie man who oonld beet pkiuse 
the Vatican, or who had most infinenoe with the men who Bha|)>ed Jita 
policy. 1 do not eay lhat Manniog put it to himself ^^his bsM 
form ; on the oonbary, it was with him a matter of both donsciehoe 
and faith. He did VHeye not so much in an infallible Ohureh as ui 
an infallible Papacy, and he thought that this ingnified a Pope who 
did not simply reign, bnt governed As a praolioal statesman also 
he could not but see that the one chance of making BngHah Oatho* 
Ucism cease to be local and provincial was by penetrating and com- 
manding it by the mind which dwelt at the heart of Catholic 
Christendom. But the reality as he found it and as he used it was 
an ironical counterfeit of the ideal ; and the marvellous thing in the 
oorrespondence now before us is that the ideal is nowhere, the 
ironical counterfeit everywhere, and it walks abroad naked and 
unashamed. We see propaganda sitting in council, its decisions 
anticipated, prejudiced, prejudged by its individual members being 
got at, primed, and prepossessed. We see the old Pope, potent 
yet feeble, shrewd and hnmorons, obstinate and self-willed, yet easily 
susceptible to influence by those about his person and in the secret of 
his character and foibles. We sea the chamberlain, Monsignor 
Talbot, a willing and astute go-between, avid of gossip, violent in his 
judgments and dislikes, jealous for the Papal autocracy, yet feeling 
the need of manipulating the antocrat in a very common human way, 
keeping his correspondent informed of all that passed at the Vatican, 
who came, who went, what was said, and whether doubted or believed, 
or how taken, very anxious to hear what was going on in England 
that he might put things in their proper light and proportions before 
the pontifical patient. Then we see his English correspondent. 
Manning himself^ playing many parts, always deft, pointed, impres- 
sive, full of schemes and suggestions, telling who helped and who 
hindered, how this bishop or that chapter was to be circumvented or 
induced to do things they did not mean to do. It is, under certain 
aspects, a deplorable correspondence, for it unfolds a tale of sordid 
backstairs IntrigneB, is full of hinted hates and unjustified suspicions, 
and the stratagems and policies devised and followed by those who 
would use the authorities at the centre as instruments for effecting 
their own will at the drcumference. I do not wonder that the 
successor of Maiming has stigmatised the publication of the book 
which contains this correspondence as a crime. To one sitting in 
his seat and burdened with his respondbilitieB it could seem nothing 
else. But it can hardly be described as private oorrespondence ; on 
the contrary, the letters have all the value and fnnctloB of public 
despatches. They were written by men who were not simply friends, 
but officials in a great Church. They afieoted the policy of a famous 
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coavtf iihey determinaid rtsxtid eoclesiastical qiMibii^ and diemdad 
matfe^ra afifectiJig the happiness, the statue, ^0 <^aracter 
eiqinent imd many infinenttal men. 1 do not ite6 how they oonld 
have bee^^uppraraed if the biography was to 
historioal' yalne wfaater^ For here we see MiuQidiig at 
Oatholio redyal, and are led to the BonroeB of events whidt ]^kEi6d 
many, though they open sedS^ets to the initiated.^ w 

Purcell says s ** IConngnor !]|||lbot played no mean part in the 
manageinent of Catholic affi^irsTn Fngland.*’ It was easy to a man 
of su^ infinite tact and skill as Manning to gain supreme inflnenii^ 
ov^ Mgr. Talbot. If Mgr. Talbot had the ear of the Pope, the 
tongue which Spoke in whispers was not Talbot’s." * Of oourse not ; 
Talbot persuaded the Pope, Manning persuaded Talbot, and so the 
Papal policy which he carried out in England was, while nominally 
the Pope’s, yet really his own. 

2. Into the forms, inddents, and developments of this pblicy. I will 
not enter, for to analyse and describe it wonld be a piece of work too 
utterly distasteful to be done justly or weU. Any one who wants to 
know how diapters were counter-worked or superseded, how a co- 
adjutor and designated successor to Wiseman was, in spite of powerful 
connections and the sanctions of order and custom, unseated and set 
aside by the direct act of the Pope, or, as he himself, according 
to Manning, described it, H colpo di stato di Pominiddio " ; t 
how bishops were sketched, discounted, outwitted ; how the Oatholioi 
press was handled and judged when unfriendly, and how the more 
important organs were got pcrasession of and made to speak as the 
potent cardinal willed — such a one has but to study the correspondence 
now published, and he will see the whole system in operation. But 
there is one event too significant to be thus passed over — ^the treat- 
ment of Newman and his Oxford scheme. Into the relations between 
the two men it is not necessary to enter. Their tempers were incom- 
patible, their minds dissimilar, their characters different ; in a word, 
they were so nnlike as to be mutually unintelligible, with a sort of innate 
capability of inter-deBpising each other. This was intensified by tk© 
similarities of l^eir histories, bnt the dissimilaritteB of their fortunes. If 
any one man was the cause of the movement to Rome, it was Newman. 
His logic made it seem to many inevitable; and then with a proud but 
reluctant humility which, whatever we may think of his reac^ns, we can 
only admire, ce bowed his own lordly head, and submitted to. ehter the 
Churdb of Rome by the lowliest door. And the places assigMd him, 
and l^e duties laid upon him, were such as beoamA 
rather than his eminence. Manning followed liz years later: and within 
fourteen years he wim Ardibishop of Westminister msd head of the 
English Oatholics, while Newman was to the chamberlmn who had 
the ear of the Pope ^ - the most dangerous man in England," | a man 
• ii. 87, t ii.S5. J It 318. 
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never: ^‘aoqnirefl t(he OafJiolic instmotB*” * M a nn feig» tQ<>y 
. Til m dangeronSj the type of “a worldly CatholioiBin ** W:Mch 
v«t»Q]d “iave the world on ita mde,V he ooneidered the fliers who j^w 
^hnsiasti oover^e Apolo^ *\as *^lit^rdly plajing tB^ifool/*f and 
said the AngUoans regarded it aa a plea for rexnidnix^ as they aro/’t 

Bat these are not the significant things. Almost as g^ a case 
eonld he made oat against Newman for his attitode to ; Hanning 
as againrt Manning for his attita^ to Newman. Neither shows 
w^ especially when they fall intJRstnenities of the feline order. § 
What is significant is their alternative policies as .to, Oxford 
and the UniveisitieB. Newman proposed to found a OathoUc Ball 
or Oratoiy at Oxford^ secared land for this purpose^ and got the 
provimonal i^proval of his ecclesiastical superior. He may have been 
guided by his instincts. He must have yearned for Oxford as the 
thirsty traveller for the well- watered oasis. There he had lived a life 
he could never fofget ; infioence had there been his, and hononr ; 
there he had found the friends who were bound to him by hoops of 
steel ; his spirit had quickened theirs and they had quickened his 
spirit in return, making his blood run warmer and his pulse beat 
faster ; in a sense, all his friendships, then and always, were made 
either in or through Oxford. It was then, by a necessity of nature, 
interpreted by experience, that he turned to his old home, possessed 
of the feeling that where the passion of his life had been suffered, and 
« its sacrifice accomplished, there, if only his Church would send him, he 
could most victoriously do the work of ocmdliation and conversion. 
And among the wise and powerful in his Church a cognate feeling 
prevailed. The Anglican converts had made obvious the need of 
English culture to the success of Catholicism in England. It was too 
alien, too foreign to flourish on our insular soil ; it wanted the senti- 
ment, the taste, the attitude to public and domestic questions ; in a 
word, the consciousness which made a man English, a person capable 
tff understanding and being understood cf the people. They felt, too, 
that the more public life and high careers in the State opened to 
their sons, the more was it necessary that they should be educated 
and disciplined in tho schools and universities of the nation; and they 
BO doubt also believed that, in their freer and fuller contact with the 
centres of living thought, Catholicism would give while it got, and 
influence all the more that it was being influenced. Indeed, con- 
ffidering the man they had, his name and his history, it seemed as if 
the veiy voice of God called them to go where he was ready to lead. 

But this was ii<^ the view of the man who was then shaping the public 
pdioy of CatholicisxB. !l!ie question rose in the lastly ear of Wiseman’s 

* il. 323. «o/e. + ii. 306. t ii. S»3, 

§ Kewmanends his correspondenoe relative tr | ro7-o>-( : --T {.-..r- 

pose to say seven Hasses for your iiifention ainid .i-i '''es fi:.d of >or.: 

ecclesiastical duties.** Bat Hannings not to bo outdone in ironical innendo, r^rts : 
** I shall have great pleasare in saying one Hass every month for your intention during 
the present year.” 
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life, iiiSeed only four or five montihfi bd^care bis deafcb; wbei& tbe ruling 
mm4 was the ntind ibat was to rdgn after bim. Manning threw his 
wl^le weig^ into opposition, need all his s]e 01 to defe^ Newman. 
The opmnj^ and t^apcterhrtio me^ was piirsnedv Borne was fully 
informed of Newman’s defects ; his anti-Homaii temdem^s j the 
danger of sending him to Oxford ; the danger of indnl^ng those w^ 
wanted him to go j ^^e if he went that he would attract the 

sons of ric^ Catholics after hii^ and they would be ** protestantis^^’ 
de-catholicisedi** m a word, made more English and less Bomanl. 
Propaganda deliberated. Cardinal Beisach came and investigaited ; 
wBSJiaken to Oxford, shown over the ground by an opponent of the 
scheme ; was taken to Birmingham, interviewed various perscms, some 
young jgmd quite inexperienced, bpt was not allowed to : see New- 
man,* who complained that he ‘*who had certainly as great a claim as 
any one to have an opinion, had not been allowed to give one,” and so 
the well-informed Cardinal was sent oft, while a following letter, 
vonohed for his competency, sajdng that he had seen and understood 
all that was going on in England. The affair ended in the only 
way possible ; but what is even more significant to ns than the 
method of the victors, is their reasons. They are reasons of alarm, 
of fear of bo^ light and freedom. They imply the most amazing dis- 
trnat of Catholicism, of its ability to hold its own in the face of a 
university which it does not itself control. There is no sense of any 
special mission to the science and education, to the intellect and 
culture of England. There is no feeling that it is possible so to teach 
their youth as to enable them to brave the fierce light which the living 
academic mind casts upon all creeds ; . or that it is better for a man to 
know what his opponent believes than to grow np in ignorance of it ; 
or that the man who has not anderstood another Church has not 
believed hk own. The reasons are all of the xmrroweat order, and where 
most emphasised, show the essential imcotholicity of this Catholicism. 
It must be Homan ; cannot be allowed to become English lest it cease 
to be x>apaL Yet a system which has no place in it for the most 
distinctive and preservatiye diaracteristics of a people and a state is 
the last system that can claim oathoUcdty as its special attribute. 

3. The event that is by many considered the crowning success of 
Manning’s career m the he play ed in the Vatican Council, That 
is a larger question than we can here discuBS. But there are a few 
things that miy be said concerning it. His advocacy of the Council 
and its decree was typical cff his whole att^nde of mindv^^ 
mised, aait were^ his intellectual and spiritaai dMecto. 
was more political than reasonable, more legkl ethical, m a 
Cfeation of poaitive law than a thing of spirit and trotli;; It shows, 
as almost nothing else d id, the extraordinary limita^ns of hiS thought. 
He never saw the decree of InfalUbiUty as it Seemed W ether minds, 

. ; *-tf- 314. . ’ 
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tioimca fmd more learned. He rather gloried that the ignorant 
and foolish had prevailed over the wise and prndant. Here he vras, 
oh the one side* a comparatirely recent convert to Crtholicism, no 
scholar in the proper sense of the term, no thedlog^, not well 
acquainted with the histoiyof the Chnrch or its thonght, qtiite withoixt 
the sdentifio spirit, or the ability to read with critical inmght Ihe events 
and forces which had created the Church he admned ; and with him a 
mnltitade of Inshopa from the more backward regions of Catholicism, 
thoogh, of oonnae, not nnrelieved with some of another sort. And, on 
the other side^ were a multitude of great scholars^ learned theologians, 
lifelong devont Catholics who knew, as he did not, the genius, the 
career, the adiievements, the possibilitieB, and the claims of Borne. 
And yet their differences never appear for a moment to start within 
him a doubt of his position or policy ; and he goes forward, manoeuvring 
in his own gay fashion as if the gravest and most tremendous of 
all possible questions could be settled in the same wey as the 
affairs of his own diocese. And his alarmist pleas as to the need of 
arresting revolution by the decree of Infallibility are exactly on the 
level of his arguments against going to Oxford alike in principle and 
alike in policy. The thought or the religion that is afraid to go into 
iiie universities of a country will never convince its reason or 
command its conscience. The Church that expects to stop the revo- 
lution bypassing a decree which declares its head infallible, is like the 
child who stands on his castle of sand and defies the tide to rise above 
the rampart he has built. 

VI. 

1. But his life was not destined to end in the moment of victory. 
Nemesis had in store for him something more tragic yet better. The 
second period of his Catholic life came, and with it came another mind 
and policy. His correBpondent at Borne passed away ; the old Pope died, 
and another filled his place. With the changed men came changed rela- 
tions in Italy and in England. A new spirit reigned at the Vatican, and 
the forces he had long commanded from Westminster began to break 
from his control. The change was signified by the honour which came 
to Newman, connected with which is a tale we would rather not 
attempt to tell. But the effect on Manning was remarkable; he 
became less Boman and more English. He threw himself with 
extraordinary energy and enthusiasm iuto public an^ social move- 
ments. He became more of a zealot in temperance, more of a social 
reformer, more of an English statesman, forward in every public 
question and woric of J»eneficence. And he became jeidous of the 
very power he had once so loved to invoke and use, saying that 
« X hardly know in Borne a man high or low, who understands 
the oondirion of the Church in the BritLsh Empire.”* And as 
there, so here. He complained that he was left alone, that Catholics 

* U. 74S 
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Catholic affidiB of a pnl^ chanusto that 
the Catholic clergy were mischieyouBly wanting** in attempts ** to 
ehm and j^romota the dyil life of the people/* thiM: they failed 
becanse did not take, the work of preaching BezipoBly, beoaose 
they had in their midst a reaction against the popular use of ** the 
Holy Soxiptnfes,*’ bMnse they had no perception or consedpusti^ 
of ^e leaUty in the spixitiial life of England or the meaning of the 
fact that **all the great works of charity in England hawe had th^ 
beginning out of the Church^’* becanse they laid too much stress on 

Sacramehtalism/* priests being in ** danger of becoming Mass-priea^ 
or Sacrament-mongers/* because the clergy are too official and hare 
the vanity and weakness of officialism, and because they are too con- 
troversial and forget the truth that destruction builds up nothing.*’t 1 
have found his ‘^Hindrances to the Spread of Catholicism in England/* 
from which the above points are taken, impressive and pathetic reading. 
They were written in the summer of 1890, and show how the old 
man was feeling as he neared the end. The mind is more childlike, 
more wistful, more alive to natural good, less strenuous for ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence, full of the great conviction that the Chnroh can conquer 
only through the love and service of her sons. I am happy to find 
these notes standing where they do. They show that to the old man 
had come a saner and a nobler mind. He does not now rage at his 
own people as anti-jElbman and anti-Papal ; he speaks no more of infalli- 
bility, looks no more to Italy for light and salvation, but feels that 
Catholicism has much to learn of England, and must know and love 
her virtues better before she can hope to win her faith. We must 
not call the events that worked this change tragic ; rather let us say 
they were the fruits of the Spirit of grace. 

2. The writing of this article has not been a pleasant task. Deep as 
is the difference which divides the writer from Manning and his 
Church, it would have been infinitely more agreeable to write of him 
in another strain. But the study of the documents published in this 
book left him no option but to write as he has done, or not to write 
at all. He is grateful therefore to be able to strike at the end a note 
of cordial admiration. Manning was a vigorous administrator, a man 
of policies wid methods, who was determined to have work done in his 
own way ; but he was not always as carefiil as he ought to have been 
about the means he used. His early inclination to politics was a real 
. expressiem of feature, for his aptitudes were for the service ql State 
rather th^ t^e Churoh, and he loved and served the Ohtit^ as if it 
were a State. He had the ambition that place imtisfied, tihd that 
could not be happy without place ; power he loved more than fame, 
and if he sometimes gained it by ignoble arts, he j^t used it for more 
noble ends. He was a man success improved \ at^ ^hen the tempta- 
tions which apj^ed to his lower instincts weie redtoved, he showed 
* f ii. m 
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iia lik some of those finer qoilHieB of nature and ohsTsotet which* 
in his strong and agginsaire to 

the passmg 6f Hanning the ticie has come foWthering jnp 
the lessons of what is Called the Oatfoaiil Moyetnenl a^d Catholic 
Beriyal which it is said to hate effected* eaniiot be attempted’ 

here and now ; but one or two tMngs are obvious enougb^ It has not 
done, at least as yet, for the Boman Catholic Church all that was either 
feared or hoped. It has made the English people kindlier tO Catholics, 
but not to Bonum Oatholicmm. For this the latter has itself greatly 
to blame. It did not know the time of its visitation. It doubted 
whmre it ou^t to have believed, aud believed where it ought to have 
doubted. It eacrifioed the Church to the Papacy^ and lost England 
through its belief in Home and its use of Boman methods. This book 
is full of endence that a Catholicism seated at Borne, or, indeed, with 
a head localised anywhere, can never again govern the world. To nilt) 
the Middle Ages was a relatively simple thing ; Europe, Southern aud 
Western, was but a little place, homogeneous, with all its parts easily 
reached, aud all its forces so concentrated as to be easily controlled. 
But the Christiib world to-day is another matter ; vast, populous, 
diversified, full of many minds, and all minds touched with a freedom 
that ecclesiastical authority cannot bind. Government of all from the 
centre has ceased to be possible : all that survives of it is appearance and 
makebelieve. For the centre must be got to do as the provinces 
require ; aud so the authorities in the provinces negotiate and intrigue 
at the centre that their will may be done there, in order that what 
^ seems its will may be done with them. Then, the attitude of 
Catholicism to thought is a radical weakness. The less it^n mingle 
with the world in the free marts of knowledge, the less will the world 
mind what it says. The authority that does not speak reasonable 
things reason will not hear. And Catholic thought taken as a whole 
is a peculiarly sectional thing, apologetical, polemical, standing out- 
ledde the large movement of modern literature and science. Within 
Catholicism itself, then, there seems to us no promise of victory over the 
mind, or control over the destinies, of our people. But it is possible that 
forces outside her ranks may repeat by-and-by the story of fifty years 
ago. As the danger of the Low Church party was its affinity with 
Dissent, the danger of the High Ohurdi is its affinity with Borne ; and 
affinity has a tzidk of turning into identity. But one thiugis deitRin,. 
the English p^le Sir^ and intend to remain, masters *bf their own 
religion in their own Churches, and they, and not the clergy, will be 
the arbiters of our destinies. Manning found the English Catholic 
laity too strong evmi for^im, and in the other Churches the laity are 
—-well, the Euglish people, and in religion as in other things they have,, 
when the need arises, a niastMul way of Bettiing mattm aooor&g to 
their own mind. 

A« K. Faibbaibk. 
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M y first meetiDg with Cardinal Manning was at |k dinner |>art 7 at 
the honse of the late Earl of Ditnrapen iii 1849. He was 
ashered into the dining-room some time after we had sat down, and 1 
bad a good opportunity of observing a man of whom 1 had heard so 
much. I well remember saying to myself, I see a word written 
Dn the forehead of that man, and that word is ‘ Saoerdos.’ ** Later 1 
nrrote of him thus to a friend : 

He is the most venerable, refined, gentle-natured, aspiring, wd spiritu- 
illy ardent||||an whom I know. He was delighted with Heniy Ta5dar*B 
poem in m%ory of your husband (Edward Ernest Viiliers). ‘ Did you 
know him ? ' I asked, when he spoke to me of that exquisite elegy. * Know 
bim ? ’ was the answer ; * we were companions at Merton Oollpge, Oxford.’ 
One evening at Lavington we read to each other alternately passages out of 
Dante’s * BEtfadiso,* and agreed that there was more theology within the 
Laurelled head of that grand old bard than in the heads of half the bishops 
aow living.” 

Not long afterwmds I passed several days with Manning at his 
Rectory house at Lavington, of which parish he was then Recto, 
Eai^ day we dined at the palace of the Bishop of Oxford, which was 
very near the parsonsge- One of those days we ascended throng 
the woo^ tos the suminit of the Downs, and walked tdotig them, 
enjoying the prospect whi^ they That 

night we walked t^ a TBiy late honr up and down bsicxre the 
hjsll door of the parsonage. Onr convinMitibh^^^^^ w ehiefiy on 
theolq^^ but not ja little on poetry alao. £V»r plainly 

a great admiratscmt provided that the verse was of a severe 

order, both intdleotnal and spiritual ; bdt neithc^ he ncnr Ne^ 
ranked Wordsworth as highly as I did. Again he recurred to Dante, 



contemporary . revie fv. 

,vad after remar)rebie peerage/ 

VXbare i» poeitay^^ it ie Bt. Waiaai^ Ais ^ im 

pat ioto v«^ ! liioae two weret :tbo greatest of Immal^iii^iidi ! V<iUa 
vaoovded me ^ forty yM^ter. 1^ 

ibmij Tiylor^ liaa a gtee^ iatewrfi for tinfe m 

Ourdinal Newmaai, Jiid lew tixe same reaso&^vis.j oom^ 

pact strengtli with dasdb grape aad reOimmsio^ a^ ift b6ih 

from the seiiaatio&al and the dfemiimte. Neither lie imr Newman 
liked poetiy that did not indade a stremg dement of the severe as 
wen as of the thoaghtf al. 

By degrees the chief characteristics which belonged to Manning 
impressed me with more and more of definiteness. One of these 
was his extreme intelleotnal self-possession, a quality in which he 
was a signd contrast to Carlyle, whq seemed to me tmable to '' do 
his thinking” until he had worked himself np into an intellectual 
passion, as the lion is said to prepare himself for action of another 
sort by first lashing himself into a rage. Manning had also the moral 
counterpart dT this intelleotnal habit' in a self-control which was so 
marked that no ^^e looking upon him could well imagine his being 
carried away by any sudden impulse. This singular deliberateness 
and serenity were sometimes charged npon him as coldness. There 
are, however, many different sorts of ardour. Archbishop Whately 
used to speak of his great friend, Dr. Arnold, as one with a heart so 
warm that his friendships were to him what the closest ties of blood 
are to others ; while mere acquaintances were often to him what 
friends are to ordinary men. It seemed to me as if a great cause, 
rather than any individual man, was that which drew out strongest 
ardours of Mimning’s nature. He might easily have prorerred the 
interests of a great friend to his own; but he would certainly 
have preferred that of a great cause to that of either self or friends 
Hie human affections concentrated themselves on a few, while to 
the many beyond these he gave respect rather than admiration 
and a helpful and benevolent regard rather than ardent sym<^ 
pathies. Ilie intensity of his nature^ however, could not be doubted 
by any one who bad seen him in church and at prayer. His still- 
ness was one that seemed as if it could not have been shaken if the 
church had caught fire. Some human affections hod also, it is said, 
acquired with him, a character not less intense and ind^ble ; but of 
these 1 had not been a witness, and never heard him isqiSak. One of 
tiiem was directed to his falser. Every evening at Xavington he 
used to walk up to say his vespers in a little church where there were 
then few or no worahippepi, wearing a cloak much the worse for the 
wear. It had been ids fathei^s. His chief friend, I think, was 
Bobert Wilberforce. 

He ^^reaerved other relics perhaps more precious, as I learned when 



him tay Borne. We etqppod; ; azkd a few 

mhpiiites after onr dUigaime entei^ the ooia^^ of oi^ hotel, a 
waBIblaoh J]^ belong^g^ It hi^ been etblen, 

atiQ aU laCHlies, whether instil polhie or the clergy, failed 

to TeooYei^t. He declared that whoever had it in hie posseeBion 
might keep what else it contmiied, which included £100 in money, if 
only he restcwed the letters in it. At the first moment after the die* 
covery of his loss the expression of grief in his face and voids was 
soch as I have seldom witnessed. He spoke little ; and when I was 
beginning to speak, he laid his hand on my arm, and said, - ' 3ay 
nothing 1 l ean jnst endure^ it when I keep perfectly silent.” The 
loss' probably was that of his most precious memorials ; bat it did not 
even at the time mahe him negligent of the ‘‘casaal stranger.” 
After he had given his directions we entered the dining-room, and 
he sat down apart. Not long afterwards he observed that at a 
small table not distant there sat a maid-servant, alone and neglected. 
The future Cardinal rose and did for her all that her master and 
mistress had forgotten to do. He brought a waiter to her, became 
her interpreter, and took care from time to time that nothing should 
be wanting to her dinner. When all efforts to recover the* lost 
treasure had failed he went to Rome by sea, and I went to Florence. 
We met again at Edme. He met my inquiries with a brief reply : 
“No; the loss was probably necessary — necessary to sever all 
bonds to earth.” He once said to me that he feared he had often had 
to lament great coldness, or apparent coldness, in his bearing to 
others. Here certainly no such coldness was apparent. 

The denee in which Manning had long lived in and for spiritual 
things thww probably a character of remoteness for him not only over 
all temporal things, but also over all human ties except the closest. He 
had been regarded as an Evangelical in his early clerical days, the reli- 
gion then of most devout men ; and when the revived “ High Church 
do^lne had blended that teaching with a larger one, he became a 
High Ohurdliman of the most spiritual order. A large proportion of 
his works in his Catholic days illustrated the gifts of the Spirit, espe- 
cially the book to which 1 believe he attached the most importance, 
viz., “ The Temxtoral Mission of the Holy Ghost.” I remember his 
remarking to me that ArchbiBhop Leighton, to whose character and 
writings he Was much attached, had in his youth had some inter- 
courto with fiha Jesuits, and that their spiritaal works had always to 
a certsin degree retamed an infiuence over him. It uNm 
himsrif ' l^ his speciality that with the Srdentf;^^.:e^ 

tical principles of his mature years there^was joined an unmist^ 
aide spirituality &r higher than that of' l^ early teaching, though 
quite consistent with it. 

The imoerity, and— a different tMng— the resHty of Ids eo^ 
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opuiioiis are amply illuBtrated in several volnmes of his early sermons, 
the lepubHcaticm of 'wbioh could not bat help, as they did when they 
first appeared, to advance the cause of Church prindbleB. These 
IfAt were ere long to be severely tested. Not a feir^|»arTenceB 
took place, and several ecdesiastical judgments were pronounced 
which were more or less opposed to these princijdes i but, though 
he lamented them, they did not abate his profound attachment to the 
Church of England— tog, indeed, his strongest passion, as it was mine 
also. At tot came the Gorham Judgment, whbh the doctrine 
of Baptiinaal Begeneiation an open question in the Anglican fold. A 
solemn Address ** was almost immediately issued. It was signed 
by Manning, and twelve other prominent High Churchmen, cleric 
and lay, aflbnned that that judgment, nnless cancelled, must fix a gulf 
between the Church of England mid the primitive Church, and 
deprive her of all teaching authority. The judgment was not 
cancelled, and Manning surrendered his ecclesiastical preferment, 
though not immediately. Daily his secession was expect^, but it 
did not oome for two years ; and nothing can be more erroneous than 
the imputation that he acted on that occasion under the influence of 
temper, or precipitately. I remember his saying to me daring one 
of my visits to Lavington : ** Leaving one’s Church we ooght to 
regard as the most awful of all things next to death and judgment ” — 
adding, after a pause, Yet, we have all to die, and all to be judged.” 
He waited till no hope remained of the Gorham Judgment being 
reversed. 

My own qpiniona as to the immense seriousness of the crisis had 
been quite as advanced as Manning’s from the time that the Gorham 
Judgment was passed, and it had become plain that it was iot to be 
cancelled^ Many troubled pamphlets came out from time to time, 
written by High Churchmen “ perplexed in the extreme,” and pro- 
pounding theories according to which the condition of things, bad as 
it was acknowledged to be, was yet one that might be borne with 
under protest. These theories we both regarded as “juiy-mast 
theories,” under which we were invited to sail while the ship was 
dragging the meat recently blown over. I remember Manning 
meeting them with the dxy remark, << If a man traffics long with 
snoh sophisms he will &dl at tot into a confirmed habit of bablding 
and talking nonsense.” Old prepossessfouB and consequent misgivings 
were, however, strong with me, for I had long thought it a duty of 
loyedty to read Church history through Anglican spectacles. I 
remember Manning's qdiet answer to a remark of mine. **Our 
position is not pleasant,” J^^d. ** The waves rise ; our vessel leaks, 

and assumes, besides, a go^ deal the look of a merchant vessel. Near 
ns rides a ship, vast, majestic, and secure. But then there remains 
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tn i^ly donbt, wbenl #e think of the charges brought against h^r in 
our youth — may hot that stately ship have oonah from an infeoted 
p(jrt, and h^C the plaghe on board ? ” , His feci eh^ up into 
ail exprea«h of httmtwotts vexation as he repliedy ^‘Orj at least, 
bugs'P'-'- . ■■■- 

Cardinal Hanning has oiten been abctiled of being ambitioiie. It 
seems to me ihat^ as regards that fhnlt, and as regards a very diluent 
one, superstition, thero are two ways of esoaplDg the snare*— viz., ^st 
of being above It, and that of being below it. Many, no doubt, aie; 
preserved from all temptation to ambition by a no^e humility and 
spi^tnalify, and by the absence of self-love ; while others are pre- 
sej^ed from it by indolence, or frivoUty, or the absence of all high 
aspiration. A man conscious of great powers will generally wish to 
have a sphere in which he can exercise them for the benefit of maiikind, 
even if he be unusually free from those lower motives whbh change 
it into a vulgar ambition. Nay, without any such alloy, or ambition 
of an unworthy kind, strong faculties may, by a natural iustinct, 
crave a field for their exercise, as bodily energies do without reproach. 
Manning would never, I am sure, have desired a position which he 
knew might be occupied by another with more benefit to mankind ; 
neither would he have been slow to suspect that he might himself be 
unequal to its duties. His enemies do not attribute failure to him 
when tested. That his promotion to the Archbishopric of Westminster 
was neither sought nor desired seems to be indicated by the enclosed 
letter : 

St. Maey op the AkgblS, May 26, 1865. 

“ My nEABEST AlTBBEy, 

** I write under great pressure, A few words rather than 
none. You were one of the first I thought of when this thing came on me, 
and I wish I could see you. It all seems so like an illusion. I only trust 
no personal faults of mine may hinder the work you truly describe. The 
wT!iy tins act of the Holy Father has been received here is as far beyond my 
thoughts as the act its^. The consecration is here on June 6. Next day 
I hope to start for Home for the Pall, without which I can do nothing. 

“ Always yours very affectionately, 

“ H. E. Mannino,” 


As little is gratified ambition indicated in the following letter, written 
when im writer was created Cardinal : 

* '* ItoMP, JUMl 26, 1875. 

wish you were here with me. You say s nily that thi^ is n time 
of very mixed fetling. If I oan better serve the ('hiireh, so be it! For 
myself, it is a restraint upon the liberty I h^e enjoyed. More- 

over, any one who in the world's eyes rises high is thought >o seek it, and 
love it : and that hinders his work for souls. God; knows whether that has 
been so with me. And I will wait for the last day. 
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St AiulrowB and St Gregory’s are the same^ It is a great pleasure to 
tee. I always was drawn to that church, and Bede’s * BQstoiy of the Anglo- 
SesoDB ’ ga^e me always a great love of St. Gregory, besides il^Hhat 1 had for 
{bite as Pontiff and Doctor. V 

** One thing I feel, as I said, It is liko being told off to fight'l^e persecu- 
tion which from Bwlin will spread wide. And for this I have a good 
will. Affectionately yours, 

Hemby E. Cabdinal Hanning.” 

There was the leaa reason to attribute Carilinal Maaeming’s rapid 
rise to fteilritioi|| in the bad sense of that word, because he manifestly 
possessed that union of qualities which almost inevitably leads to 
eminenoe uniess a man is resolved not to accept it. He was, at the 
same rime, a man of great energy and of great circumspection. The 
praorioal qualities of a man of buriness were in him blended with the 
ocmtemplative faculties necessary for the theologian. He had ardent 
convictions ; but when events had finally taken a course opposed to 
them, he was not prevented by temper from accepting the inevitable 
and making the best of it. This was a thing the more easy for him 
because he did not attribute bad motives to opponents ; he not only 
admitted, but constantly remembered, how often men with equal 
sincerity and equal capacity see riiings from the most opposite points 
of view. He had a profound conviction that the temporal authority 
of the Pope, however small the territory within which it was to be 
exercised, was necessary — that is, in the long run necessary — for his 
indei>6ndence, and that his independence was an essential part of 
Christian civilisation and the well-being alike of all nations, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. This opinion had on various occasions been 
stKtegly expressed on political and philosophical grounds by the most 
eminent liberal statesmen, English and French, such as Palmerston, 
£ri>iigham, and Thiers, as well as by the leading Italian patriots of an 
earlier day, who believed that the dignity of Italy, as well as her 
security, required that the Pope should retain Borne as its Sovereign, 
and thus not be subjected to, or supposed to be suljected to, any civil 
dominion* Ckurdinal Manning was, of course, of that opinion. The 
following extracts from two letters, the last written about eighteen years 
later than the first, show how deeply he felt on the subject; and, at 
the same rime how far he was from thinking that a remedy was to be 
sought for what he cfoemed a great folly and la great wrong, through 
any forcible iiLterference with the righto, or the olaimB,<«real or so- 
called, oi^the Italian people : 

« SeptmUbeT W, 1870. 

“The Itolians lifeve f<»roed their way into Borne; and as I 
believe that there is a €k>d that judgeth the earth, so stixe I am that their 
doom will not tony. But [naming an influential Italmn] has poisoned 
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honesty Bioople, londl j Hainds, till they hs^ the Vloiar ofrCfhrist^ and idl that 
is aoUe, aa falBa and base, and love what ia base and fa^, as if it were just 
and good. M|[y Gkid avert the judgment we deserve. 

• y « Your affect. « H. E. M.** 


Again ne wrote : 

19 , 1888 . 

** Mt DEAB AuBBEY, 

all means publish your Sonnets on Borne St. Peter's 
Chains*') by themselves, and soon. I am watching with anxiety what is 
mrnsing in It^y> being fully convinced that Borne can only return to the 
rope Vi/s mil 6/ the Italian people t and that armed intervention oir 
diplomatic pressure will only revive and harden the opposition of the Italian 
pe^le. If it were restored by either of these intervelntions ah extra, it could 
stand by support ah extra over again, from which may Heaven preserve us. 
I am glad you like the ** Beligio Yiatoris ** ; the chain of reasoning cannot 
be broken. The premises may be disputed; but the logic is, 1 believe, safe. 
I am reading some of Matthew Arnold's poems with great delight. What 
I read years ago 1 did not much take to ; but * Thyrsis,* and some of the 
* Paganism ' is of a very high order. 

** Always yours affectionately, 

“Hbkry E., C. Abchbishov.*' 


Looking back on the career of an old friend at his departnre, after 
the question as to how far that career was a noble one, there comes 
another — viz., how far it was a happy one. Cardinal Manning’s 
was, as far as 1 can judge, a singalarly happy one, not in the sense 
of having had manifold enjoyments, or of having escaped severe 
afflictions, but in a higher sense of the word happiness. His life 
had not, I think, brought him many joys from many sources ; yet it 
had conferred ^cn him much joy a few, but these the highest. 
His happiness was almost wholly of a spiritual order, either directly 
or indirectly. He head a sleepless faith, and one that so penetrated 
all his faculties that it brought the whole of his life into a unity. 
Some would have said that his nature was not as wide as it was high. 
It was not wide in the sense of being, like that of a great dramatist, 
in strong sympathy with many things of a very contrasted character, 
some high and some low ; but it was wide in the sense of seeing the 
same clear light reflected from many remote objects ; and for him it 
was not true that only ** the low sun makes the colour.” He had, 
like Cardinal Newman, a keen sense of the humorous, though the 
general character of* his mind was a severe serionsness. He had 
a great love of mnsio, though in church he could ^ly tolerate ascetic 
music. TJ)b other arts gave him a deep delight also; but only in 
those austerer forms of them in which their higheat as weU as thmr 
earliest specimena had bravely challenged the human heart, and but 
slightly the mere senses; and when, im early Ohnstian days, the 
canvas of Gimabue and Giotto seemed to have caught the sacred 
shadows flung up from the ensanguined walls and vaidted roofs of 
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tlie Oatacombs, and to have glorifiad them. When we Tisited 
togetiier the Italian galleriee, he paesed by, as if h^ did not see 
t^m, the pictnm of the later school^ round whit!^ the larger 
groups oollected, and gazed long upon a Fra Angelw^p, with a 
gaze that reminded me of Leigh Hunt’s fine remark^ A good pic 
tore is a window. Through it, we look beyond itrr-far down long 
vistas of thought.” His friends soolded him for this exclusiveness. 
They did not know that we see many things only through blindness 
to many things. 

The love of literature was in Manning as strong as the love of 
Art, while to many it seemed to restrict itself within as narrow Emits. 
Here, too, he was narrow in one sense, but wide in another. His 
intellect was a sternly consistent one, and therefore whatever was 
opposed, not in form only, but in spirit also, to his strongest convic- 
tions, or to his deepest sympathies, found in him no acceptance. 
The lesser merits peeined to him only to wage war on the 
greater. On the other bund, in what he admired he found more 
to admire than ordinary admirers find in their wider range. In the 
ease of Pagan writers be could make large allowance for the mode 
in which the subjects they treated must have presented themselves 
from the Pagan point of view. He did not believe that religion 
required that every book should be didactic ; but, on the other 
hand, he could not forgive those who, in Christian ages and 
Christian lands, wrote in a strain such as the nobler writers of 
Pagan days would have regarded as a sin, not only against decoram 
but against letters. Among our later poets, J think that the two 
whom he admired most were Alfred Tennyson and Henry Taylor, 
Of my father’s *VMary Tudor ” he wrote thus, several years after its 
publication : 

** It is work of a mind, high, large, and good ; conception and continuity 
and intellectual purpose throughout. As to beauty, it is less the beauty of 
the eye and ear, though there is much of that also, than of the ideal and 
the spiritual world. And in this its beauty is very great. This is the 
result of one hasty reading ; but I shall not only read it a^fain, but 1 feel 
that I have pne more book that I can I'ead again and again, as I can the 
* Life of St, Thomas of Canterbury.' 

« Perhaps my feeling may be tinged by sympathy and the ' Idola 
Ecdesiastica.’ But Gladstone’s is not : and we agree in considering ^Mary 
Tudor ’ the finest drsina since Shakespeare’s time. It is to me pne more 
evidence of the injustice or the incapacity of readers and c;^itic8, that it 
should be unknown.” 

No one can read Menamg’s namerous volumes, especially those of 
his later years, without pe^eiving from the style alone, which, as an 
Anglican bishop, Dr. Charles Harris, once remarked to me, had “ edges 
as keen as the edges of a knife,” that style niuat have been with him 
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B careful study. To l^at study I only heard Mui allude osoe, and 
then in terms^ry characteiistic. “ In my youth j and when beghudog 
t^ write, I J^k great pains with my style. I atn attained of this. It 
was anwosCy/* Walter Savage Jjandor would not hhve approved that 
opinion. He took greater pains himself, and might him repled, Your 
humilify tramples on the pride of Plato with a greatmr pride ^ ; or he 
might have answered : ** Yon are wrong ; Bacon, when he published 
his great work; pre&ttd to it the words, * These were the of 

Franms Bacon, of which that posterity should became possessed he 
deemed to be their advantage.* High thoughts are a trust for the 
bejiefit of others, whose attention, in the absence of a befitting garb 
for them, they do not adequately challenge.” 

Landor was proud, not only of his style, but of the pains which he 
took with it. That care, he said, should be only in part concealed ; 
light touches of the chisel should remain on the marble.** Newman 
also wrote with extraordinary care, but his care was only to be 
plain. 

I do not think that beautifnl scenery .contributed much to the 
enjoyment either of Manning or Newman, and both of them, I feel 
sure, would have agreed with Sir Henry Taylor in preferring the 
wide plains and rich valleys of Italy, bordered by majestic mountams 
with graceful outlines^mountains that knew how to keep their dis- 
tance — ^to the Alpine peaks and precipices. I took him once to Monk 
Coniston, the exquisite abode of Mr. and Mrs. Garth Marshall, and 
one of the loveliest regions in England’s lake country, but he seemed 
to me to look on its mountains, and those about Windermere, as he 
looked on their poet, Wordsworth — ^that is, with respect, entire 
approval, and a reasonably warm regard, rather than with enthu- 
siasm. The scenes he most enjoyed were those in which he could 
most effectually labour for his fellow men, and especially for their 
moral interests. In such labours he was indefatigable ; nay, they 
seemed rather to sustain his strength than exhaust it. He had a 
wonderful gift for administration, systematising all his duties, never 
being in a hurry, finding out the aptitudes of those about him, and 
using thte to the best advantage. When he had toiled all day, to 
preach in the evening was a rest to him ; it meant simply thinking 
aloud, often an easier thing than thinking in silence. He was as 
mnoh a spiritual utilitarian as if he had been a Jesuit. When a 
gentleman 8f great munificence once promised to build a cathedral for 
him at the cost of £300,000, 1 can imagine his replying carelessly, “ All 
right ”; but he rmsed, after arduous and unceasing efforts, £20,000 
to provide Catihblic schools, in place of secalar scbobls, for the Oatholio 
children of his diocese. 

Manning was not an enthuaiasric man, and it was not from imagt- 
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•ii6ilftv« excitmeiLts tlifit was drawn. Neither 

did it come to him dbiefly hecause enbrniasion to aat£|^ntic authority 
had led him out of the “ strife of tongnes/’ for he wJ^ neither an 
mdolent nor a nenrona man. Soon alter he became a'^Gath^ 1 
heard that erne of hiaold Anglican friends had written to him, asking 
what he had fonnd in Catholiotsm more than he had previously pos^ 
sessed, and that he had answered, Best and saoindty," dr some words 
to the same efidet. That answer was shaafily commented upon. 
I wrote to Mm, asking whether he had used tiioee words. His reply 
was that hk words were, Certainty and reality.” Hi another letter 
he said, ^ I had expected to find in the Church the inexpugnable 
citadel of kith ; but I have fonnd in it no less tbe borne of love.” 
So it remained. Beligion was the root of that peace which belonged 
to more than tbe last forty years of a life that had escaped neither 
its trkls nor its frustrations. 

Among the lastest of Cardinal Manning’s letters to me is one 
which refers to one of the last of his public sots, that one in which 
he consented, probably against his will, to take a part as an arbitrator 
at the time of the great London strikes : 

You must have thought me strangely careless in not thanking you for 
your afiectionate and interesting letter. It came to mo in the midst of the 
strikes. Since then I have again and again trying to avert new 
contentions. And now as to the strikes; I can only say that I never 
thought of it till I found myself in it.; and I believe that our Lcoxi used me 
as He did Balaam's ass. I have been so long working with working-men 
that it is no difficulty to me ; and somehow I ain known to the English 
working-men as well as to any. They listened to me readily from the first. 
Give my kind regards to your brother Stephen, and my thanks for his 
excellent version of Horace — a hard task well done. 

“ (Mrvttmas 1889.’' 

It was not all who made tbe same friendly estimate of Cardinal 
Manning as was made by his brother Archdeacon in their Anglican 
diocese, Julius Hare, at a clerical meeting held soon after Manning's 
submission to Home : Alas, we shall hear that divine eloquence no 
more at onr paeetings.” Not long after that submission I remember 
hearing three snccessive reports about him circulated amofig parties 
who had a quick ear for whatever illustrated what was called the 
deterioration of converts.” The first was that he had been seen 
walking in the Cbrso at Borne with a hnnting-wbip in his hand, 
and in a shooting^jadeet opprobrious with large horn buttons; the 
second was that he had taken an Italian farm ; and the third was 
that he had already manifested such a spirit of insubordination that 
the Pope had been obliged to send him to prison. In his later life, 
Bnmonr, which had come in as a lion Vent out as a lamb, and 
limited itself to asB^ons ^lat bk unusually Lib^al ” qpiaions in 



politics had oalT bm asssxned as the beet wajr Catholic 
game in Eniomd.. This assnmpiioa was a 
ogmions weafW»e I4beral ’* than mine had erer be^ lor I had ever 
clang to trose OGanotione which I had learned in inj yoidih from 
Edmond Burke ; bnty ench as th^ were^ He ImA no 

less in his AngHcan than in hie Catholic days, opposed in that respect 
to Newman and Posey* He might perhaps Hare echoed an 
attnbnted to 1^^ his death bed, J die a peniteiit Gathdilie, ^ 

and an impenit^t liberaUV All prejimices against him, as 
against Oazdinal Newmmi, had died away many years be^re his death. 
Mgiihiffg had^ 1 believe^ no resentmenha. Certainly he never confounded 
the man with the doctrine, and, therefore, while uncompromising as 
regards the doctrine^ he was never uncharitable to the individual. No 
one was more zealou^y a believer in what is sometimes called 
“ invincible ignorance, but ought to be called “ involuntary ignorance 
of certain great truths ; but he might have also remarked that in our 
spiritual as in me material heritage poverty need be no more a sin 
thmi wealth is, provided that it is honestly come by. Such a com- 
ment upon the poet’s ** honest doubt ^ would seem to mean no more 
than that God iJone knows the heart. 1 remember Manning’s saying 
to me, ** We must always remember that no man is lost whom Infinite 
Power, Infinite Wisdom, and Infinite Love can save.” He had sym- 
pathy with those to whom he appeared very severe. Thus, writing 
in 1890 of the Salvation Army,” he said, If General Booth can 
gather under human infinence and guidance those whom all other 
agencies for good have not yet reached, who shall forbid him ? ” He 
was for friendly co-operation where that was practicable, and once he 
remarked, “ It was the Quakers who had originated the ‘ Anti-rSlavery 
Society.'” 

The ^arge against him that he was a cold-hearted man certainly^ 
was not sanc^hed by his known love for children, and his excla- 
mation on one occasion, A child’s needless tear is a blood-blot on 
this earth.” 

' The most reimudcable charactexistic of Cardinal Manning's intellect 
appeared to me to be its pellncid clearness, a clearness by most men 
attained thiough effort, bat his naturally and inevitably. It was 
apparency the result of an intensely keen logical faculty, bat one not 
exeroisedinl^e common i^llogistic form, but after a more transcendental 
fashion. Zt 4s this unoonscions form of logic which enables a man to 
mrange, as if by intnMon, the whole subject-matter of bought, 
as if fzOin a hmght, and thus to form aright judj^mit upon it. 
Another charact^tic of his intellect was aits nunsoAl comlnnation. 
of this scientific faculty with imagination. Cardp^l Manmng had two 
great foyoorites amcmg Without inel»ta1ing any comparison 

▼ou LXIX. z 
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toween biin and tfhem as regards tiie oomparaitiye de^e in wiuchba 
ia)4 they posBessed those two faculties which, a^^^l events, he 
possessed in common wi& each, the following sonnet i presses 
whicli eminently charaoteiised his intellect also : ' 

CAADINAL MANNING. 

^ LAVlSrOTOK AND BOMB. 

I leaij^d his greatiiesB first at Lavin^n. 

The moia had early sought her bed ox brine, 

But we discoursed till now each starry sigh 
Had sunk. Our theme was one, and one alone, 

Two Minds supreme,'* he said, our earth has known ; 

One sang in science, one served Qod in song, 

Aquinas, Dante." Slowly in me grew strong 
A thought : these two great minds in him are (me. 

Lord, ^at shall this man do ? Later, at Borne, 

Beside the dust of Peter and of Paul, 

Eight hundred mitred nres of Christendom 
In council sat. 1 marked him ’mid them all. 

I thought of that long night in years gone by, 

And cned, "At laot my question meets reply." 


Aubrey db Verb. 



SOUTH AFRICA AND THE CHARTERED 


T he anned incnreion into the Transvaal has given rise to grave 
oonstitational questions. We have to ask how far powers to 
maintain a civil police and govern a company, granted by a modem 
charter for particular areas in South Africa, have been nnconstitution* 
ally allowed to be converted into powers of civil government co*ordinate 
with Imperial government, extending to areas beyond those of the 
charter. We must inquire how far a civil police power has been 
converted into a power to maintain a military force with a military 
equipment, without which the armed body would never have ventured 
on the incursion into friendly territory. f 

Beoent events cannot be regarded from one point of view only. 
Apart from the question of our future as a colonising nation and the 
international precedent which our treatment of the recent raid may 
lay down, there is the general question, how far any system of oivii 
government should be conferred by charter on a commercial board. 

The system of government by royal charter has gone through 
various stages. Formerly Imperial duties of government were mixed 
with those of the government of the commercial undertaking, as 
anthorised by the charter, and were entrusted to one and the same 
body. The old East India Company charter is a typical inslwce of 
this. The charter of 1698, which remained unrevoked till the com- 
pany was abofished, not only gave powers to the commerdal company 
to govern and regnlate its own afiSurs by its own board, btit also pro- 
vided that the board of that company should have 

•■;•■■■■■■ 

*‘The ordering, rule, and government of ril surii lorti^ factories, and 
plantations as db«dl be at any time hereafter settled by or under the Engli^ 
company within the Blast Indies, and parts before mentioned, and shall and 
may name and appoint governors and officers from time to time, in and for 
the said forts, factories, and plantations, and them id remove and displace 
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ii^ tiieir will tod pleasure ; and that suQh governors and '^^cers shall and 
may* according to the dii^ions of the same company, train, and 

inuster such miiitajy forces as sliall or may be necessary for^^e defence of 
the said forts, places, and plantations respectively ; the sovereign right, 
power, and dominion over all the said forts, places, and plantatidns to us, 
oiir heirs and successors^ being always reserved.” 

These "powers were regalated by various Acta of Parlidment, which 
still left the civil gpverninent and the militazy government vested 
in and under the control of the board of the commercial company. 
These powers, controlled to some extent by Pitt’s Bill of 1784, the 
oommereial company exercised till its abolition in 1858. 

With the extinction of the East India Company the system of 
confiding Imperial and military government to charterel^ commercial 
companies may be said to have terminated. In India it bad proved 
a failure. 

A modern type of charter, confined to commercial purposes, had 
in the interim taken the place of the older system. The new form 
was totally different from the old type in scope, extent, and effect. 

The change was gradual. The system of granting charters to 
companies for commercial purposes was retained. The powers of the 
Crown were enlarged and consolidated in 1839 ; and as the machinery 
of the JoiDt<-Stock Companies Acts, commencing in 1844, was ill- 
adapted for commercial corapani^ carrying on operations outside 
England, resort was frequently had to the system of constituting the 
oommercml company by charter, but such charters conferred no 
powers of civil government or military control. Types of such- 
charters are those of the India and China Banks. Gradually, from 
the date when the first Joint-rStock Companies Act of 1844 was 
amended by the Limited Liability Acts, tod improved company 
administration created under new statutes, the granting of charters 
to companies, even for commercial purposes, has been but sparingly 
used. 

Luring the last ten years, however, a few royal charters have 
been granted, such as those to the British North Borneo Company 
and the Boyal Niger Company. The system, however, chiefly pur- 
sued in modern times has been rather that of governing upon the 
system of Crown colony and protectorate, and the creation of colonial 
Parliaments and Governors. At all events, that was the system 
adopted and existing in South Africa prior to the grant of the charter 
to the Britiah South Africa Company. 

But that charter must be read with reference to the then position 
of mvil and military government in South Africa. 

On the east side of the African continent there was Portuguese 
territory, on the west side there was German territory, and joining 
these two foreign countries, and cutting off the south of Africa, there 
was a great dividing line running across the continent from the 
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Portagaese BeyKineiit on the east to the German settlement on the 
west. That l^e was the 22nd paraiel of south latitude. .Below or 
south of tl^ dividing line was the Transyaal. Jts northern limit, 
under the Conyention of 1884, does not reach up as high aS 22^ south 
latitude. There is no access from the north and west into the Transyaal, 
except through the area south of the great dividing line, which in 1885 
was declared to be the northern boundary of British Bechuahaiand. 
This dividing line is similar to the dividing line between Canada 
and the United States, and was fixed advisedly by .Eogland so as to 
endose on the north and west all the area south of it, next to and 
facing the frontier of the Transvaal. It was so fixed, notwithstanding 
the proteBti||f the Ttansvaal Republic, and so that the Imperial aegis 
of Great ^tain might be spread over the area to the north and 
west of the Transyaal, and thereby protect it, as well as prevent 
any access to it from those aides except through the British territory. 
The area south of the dividing line had the title of the Biitish 
Bechnanaland protectorate: it was rather larger than Italy, and 
rested on Gape Colony, It was established by oi*der in Oonncil made 
pursuant to a series of Imperial staWes, dating from 1843, which 
gave to her Majesty < power to make further and better provision for 
the civil government of such an area as that of British Bechuanaland ; 
and allowed her Majesty by order in Council to establish laws, and to 
assign to any court any jurisdiction, civil or criminal, mentioned in 
such order, for the administration of justice, which might be necessary 
for tbe peace, order, and good government of her Majesty's sul^ects 
and others in the settlement. 

That jurisdiction was exercised by her Majesty's order in Council of 
the 27th January 1885, as regarded the area of British Bechuanal nd 
south of the 22ad parallel. The civil and criminal code to be ad- 
ministered under that order was declared to be the civil and criminal 
law in the Cape Colony in force at the date of the order. The area 
south of the dividing line wais therefore fully equipped with civil 
government and a code of law which was made under the Imperial 
statutes, and which did not recognise any other form of delegation of 
civil government. Legislative and administrative functions were 
exercised under a Commission from her Majesty by tbe Government 
of the Ca!pe. 

Under yarious proclamations the laws of the Cape were for the 
most part fiibm time to time made applicable to this territory. 

On the 30th September 1885, the lower southern portion of the 
Bechnanaland protectorate — -namely, that south of the Molopo River, 
commencing about 220 miles south of th% 22ud parallel and thence 
extending southward — was created a Crown colony and declared to 
be British territory. Its northern boundary was at about the latitude 
of Johannesburg and Pretoria, and contained the district of Marking 



•iffid town of that name, which afforded the neares^i^|K>int of access 
to JdbanneBburg from any poin^n the Grown colony!^ 

(Hyil goyemment in the protectorate and in the G^^n colony of 
Sritidi Bedmanaland had developed rapidly. By the SOtn Septemljer 
1889, it was equipped with its postal service and postal orders, its 
weekly mails, its Givil Gommissioners and, Beddent Magistrate, its 
laws a^nst drink, its mining code, its laws of transfer of land, its 
laws of administration and probate, its laws against peijnry, its police, 
its Grown Prosecutor, its acting Beceiver-Geneml and Snrveyor- 
General, its Qoyemment stores, its free trade in colonial produce, its 
Imperial field and camp equipment, its artillery, and its forts. Its 
system of police was based on the Cape law, Act 3 of IM5. Before 
1884 the settlement had entailed on the British tax|^er a large 
expense, in sending an expedition of 4000 Imperial troops under 
Sir C. Warren, at a cost of nearly a million. 

By 1889 the area i^rth of the dividing line, 22° south latitude, 
was under the sphere of influence of England, and embraced 
Matabeleland, and Mashonaland, and Bhama’s country, and her 
Majesty had exercised no jurisdiction thereover. 

In August 1889 the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies stated 
that the proposed charter would not permit the company to acquire 
any property without the sanction of the Government, nor would it 
supersede her Majesty's protectorate in Khama^s country, or affect 
the position of British Bechnanaland as a Grown colony. It would 
not give the company any powers of control and government, and 
provisions would be inserted for securing supervision over the relations 
of the country ‘ with native tribes and the neighbouring foreign 
Powers. 

Immediately after the grant of the charter the then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Lord Knutsford, on November 6, 1889, wrote 
to the company : 

“ As at present advised, Lord Knutsford is of opinion the Bechnanaland 
police is sufficiently strong for the special work, which it has to do — ^viz., 
the preservation of order in the Colony of British liJechuanaland, and the 
protection of the protectorate up to tlie 22Dd parallel of south latitude 
against freebooters, and it is to lie noped that complications will not arise 
which would necessitate an increase of that force. 

“ It would be irregular and contrary to the representations on which 
funds have been obtained from Parliament for its support to direct the 
Bechuanaland police, as a part of its ordinary duties, to onprate within 
Ijo Bengula’s country or elsewhere beycj«id the protectorate ; and therefore 
if the proposal for an increase of the force were based on the assumption 
that the Bechuanaland police, when bo increased, would be available for the 
purposes of the Chartered Company and of her Majesty's Government alike, 
it would not be one which Vr Majesty's Government would be prepared 
to entertain. But if the British Bouth Africa Company sees reason to 
think that the existing police force may not be sufficient, in addition to its 
regular duties, to provide protection for the working parties on the telegraph 
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and railway rou^^wnd to seciiro and mainiam an unbrc^ii oommunieation 
between BritislyeohaanaJand and the field of the: eompany’s operations, 
and desires thmfore, in its own intere^, to suppleinent the stun whi^ 
Pitfrliament pi^des for the Bechuanaland force, Knntsford would be 
prepared^ froth that point of view, to give favourable odnsideration to the 
proposal.”' >■ . 

The Gbvemihent would not assent to the suggested aimexatioo: of 
the Bedthapalaild protectorate to the Gape Colony. And when the 
scheme of the charter was brought forward, it h^ no intenthm of 
parting with 3iat t^^toiy to the company, nor could it be so parted 
with .to any other ^dy or Government, as Parliament, by the South 
AMca Unicm Act of 1877, had permitted annexation to the Cape 
alone. Certainly a chartered company was not a body recognised by 
that Act/ Neither could the civil government whidi had been created 
by order in Council under Imperial Acts of Parliament be Varied by 
the grant or bestowal of powers of civil ^vernment on any such 
authority as a chartered company. 

Such was the state of civil government of the British Bechuanaland 
protectorate and of the Crown colony and the civil government adminis- 
tered under Imperial Acts of Parliament, when the capitalists applied for 
a charter. They stated that their object was to constitute themselves 
a commercial development company in South Africa, (1) for the con- 
struction of railways and works, and (2) primarily to work mining 
concessions obtained by a Mr. Rudd, on October 20, 1888, from 
Lobengnla, in territories in the sphere of iniluence ” north of the 
great dividing line of 22'^ south latitude, and to carry out powers 
necessary for the purposes of government and the preservation of 
public order, for the protection of the territories, lands, or property 
comprised in the concessions, none of which were south of the dividing 
line. There was no application made or any proposal to interfere 
with the le^lative and administrative functions exercised by her 
Majesty in the Beohnanaland protectorate or in tbe Crown colony, or 
to obtain even powers of civil government or military administration 
in tbe sphere of influence.” For that area no order in Council 
had then been made, and Britisb subjects, as such, were subject only 
to certain spemal Imperial laws which deal with oflences committed 
beyond her hfajesty^s dominions. 

The charter was granted on October 29, 1889. The Crown miukes 
no grant of territory or soil whatsoever. It incorporates the company 
for its commercial . objects, and defines what those objects are, much on 
the same lines as they would be defined in any bank ohartm* or other 
oommercLal company. It defined its prinm^j^al field of operations as 
being to the region lying immediately to the north of British 
Bechuanaland, the great dividing line. The charter h either yielded 
up any of the powers of tbe Imperial Government nor conferred any 
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igovcwiuiiexit^ oml or otherwiflo, except suc^ as cazi^M iinplied from 
iLrticle 10 and Articles 3 and 4. 

Article 10 is as follows : \ ^ 

*'The company shall, to the best of its ability, preserye peaioe and ordei* 
in stich ways and manners as it shall consider neeessaijj and may, with that 
object, make ordinances (to be approyed by our Secretary of Sta&), and may 
establish and maintain a force of police.” 

Lord Knntsford, in a covering letter to Sir B. H. Loohi on Novem- 
ber 14, 1889, wrote : 

“ It is to be observed that this definition dose not supersede or afEbct the 
protectorate of her Majesty over the countiy north of British Beehuanaland 
and south of the 22nd parallel of south latitude, although company is 
empowered to actj^uire (subject to the approved of the Secritial^ of State) 
from the lawful rulers, either within or beyond that protectorate, certain 
powers of government or administration whereby it is anticipated that here- 
after her Majesty’s Government may be much astisted in the control and 
protection of the territories lying within the present British protectorate.” 

The definition, according to Lord Knutsford, of the area did not 
supersede or affect the protectorate of British Beehuanaland, or of 
the area south of 22^ south latitude. 

The charter conferred no powers to constitute a military force. It 
conferred no powers of governmenti No powers of government, civil 
or otherwise, purport to be dealt with by the charter, except in 
clauses 3 and 4. And by those clauses the company are only em- 
powered to acquire, and then only subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State (from lawful rulers), by concession, grant, or treaty 
(not to accept from the Crown), powers of government limited to 
those “ necessary for the preservation of government and public 
order ” in the places mentioned in treaties by natives, or concessions 
receiving the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. No native 
or other Power could confer powers of civil government to be 
exe^Lsed in Becbuanaland. Her Majesty alone, by order in Council 
made pursuant to the Imperial statutes, could effect this. 

The capitalists have induced the public to suppose, that the 
Chartered Company had powers of civil government in South Africa, 
whereas its powers are limited to the area in the sphere of influence 
not yet turned into a protectorate, and are limited to such as are 
approved of tb^ Secretary of State, and to the establiitiLment of a 
civil police. 

One ordinance only has been issued with regard to ptlioe, namely^ 
that of July 3, 1891, for placing the police under the regulations of 
section 6 of the Cape Mounted Rifles Act of 1872. After the grant 
of the charter, the Britiish protectorate was, by orders in Council, 
extended to Matabeleland and Mashonaland, areas north of the great 
dividing 4ine ; mid these areas now form part of the British Bachuana- 
land protectorate. 
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The oml goKmment 6£ that protectorate hae greatly developed, 
and by the lap report it now has its educational ^Hjtem, besides those 
other fnncti&s of civil government already mentii^ed ; and on 
March 31, 1894, the Imperial artillery was placed under its control, 
consisting of ten 7-poxin^r8, four Maxim guns, two Nordehl»l^ one 
Glatling and MWtini-Henri and Schneider rifles. Its police ft^ce was 
at that iiine thus distribated : in Matobeleland, 239 ; in tl^ northern 
part of the protectorate, 79 ; in the sonthem part, 76 ; and in the 
Grown colony, 105. Its disposition remained much the same down to 
the close of 1895. In Aiignst 1895, under a proclamation which took 
effect as from November 15, 1895, the Crown colony— that is to say, 
up to as high as the Limpopo and Mafekiug district — was annex^ 
to and became part of Gape Colony, and thereupon became subject to 
Gape laws, which authorised the establishment of artillery forces, of 
Gape Mounted Rifles, of yeomanry for general military service 
specially trained in artillery practice, and of volunteers, as well as 
of police. By the provisions of this Annexation Act the British 
Bechuanaland police south of the Limpopo ceased to exist as on 
November 15 last. 

Railwa 3 rs had been constructed through the Crown colony by the 
Chartered Company up to Mafeking, near its northern terminus, and 
the yearly repc^ presented to Parliament show how few crimes or 
offences were committed by those engaged in constructing the railway 
or by the natives, so that it was quite unnecessary to make any 
special collection of force from the north at Mafeking, much less to 
bring into the protectorate the Chartered Company's civil police — 
merely because the railway was to be prolonged north of Mafeking. 
Recent letters show that the company’s police left Buluwayo, north of 
the dividing line, and by some arrangement were brought down on 
October 20, 230 miles south, close to the borders of what was 
formerly the Crown colony, and subsequently to November 15, was 
part of Oapis Colony; and that the portion of the Bechuanaland 
police formerly stationed in the Crown colony, to the number of some 
hundreds, were collected at ]|jj|iifekmg whilst still Crown colony, and 
that these bands, with a certain number of men recruited at Cape 
Town, fl)nned the armed body which, later on, when Mafeking belonged 
to the Cape Gdony, nu^e the raid into the Transvaal. 

A raid by individuals without guns, without artillery, and without 
equipment ^uld have be# of no possible avail, and certainly would 
not have been lindertaken ; and the great constitutional question 
therofore arises, how and by what means was the armament cf guns 
and ammunition oonferred upon or allowed d:o be in tiie possession of 
the Chaxteied Gqmpanyfe civil police? The iZmew contains 

photographs of the guns and ammunition captured by the Burghers. 

Limited as the charter was, what authority was there for allowing a 
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policei 67611 if armed, such as, for instoziee, tiie police, to be 
tonied into or allowed to exist for six weeks in the BriS^ {protectorate 
as an armed military force with artillery, guns, and imlitary equip- 
ment ? What authority was there for handing over or allowing the 
civil government to be assnmed and undertaken by the company in 
any part of the protectorate ? 

What attthority was there for the Government of the Cape to allow 
a military force with artillery to exist and collect, which was in excess 
and not recognised by the laws and votes of the Cape Parliament ? 
The force formed no part of any of the authorised and recognised 
forces of the Gape Colony, and it issued from Cape Colony. We have 
had no statement as to the knowledge of the Cape Ministers, from 
whose territory the raid issued, and in whose territory of Mafeking 
the force was undoubtedly armed, drilled, and raised as a military 
force. 

The military armament in the protectorate might properly be placed 
under the control or custody of the Imperial police, because the 
protectorate in that area is represented by ; her Majesty’s special 
commissioner charged with Imperial defence and with the Imperial 
military property belonging to the country. But though the Char- 
tered Company have, under the charter, a right to establish a civil 
police, with the object of preserving peace and order in lands in the 
sphere of influence, and not in any British protectorate, there seems 
to have been no justification for allowing a civil police to arm itself 
with artillery and equipment, or to be equipped to any extent beyond 
what was necessary for personal use or defence of the individual. 

These are grave constitutional questions, and they will have yet to 
receive the attention of Parliament. 

In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that the Chartered Company 
will be kept strictly within their chartered powers, and all military 
control and armament taken from them, and that the powers of civil 
and military government which they have usurped and attempted to 
exercise, as if they held an old East India Company charter, at once 
extinguished. ^ 

Charles Harrison. 



DEGREES FOR WOMEN AT OiCFORD. 


O N Tuesday, March 3, a resolution will be submitted to the 
congregation of the University of Oxford, which, if carried, will 
have the effect of conferring the B.A. degree on women students who 
have complied with the conditions of residence and examination 
required of men for that degree, limited by the further condition 
that the woman B.A. must have passed in Honours. The Man in 
the Street ** on hearing this will exclaim, “ I thought that had been 
done ten years ago ” ; and as I have found even members on the 
electoral roll of the siste^ University of Cambridge very ignorant of 
the exact steps which have been taken at Oxford to promote the 
university education of women, it may not be superfluous to state 
that instruction for women began to be given in Oxford in 1879, and 
that in 1884« the University formally opened to them certain of its 
examinations; bnt in the case of' women students the conditions as 
to residence and the time limit for preparation, which Oxford exacts 
in the case oP men, were not enforced. It is well known that an 
Oxford degi*ee indicates in its possessor, not merely that he has 
attained a certain standard of knowledge, bnt that he has resided in the 
University for a period of not less than three years, and has conse- 
quently been subjected to intellectual and social influences to which 
those who have enjoyed them, and many of those who have not, 
attach a veryfhigh value. The certificate now granted to women 
students who have passed examinations is of an entirely different 
character. The possessors of these certificates may, or may not, have 
resided in Oxford ; they may, or may not, ^ave conformed to the 
limits of time imposed on the possessors of the Oxford degree. 
Whether they have, or whether they have not, they receive only the 
same recognition from the University. What is now proposed is that 
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ivitboat wifehdrawiDg the power of obtsming the OifiM certificate from 
those women who, from whatever canses, are unable^ comply wii^ 
the conditions as to residence and time necessary for a degree, the B.A. 
degree idioold be opened to those women who are able to observe, and, 
as a matter of fact, have observed, these conditions. The certificate 
will follow in the case of those Btndents who pai^ examination without 
falfilling the conditions attaching to a degree ; and the degree will 
follow to those, as I think, more fortnnately situated women who live 
their twelve terms in one of the Oxford womens colleges and pass in 
Hononrs one of the examinations for the degree of B.A. At present 
no Btich distinction is made : the certificate is all that can be obtained 
by women students who have fulfilled all the conditions qualifying for 
a degree. And yet the proposal which will be voted upon on March 8 
to make this distinction, and to give the certificate to those' who 
have earned the certificate, and the degree to those who have earned 
the degree, has been attacked on the ground that it is an infringe- 
ment of liberty. 

To recognise the full perversity of this it is necessary to bear in 
mind that no privileges are proposed to be withdrawn ; no woman will 
be deprived of anything she already possesses, but an additional 
opportunity will be afEorded to some women. Those who cannot 
reside in Oxford, who cannot conform to the time limits, who take a 
pass and not an Honours examination, will be exactly where they 
were before ; only they will have the pleasure (not a small one to 
generous minds) of knowing that other women, having had a different 
course or having attained a higher standard, receive a different recog- 
nition from the University, It should be emphasised that the friends 
of women’s education at Oxford are limiting their movement to a 
request to open the B,A. degree to women who have fulfilled all the 
conditions which enable a man to obtain it, and who have taken 
Honours into the bargain. They do not ask that the status of the 
woman B.A. shall be the same as that of a man : it is an essential 
part of the proposals now before the University that*** women who 
have been admitted to the degree of B.A. shall not be permitted to 
supplicate for the degree of M. A. or for any other degree.” Whether 
the extreme moderation of the demand now before the University is 
good policy or the reverse is a question of tactics on whidhi those at a 
distance have no right to express an opinion. It may be hoped that 
the result will justify the Hue which has been adopted. The wor- 
diippers of inequality, if the Oxford proposal is carri^, will still have 
much to console themselves with. A higher standard of qualification 
will be demanded from the woman B. A than from the man, and her 
subsequent privileges will be rigorously curtailed in comparison with 
his. 

Next to the very carious argument that to allow the B.A. degree 
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to follow the B.// Honours course is a curtailaiieat of liberty and the 
imposition of sj^kles on those hitherto enjoying freedom, the most 
peculiar is that which is addressed to the di^lcolties and disadvan- 
tages whidi w supposed to be associated with the praetioe educa- 
ting men and women in the same University. It is asserted that to 
admit women to Oxford or Cambridge will be to render the tJniversi- 
ties sexless/' an' expression which must be regarded as a ^Vnioe 
derangem^t of epitaphs ” unless the family is, for instance, a sexless 
institution, as compared with a nunnery. One gentleman, Hr. 
0. A. M. Fennell, of Jesus College, writing to the Athenc&um, gives 
vent to a cry of anguish : “ I myself am not opposed to women ^ing 
admitted to the degrees of any institntion on the earth or under the 
earth, excepting the ancient and hitherto masculine University of 
Cambridge.’* He forgets that women’s names have formed part of the 
calendar of the hitherto mascaUne University of Cambridge for 
the last fifteen years. Those who use these arguments overlook 
the important fact that the education of men and women in 
the same University is going on now in every teaching University 
in the United Kingdom except Trinity College, Dublin, while 
the non-teaching Universities have long ago opened their degrees to 
women. 

It may be readily admitted that the college system difEerentiates 
the position of Oxford and Cambridge from that of the Scottish 
Universities; bat this does not alter the fact that at Cambridge, 
women students in gradually increasing numbers (now about 250) 
have been resident within the precincts of the University for twenty- 
live years, and at Oxford a smaller number cf women students have 
been resident for seventeen years. The women are there ; difficulties 
and disadvantages which we are solemnly told are inevitable, have 
been found on experience to have been completely avoided. The 
authorities of the women’s colleges have been able without difficulty 
to provide and enforce all necessary discipline ; if they have been 
equal to this ^rt of their duty in the past, why should they entirely 
fail in the future when, if the proposal now under consideration is 
carried, their authority will be supported by that of the University ? 
Daring ian experience extending over a quarter of a century no 
occasion has arisen even for anxiety owing to the presence of male 
and female students in the same University. A little oommonrsense, 
the observancSa of the rules which are generally found sufficient to 
ensure decorum where men and women meet in the world and in 
society, have proved all that was necessary even in the ancient 
UniverBlties. , 

To hear some of the otgections put forth on this score it m^ht 
be imagined that a woman in a lecture-room was an otject entiroly 
unknown in either Oxford or Cambridge. Some of the . news- 
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|M{ker oorreBpdnddnts on this snbject lutve been n^yed ini^ tJie 
riubnesB of particularising the subjects which it Woum he ixnpossilde 
and undesirable, if possible, to teach to men and women in a 
class* But these very subjects have been taught, in Oambandge 
at any rate, for the last twenty years to mixed classes, ^d the pro* 
fesBors who teach the subjects are among those who are menioiialising 
the Council in favour of opening the degrees to women* With the 
same blind disregard of experience, these oorrespondenm have also 
written of Uie physical harm which women must suffer through taking 
the same Univetsiiy oourse as men, and say that the al^mpt must 
be followed by incalculable injury to their physique.** Women at 
Cambridge have been taking ^e same University course as men for 
twenty years, and have suffered no injury to their physiquei A few 
years ago Mrs. Sidgwick made a most laborious statistical inquiry into 
the effect of academic work on the health of women. For this pur- 
pose she investigated the physical history of more than five hundred 
women stndents of Oxford and -Cambridge, and compand it with 
that of their sisters who had not had academic training, and also 
with that of their parents and brothers. The result was that 
the statement that a Univeraty course was injurious to the health 
of women entirely broke down.* In an able paper recently cir- 
culated, Mrs. Sidgwick points out that there is more risk to health 
when a young woman attempts to study for a University course among 
the distractions and occupations of domestic life than when she is 
able to enter a college and can conscientiously make ber studies her 
first consideration. My own experience is small compared with that 
of Mrs. Sidgwick, but such as it is, it entirely ooincides with hers. 
The cases of breakdown' of health that I have known among women 
students are almost entirely owing to their having had, from some cause 
or another, a double strain upon tbem, generally owing to some unfortu- 
nate domestic circumstances from which they could not be relieved. 
With the best will in the world, the mother of a daughter pursuing her 
studies at home cannot make the conditions of her life as favourable to 
physical vigour as they are in college. The late hours and (too often) 
close atmosphere of social amusements, concerts, theatres, &c. ; to 
those who live in towns, the want of inducement to take si^cient 
physical exercise ; the necessaiy interruptions and responsibilities, the 
want of quiet, of family life, make an attempt at study, while taking 
part in it, a much greater strain than that to which thb girl is sub- 
jeeted who is able to spend the period of preparation for a University 
examination in a college. 


* Among the conclneioag amved at by Mi«. Bidgwick, fw the result of iMtf inquiry, 

the followuig may be quoted : ** Ae motbere of healthy families, we have seen that 
the studmits are more satisfactoiy than their sisters, and, so far as we can judge, 
quite VP to the average of Womea.^— ‘^Health Statistics of Women Btudents. ** Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1690. ' 
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As bearing ^5xi the heijtb q^esticm, it may be mentabnied 
memorials fav^&able to opening the degree to women been 
si^ed by a large number of the leading members of ^ m^i^dical |h«o- 
fesaion in London, as well as by some of their most en^ent eoileagues 
in Oxford uid Cambridge, Amc^ these latter may be mM 
Sir Heniy Aclimd, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Sir George 
Micha^ Foster, ^d Dr. Bradbury. As has been well in the 
British MsdiM (February 15), would not these eminent men 

hare sem the evil mults of what was going on before their eyes if 
there wereveny such results to see? The article referred to goes to 
the root of the matter when it says: 


** As to the gloomy predictions we have often heard about the next 
generation, the time for them is rapidly coming to an end. In the course 
of twenty^mx years the new generation has arrived to be seen and judged. 
It is found that the children of mothers who either have degrees or who 
have earned them are just as healthy and handsome as other people's 
children. Children suffer from the sins and self-indulgence m their 
parent^ nqit from their discipline, self-restraint, mental activity and 
industry.” 


Those who wish to exclude the women students at Oxford and 
Cambridge from the degree for which they have qualified, sometimes 
use arguments which would be perfectly sound if any one were urging 
that the whole female population of the British Isles ought to be 
compelled to undergo a coarse of study at one of the ancient Univer* 
sities. They point out that the health of some women is not good 
enough to stand the strain of a University course ; that other women 
are detained by domestic cares and responsibilities from giving their 
exclusive attention to study ; that the intellectaal capacify of some 
women unfits them for University training : these are s^f-evident 
propositions, but afford no reason for excluding all women from 
privileges which some women are unable to avail themselves of. 

The opponents of women's degrees say the^ are in favour of variety 
in education; that tJMif make no fetish of identity of intellectu^ 
training for men and women, implying that those who want the degree 
opened are inferior to themselves in these respects ; but the reverse is 
reiJly the fact. We are so much in favour of variety of eduoaticm-r- 
an ample ohotoe between different kinds of training — that we wish 
still further to Vaiy the opportunities that are offered to women. We 
do not argue eveiy young woman should take a Univermly oourse, 
but that tlm University course should be open, so that timee fTho are 
fit f(^ it idiouid bave tbe opportunity of availing theumlviw jof it to 
a fuller extent than at present. This oonsidgratiou |Kiints to the very 
strong blalin on^^^ o^ has been earned by tiie aneient 

Univerntiesy eepedally by the Univermty of Fifteen 

yearn ago by the almoidi vote ci the Senate, 
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ail her Mmour examinatiOxiB to W'omen Btadenta, reL^diikg in the two 
women’s colleges within the precincts of the Uniyersit}^ and thus gave 
het ofildal sanction to the pladng of a new yariety of edncational 
opportanities within the reach of women. But nc^ing has beim 
done to preyent those who prefer othefr systems of educatipn than 
those offered by the Uniyersities from using them themselves, qT; from 
recommending them to others. 

The self-oouBtituted devotees of “ variety/' who think that variety 
is promoted by exclusion, also appear to forget that within the en- 
closure of the TJaiversities themselves there is now a very coueiderable 
field of choice. The time was when Cambridge offered nothing in her 
triposes but classics, mathematics, and law; but to these have nOw 
been added moral sciences, natural sciences, history, theology, Semitic 
languages, Oriental languages, and medimval and modern languages, 
so that no attempt is now made to force every student ix^o one 
groove, whether his natural capacities fit him for it or nob. 

This consideration also affords a sufficient reply to tho6% who state 
by implication that we make a fetish of identity of education for men 
and women. Far from wishing all men and women to be ground in 
the same mill, we wish men to continue to have a free choice over a 
great range of variety in education, and we wish women to have a 
similarly large choice ; holding that natural selection will, on the 
whole, ensure that each will take what suits his or her needs and 
capabilities.* But while each University will adapt its various courses 
of study to meet the needs of the largest number of students, there is 
a strong case against asking either University to set up a new 
standard or a new degree for women only. At Cambridge women 
have taken the prescribed University course, and they ask that 
it should be followed by the degree ; they have been tested by the 
University standard, and they ask for its hall-mark. The vast 
majority of those who are practically engaged in the work of im- 
proving girls’ education reject the proposal of a special degree for 
women as one that can only be treated with ridicule. 

There is also practical unanimity in rejecting a proposal which is 
associated with an honoured oame, that of the Bishop of Stepney, of 
attempting to establish a separate University for women. To set up a 
Univerdty of our own would be a wanton waste of the centuries of 
experience in the jiractical work of higher education, of which Oxford 
and Cambridge are the heirs. Would any Cambridge o^, Oxford man 
admit that the degrees of a brand-new University could compare in 
value with those of hzS awn alma mater ? However high the standard 
of the new women’s University might be made, it wonld be long before 

« It may be poiiited out tbat those who have been foremolii in opening UnfiCrsity 
education for wcnnen have also taken an active interest in aeeuring for those women 
who wish for it, a more thorough training in the dometic arts— each as coc^ry, 
needlework, laundry work, hygiene, l^-fceeping, daiiying, and gardenliig. 
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its degrm btscao^legal tead^ <)f 

0ftia1?itdg^ new degrees wootl^ ^ in one 

of the iteceasaiy qnafitiee of legal teiider, cbgniaabiUjtiy.*’ Ho one 
wonld iqsow how mndi or^hiiw little they were worth^' : > ; 

Moreoyer, if women want a limple test of leaniii^; ^ resi- 
denoe jj^ a Pniyeirslty^ they have that already in the degiiees 
ITniveriiity of jjondoii. It would indeed be a more tiian feoifa^ 
psrrei^y if with the four ahoient Scottish UniverBities open to aa^ the 
Boyal TJoitreraity in Ireland, Yictoria and Durham in England 
London as lan exaimi^ University, we should still say we m^ 
have i Mttle establishment of our own. Professor Stanford thinl^ 
suoh ik course would contribute to the dignity of women in the world ; 
of education. Very few women will be found to agree with hith. 

Among the oddities of the recent controversy may be menticooied 
Professor MarshalPs suggestion that if the Cambridge Senate should 
admit women to degrees, it should place an upper limit to the number 
of wohma who may be presented for instruction in the University at 
any one lime, and that this upper limit should apprommately ippive^ 
spond to the present number of women students. He recommends 
this curious plan paftly on the ground that it would lead the author!- 
ties of the women’s colleges to curtail in some cases the period of 
residence of their students, so as to afford to a larger number some 
opportunities of contact with Cambridge life and education.’^ It is 
not generally thought to be conducive to health or to sound educatiobah 
methods to cram a three years’ course into a two years* re!||denoe. 
Yet this would be the almost certain result if Professor MHiheiira 
suggestion were adopted. It will be observed that he admits that a . 
woman gains much by contact with Cambridge life and’ education,* 
and y^ be wishes to limit these advantages to about 250 women at any 
one time. 

Anojther suggestion peculiar to himself is made by PiepfeBBor 
Msasidiall in a passage where he throws out the idea that a new 
board might be formed, consisting partly of members of the Seriate 
and partly of women. This board would be called upon to frame new 
oombii^ationB of studies which ‘‘had not been thought suitable for 
meif ,;’* such as “ certain rather narrow portions of a Tripos,’* on "con-^ 
ditioiq of its b^g coupled with music, or some other art,** When 
I yiy^ in Cambridge a question appeared in an andergradltifd|es’ 
mag^ihe asl^ng what was the easiest course a man could 
qiial|l^ ffn a degree. The answer was *'An 
PrttfesBor Mmdmtrs suggesticm opens endless vistas as 
answer xhight hate been if hia system had lojgm in y^^^ “ A rather 
narr^ por^n tiE « TrlpOB skh-t-duidn^” » one 

Wii«w «Bft ttOn; of the h^heat P*kug- 
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idl her Hononr examinations to women students, ro\ ding in the two 
women's colleges within the precincts of the University and thus gave 
her official sanction to the placing of a new variety 6f educational 
opportunities within the reach of women. But nothing has be^ 
done to prevent those who prefer other systems of education than 
those offered the Universities from using them themselves^ or from 
recommending them to others. 

The srif-oonstituted devotees of variety,*’ who think that variety 
is promoted by exclnsioD, idso appear to forget that within the en- 
closure of the Universities themselves there is now a very considerable 
field of choice. The time was when Oambrid^ offered nothing in her 
triposes but classics, mathematics, and law; bat to these have now 
been added moral sciences, natural sciences, history, theology^ Semitic 
languages, Oriental languages, and medimval and modem l^gnages, 
so that no attempt is now made to force every student into one 
groove, whether his natural capacities fit him for it or not. 

This consideration also affords a sufficient reply to thos% who state 
by implication that we make a fetish of identity of education for men 
and women. Far from wishing all men and women to be ground in 
the same mill, we wish men to continue to have a free choice over a 
great range of variety in education, and we wish women ^ have a 
similarly large choice ; holding that natural selection wiU, on the 
whole, ensure that each will take what suits his or her needs and 
capabilities.* But while each University will adapt its various courses 
of study to meet the needs of the largest number of students, there is 
a strong case against asking either University to set up a new 
standard or a new degree for women only. At Cambridge women 
have taken the prescrjjtied University course, and they ask that 
it should be followed by the degree : they have been tested by the 
University standard, and they ask for its ball-mark. The vast 
mt^ority of those who arO practically engaged in the work of im- 
proving girls’ education reject the proposal of a special degree for 
women as one that can only be treated with ridicule. 

There is also practical unanimity in rejecting a proposal which is 
associated with an honoured name, that of the Bishop of Stepney, of 
attempting to establish a separate University for women. To set up a 
University of our own would be a wanton waste of the centuries of 
experience in the practical work of higher education, of which Oxford 
and Cambridge are the heirs. Would any Cambridge o^ Oxford man 
admit that the degrees of a brand-new University oonld compare in 
velne with those of his own alma maier ? However high the standard 
of the new women’s UniVjprsity might be made, it would be long befcnr^ 


* It may be pointed out that those who have been foremost in opening Uni^rsity 
edncatioB for vromen have also taken an active interest in seonring for those women 
who wish for it, a more thorough training in the dometic arts-— snob as coc^ry, 
needlework, laundry work, hygiene, li^fceeping, dairying, and gardening. 
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its degiteos t^e same TsltMt sta the degrees of 

Cambridge and W ztew degrees wcndd W waiitiag in one 

of the necessary qna&tioB^^ 0 ^ legal tender, ** co^iaabilifr^,*' Ho one 
won^ knew ho^ mnoh or-how little they were wortibll^i ; ; , . 

Morebyier, if .women want a Umple test of learning without real* 
denoe ^ a IJiuyeimiy, they ^^h^ already in th#dagfeea <j"<^ 
.Uniyeniity of It would indeed be a mmi thejn 

peryetsHy if with the four ancient Scottish U niversities open to 
Royal tJniyersity in Ireland, Victoria and Durham in Englandihesi^ 
London aa#an esamining Uniye^ly, we should still say we most 
haye Ja littk establ^ of our own. Professor Stanford thinks 
such a course would oontribnte to the dignity of women in the world 
of education. Very few women will be found to agree with biih. 

Aikong the oddities of the recent controversy may be mentioned 
ProiessJr Marshairs suggestion that if the Cambridge Senate should 
admit women to degrees, it should place an upper limit to the nnmber 
of woinen who may be presented for instruction in the University at 
any one lime, and that this upper limit should approximately oorre- 
spond to the present nnmber of women students. He recommends 
this curious plan partly on the ground that it would lead the anthmi> 
ties of the women's colleges to curtail in some cases the period of 
residence of their students, so as to afford to a larger number some 
opporiunities of contact with Cambridge life and education.” It is 
not general! j thought to be conducive to health or to sound education 
methods to cram a three years’ course into a two years’ reildenoe. 
Yet this would be the almost certain result if Professor Msiihaill’a, 
suggestion were adopted. It will be observed that he admits that a . 
woman gains much by contact with Cambridge life Und’ education,’ 
and yet he wishes to limit these advantages to about 250 women at any 
one time. " 

Another suggestion peculiar to himself is made by Pxpiesaor 
Marsbali in a passage where he throws out the idea that a new 
boar^ might be formed, consisting partly of members of the Senate 
and partly of women. This board would be called upon to frame new 
comt^atious of studies which bad not been thought suitable' fi}r 
men;” such as ** certain rather narrow portions of a Tripos,” on con* 
dition of its being conpled with marie, or some other art.” Whim 
I livbd in Cambridge a questabn appeared in an nndergra^nato* 
magisme asliing what was the easiest course a man could 
qualify for a degree. The answer was **A]i ^gictat in 
PfUieBenr Marri^^ opens endless tistss W 

Miswer might Imve been if his system had in vogue. A n^er 
narrJkr pention of a Tripos with skirt-dtmeir^” m one possible^ 
refplj, 

Whmii emo &^8 m highest intellectaal capacity toaking 
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iagg^^ jtysii ane to t|unk ;t(||i^ 

tb^ ace keapbg Bometoing liadt, aad eVpresuon to tba 

xpot of thdlr fmI abiectioii to iiie pro;^OBa|l iibpnt^ to^ brought before 
' iv^theUmversity^-''' . \ •'' ■.■■. -V(y'',;: . 

PraHtoaor OuHner saye that the ptoitioa of tho wop^ st^dto^ 
O^i^oid xiov is that of honoured aud indulged guests^ I tMoie, he 
tootdd have called them paying guests/" But it is t^a tbat^oh^ 
have ito^iyed many of the advanta|^ of Univexsity educatl^ and 
hm not paid to to men pay for them. They pay les| hecauto 
they reoeive less. ]^o financial btord has yet been deve| toouf^ to 
danse a plan for making women students pay degree fees ili^hoat 
giving them degrees. Otherwise, as far at least as Oambridge b 
dpncetoed, the women students pay the same fees for eo^^ctoee W 
/pkdvemty examinations as men. It is quite right they idiould ; and 
they would .willingly pay the degree fees tpo^ if the degree fUtlow^ : 
tor they feel that however good a thing it is to be a guest/ it is a 
better thing to be at home, a citizen, not an ** nitlander.** same 
remipk applies to the use of the University oollectbns, ^libraries, 
museums, &c. No woman, whatever her place may have been in the 
University examinations, can use these except on suiferance ; she inay 
be turned out ; she may be requested not to occupy a s^t/* Any 
woman who gets a reader’s ticket for the British Musenm library 
is more at home and in her own place there than the best women 
students Cambridge has produced are in the University Uhrary. 
Being^W guest involves some drawbacks, especially when youy host 
himseH begins to dwell upon the honours and indulgences he has 
lavished on you. Under ordinary circumstances the guest to whom 
^is happesfS tlKnks the time has come when he should ceaSe to be a 
guest ; and this is what women are now feeling in regard td their 
B|atuB in the Universities. 

I have endeavoured fb deal briefly with some of the objectionB 
urged skgainst the admission of women to degrees at Oxford and 
Csinlnidge. Much might be said, if space permitted, of the poitftive 
advantuges to be expected from it. There is an immense preponder* 
aa^ of opinion on , the part of those actually engaged in educ^iontf 
work for women that the opening of the degrees would be a vai||abie 
fitimulns to the improvement in the education of girls and wpmto* 
which has been so marked a feature of this generation, iol the 
htods of women^s colleges within the precincts of the Upivexsitiew tove 
signed a memorial favourable to the step mow pioposedf an| ' 
same, or a sinular zdemorial, has been signed by two-thirds of the 
hc^-mistresses of endo]ged or proprietary schods of more than fifty 
pu|ab, and by seven-eighths of the past and present studente H the 
Cbndsxidge coUeges for wo^ 

But the matter may be regarded firom a ^der ftadpcant; a 
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ni^]^ i^ncatioz^^ ^ ani!£^ ^ w may 

% thf {A»yei %^oii it s of ^ adaptiBg itadf to 
oh^ngOa $>Bd ^ ^odem Kfe. The ancient ISnivez^ies have 

flhowis thia vitality in many dir^ions, by the introda^on of Ipf^ter 
VjBuriety &ito their culricnlai by opening their doora tb ; 
by afforded to aecondary education throngh t&ir 

lObfd exatriii^iiiions for boy a and gjlla» by the inventioh, and vigmxnis 
what Univeimty extension^ by meaxis bf^^^^V^ 

mofe than 60,000 persona of both sexes are each ye^ xeoeiidn^ 
mBtoction|K»f a systemalic character. Last bnt not least, th^ barb 
ediown their vitality by accommodating themselves to a social chaii^ ' 
which has already taken place, one of the manifestatiohii of which 
is a demand on the part of women to share in the blessings of Uni* 
versity^^edncation. At each of the successive changes jnst referred 
to there were large bodies of excellent persons, members of the 
go\^eming body, resident and non-resident, who believed and Idudly 
proclaimed their belief that the reform was no reform, but rui|^ If 
they had**^ prevailed the Universities would now present, instead of a 
picture of vigorous vitality, a melancholy one of senile decay. The 
Diike df Devonshire^ when he was installed as Chancellor of the 
Universityfeof Cambridge in the spring of 1892, referred to this sub- 
ject, and especially mentioned Newnham and Girton, and what 
Cambridge ha^done for the higher education of women, as one of jhe 
things which had brought the University into nearer touch and 
greater sympathy with the nation at large.’^ \ 

Another opportunity is now about to be afforded to bdth the 
Universities to give a further manifestation of their power of adapting 
themselves to .modern needs in educational matters. improvement 
in girls^^education has produced a new demand for women teachers who 
have had University training ; and with the training, the degree that 
ordinarily goes with it. Public opinion in the country is fully ripe 
for the proposed change. The opening of degrees to women at 
Oxford and Cambridge is supported, among several thousand others, 
by Ae Duke of Argyll, the Bt. Hon, H. H, Asquith, M.P., the 
Ht. Hpn. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., the Marquis of Dufferin,' thp 
Duke ’ of Westminster, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir John Lubbodcy t^e 
Itt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., Earl HOlscn, 
tibe MBdn. A. J. MnadelliJiC.P., Lwd Playfair, tibe 
C. P. Villiers^M.r.,1h6 Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, 

Pa^t, M.D., F.R.S., Sir William Broadbent, M.D^, Mr. S^hcfn, 
l/>^ Abtoh, Mr. Sicbey Golviii, Lord Wolseley, l&e of 

Ganterbu^, Bishops of London, Liveipeol, MaaichS^ 
lmi 7 ,\^loneesbri Limerick, Argyll and thov^^ies, 

Derry^ Bbnthwell, Hereford, Swansea ibd A^b, Dr. Omni^h 
Lees, Deaii; BoyU, Soti^nd, Oardinid 
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it: ; Martian, CaM» Dr. OlifEord, the Chief justa<»^ 

' Ixod Eigl^/the Sblioitor-(Jen^xal> Mr. Jastioa 

/Wright,. Mr. Joiitaise Willi^ Mr. Justice Fry^^M^. Justice Bomer, 3^. 
- fuatic^Baxi^ Kennedy, &c. &o^ With support of this 

from leading men of aU plrties in the poHticid world, the 
O^r^^ Bcie^, and literature, ^ most, titnid 

:iiiiiu8t he reassured that the <diat^ which is being piopQSed is one 
whieh is oaleuliited to benefit ^e^educadon of women, and to ^^elop 
and strmigthcm the national position of the Universities; ' , ' 

Milucent Garrett FAWCEfiT. 



GEQEGE ELIOT EEVISITED. 


M y Mend Mr« Frederic Harrison has given ns, in his 

in Early Victorian Literature/* a masterly estimate of Gdprge 
Eliot, and of her permanent place among great writers. His essay 
came homo ,^ to me, for 1 am a typical unit of that perfervid crowd 
which, by ite unmeasured and ill-regulated admiration, did, m Mr* 
Harrison points out, such ill service to George Eliot’s fame. 

I was three years old when George Eliot’s first novel appeared, 
and I was twenty-three when her last was completed. Thus she 
fairly dominated the reading part of my boyhood and early manhood. 
Not that she was a writer who ever, in my experience, attracted boys ; 
neither her mind nor her style had the qualities with which boys fall 
in love. But we believed in her genius as something immensely 
great and solemn, which not to admire argued oneself a booby. Even 
at this distance of time I can recollect the awe, not unniingled with 
incredulity, with which I heard my tutor at Harrow declare that he 
had obtained more pleasure from a page of George Eliot than from a 
chapter of Dickens. It was as an undergraduate at Oxford that I 
first really felt her spell, and from that time on I was an enthnsiaito 
And no doubt a hyperbolical admirer. But, even in those fresh days, 
one could disoriminate ; and then, as now, I was bored by Romohk** 
and disgusted by Daniel De^da.” The poetry, of Me 

never could Mmadbi ; but the novels, as a whole, seemed the 
and truest of fiction. The analysis of human character and a^ye ; 
the earful linking of cause and eiSect ; the pregnant ntM 
the clos^y compacted maxims, seemed, to u^nds entirely theoretical 
and necessanly untaoght by expmience, the utteranoe of the highest 
wisdom. A new world open^ befi>re our eyes ; or, rather, the 
old worldO^ w we hi^ lived our twenty years was sud^nly 
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^ a II6W and revealizig lights Geoig^l^liot appeared to 

^ key of all plii^06O|diy» and we listened with ain astonished 

mereaoe to tiie Toide of the oracle. 

And there other elements which moved onr adtnlralacm-^her 
keen enjoj^eht ^ phyine^ health and vigonr; her love pf the ooxintry 
and 1he <^)en air ; her knowledge of nataxe ; even her htimonr, though 
it mo^ ocmf^^ that this last qualify owed mnch of its efiect to 
its continst with a sombre environment. 

Bat/ in brie£> I, and others of my own time and place, were wor* 
shippers of €^rge Eliot ; and/ though onr loyalty was tried by Daniel 
Dercmda/' and very nearly broke down under “Theophrastus Sach/^ 
still it stood the strain. «As far as 1 know, her ascendency was nn- 
diminished at her death. Bnt, daring the last ten or twelve years^ 
devout disciples eiperienced “ a return upon themselves.** They began 
to criticise where they used to adore, and to inquire where they used 
to believe. Knowing a little more than they had known ten years 
before, th^ were much less inclined to take the philosophy of lifb at 
secondhand. Their artistic palates grew more fastidions. They became 
aWtie of faults which they had not noticed, and resented more keenly 
those which had always been patent. They became impatient of 
George Eliot's elaborateness and longwindedness ; of ^er strained 
and cumbrous jocosity ; of her undue insistence on the sexual idea ; 
of her strange deviations into downright nastinesss of tbong)it and 
phrase, as in the description of Mr. Gasaubon’s mole, and the apologue 
of the lady who made herself sick with pickled salmon. In brief, a 
reaction set in, and men aspiring to be thought clever and critical 
were as extravagant in censure and depreciation as twenty years ago 
they had been hyperbolical in praise. 

Here, as Mr. Harrison points out, is the opportunity of criticism — 
of a sane and sober appreciation, which can sift the good from the 
bad, and in some measure anticipate the final judgment of the High 
Comrt of Literary Equity. That judgment cannot, according to Mr. 
Hamson, be delivered before the next century ; but, in the meantime, 
it may be as well for old admirers of George Eliot who have been a 
little itiiaken by the storm of recent criticism, to renew their 
acquaintance with her works, and revise their estimate of her genius 
and efiect. 

|jet ns take the earliest of heif novels, the “ Scenes of Olerica} 
Life.” This volume consists of three separate tales — “<Amos Barton,** 
“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and “ Janet’s Hepentance.” And here in 
the very first page df her first attempt at fiction, George Eliot intro- 
duces ns to the localiti^ the society, the life, and the drcamstaooeB 
in which she was so essentially and peculiarly at home. Each of 
her English stories is really and in its nature what one of them 
is expressly and in its titles “A Study of PnwinciaA lofe.” In 



them we aee 


te mlthing of Jjoadcni^ wll^ its gaietiei^ its 


exdtemeiitB, its gnadmg ihiBerieB, or its myriad fiwms of ent^rise 
and energy. Nor, again, are we often brought with the 

absolute monotony, the calm decaji of the very agedtlihe very rim]^e, 
and the very poor of our agrimdttiilal popnlatioxiB. The life whUdi^ 
Gecnge Eliot knew as no other novelist has known it, is the Hfb of" 
the lawyers, the elergy, the smali gentiy, the tradesmenjiii^ the 
farmers of large ooiintry*towns or thickly^popnlated rural nmghboar* 
hoods; She quarries constantly in the mine of those eaqperieneee 
which were hers when living as a land-agent’s daughter near Nmi^ 
eatom or with well-to-do friends in Coventry. We shall hnd, as we 
go on, that each story contains unmistak^le allusions to people, 
places, and things among which her early years were passed. Thus, 
in Amos Barton ” the story opens with a description of Sheppertcm 
Chnroh, which those who know the district have no difdcnl^ in 
recognising as Ohilvers Ootbn, in Warwickshire. The eccleriastical 
atmosphere of those days — 1830-1850 — ^when the Tractarian move- 
ment was beginning to modify the efiects of the Evangelical revival, 
has lent its colour to the theological character of Amos Ba^n 
Otherwise his life is a carefully-drawn picture of the cruel consequences 
which ^aniMji seltishness, and coarseness of fibre, in a man not radi- 
cally vicious; may bring upon a refined and gentle woman who 
passionately loves him. The thread of narrative on which this is 
hung, describing Mr. Barton’s clerical career, his unfortunate attach- 
ment, and his wife’s early death, is of the slightest character Stilly 
here, in the very first of her novels, we find George Eliot marking 
out distinctly those lines on which, in later and more elaborate stories, 
she advanced to so unique a fame. 

“ Mr, Gilfil’s Love Story ” describes the life of an earlier day. The 
story is laid in the last years of the last century. And here George 
Eliot takes us into the society of those country magnates whom she 
oonstanriy uses to decorate her background. They occupy a less 
important place in her interest and ours than the farmers’ wives 
and the pretty village-girls, the carpenters and weavers, whom she 
midres the prominent figures of her foreground. But they can- 
tribute a certain effective element of contrast; and their lives and 
surroundings supply a local colouring of brightness and richncm 
which throws the homespun raiment of provincial life into 
and admirable relief. We feel that G^ge Eliot is leis viMy 
interested in the large^red squires and baronets who figure in so 
many ^ ber stones riian^^m the creations which belong to her own 
tdasB and caste; but the spir^ and acourpcy of their delineatilon 
give proof of her ringidar power w a literery photos^ra|lier. Ohevmil 
in Mr; Gilfii’s Love Story,” k Arbcury Ball, in Wi^idmhire, 
llie seat td Ihe Newdegatei^ whom Ge(»ge Eiiot^s Ihther had aerved 



aeo mM contemporarv rs^eft. 

^ ^ «a «nd Ijtieldey is AsiLsy GJbasdli^ la Me S8 ivil 6 ioiai|^boar- 

^ JMnid tibu soeaeiy she dfaws wi^ d^iqii^rexid 

a graocdnl ini^ ^u^axe of an ardent young clmfig^nip’s 

fioli^iy love-p«i^ 1%ie |nctnre is ^a^eanj or 

in Bresden ohina^ In tlie hsnd^g 
there is a peonliar t^toh of old-world refinement rrhiob I do 
we find || any other of George Eliott tales. The story deMibes the 
one BU|Hrame bte of a pare and passionate satnre/ threatened with 
roin by the heartleBB cynicism of a polished sensaalist. The injhred 
pride of a beantifid w shapes for itself, as later cm in "Mlhuiiel 
Derosi^’^ a horrible revenge ; and that revenge is intercepted by the 
deatli ol the once-bved, now hated, object. Two eympathatic hearta 
are at last united ; and united only to be parted by the bride’s early 
death. So ends a most graceful and yet strangely powerful tale. 

In << Janet’s Bepentance ** we find George Eliot again in hco* native 
element. Milby is Nuneaton. The fierce strife c^f Evtmg^ioal and 
Orthodox, the vulgarity, the meanness, the hpihrt-hiirniiiga. the emu- 
lation^ and the gossip of the dull manufacturing town, are traced with 
the life-like touch of accurate portraiture. The beautiful and com- 
manding Janet, mamed to a harsh and vindictive tyrant, seeking 
refiage from sorrow in drunkenness, and rescued frd^sin by the 
preaching of a gallant and ill-starred young clergyman, llsves on the 
mind a deep impression of power and truth. 

So much for the Scenes of Clerical Life.” When we have read 
them we know the elements and materials out of which George Eliot 
creates her world ; the keen observation of habits and thoughts, the 
strong grasp of great religious movements, the vivid appreciation of 
their infiuence on daily action, the grave and sometimes ironical 
humour, the deep sense of the mystery and tragedy underlying even 
commonplace lives, which she subsequently works up into her great 
romances with infinite shades of colour, with endless subtleties of 
meaning, with inexhaustible diversity of individual character, and 
with all the discerning and differentiating skill of the novelist’s true 
genitts. 

The pdblioiition of “ Adam Bede ” in 1858 made an immense and 
widespread sensation. Nothing like it had been known since Charlotte 
Bronte, alab writing under a masculine pseudonym, took the tcnvn by 
Wtorm with “ Jane Eyre.” In each case there was the same oncer* 
- tainty and eager speculation as to the sex, age, name^aad condition 
of, the author; the same general feeling that a new writer had 
appeared who knew and could manipulate the deepest springs of 
humsii passion ; the sapte delighted discovery that th^ were still 
untrodden fields of romance in common Engluh Ule, though a genera* 
thm of peevish oritieB had told ns that from Dan to Beersheba all was 
■ barren. . ■ ■ - - 
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noUble point oC difiSsienoe between tlie great ed^ev^oaent of 
Ghdrlc^ Bron ^at achievement of Greorge Eliot waa that 

tiie irevealed genine and ignonmoe, 

depth and veinatilit^ ci ElwiiiSa cnltore, and her 

iiilmnata adqnawt^^ English aoeiviy, did not 

aatbnheh thoee who had abndied the ‘f Scenes of Cledoal lilb ** ; b&l' to 
thd ihajoanty even of the 1 ^^ were only a|^ additaonal 

Element of perpieidty in the already perplexing problem 
ideiotity.' ^ 

' it wonld seem that Hayslope in Adam Bede *’ is (he litde vOla^ 
,;«£ Bdflton, four mileB iiom Ashbourne ; and that Adam and Se^s 
Bede are portraits of George Eliot’s uncles, Samnel «id Wmiam 
Evans. Dinah is an idealised recollection csi, Elizabeth Evana^ the 
saintly wife of ‘ the Methodist William Evans. No one of George 
Eliot’s novels has given to the world a larger number of dear and 
memorable portraits. The weakness and vanily of Hetty, the 
thoughtless profligacy of the not wholly evil Donnithome, toe genial 
common sense and hnmonr of Parson Irwine, the rapt and mysttc yet 
most practical piety of Dinah Morris, and the torewd wit and caustic 
proverbs of Mrs. Poyser — all these are household wmds. Of the 
picture <^the hero, Adam Bede himself, the present Bishop Wilkinson 
once saiain his pnlpit that it seemed to him the best presentment in 
modem guise and colour of the earthly circnmstances whieh surrounded 
the life of the divine Founder of Christianity, as he toiled in to 
carpenter’s shop to supply His own and His mother’s wants. That 
sorely is no commonplace effort of Action which throws any iUnstrative 
light, however faint or broken, on the sacred narrative of human 
r^emption. 

We come now to the “ Mill on the Floss, a story made ^tedally 
mtmsUng ib lovers of George Eliot, as David Copperfield^’ is 
to the lovers of Charles Dickens, by the freedom with (wfakh the 
antoor has woven autobiographical details into the narrative. The 
peculiar charm of the story is that it reveals toe real pathos which 
underlies the sorrows, the sufferings, and even the nanghtineBS 
of childhood. The Bed Deeps, the scene of Maggie's spiritiial 
awakening, were, 1 believe, near George Eliot’s own hom^ mid 
had been a favourite haunt of her early days. Maggie’s warm 
affeotkms, her craving for sympathy, her hatred of harsh control, her 
quick curiasity about toe two worlds of nature and of to her 
adventures, notably in the gipsies’ cainp, her successes, bto mtotiflca- 
tomB, ^er dsildish love ffxr toe odd, acute, um^pfitoetin 
bem toe mm^ed Thebto geographical 

po(K|a»itQre el the tom ^ Gainsborough, which Jigurea nnder the 
name of Bt. Ogg's, with its river, marshes and liabiUfy^to floods, gives 
graphic reality to the appalling toastto^he just as the cross- 




aea the contempoeary 

ixf l^e imki&g cAili, ddluitgits 

M^ggiwi idlkd^ m^xi ini bomUe iea^^ % 

llftnier h»^ » peenllar gielaneJfioly dt its own. W# 
l^eonomber Methoiirt weaver, driven^ by a gma 

i^aetice wnmgbt ander tibo wunyaaoe d? religion, to liiMoii^ ii^»^ 
tion from home, loss o£ employment, loss of money, loea |i^ 

total eclipse of zeligioiia fsith. How that anpremo blessing ia restosdd 
to him ^trough the play of aatarid af^eotion, in toe adoptom and ediicsa^ 
tion of an orphan ohildj is beautifally tol^ There is a remarkable 
eoBoord between all toe great critics— ^Mr. Harrison amcmg tomn?^^ 
to the toanacendent merits of this story, but it lends itsdf bnt Sttle 
to illnstra^e citation. “The Lifted Veil" and ** Brother Jaooh;" 
which are generally associated with Silas Mamer,*’ must be pNSh 
nonnoed to be the stories of George Eliot, which her’ trnest admirers 
wonld moat willingly let die. 

in Bomola,’* George Eliot entirely changes her element and her 
materials. She forsakes the English scenery, English sociely, and 
En^ish institntioDS, among which she is so thoroughly at home. 
She transports ns from England to Florence, and from the first half 
of the nineleenth century to the days of the Benaissance. The 
learning which “Bomola" displays is profound and exact the local 
colouring vivid and true. As a monument of conscientious labour, it 
is worthy of all respect ; as a moral essay, it is profitable doctrine for 
an age which is reviving the vices of the Benaissance. But as a story 
it is duU, and as a historical romance it signally fails to clothe the 
dry bones of the past with the flesh and blood of living hnman interest. 

[n ** Felix Holt,” we return again to more familiar scenes and 
people. The twofold interest of this story, over and above the author’s 
favourite theme of latent romance in common life, is legal and 
politleal. The plot depends on a highly technical poHIt of law in 
regard to the devolution of land ; and, in the course of its develop- 
ment^ we get a careful and even subtle study of the under-currents 
and ride^influences ; the chicanery, the violence; the cynical im> 
moridity^ mingled with honest political enthusiasm, which went to 
make the interest of an electioneering contest sixty years ago. In no 
other novel has George Eliot more forcibly and even painfully 
delineated the terrible and lifelong consequences of an early mor^ 
falL Ho other of her stories, perhaps, preaches with more eloqutot 
voice to those who have ears to hear. ' C ■ 

We now approach Mxddlemarch ” in many respects the grandest 
of aU George Eliot’s works. It is easy enough to criririm it as too 
long and too ponderous a canvas overcrowded wito figures ; and 
more of a study of character torown into narrative f mm toan a 
genuine novel. There is more or less force in all toeto ohjeotoms, 
and a generation of novel-readers aocustomed to autoors 
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plot ^ 1^6 inoralf me; weU /.g]^ at a nofrel a£ which the interest 

ti: B<^ , Bopexioiai ; ethical; xal^er^ 

coheienteii^ anstaiiiedf insteid cf i»gm spamodia^^^ 

ior care to we / the deep spiings of imiwi aetii^ » fhe 

aohl^e and worldngs of hiiniaQ bbnae^ 

mntusl iiiinen<w an^^ of the maaV 

natoMiai and the miserable min wrought by emotion uncont^led b; 

th^ght, as well as by thonght untempered by emotion ; for all th^ 

*' h^dlemaroh ” is a storehouse of delights V ; 

of “ Middlemarch/Vmost people wotdd oonmder- 
that the zmiith of George Eliotts greatness was attained. Both her 
later books were disappointments. 

** Daniel Deronda ** was a careful and laborions attempt to analyse 
the difEerentiating qualities and gifts of the Hebrew race^ some of 
whose noblest aspirations are bodied forth in the semi-prophel^ dreams 
of the oonsumptive Mordeom. As an exhibition of George Miot^s 
power of getting up unfamiliar details, and representing a life which 
she ha^hever lived, it is second only, if it is second, to Bomola.’^ 
As an instance of research, aptly used, one may qaotepa speech of 
Dwiel’s mother, when she is describing her rebellion against the 
strktaiess of her Jewish upbringing : I was to feel awe for the bit of 
parchment in thq nuzuza over the door; to dread lest a hU of hUter 
shovdd tcmek a lit of m^rntr I have been told by Jewish friends that 
not every born member of their community would recognise this 
Talmudic gloss on the text : ** Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk.” But the story is disfigured by a concession such as 
George Eliot seldom condescends to make to a repulsive realism. 
The characters of Grandcourt and Gwendolen are conspicuous above 
all ber crespims for a moral odiousuess which is almost unsideemed. 
The heardew and worldly girl meets a kind of poetic retribntion in 
the refined and calculating cruelty of the cynical libertine whom her 
ambition leads her to marry ; and he, again, receives the reward of 
his misdeeds in a sudden and awful death, from which his wife ought 
have rescued him if she would. ^ . 

From the painful and disagreeable interest of this morbid talb ^^. 
turn with something of relief to the unexpected dulness 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such.’’ These contain much th^Iff 
more that lis sententious, little that is beautiful, and^ te 
aantifidng. The easiest and most satisfactoxy way of aoboimtixig for 
them ii that they are rather an attompt to condppo 
in epi|pram^m form the apiznons of Hr. £1. 
duct of Geor^ Miol/a own untrammelled gemnsk 
Oemge Eliot’s poems 1 do not intend to 
yof : Mji haalyais; for - : X\^lbaV'^m ^qwsiify - the 

S:.. ■■.■■■■A 
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il^ i& poetry idie is not happy. One oritio has audf 
** £ot poetry tike thought was 07er great for the eomewhat onlanaliar 
eiehtmt bioi^ht to the reader a certaia lease 

of stifiMBa and^ 0 ^ Another, 13iota ppenia 

mere]|y the of ‘^a clever iromaa who tried to write versei^” 

Tb^ are a little loorB than this, lor her mind and temper aboandi^ 
in two oat of three of the qtialities whioh Milton attribates tO poebry. 
&er genins was sezunons enough^ passioxmte enongh, in aU oonp* 
flCiezum ; bat^&^ of poetry, simplicity, wait sigimiUy lacking, 

tfhe tbooght of her poems is profoand, involved, and highly anslytieal ; 
in a word, as mnoh as possible the reverse of simple ; and the verbs] 
mediam and apparatcs is ragged with the roggedness of a wlent 
attempt to press into poetic form that of which poetry itself is 
inbolerant, . 

Saving thus retrodden some familiar gronnd, I mast now attempt 
to analyse some of the leading characteristics of George Eliots mind 
and teaching. 1 shall only obeying a natural instinct if 1 place 
first among the subjects of this analysis her religicas thonght. One 
who was he^httimate friend has told me that, though not Urmally* 
she was essIlKially and profoundly a Positivist. Another writes : 

** That the mind of her who penned iheso novels was profoundly religious/ 
no reader can doubt. .... When, however, we attempt closely to define 
the religion in which George Eliot rested, our task is difi&cult. We find in 
her the most marvellous power of putting herself in the position of the 
holders of all creeds, so deep was her sympathy with every foim in which 
the religious instincts have expressed themselves. The simple faith, half 
pagan but altogether reverent, of Dolly Winthrop ; the sensible, mattw-of- 
fact, and honourable morality of Mr. Irwine; the aspirations of a modem 
St, Theresa ; the passionate fervours of Dinah, were understood and rever- 
enced by her. All that was most human, and therefore most divine, most 
ennobliim, and most helpful, was assimilated by her. The bliss of 

aseeticiiA, the rapture of Catholic devotion, the satisfaction comes of 

self-eibnlgation, were realised by her as though" she had been a fervent 
OSthoXih. But the gi'ound-tone of her thought was essentially and intensely 
ProteSl^t. fihe could not submit herself completely to any external 
teacher.^ 

Foa* th^ to who^ faith of Christendom is as vital air, the 
, hisfcoiy c£ Geoxge^^ religious thought is pre-^eminentiy painfal. 

i|f^ early in Hlfe ^ away from the Evangelical beliefs in 

whi^ she bad been educated, and before her first volam^ was pab* 
lished sbe was no longer a Christian. Yet who can readier desori|H 
tion of Dinah Morris’s preaching on the green, her prayers and 
entreaMes, *^written to qn<^ George Eliot’s own words, ** with hot 
tears, as they surged up in my own mind,*' without the deep convic* 
tion that the author h^ oim known the power of 

a fervid Isitk ? Xhis improBsion is even deepened when we 
her in the beauttful woods of the p^ samd 
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idtli iliileh the bTtilDe& 'heart^ 

thh ecAtdemued csell ; or wh^ she datias bur lo^ aiiid admlxaUbii for 
coura^ of the young preacher in Janet’s Bepenianoe,” 
batiliiGig at cnee wiih reS^bus ihM and physical decay ; or, 

wh^ again, she thrills nnr hearts a^h the Baj^islHiteriineBa, the 
C%thst*^il£e tec^eme^ ol' Savonarola’s message to guilty florence. 

S^, as vire Iblloff development of to miiid^V ^ 

as eatpressed in hbr works, we and less recognxtian oil 

the tri^h and power of the Gospel; ever more and more of th§ 
snbititat^n of moral dnty for religions faith ; ever an ineresnl^li 
sesys of darkness and hopelessness and impending annihilation, in 
the ^spect of death. Let me qnote a few striking passages out of 
many ivhich seeni to mark resting-places or tnining-pomts in the ^ ^ 
histoy of George Eliot’s belief. First, the Obnclnding passage of 
Dinah Morris’s sermon on the green. 

Dear friends,” she said at last, ** brothers and sisters, whom I love as those 
for whom my Lord has died, believe me 1 know what this great blessedness 
is; and because 1 know it I want you to have it too. . ... Think what it 
is not to hate anything but sin ; to be full of love to eveiy creature ; to be 
frightened at nothing; to be sure that all things will turn to gisod ; not to 
mind pain, because it is our Father's will ,* to know that nothiulg— no, not 
if the earth was to be burnt up, or the waters come and drown usH-noihing 
could part us from God who loves us, and who fills our sOuls with peace 
and joy, because we are sure that whatever He wills is holy, jiist, and good. 
Dear friends, come and taste this blessedness ; it is offered to you ; it is the 
good news that Jesus canp to preach to the poor.” 

Or, take again, from the aame book, this lovely passage of 
moratod description : 

What a glad world this looks like as one rides or drives along the valleys 
and over the hills! 1 have often thought so when in foreign, countries, 
where the fleld.s and woods have looked to me like our English Loamshire — 
the rich land 4}illt:d with just as much core ; the woods rolling down the 
gentle slopes tb the giesn meadows — 1 have oomeon something by the road< 
side whirii has reminded me that 1 am not in Loamshire ; an image of a 
great agony — the agony of the Cross. It has stood perhaps by the duster- 
ing apple-blossoms, or in the broad sunshine by the cornfields, or at a turn- . 
iug by the wood where a clear brook was gurgling below; and surely^ if 
there came a tmveller to this world who knew ndhing of the story of mab^S 
life upon it, this image of agony would seem to him strangely out of place 
in the midst of this joyous nature. He would not know that hidden behind . 
the apple-blosaoma Or among the golden com. or under the shirbuil^g - ' 
bouglm of the woods; theiw might l)e a human htxir: l>eatiiig keivilywith 
anguish ; pe^(w a young, blooming girl, not knowing where to tuni for 
refuge from a swift^idvancing sliaiiie, understandiTig nu luon* of thin life of 
pure than a foolish lost lamb vmndcring farther and farther in fibe ili^t- 
fdl on the lonely heath, yet testing the bitterest of life’s bitterness. Such 
things are sornetimee hidden among the suimy fielde and behind tlie 
idosBoming tohards ; and the sound of the giirgling brcwk, if you ean^ 
doaer to one spot behind a small bush, would be mingled foi' your ear wish 
a deewring human sob. Ho wonder man’s religion has so much sorrow in 
it. Ao vhmdsr he needs a suffering God.” 

‘m- 
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Or, Again, this opi^ faith of the etmple, yet sagcicionB 

miniBter, Bnfue Lyon : 

“The Lord knoweth them that are His; btit we— we aj:e left to judge by 
uncertain signs, so that we may learn to exerdse hope and faith toward One 
another, and in this uncertainty X cling with awful hope to those Whom the 
world loves not because their conscience, albeit mistakenly, is at war with the 
habits of the world.” 

Take^ again, this most significant sentence, which seems to record Uie 
eiSeot of some staggering blow: 

“ Ho one who has ever known what it is to lose faith in a fellow^man whom 
he has profoundly loved and reverenced, will lightly say that the shock can 
leave the faith in the Invisible Goodness unshaken.” 

Or take, finally, this statement of Dorothea’s creed, which s^ms 
to point to the attitude in which, after breaking with dogmatic reli- 
gion, George Eliot’s mind reposed : 

“ That [by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know 
what it is and cannot do what we would, we are part of the Divine power 
against evil— rwidening the skirts of light and making the struggle with 
£rknee£ narrower.” 

The most painful feature of the history is that,- with the loss of 
belief in a personal Gk)d, came the loss of belief in a personal im- 
mortdity. And in this “ eclipse of faith ” George Eliot died. Not 
even a gleam of sunset light was permitted to irradiate the gloom. 
I have heard that when Sir Andrew Clark entered the sick-room he 
found that she had already sunk into the finid stnpor, without even 
realising that she was dangerously ill. From that darkened chamber 
of bereavement and anguish we turn away with the words which she 
herself has put into the mouth of Bufus Lyon : 

“ Though I would not wantonly grasp at etise of mind through an arbitrary 
choice of doctrine, I cannot but believe that the merit.s of the Divine Sacri- 
fice are wider than our utmost charity.” 

An American poet, writing on George Eliot’s death, thus marked 
the inoongruity between the creations of her imagination, and her 
theolqgiefd condusions : 

** A lily TOOteS in a sacred soil, 

Arrayed with those who neither spin nor toil ; 

Dinah, the preacher, throagli the purple air, 

^OT over in her gentle evening prayer 

Shall plead for Her — ^what car too deaf to hear ? 

♦ As if she spoke to some one very near.* 

And he of storied ITlorcnce, whose groat heart C 
. Broke for Its human error ; wrapp^ atwirt, 

And scorching In the swift prophetic Same 
Of passion for late holiness, and shame 
Than untried fidety, grander, gladder, higher ; 

Deathless, foAHer, he ' testifies fire.* 

“ A statue fair and firm on marble feet, 

Womanhood's Woman, Dorothea, sweet 
As strength and strong as tenderness, to make 
• A straggle with the dark* fCr white light's sake, 



ImzaorUl staudB, unanswered Bpealu. Shall thej^ 

Of Her great hand the moulded, breathing clay, 

Her fit, aldec^;, and prond turvivcnrs be 
Possess the life etern^ and not She ? 

turn by tt Batkfd f»'a^ from George Eliot's rdigions 
tboiij|ht to its neceosaury oompleinent in her ethicel system, ^is may 
alm^ be summed np in one word— Dnty. No novelist, and iscaie^y 
any professional moralist, has dwelt with more insistence or 
varied force on this ennobling theme. Her sense of duty indndim in 
its imperious purview every relation of public tod private life, 
doty the ^^downer, of the politician, of the parish-priest ^ ; 

dni^ of parent to child, cf brother to sister, of the young man to 
the woman of his choice, of wife to husband, of husband to wife— 
these are the favourite themes of each different tale. Each succeeding 
agony or sorrow in the long and often complicated cha^ of misfor- 
tune is traced home with relentless pertinacity to its soulKa iu some 
failure of moral duty. Nor are the demands of duty satisfied and its 
consequent blessings attained by a mere discharge of mutual obliga- 
tions. George Eliot’s sense of duty was that higher and completer 
one which includes our duty to ourselves. Our warfare with the foe 
within, the necessity of self-mastery and self-control, the blessedness 
of self-foigetfnlness and self-surrender — these are her chosen themes. 
Nor, again, is the ideal of duty attained by abstinence from tiiose 
glaring and palpable breaches of it which grate upon the common 
conscience, and only require to be stated in order to be condemned. 
George Eliot’s special value as a moral teacher lies in the stern 
insistence with which she makes us see our own hidden and less 
obvious vices ; our pettinesses, our selfishnesses, onr sins of harhness, 
of coldness, of unsympathy ; and forces us to recognise in the ruin of 
another’s happiness the handiwork of some little fault of character or 
action which was concealed from all outside, and, till she revealed it, 
only htlf^known to ourselves. Of course, so high an ideal of duty 
invol^d a correspondingly high notion of the beauty of sacrifice. 
To li^ for others in the humble offices of common duty ; to die for 
others in the flames of martyrdom, or the less heroic pangs of domes^ 
tic drndgery and unrequited love, forms her ideal of the truly enviable 
fate. The same absolute self-forgetfulness, seeking no reward here 
or hmafter, oolonrs even her conception of that impersonal iniito- 
rality to which alone she permitted herself to aspire — 

** O may I join the choir invisible " ■■ ■■>■ * 

Of those iaamortal dead who lire again . : 

In minds nogde better by their presence : Sre 
In pulses athred to generosity, ^ 

, , , , in Bcmn 

Fw mihetabki aizM that end with aell^ V 
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m may osteem tlie teacher of ao gabUka8 a creed ai leart aa to 

beae&otors, aa thoagh she had invited new fadhtiM of 
Cj^mmnm or amplified, hy a iMh diaoQTMy, roar , of 

:^i^^mQal eni<^ent,' !; ^■ 

George Eliot's philosophy of life two or three raUaf Idiaa m 
rbanifest. In the first place, ^e was WB conspienotisly as poedlfie the 
merse of a fi^talist She believed abaolotdy la the freedom and 
respoDBibility pi the ihdiyidaal wiU, She held , that we fashion oar 
own characters and Eyes, and was mnch less di^Kwed than many 
thinkers to attiibnbe their determining qualities to the for<^ of dr- 
cnmstsiices. She herself has said : 

‘ Our deeds itill travel with tts fron afar. 

And what we have been makes iiB what we are.*’ 

Again, |||B had a melancholy conviction of the irreparable natnre of 
human experience. She believed with all hmr heart the stem troth 
that in the physical world there is no forgiveness of sins. Again and 
again we have the same note of quiet sorrow ov^ the irrevocable 
fixity of the past. For example: 

** O the anguish of that thought that we can never atone to our dead for 
the stinted ad^tion we gave them, for the light answers we returned to 
their plaints, or theii* pleadings, for the little reverence we showed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close to us, and was the divinest thing God 
had given us to know ! ” 

Or again, in a lighter fashion, though the same vein of thought, this 
motto : 

**lt is a good and soothfast saw ; 

Half-roosted never will be raw : 

No dough is dried once more to meal, 

No cro^ new.>8h8pe& by the wheel ; 

Yon can’t turn curds to milk again, 

Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then ; 

iv-'.i I* !.» I1-, V, 

i,.- i. ’ 

Agaihj George Eliot saw with special keenness the nnpelding 
ccmn^on of cause and effect in human life. See this in Adam 
Bede's indii^attdn when he imagines that Arthur Donnithorne is pro- 
pOi^g to set things straight, after the irreparable injury he has done 
to Hetty. He 

“ thought he perceived in them that notion of compensationrlor irzetriev- 
able wrong, that self-socthlng attempt to make evil bear the same fruit as 
good, which most of all rimsed his indignation.” 

Once again, George Wot reahsad, as few writers of 
still fewer ysknians are calm enor^ to do, the i^nense^^j^ 
for good cr pril of insignifioa&t people* and ebsc^ deete^^^ it 
was which gave sudb special serionsness k) all her on kbe 
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minnte md hamble actions of daily life. prolmbl||^ Who heard 

it will forget a semosaon Dr/liddon in the nniverBi^ at 

Oxford, soon after l^e pnbUoation of Middlornarch.'Vwhen he^^o^ 
bliided witii the oonctading words of that wonderfol analysis of human 
character '; ' ■ ' ' 

V The growing good of the woidd is partly dependent on unhistoric acts ; 
and that things are not so ill with you and me as they might liave b^sn is 
half owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life and ieSt in 
unvisited tombs.” 

As a close observer of human life and its determining forces, George 
Eliot found an absorbing interest in the power and imperiousness of 
sexual passion. Every tale of hers, from the ^‘Scenes of Clerical 
life ” to “ Daniel Deronda,*’ is suffused with 

** The bloom of young desire and piir{de light of love.” 

The sorrows, the joys, the mysteries, even the crimes which chequer 
the career of her heroes and heroines, have their origin in the subtle 
and manifold inffuences of love. The love of Adam Bede for Hetty, 
of Hetty for Arthur Donnithome, of Lydgate for Rosamond, of 
Dorothea for Ladislaw, of Philip Wakem for Maggie Talliver ; all 
these and countless others are instances of the penetratkm with which 
.George Eliot regarded the love of man and woman, and its widely 
diverse issues in the good and evil of their lives. A real, though 
weeJc and selfish, love £ot Milly redeems from utter, vulgarity the 
character of Amos Bai^n. The sweet affection of Dinidi Morris 
towards Adam Bede completes with a touch of" human interest the 
almost angelic beauty of her ideal character. And the same profound 
master-passion of man’s nature supplies some of the darker shades of 
pathos and even of criminality. 

As we have seen before, one leading art^e of George Eliot’s belief 
was that even the most commonplace lives are underlaid with tragedy. 
On occasion she can heighten the interest of a dramatic scene 
invoking the more sublimely tragic powers — ^the destructive energy 
of angiy Nature, or the even deadlier wrath of human hatred. But 
these situations are rare. The majority of her tales derive their 
tragedy &om the hidden sufferings wounded hearts ; firom tiKe 
fruitless pangs of unrequited hwe, or the gnawing remorse whi^ d^ 
successful siu.% Her genius combines the powers of tibe teleimpe and 
miorosoc^ ; it swe^ fdie wide horizon of events and {bipse wh 
have moved the world ; it directs our gaze to the teeming lUh beneath 
our daily feet> and reveals ihe mlcnxsoBm if a sini^e Wister^^drop. 
George Eliot Ima teoght us to ji^mpathiae with; tlm ^preid) mnvemehte 
of hmBanity: whioh bye uph^ed lempires, changed the face of 
religicm% and have raised up geni^ ^ir aocom- 

' TeXi.:Lati3C.' ' , ■ .'2 II ' ; 
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I^i^ment, and have scattered abroad tkeb seed la tbe blcx)d^^ o 
martyrs. But even more faithfully and beneficially has she led ns fo- 
recognise the nnnoticed tragedy which fies around our erery-day path, 
which is the product of events not strikingly impreodye, bat insignifi- 
cant and even vulgar : and to which ea^ day we live We may perhaps 
be unoonsciouBly contributing. Let us quote her wmds on the flight 
of Hetty fifosu home: 

What will be the end ? — the end of her objectless wandeiing, ^lart from 
all love, caring fm- human beings only tharough her pride, dix^img to life 
only as the hunted wounded brute clings to it? God preserve you and nie 
from being the beginners of such misery,’* 

It is partly owing to this conviction that the tragedy of life lies in 
its common things, that George Eliot assigns such i»N>minent place in 
her writings to the action of pmn, illness, and death. But other 
causes coptributed to the same result. One was that her delicate 
health made her keenly conscious of the mysterious influence which 
physical organisation exercises over thought, and even action. 
Another was the guidance of Mr. G. H. Lewes, whose own studies 
had been very much concerned with medicine, and who stimnlated in 
her a physiological onriosity which was evidently inborn. Another 
and deeper cause lay in the Positivism which gradually became the 
sole residuum of her religious faith. However uncertain and un- 
knowable were the nature and destinies of the human soul, the 
functions of the body were at any rate certain, tangible, and vitally 
im^rtant. But, from whatever cause it sprang, we find in all her 
writings a singularly clear and vivid interest in the nature and powers 
of the human frame; a close and scientific acquaintance with its 
pathology ; and a keen eye for the subtle effects which it produces in 
the complicated issues of existence. The death of Captain Wybrow 
in “ Mr. GilfiFs Love Story *' ; the awfully vivid description of angina 
pectoris in *‘The lifted Veil” ; Mr. Tolliver’s apoplectic seizure ; Mr. 
Casaubon’s slow decay and sudden dissolution by fatty degeneration 
of the heart ; the ravages of consumption in Mordecai and Mr. Tryan — 
all these are instances of the accuracy and force with which she 
employs these melancholy mechanisms. 

A great part of the fun which we find among the comfortable 
farmers’ wives and dear old ladies of the varions tales lies in their 
diildlike reHanoe on third-rate doctoring, and their pathetic interest 
in their own and their neighbours’ disorders. How tra:» to life is the 
following description of an old woman’s researches in religioua 
litmtnre! 

^ On taking up the bUQ^I^y of a celebrated preacher, she immediately 
turned to the end to see what diMase he died of ; and if his 1^ swelled, as 
her own oooiasionally did, she frit a stronger interest in aae^tatning any 
earlier faels in the wtoiy of the diopsioal dmne.” 
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And tbea this, a aibm|^ of fi^rge Kliot’n 

grave handling of the same Mnd of Uteme. ; legate fee just 
informed Mr. Casaubon that he is suffering Irom a mortal disease, 
which must terminate sckcSB^ and sudd 

When the ooiuinonphuie ^ W^ must all die ’ transforms itself eoddeiily 
into the acute ooziscioosneBa, * I must die— soon/ then death grapples 
UK, and Lis fingers are cruel; afterwards, he may come to fold uS iU his 
arm.-; as our mother did. and our last moment of dim 
be like the fi^. To Hr. Casaubon now it was as 
hims^ on the dark river-brink, and heard the plash of the on-ooimng oaiv, 
not discetiiing the forms, but expecting the summons.” 

Any estimate of George Eliot’s genins wonld be glaringly incom- 
plete if it were not to deal in some detail with her wit and humour. 
To define these two qualitieB with satisfaotoiy acounu^ is a notoriously 
difficult task. But if we regard the essence of wit as lying in the 
conciseness and point of expression, as much as in any juxtaposition 
of ideas, we must at once admit that George Eliot had comparatively 
little of it. There are indeed numbers of sentences which cling to the 
memory, as terse and vigorous expressions of profound truths ; but 
they lack that perfect symmetry of form which is so delightful in the 
really epigrammatic writers^ like Lord Beaoonsfield and Boehefoncanld ; 
and they generally require, if I may so say, more room to turn round 
in than the dimensions of the true epigram permit. I will quote a 
few samples of what 1 mean ; 

Ignoruice [says Ajaxi is a painless evil ; so, I should think, is dirt, con- 
sidering the merry faces that go along with it. 

'' Hatred is like fire — ^it makes even light rubbish deadly. 

“ It is generally a feminine eye that first detects the moral deficiencies 
hidden under the ' dear deceit ’ of beauty^ 

We cannot reform our forefathers. 

** In the vain laughter of folly wisdom hears half its apfdaase. 

Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, but when it prescribes pills it 
may happefi to do more harm. 

One must be poor to know the luxury of giving. 

“ The wit of a family is best received among strangers. 

** Thosp who trust us, educate us. 

The ‘depths of middle-ag^ gentlemen's ignorance will never be known, 
fcxr want of public examinations in this branch.” 

And this, which has been erroneonsly attribute 1 to Lord Beacons- 
field, perhaps as high a compliment as could.be paid to a wottld?be 
epigram— ^ 

Amofug all forms of mist^e, prophecy is the most gratuitous;^’ 

But if she is defidetat in that pei^^ of form whibh is essential 
to wit, among hamonnsts Gfiorge Eliot stands^li^ appre- 

ciated veiy keenly the humour of chariusteni, of 
dialog^tes. The admirable piotore of Mr- BmmsW » is 
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one ol tiie best extant illustrationB of eleotkmeerittg on the old-Bystem. 
The ab^he at the reading of Mr. Fealherstone’s will has all the 
fflgnificant fnn of a painting Hogarth. The characters of Mrs. 
Poyser, of Mrs. Tnlliver and htt ^sters^ of Bob dakin, of Mr. Tram- 
bull, and of Mrs. OadwaHader, are instanoes, tak»^ at random, 
of her skill in depicting various forms of bonsoiona and nnconacionB 
comedy. The proverbs and mariniB in which several of these charac- 
tm 80 freely indnl^ iste fbll of point, and practical wisdom; and 
with their shrewd experience of country Ufo fairly reek of the soil &om 
which George Bliot sprang. Of these Mrs. Peyser’s are the most 
famous — 

<< It is poor work allays settin* the dead above the livin’. We shall all on 
us be dead some time, 1 reckon — it ’ud be better if foUcs ’ud make much on 
us beforehand, istid o’ be^nning when we’re gone. It’s but little good 
you’ll do a-watering the last year’s crops. 

It’s poor eating where the flavour o’ the meat lies i’ the cruets. There’s 
folks as make bad butter, and trusten to the salt to hide it. 

There’s folks ’d stand on thein^heads, and then say the fault was i’ their 
boots. 

“ Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks as run on strikin’, not to*tell you 
the time o’ day, but because there’s summat wrong i’ their own inside.'*’ 

Again, Mrs. Hackett, in **Amos Barton ’’ — 

They say a green yule makes a fat churchyard ; and so does a white yule 
too, for that matter. When the stool’s rotten enough, no matter who sits 
on it.” 

Again, Bartle Massey, the schoolmaster — 

“ Simple addition enough ! Add one fool to another fool, and in six 
years’ time six fools more. They’re all of the same denomination, big and 
little ’s nothing to with the sum. 

“ It’s easy Anding^reasons why other folks should be patient.” 

And Adam Bede himself — 

** If you get bold of a chap that’s got no shame nor conscience to stop him, 
you must what you can do by bunging his eyes up.” 

Mr, Lsmmeter — 

** Breed is stronger than pasture.” 


Mrs. Benner — 

“ When I awake at cock-crow, I’d sooner have one real giwef on my mind 
than twenty false. It’s better to know one’s robbed, than think one’s going 
to be murdered.” 

A word ought to have been said about George Eliot’s minnte eye 
for Nature, her love of animals, her sdentifle knowledge of music ; 
but the subject expands before us, and we mast hasten to a close. 
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It is only Gecffge BUot*s genins ss expressed in Ear wi^angs that I 
haye endeayoured to discass. Her life, and its goyeming incident, 
and its influence on the e^oal stendard of her time, I haye tin- 
touched, as lybg outside niy present province. 

Again, I have dealt as s^iingly as posuble in hostSe critif&m, I 
have written with the egotism of a Bvely gratitude, and I haye^ p^- 
ferred to suggest rather than to elaborate the faults, whe^er of shbr; 
stance or of form, which, in my judgment, place her work in a raiah 
beneath that of perfection. 

!l^t if , as an artist, she is '' a little lower than the angels,'* 1 still 
hold that George Eliot has higher claims upon our admiration thrift 
those which belong to her as a keen analyst of human nature, or a 
masterly painter of English scenery and manners, I submit that, as 
far as her writing is concerned, she is entitled to rank with those best 
benefactors of mankind who, by preaching a pure and exalted morality, 
and by making the sublime creeds of duty and self-sacrifice lovely and 
attractive, have ponspicuonsly helped the cidlisation of the raoe, 
have eihdched the treasury of the common good. 

George W. E. Russell. 



CECIL EHODES— COLONIST AND 
IMPEKIALIST. 


S OUTH AFRICA^ politically, financially, and commercially, has, 
more than any other country, attracted the attention of the 
world during recent years. The two main factors which have tended 
towards this concentration of interest in that country are the gold 
discoyeries and the consequent development of the Transvaal, and the 
splendid genius which Mr. Bhodes and a few other men of remarkable 
ability, associated with him, have brought to bear on the resources 
and prospects of the country. 

In connection with the recent troubles in tl^ Transvaal, Mr. 
Rhodes, who, until the other day, was, almost without exception, the 
most admired and most landed ^ statesmen in the British Empire, 
by reason of his success in combining the commercial with the political, 
has been in some quarters subjected to unsparing and 'nnstinted 
abuse. This is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, in so far as it pro- 
ceeds from some of his most conspicuons detractors, especially those 
repreS^tatives of European colonial expansion who have been thwarted 
in many of their designs in Africa through the influence he has exerted 
on behalf of the British power. It is not sui^rising that Mr. Rhodes 
should not be loved by the colonial enthusiasts of Berlin, or that he 
should not be held 'in affection by the Portngnese, or even by the 
French, seeing that everything that has been done in Africa during 
recent years in the jMx>motion of British extension has b&en attributed, 
either directly or indirectly, to him ; and in many instances it must 
be acknowledged to his credit that the imputation is well merited, 
and one which he and Kis fellow-countrymen have re^n to be proud 
of. But it is less easy to understand how it is that sozne of the voices 
that have been heard deciding him during the last few weeks are 
voices nised in England itself. This can only be explained according 
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to tke oWi iadage that tha pnblio xnemoiy is idtoi^ and that pnhiio 
gratitude is a veity nnoertain Tirtne. It isairely 01^^ no 

effort of memoij to reoolleot the brilliant w(^k whi<& Ur, JUipdeB baa 
crowded into a very few years of heroic and enerjgeiio laiboiir oh behalf 
-of the Smpire^ and of obloxEial enterpnse in the Cape and adjoining 
territories. It ninist be boirne^ i^ that a man nf - WiagfrBrfnl 

gemnSy who has attemp^^ and who has aooomplished so ihnoh, atid 
who hiM ao many plans in his bnun, all of whi<^ he has 

hoped to bariy tait witldn possible space of Mme; 

necessarily have come ^arply into collision with many oondiotjiig 
mtSrests. For instance, it is ho secret in South Africa, nor for *1*^* 
matter in XiOndon, that men still harbonr grudges against him, who 
suppose that they were injuriously afIMied fay the schemes wlii^ he 
carried through for the amalgamation of the dii^ mri nd mines at 
Kimfaerley. Such men would naturally welcome his lapmng into an 
error of policy, as an opportunity of retaliating by any means that 
might come within their reach. If that be so in a matter which is 
insignificant compai^ed with the work which Mr. Rhodes has latterly 
been doing, and with respect to which it might have been supposed 
that time would have somewhat mitigated past asperities, it is all the 
less difficult to understand how, in these graver politick matters that 
have more recently absorbed his attention, and whicsh axe discussed 
more openly in the public press, he should be exposed to calumny 
and misrepresentation whenever any apparent opportunity for such 
treatment of him arises. 

Such an occasion appears to his enemies to have arisen in con- 
nection with the incursion of Dr. Jameson into Transvaal territory. 
Mr. Rhodes has been openly accused, both in England and in South 
Africa, and with even greater virulence on the Continent, of being a 
party to, if not the prime instigator of, this invasion, and it has b^n 
alleged that the object he had in identifying himself with this adven- 
ture was to destroy the independence of the South Africat^ Republic 
for the purpose of substitutang Bntish rule. In view of such accu- 
sations, it is only fair that Mr.. Rhodes should be judged in the light 
of his past actions and past deciaiations. Any one who has followed 
his career and sought to understand his line of policy will hesitate 
very much to countenance the suggestion that, anxious as^ he may 
have been to force on federal unification in South Africa for oomiiieTOial 
aud other uiutaally adyantageous pni^oses, he could have pnvy 
to an act which he must have known was a viohdAoW of 
mtetnatsonal by . whi^ he! would place himedtf . irretrievably 
in the Wrong wh^tevcit^i^ be the i^pue of which, if 

it failed, might viniodb the falwic whidb he bad beeii so laboriously 
•construetiBg.'-:; 

It is difficult to beltii^ that Mr. Rhod^ ci^ have hatboured any 
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deaig^ apon the independezioe of tHe Tranavaftl, if reference be 
to some of the most important apeedhes he has from time to time 
delivered, expressing sentimentB whidi he is not known to haye eyer 
retoacted. For instande, at the majoral banquet heH in Cape Town 
in 1892, he made yery pointed allusion to, ^e «iq>ir^ons after a 
South African union wMcdi had been ntteied by other i^Bkera on 
the same occasion. He took some of them to task for their apparent 
desire that this umon should be brought about by the extension of 
Pritish dominion over South Africa to the suppression of the inde- 
pendent republics. Any such idea he emphatically deprecated. 
Appealing to his hearers, who were Gape Colonists, he asked whether 
they could fancy anything more repugnant to their own feelings than 
that they should be asked to abandon their flag, He appreciated the 
patriotic sentiment which led the President of the Transvacd to be as 
strongly attached to his flag as they were to the British flag, and 
declared that there was nothing more detrimental to a closer sentiment 
than this talk about one South African State right up to the Zambesi, 
which must mean to the President of the Transvaal the disappearance 
of the flag of the republic. 1 should feel,” he said, ** most intensely 
a declaration by that gentleman for a nnion of South Africa whic^ 
meant the disappearance of my flag, because, if I have one good 
feeling or sentiment, it is the love which I have for the flag that I 
have been born under and under which 1 continue.” This is the 
broad idea which has been ever present to the mind of Mr. Rhodes 
while working towards a fusion of political interests in South Africa. 
He has felt that nothing operating against the distinctive national 
sentiment of any one State should be proposed or entertained for a 
moment. He has, in fact, distinguished in his mind between the 
essentials of union and nnion in the mere nominal and superficial 
sense. He has striven rather to attain his ideal by establishing a 
community of interests between the several States, and has relegated 
the question of the flag for the future to settle in its own way. In 
further ebicidation of this characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s aims and 
policy, tte following words, spoken 1^ him little more than a year 
ago in Cape Town, on his return from Rhodesia, are worthy of par- 
ticular note ; 

No one will reii^ye from myself the idea that the day wilt come when 
there is one syatem e&vOh of the JSmnbeai, With full affection for the flag 1 
have been bom under, and the flag I represent, 1 can fully understand the 
sentiment and feeling of a Republican who has created his independence, 
and values that b^ore all ; but J can say fairly that I believe in the future 
that i can assimilate this system which I have been connected with with, 
the Cap Colony, and it is not an impossible idea that the neighboaring 
repubhcSi retaining their indepepdenoe, should share with us as to certain 
general [>rinciple8. If I might put it to you, 1 would say--4he principle 
tariffs, die principle of railway cohn^on, the principie of appid in law. 
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the principle of ; -ir. 'u fact, all those p^tiptes^which exist at ther 

present moment ! States, iirespeetive m the local assemblies 

which exist in each separate State in that country. 1 fully recognise - ^iiid 
excuse me wandering into this^that even if so far as the flag were con- 
cerned we were one united pooplc, it would be better in so far as concerns the 
gold of Johannesburg, and the coffee, tea, and sugar of Katid, thattheiCd was 
a local Assembly dealmg wifdi those matters, and whether that local 
happens to be under our flag or whether it is not, surely .it is not a very 
high (‘onreprioii i o think that as to general questions — ^those broad questions 
of railways, torifi^ coinage, and deling with the natives — we should hai^ 

He hhB xealise^ that it is premature to anticipate arrangements that 
migfht be entered into when the qu^tion of nnion comes to be dealt 
with as a matter of immediate practical politics. 

No one could possibly be in a better position than Mr. Bhodea to 
judge of the advantages which the nnion he sought for would yield 
to all who were concerned in it Take, for instance, the question 
of native rights, and in relation thereto the question of native labour. 
At the diamond mines of Kimberley he has the control of the com- 
pany which is the largest employer of native labour in Sooth Africa, 
and ^has had opportunities which no other man enjoys of studying 
native character, and knowing what the South African native is capable 
of doing, and capable of becoming. He has perceived that the native 
question is one of the largest which looms before statesmen in South 
Africa, looking to the fact that the Kaffir race, unlike the aborigines 
of other countries who have come into direct contact with the white 
man, are steadily on the increase. The question of their status in 
relation to the white man is one which Mr. Rhodes has recognised 
could only be satisfactorily dealt with by the several States working 
upon a coqimon line of policy. The supreme importance which he 
attaches to this problem has been illustrated by the &ot that he asso- 
ciated the office of Minister for Native Affairs with the premiership of 
the colony, wud that a very large proportion of his time during his 
tenure of office was devoted to personal expeditions into the more 
populous native areas of the colony with a view to grasping more 
thoroughly the conditions of the race and labour problems. The 
urgency of these problems is iucreasing from year to year as the reign 
of peace and dvilisotton has been extending in South Africa. In 
former days, the intertaibal ooufflets, and barbarous modes of life, 
tended to che<^ the mulliplication of the black population^ but the 
favourable cxsaditions, social and political, under whidb they ai^ ndw 
placed, have removed the previoaBly existing checks upon their 
gronih and power, aad have indeed given a stimulus to th#? increase 
and advsncemenA' ■ ' e ", :■ 

like most other men who have large interewte Mr. 

Rhodes numifesUy the existence the ha^ 

able to the prospeiify of the country, Kaffir Ihim being a necessary 
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CQ^ition of its development One of the prindpai meesiu^ whidi 
lie has been responsible for placmg on Ihe statute book of the octoy 
k the Glen Grey Act, which was intended to enconn^ t^^^^ 
devote their labour to tiie service who ace migaged in agri- 

oaltuTe and mining. One d»jeGtion taken to this ineaBiira by some 
organs of pnblic opiniim ki England has been l^hat place 

the black man under snlgeetion to ^e wldte^ ei^teoially to Encopean 
capitalists. That is a total misapprehension of its pnrport Go far 
irom there being anything harsh or tyrannical an the matoer» the 
ins|Hzing motive it was to instil into the nal^ the idea of the 
dignky df labour, to raise his natural statns by enoouraging him in 
Bobrifi^, and to condnce him of the benefits to himsdf derivable 
from st^y and honourable toil. Those who are fiuailinr with the 
history of South Africa will recollect that one of the most bitter 
rnmnories that rankle in the minds of the Boers is that they were 
inadequately compensated when their native labour was interfered 
with at the time of the abolition of slavery tbronghont the British 
Empire. One of the chief reasons Mr. Xthodes had in framing this 
measure was to facilitate the supply of labour to the Patch farmers 
who had been put to great straits for some years by the disposition of 
the natives to congregate in their reserves in a condition of idleness, 
and by their reluctance to place their services at the disposal of a 
community which stood veiy much in need of them, and to which 
they are in reality indispensable. In relation to this question 
of the native population in South Africa it may be appropriate to 
refer to the effect which the estaUishment of the Chartered 
Company has had upon the inhabitants of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. 

Those who assail the Chartered Company are accustomed to insist 
that the sole object of its directors and managers was to enrich them- 
selves, and are prone to lose s^ht of the national and humanitarian 
purposes which the company has already subserved, and will be in 
a pomiion to fulfil on a larger scale when the hitherto existing difii- 
culMes of oommanication have been surmounted. Jt is testified by all 
competmit witnesses, induding the missionaries working in the 
country, that the advent of the Chartered Company has been an 
inestiniable blessing to the native population. Before the Chartered 
Company appeared upon the scene Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
wmre the theatre of c^inual savageiy and bloodshed, Hhe Mashonas 
being exposed to the ruthless raids of Lobengula’s warriors. The 
Mashcmas have been rescued from the Matabele terror, and are 
enabled now to lead seonre and peaceful lives, and devote themselves 
to industrial pursuito under ^ protection. The native 

despotism of the Matabele has been broken, and even toey ^mselves 
have been tr^ into a peaceable and law*«1:^ing people. It is 
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true that in" ocmneotion with the wars agamat the aocnaa- 

tions of the gra^t natare were levelled agidnit the com They 
were charged with haidng IcniM on the war fer their own ends ; bat 
this indictment Was satisihctdrily disposed of whim/ as th^ 
of a oomplete Ch^rerni^^ the action of Jameson 

and ether offichds of the company on the oocaskm oE the 
raid into Yictona^ which was the immediate canse of hostalHieSf the 
Secretary of State (Lord Eipon) wrote: ‘‘It has given me sinee^ 
eatisfacth^n to ^ result of an inquiry so exhaustive asd 

im]^rtial has bean clearly to exonerate Dr« Jameson and the offieers 
of the Briti^ South Africa Company generally from the serions 
obarges whidi had been made against them in connection with these 
occurrences.*’ The war was not an unprovoked aggression upon the 
Matabele. It was a necessary step for the protection of natives and 
whites alike in Mashonaland, and the Matabele themselyes have 
acknowledged that its results were beneficial inasmuch as it has freed 
them from the iron tyranny of Lobengnla. 

The attitude of the company upon the liquor question has also 
been grossly misrepresented, and the ^misconception was strengthened 
in England by certain speeches said to have been delivered in Eng- 
land by Khama and his brother chiefs during their reoent visit. It 
was put forward as one of the objections of these chiefs to come under 
the company that they feared their people would have intoxicating 
drink forced upon them. On Khama’s return to Beohnanaland, Dr. 
Jameson took him to task on the subject, and Khama said that while 
in England the only reason he gave against wishing to come under 
the Chartered Company was the fear that his land would be given out 
for the use of the white people. He insisted that he had no fear in 
regard to the drink question, as he knew how strictly, both in Mata- 
belelaoid and Mashonaland, the natives were prevented from procuring 
drink. That indeed has been the policy of the company all along — 
to keep strong drink from the natives in their territory. Contrast 
with this the report published in Berlin a few years ago (vide Keane’s 
Africa,” vol. ii. p. 187) to the effect that the German force stationed 
in Damarahoid were carrying on a fiouriehing trade with the natives, 
** baHering,” amongst other things, ** alcoholic liquors and ammuni- 
tion.** The British South Africa Company has faithiblly carried out 
the 12th article of its <^atter, by which it undertook as fair as 
piactiCable, %o prevent tiie sale of any sprits or otiier intcadoating 
liquor to ^y company’s own inteiest, ap^ j^m any 

hi^er courideiwtion, WouM to them the poHqy of 

ing peace and promoting sobriety among the niUiteai> on whom they 
aro dependecit for fbr 4evelopinent of the 

mineral and aj^diedtiGral , resources of 

While it is gratifying to be able to say tlmt the Chartered Company 
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has worked for the good of the natire popnlai^n, still more is it 
entitled to the gratitude of the Empire fortJie splendid and extensive 
field it is opening up for European and Especially British colonisation 
and industry. We are still only on the threshold of this great enter- 
prise. The gold deposits of the country have been favourably reported 
on, and the farming industry is making sensible progress. It has 
been proved beyond question that the company’s territories ai4 well 
adapted, according to locality, for stock and sheep farming, for the 
growth of cereals, &c., the growth of semi-tropical products, such as 
coffee, sugar and probably india-rubber, tobacco, fruit, and vegetables. 
Who can doubt that an auriferously mineralised country, mth such 
natural attractions for the cultivator of the soil, will in due time 
become a populous and prosperous land in which the overplus of the 
old world will find a settled and happy home ? Is not the man whose 
foresight and energy have provided such a magnificent estate for his 
fellow-countrymen one of the greatest benefactors of his race ? That 
is the verdict we are prepared to pass in Mr. Bhodes’s favour now, in 
the fnll confidence that it will be confirmed by history. Every year 
Ihat goes by will bring an enhaficed appreciation of the greatness of 
the services which Mr. Bhodes rendered to the British Empire in the 
founding of the Chartered Company. 

In order to appreciate these services it is necessary to take a brief 
historical survey. Within the last twelve or fifteen years the 
activity of the Powers of Europe has chiefly been centred on the 
African Continent. Prior to the late seventies or the early eighties 
the greater portion of Africa might have been had for the taking by 
the first comer, and even as regards a large part of what is now 
called South Africa, there was no Earopean sovereignty or sphere of 
influence established until quite recently. The Portuguese, in virtue 
of their discoveries, had established certain posts upon the coasts of the 
South-East and South-West, and arrogated to thqmselves a hazy 
protectorate over the whole interior lying behind these settlements 
on the littoral. The question of the ownership of these territories 
first became an important Earopean matter when the Germans, much 
to the Burprise of the whole world, proclaimed their protectorate over 
Damaraland and Namaqualand. When vague rumours first got 
about that Genhajiy h^ formed the conception of establishing 
colonies in Afiica, the reports were ridiculed by Lord Granville, Ihen 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the groni^d that the 
Germans were not a colonising people, and it was evidently felt by 
himself and his ooUeagnes in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of that 
day, that Germany was ibot, and never would become, a serionB com- 
petitor of Great Britain in any part of the world outside Europe. 
Owing to the prevalence of this opinion in the minds, not only of 
the Government of the day, but of most well-informed people in 
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England^ Germany as a matter of fact stole a xoarc^ on Great Biitain. 
About this time the Transvaal, which had a few y^rs before regained 
its independence, conceited the project of stretching across Bechnan- 
alimd and joining hands with the German Protectorate on the west 
coast. Freebooting etp^tions set out from the Trwosfaal and 
established in Bechnandand the Bepnblics of Stelkihmd aii^^ 

The understanding between the Germans and the Boers, of whteh 
so much has been heard in the last few days, really dates from tins 
time. A few toose^ing beUevers in the British Imperial idea, tito 
perceived what the canying out of this design would mean fdr 
British sapremacy in South Africa. It would cat the Cape Colony 
entirely off from extension northward into the admittedly rich and 
promising regions beyond the confines of the colony. Long before 
this time, explorers like Thomas Baines, Hartley, and others, had 
sent home glowing reports of the riches hidden in the soil of Mata* 
beleland, Mashonaland and the adjoining territories. The one man 
who must be credited with the practical frastration of this scheme is 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who was then quite a yonth, sitting as an unofficial 
member of the Cape Assembly, but had already acquired a fortnne in 
the diamond fields at Kimberley. The Imperial Government having 
been tardily aroused to the danger, despatched Sir Charles Warren 
with a militaiy expedition to protect British interests in Bechnanaland 
and to settle the tribal disputes which were being fostered by the 
Boers at the time, the eventful result of which .was* thanks lai^ely to 
Mr. Rhodes, who had been appointed aBaistant-commissioner of the 
disorganised territories, that the Boers had to haul down the flags 
which they had hoisted in their petty new republics, and a British 
protectorate was proclaimed over the whole area. 

This may be taken as the starting-point of Mr. Rhodes’s career as 
a leading oolonial and imperial statesman. He has himself admitted 
that in taking the steps which he took at the time he was only giving 
the first indications of a conception which he had formed of not only 
allowing scope for the extension of the Cape Colony northwards, but 
carrying the British flag into regions up to and beyond the Zambesi, 
and even connecting with Egypt in the Horth. Althongh he was flred 
with an ambitlan to extend the British Empire and to open new 
countries for oolohisation by his fellow-conntrymen, yet in tiie peonliar 
racial oonditions of South Africa he perceived that he must eariy the 
whole popnl^ion with him in any project of this kind, and that fcr 
this purpose It was necessaiy that he should work in co mplete ^armony 
with the old DaUffi settlers of the colony, whose slijpppit he made a 
condition i^cedent of accepting office when calkd oh to form a 
Governtiient. It bhs been his desire tha^u^^^ W^^ posmble, race 
distmotion betwemi the two white sections of the^^pnlation of South 
Africa shoold be obliterated, and that titey shoidid work together as 
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one pequle for the realisation of bis conception of the Sooth African 
ideal. Acoordingly we find what while as regards the Imperial 
aothorily he has striven for the extension of the Empire ; yet from 
the Sooth African standpoint all that he has done has been done as a 
Sooth African. Botch as well as British Oi^embars of the C 
Legislatixre have on many oocasions given poblio egression to their 
appreciaticm of his work from the South African point of view^ The 
soooess which he has achieved in the direction of nniting the Botch 
and the Brithh in sentiment in Sonth Africa is ondoobted* and no 
bettor proof of it can be addoced than the fact that ajfber his visit to 
London in 1891, when he addressed his first meeting of the share- 
hoiderB of the Chartered Company, and received conspicooos marks of 
hononr from Koyalty, and was the object of the greatest enthosiaBm 
amongst the public generally at home, he was able, on going back to 
Sonth Africa, to go stndgbt to a meeting of the Africander Bond^ 
whose motto is ** Africa for the Afrikanders/’ and received from them 
a not less enthusiastic ovation. They did hot hesitate to recognise 
that while working in the Imperial interest, he had also been through- 
out working in the interests of his adopted country, South Africa. 

*The polity of undertaking the development of virgin territories by 
means of chartered corporations has been always keenly questioned 
by a section of our public men. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which was aroused by the initiation of the British Soulh Africa Com- 
pany under the auspices of Mr. Rhodes and the distinguished peers, 
statesmen, and finanders who were associated with hjm as tbe grantees 
of tbe charter, there were not wanting a number of dissentient voices 
which declared that the powers conferred upon the company would 
sooner or later be used in ways which must involve the Imperial 
authority in embarrassment. Those who uttered these predictions 
claimed that their apprehensions had been justified when the British 
South Africa Company came into oollision with the Portuguese, and 
when they entered into hostilities with the Matabele. The recent 
trouble in the Transvaal is being dted with even stronger emphasis as 
proving that the whole theory of chartered companies is open to con- 
demnation. The most outspoken of these opponents of the British 
South Africa Company in particular, and of the chsrtei^ oompaiiles 
in general, is Hr^ lAbonchere, who has never admitted that there has 
been anything of good, and has asserted all mannm: of evil, in the 
doings and projects of Hr. Rhodes’s company from its inception down 
to the present hour. The hostile criticisms he has repeatedly passed 
upon exploiters of Mashonaland and Hatabcdeland have been 
equally applied by him to the other two ehartered bodies operating 
on the African oontinenC tke Imperial Bntkh East Africa Cozapany 
and the Royal Niger Company, The vtewa held by Ur, Lt^nchere 
are shared fay some other niembers of the Hbnse of Common^ a&d 
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daiiBg the past weeks ceftaw of them hare their iatentiou 

of preaaiiig in Parliament lor the enthdrawal of tlw powers with which 
these chartered oorpora^ons hare been endowed^ The siz^fular thing 
is that this attitnde Iw been taken by politidans belongpngto the 
Badical Eichool ; by th<^ whp profess, as a f ondammital or^le of their 
creed, that tl3^ ex^md ra of the Mome Ooreraihent 

onght in erery way to be' 0^ rather than augmented | wJso 
as the espedd adrocates pf economy and the most jealous gna t di a n e 

of the public parse ; and who rejdce in rather than reamit iho 

title of '^ little Boglanders.” Their crnsade against the Bridih 
Soa|^^ Afdca Company is hard to reconcile with Badical doctrinei 
If its charter were to be abrogated, what would become of the 
territories over which it holds sway? Are they to be abandoned 

to lawlessness, allowed to lapse into their former barbarism, and 

no longer aooonnted a part of the British dominion ? We cannot 
believe that even the sturdiest Badical wonld tolerate the prospect 
of Btich contingencies. The only alternative is that their adminis- 
tration shonld be taken over by the Imperial dovemmebt. Bat 
surely there is more of Jingoism than of Badicalism in snch a policy. 
The revocation of the charter, and the establishment of direct Imperial 
rule in Bhodesia, would at one stroke add vastly to the external 
responBibilities of the Home Government. The one strong aignment 
in support of the creation and continuance of the charts is that the 
company undertakes duties in the governing, developing, and civilis- 
ing of an outlying portion of the Empire, which the Home Govern*^ 
ment itself is not prepared to undertake, that these dnties can be 
performed more efiSciently and more appropriately by the sort of local 
administration set-up by the company than by officers appointed and 
controlled directly from Downing Street, and that thereby the Home 
Government is relieved from oondderable financial hardens. The 
Chartered Company, in short, performs work which the Imperial 
Government wonld otherwise be under an obligation to do for itself, and 
which it could not do so well. The Chartered Company is doing Imperial 
work without cpst to the Empire. That being so, we might have 
expected to fipd ito warmest supporters rather than its bitterest oppo- 
nents in the ranks. The distant possessions of Germany and 

of France oonsi^tnte a constant and heavy drain upon the Exoheciuers 
of the central Govemmentii. Hillmns of money have bemi ponied by 
Germany into Bast and Sonth-West Africa, and millaons have been 
squandered % France in West Africa, Madagascar, and Tdnl^ In 
none of l^se eases hate the results, from the point of 

commercial expansion or of oiviUGM^on, been so conapioiunisly ano-' 
oessful as tlm tasults which Mr. Bhodes and b%soom]^iiy have achieved 
in the sphere ol the C^mpany% the 

aasistaiice the Imperial Tieasuxy; If it Ism: a port of Badical 
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polioj to ran the Empire tm the cheep, then Mr. ithodes and Gom-^ 
paii 7 have establiahed a valid olaim to the laeting gratitude of the 
Badical pdNy, for the foanders and admiiuBtratora of the oompahy 
have introduced and eondncted orderiy govenimeht oyer vast and 
promising territories, as the instraments and delegates of the Imperiid 
authority, but with resources to whiihi ^ Impeiiail authoiiiy did hot 
contribute. The work which Mr. Bhodes and lus coadjutors haVe 
accomplished bo& South and North of theZambesi, within the space of 
six years will stand out in history as one of greatest examples of 
the pioneering and colonising genius of the British race^ Whatever be 
the outcome of the investigations and discn^ons regarding recent 
events in South Africa, the Chartered Company has already rendered 
such magnificent services to the Empire that we idionld feel 
constrained to predict that anything which Parliament or her 
Majesty’s Government may be unwise enough to do in the direction 
of hampering or arresting the company in the prosecution of its 
enterprise would prove in the long run to be a national calamity. 

As indicating the desire of Mr. Rhodes to make his project of 
Imperial expansion subserve the interests of the Butch population in ^ 
South Africa as well as the British public at borne, the fact may be 
recalled that when the Chartered Company entered upon posBession of 
Mashonaland the pioneer force was principally composed of men of 
South African birth, or men who had become South Africans long 
residence in the country, and that Mr. Rhodes’s avowed intention was 
that South Africans themselves should have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the first interests in the newly*opened territory. It may be also 
pointed out that with a view of consolidating South African interests, 
and harmonising them with those of the Empire at large, he has con- 
sistently kept before the colonists of the Cape the advantages which 
th^ were l^ely to derive from the extension of the railway from the 
colony through Bedhuanaland into the auriferous and fertile regions 
of Rhodesia. In fact, it has occasionally been objected by those who 
look only upon the British side of the Chartered Company’s enterprise 
that Mr. ^odes has shown a disposition unduly to subordinate 
Imperial interasts in Rhodesia to those of the colony ; |^t those per- 
sons hare failed entirely to grasp the essential featuri^cf Mr Rhodes’s 
South African policy who have not understood that the ocniBolidation 
of races and interests in South Africa is one of the fundamental 
articles of his political creed, and ranks equally in imjiortance with 
his idea of Imperial expulsion. 

It would be impdsaible within ihe limits of such an article as this 
to ipecii^ the many prCl^B of a social, edacational, and oommerdal 
character to which Mr. Khcdes has devoted his mind during the past 
few yearii in the direction of drawing tiie peoples of South Africa 
together, and raising them to the dignity of a united, self^liant, and 
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progmedTe uftticm. Ki^wing tiie resourodQ of : tlu» coantiy, he sMma 
to ha^ felt that, with better means of local eSiiGBldpn, the nattiral 
capacities of the Afrflcander races cotdd be teained and developed so 
as to qualify them to talm a pron^exit part in the admihistoatiem 
and developmmit of t^e po^ So far aa the Transvaal is con- 
cerned/ the oanTing out of hie idea would have t^ded to open, up a 
career for South Africans themselves, and would have rendered un^- 
necessary that large ixifarion of the Hollander element wld^ Ims 
been a potent cause of friction in the Republic, not only between 
Boers and Uitlanders (many of whom, by the way, are of Bo^ 
exlpotion^ and South African by birth and training), but amongst 
the Boers tiiemselves. Amongst such sdbemes may be mentioned his 
initiative in the matter of establishing a General South African 
University and School of Mines. As regards his active interest in 
the industrial and commerciid development of the country, it may not 
be oat of place to recall the visit he paid to France a few years ago 
with a view of personally investigating what remedies could be applied 
for the eradication of the phyloxera, winch had brought disaster to 
many of the viticulturists of the Cape. Allusion may also be made 
to his visit to the Saltan, one result of which was the issue by that 
potentate of a firman authorising the shipment of a selected supply of 
Angora goats to the Cape, with the view of improving the quijity of the 
colonial farmers* stock. It is well known that he has also taken a lively 
personal interest in the development of the Cape fruit export trade, a 
new industiy, which is believed to have very great possibilities. 

As to the part which Mr. Rhodes is ambitious of playing on the 
stage of Imperial politics, allusion may fitly be made to tbe important 
speeches which he has delivered in London at two of the annual 
meetings of |he Chartered Company. In the earlier of these two 
speeches it vml be remembered that he announced for the first time 
his project of running a telegraph wire through the heart of Africa 
from the Cape to Egypt as a first instalment of the dream which he 
had been known to entertain of making British infiuenoe extend from 

the Cape to Cairo,*’ an expression which has passed almost into Ihe 
form of a proverb. This telegraph enterprise was at the outset some* 
what ridiculed. quarters, but Mr. Rhodes, with the well- 

known pendstence and perseverance with which he prosecutes any 
scheme he takes in handi has pushed on the oonstmctbn of the line 
with quite remair^ble vigour, and at the present moment it has been 
extended as Ar info the interior as the northern limit of Kyfo^and. 
Thus one of the most promising of the new forriforbf in 

the Bri^ dominfon into dijed« fouci!^ tele- 

graphie su^in of foie wmdd, a state of foligB whicih, h«i:t for Mr. 
BhdesVi efforts, would pot have bemi to 

come. ■ 

vou iaox. 2 e 
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In the second of the two speeches to which we refer Mr* Bhodes 
d^t at ^at lenj^h with the question of CastOms tariSb throaghoxit 
t)te Empire, and in this matter touched h topic the vital impmiiBnoe 
of which to the fhtare o£ Gieat Brits^ her oolontes is daily 
becoming more obvious, has been einp^msed by the recent ection 
of Mr* Chamberlain. In the Memorandiw oi Settlemmlt W was 
drawn np by Mr. Rhodes in concert with the Colonial Office after the 
conelnsion of the Matibele War, he proposed that a proyimon should 
be inserted to the effect that at no fatnre time should the tariff on 
imports to Rhodesia exceed those which were levied nndeir the exist- 
ing Customs Union Tariff, to which the Cape, Bedbuanabmd, and the 
Orange Free State were parties. He did not succeed in oohvincing 
Lord Ripon, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
such a chrase was neoessaiy, and it is to be fCared that the public did 
not quite grasp the significance of the idea which underlay Mr. 
Rhodes’s proposal. Mr. Rhodes had apparently become impressed 
with the danger to which the trade of Great Britain is exposed 
by the fact that foreign countries are erecting barriers of hostilo 
tariffs intended to exclude British trade competition, and that even in 
onr own colonies British goods are placed on no more favonrable 
footing than the manufactores of other nationalities. Unfortunately, 
when the British colonies were endowed with the right of self- 
government no conditions were laid upon them as to their fiscal 
relations with the mother country. There are many, and it is to be 
inferred that Mr. Rhodes is amongst the number, who think that it 
might very wisely and very equitably have been a condition of the 
granting of antonomy to the colonies that they should in some way 
give preferential treatment to the imports from the United Kingdom 
as compared with their imports from foreign countries. ^It is perhaps 
too late now to reverse the consequences of this error, although a very 
iufiuential section of politicians, and pnblic men ontside of politics, 
believe that a Customs Union between the mother country and the 
colonies as against the foreigner would even yet be a desirable thing 
to attain. However that may he, it evidently occurred to Mr. Rhodes 
that in founding a new colony in the interior of South Africa the 
error committed at a time when the importance of tnute 
with the colouiiBs was not so thoroughly appreciate as it now is, 
should not be repeated, and that a new departure might be taken 
whereby restrictions upon the interchange of commodities between 
new colony and the mother countiy might for all iutnie time be 
^daSS^qe and tinfetterad as possible, if indeed it might not be 
oarii^ OQ upon a more advantageous footing tiian oommeroiai inter- 
oouiae with foreign nalmns. / It is: undefstood that Mr. Rhodes has 

no means abmidcmed Ms be£^ tite wisdom and urgency of the 
propossl which he then submitted to the OolOnial Office, and th^ he 
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does nafc despair of eye^taa^ 5 r briogihg Im|ieru4 round 

to bis yiesr in the matter^ . Whether he is or is not too sangiime on 
this Boorsi at all events ^ proposal is a Yory stoi^g indication of 
the desire whi^ possesses him to see the scattered mmlMiro of the 
Biitish Etiipm Imked xnim dioB^y toget^ bythe tto o^^ 
interest.';.' 

It xnii^ not be inoppoctmto to refer at tbis point to a claim srhioh 
Mr, Rhodes hss establish^ the gratitude of the Gape Colony % 
the policy of his Cbvernm^t during the past five years in which he hsa 
held ofdoe imb Ffemier; His administrarion will dhiefiy be remembei^ 
in Sofilth 4IHca for what he has done towards the vigorous devei<^ment 
of the goldfields by pushing on railway extension, which has contributed 
to the unexampled prosperitynowenjoyed by the Gape and its neighbours. 
Looking to the Bevenne statistics of the Cape Colony, one or two figures 
may begiven which are highly significant. Within the past few days, 
we have learned 1^ cable from the Cape tiiatthe revenue of the colony 
for the second half of last year was £3,188,000, being an increaiBe of 
£655,000 07er the revenue of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. When Mr. Rhodes took office in 1890 the revenue of the 
colony was at the rate of little more than £4,000,000 for the whole 
year, and thus it v^iU be seen that there has been an increase to the 
extent 50 per cent. When statistics are quoted as to the recent 
unprecedented prosperity of Cape Colony it is very commonly 
remarked that it is really not colonial trade and indostry which have 
bo be thanked for it, but that it is due to the benefits which have 
been derived from the goldfields. It had become obvious that with- 
out railway connection with some seaport^ whether of the colony or 
not, the mining industry could not attain the dimensionB which are 
possible and desirable. The Cape Government in being the first to 
give the Witwatersraud the advantage of railway communication 
rendered an incaloulabte service to the goldfidds and to the Transvaal, 
but there could be no question that Mr. Rhodes, in approving and 
pushing this policy, k^ before his xmnd that idea of l^uth African 
Federation with he has always been oonspicnonsly identified. 

He r6oognises:^at inilwa^ are a necessary element in the {uoperand 
sxpeditions devek^^ent of a oountry's resources and also in bring- 
ing peo{deB into dose siad harmonious ^relations, and whi^ver 
be the outobme of the inesent controversies in South Al^lm ea to the 
Bhare which the frespeotive ndlways now comple^d are to obtsi^ of 
the goldfidds taaffio, of Mr. Rhbd^ in 

made his Ooverameiit pioheien connedipa i^ jgclif 

fields ought always to kept in memory to hisehu^ibg JU 

his Federation idaa^ i& our belief, inspired his railway pbliqy, so we 
believe that wbidie^ 0 ^ 

nent oui of whkh si^rang the exmting events in tiie it must 
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M be iactmi in any (Segiree kiwni oi;^ 

ee£k^ of Dr. Jfameetm, w people in 

JohttiiiieBb^ who bm^ 1^ tl^ iSnusarn^ 

tx»i 7 , we feel in Mi 

intttitton to eanee or ertrangement among ihe people of Sonth 

Africa, bot tliat pn ^e oonbrai^lita sole imperiling motive meat have been 
to brbg forcibly to the intelli^enoe of tbe Transvaal tbe fiast that 
thw past polioy, whiidi has tended to separate the Onteh and the 
UttlandeTj tmd is ih* direct oppomtion to the general interests of 
South Africa^ must be abandon^ m fsyonr of a policy which wonld 
help to weld them together as one people worldng for a common 
interest. If snch were his motives it may be pointed out thet this 
indeed was thoronghly consistent with the object of the retrocession 
of the Transvaal in 1880. The beneficial tendency and results of his 
policy and action ought fairly to be taken into account, as atoning for 
any error into whicdi it may appear he had been led in connection with 
recent occurrences. 

When the news of Dr. Jameson's raid into the Transvaal became 
known, and after his fotoe had been defeated at Kragersdorp, many 
people came to tbe oonclnsion that Mr. Rhodes's political career would, 
in consequence of these events, be placed in serious jeopardy, if not 
absointely cut short. They had not long to wait before Mr. Rhodes 
undeceived them. Within a few days after the crisis in the Transvaal, 
Mr. Rhodes declared to his Kimberley friends that, so far from his 
political career having been terminated, he regarded it as only 
beginning. It was, perhaps, inevitable that in the circumstances of 
the moment he should resign his post of Premier of Gape Colony; but 
he was a very considerable political personage in South Africa before 
he accepted that position, and it will be surprising if be do not remain 
a oonspicuons and dominatiug factor in South African affairs, although 
he is no longer in office in the colony. If he is freed from responsibility 
for the conduct of Cape affiurs, there is reason to hope that his 
enei^B will be the more effectively devoted to the. task of developing 
the new regionB in the north with which his name is identified. As 
the mana^ng director of the Chartered Company, a corporation which 
controls by far the larger^portkm of South Africa, a teiritbxy almost 
as extensivoVas the whole of Europe with the exception of Russia, it 
is absurd to suppose tihat Mr. Rhemes can cease to bira great political 
power in that part of the world. Even if the opponents of the 
{Chartered Company were to effect thefr purpose^ and ohartor 
were withdrawn fr^ the company, that would not ^prive it of its 
condeedons and propH^iry interest in the tcnrritoxy, ^ existed 
prior to, and Would still continue apart from, the cancelation of the 
company’s administrative fnnotionB as confeited ^ ^ chiiprter. As 
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m iMl ig ii ig director of the projp^jf,. 1^ Eboderi; would still exercise 
ccmtrpl on a very large si^le ^oirer ^ese new obuntries, as the corn* 
tnerdal and industrial der^opmttii Rhodesia is inseparable fbnn 
purities. ■ 

We have already to the siteoe^ wif^ which Mr. 

Rhodes has coonteraoted foreign influence in South Africa in Avonr 
of British infloence. Within a few days after the exciting eyente: in 
the Transtaal, wh^ Rhodes was being traduced in the ptii^ic 
press, he performed a service to the Imperial Government of a very 
real distingni^ed oharacter. We refer to the telegraphic meesago 
which" he addressed to the American people on the subject of tbe 
Trausvaid crisis. Everyone knows how strained the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain had been for some months before, 
and it is to be feared that, when the Transvaal ciisiB broke out, the 
Americans were disposed to rejoice at the unexpected difficnlty with 
which the British Government was brought face to face in South 
Africa. Even if no such strain between the United States and Great 
Britain had existed, it is but natural to suppose that, in the quarrel 
between the British and the Dutch in South Africa, the sympathies of 
the American people would have tended to be rather on the aide of 
the Transvaal Government. As republicans, the people of the United 
States might be expected to take the side of the people whose form 
of government was republican, and who were supposed to be standing 
up for their rights as republicans. In Mr. Rhodes’s message, however, 
he brought the true bearings of the situation vividly before the 
American people. He pointed out that the Transvaal, though republi- 
can in name, has been anything but republican or democratic in fact 
— all political power being centred in the hands of a minority of the 
residents of the country. He also impressed on the American people 
that they themselves were deeply concerned in the state of things 
obtaining in the Transvaal, because a large portion of the Uitlanders 
were American citizens. He appealed to them on this ground for 
their sympathies on behalf of the Uitlanders, and, going farther, he 
pointed out the absurdity of the two great English-speaking peoplea 
of the world beidg at variance, and coming idmost to the verge of a 
war, upon a question as to the boundaries of some barren land in an 
obscure port of South America. The effect of this message in the 
United States was ino^ whqlaaome, and it is impossible to esflejmto 
the extent to |rhi^ Mr. inteirentkm has hel^^ 

to assimge the acrimony wl^ had unfortunately arisen as ^ttiween 
tbe Americans and tlm Bzit^ oyer the Yeneamelau bnisiieiia, this 
incident we have an of 

which Mr. Rhodes pfoeseem^^f^ the ri^t thing ht the right 
time, and the im^er oh in the 

field of 
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' We liaT8 shown thal; the piixidi^ and tendency o£ Mr. Bhodes’s 
pnblio action in South Africa ha,ve been to obliterate race diatinctioxis, 
tUDid to draw the Dutch and Briririi elemente of the pcpakrion more 
dosely together. Prei^nt Kruger and his Government may; on the 
oontrazy, be regarded as the main fadioxe wMdh have made for the 
perpetuation and themubitterment cl the difficulliefi existii^ between 
them. Mr. Bhodee has striven strenuously for a unity tS, sentiment 
and interest, for a fadersd unionj which Sir George Giey and Sir 
Bartle Frere (with the same object in view) were unsuooessfal in 
aocompliriimg. President Kruger, it is genei^ly thought, has been 
the chief obstacle to the saocess of that .^^pblicy. Had President 
Krtiger responded to the friendly overtures which have constantly 
been made to him by the Cape Government under the inspirarion of 
Mjr. Rhodes, and had he chosen to conciliate the Uitlanders, many 
of the most prominent of whom were of Gape birth like himself, the 
recent unhappy disturbances would never have arisen. It seems that 
he has preferred to follow the course suggested to him by a Hollander 
clique animated by no real regard for the welfare of South Africa, but 
bent upon serving their own personal ends. Mr. Rhodes and Pre- 
rident Kriiger may be looked upon as the representatives of two 
antagonistic policies, and the policy identified with the name of 
Mr. Rhodes was undoubtedly the only true and statesmanlike South 
African policy. In his refusal to bring the Transvaal within the 
Customs linion, iu his irritating railway policy, and in many other 
ways, President Kriiger has set himself [against the idea of South 
African unification. No doubt he has been swayed by the suspicion 
that the independence of the republic might be endangered ; but the 
real danger to the republic has been that he has worked in the 
direction of converting it into an autocracy, or an oligarchy, out of 
sympathy with the maiority of the residents within its own borders, 
sod out of sympathy with the neighboaring States whicf have 
oonsistently stretched out to him the hand of friendship. The 
political system which President Kriiger has maintained at Pretoria 
was a clog on the wheels of South African progress^ and a menace to 
South African peace. It was bound, socmer or later, to lead to such 
an explosion as recently occurred, and, notwithstanding the triumph 
he has achieved, the same danger must still be reckonedi with unless 
its causes are removed. The only guatantee the peace and 
advancement of the Transvaal, and of South Africa aesa whole^ is to 
be fouiid in those principles of fraternity and unity which Mr. Rhodes 
has persistently expoun^d and advocated. 

if APBmANDER. 
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XI. — ^PAnrrEB. 

P IGTOEIAL representation in its rudest fi>rins not only precedes 
ciTilisatiQn but may be traced back to prehistoric man. The 
deiineations of animals by incised lines on bones, discovered in the 
Dordogne and elsewhere, prove this. And certain wall-paintings 
found in caves variously distributed," show, in extant savage races or 
ancestors of them, some ability to represent things by lines and 
colours. 

But if we pass over these stray facts, which lie out of relation to 
the development of pictorial art during civilization, and if we start 
with those beginnings of pictorial art which the uncivilized tnms^ 
mitted to the early civilized, we see that sculpture and painting were 
opevaL For, excluding as not pictorial that painting of the body by 
which savages try to make themselves fear^ or admired, we find 
paintuag first employed in oom^deting the image of the dead man to 
be placed on his grave — a painting of the carved imc^e such as 
served to .make it a rude nmuh/ynitm. This was the first step in the 
evolution of painted figure of apotheosized chiefs and kings— painted 
statues of heroes and gods. 

We shidl the better appreciate this truth on lemembenng that the 
complete difi^en^wtlon from painting which now exists 

did not erdst In ancient times fdl stal^ were 

coloured : the h produce something as l&e as possible to 

the being ^mmenwat^ ■ 

The already niuned of dead New Z^tdand in 

imitatipn of their ori|^als> Ulustoate primitive attempts to finish the 
representations of departed persona by surfaoe-niarldngs and colours ; 
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ie^ the idols preserved la oar maseams — ^not punted only bat with 
bodtatioa eyes and teeth inserted-^nudm dear this onginal anion of 
the two arts. • 

Of evidence that the priests painted as well as ciu^ 

Ihtle is fhmished by travdlars. Bonxhe writes of the Apaches: — 
^ All duums, idolS| taUamaDS, medioine hats, and oiher sacred regdla 
ahonld be made, or at least blessed, by the medicine-men.” Bat 
while the agency of the primitive priei^ in idol^painting mast remain 
bat partiaily proved, we get dear proof of priestly a^ncy in the pro* 
dactton of Other coloured repiesentarions of rf^gioas I)68oribing 

certain piotographs in sand, Mr. Onshing aaye : — 

** When, during my first sojourn with the JZufii, I found this art ^actice 
m vpffue among the tribal priest-magicians and members of cult societiee, 1 
named it dry or powder painting.’* The pictures produced ** are supposed 
to be spiritually shadowed, so to say, or breathed upon by the gods or god- 
animals they represent, during the appealing incantations or calls of the rites. 
.... Further light is thiown on this practice of the Zuni in making use 
of these suppositively vivified paintings by their kindred practice of painting 
not only fetiches of stone, otc., and sometimes of larger idols, then of wash- 
ing the paint ofiT for use as above described, but also of powder painting in 
relief; that is, of modeling efiigies in sand, sometimes huge in size, of hero 
or animal gods, sacrament mountains, etc., powder painting them in com- 
mon with the rest of the pietui^s, and afterwards removing the paint for 
medicinal or further ceremonial use.” 

But the clearest evidence is yielded by the Navajo Indians. Dr, 
Washington Matthews in a contribution on **The Mountain Chant, a 
Navajo ceremony,” says — 

The men who do the greater part of the actual work of painting, under 
the guidance of the chanter, have been initiated [four time^, but need not 
be skilled medicine men or even aspirants to the craft of the shaman. .... 
The pictures are drawn according to an exact system. The shaman is f:^- 
quently seen <Mri^ting the workmen and making them erase and revise 
their work. In certain well defined instances the artist is allowed to indulge 
his individual fancy. This is the case with the gaudy embroidered ^ucbes 
which the gods carry at the waist. Within reasonable bounds the artist may 
^ve his god just as handsome a pouch as he wishes. Some parts of the 
figures, on the other band, are measured by palms and spans, and not a line 
of the sacred design can be varied.” * 

* Botbamat siij|»rise and great satie&cticai were given to me by these last sen- 
tences. . When sctimg forth evidence furnished by the Egyptians, 1 was about to 
include a mnemtered statement (though unable to give the authority), that there are 
wall-paintings— 1 think in the tombs of the kings— where a superior ia xs|ae^ted as 
coprrecting the drawings of subordinates, and was about to sng^t that, judging from 
the intimate relation bstween the priesthood and the plastic arts, alroMy illustrated, 
this superior was probably a priest. And here X suddenly came upoi| a verifying fact 
sappU^ by a stiU earlier stage of cultulli ; the priest is the director of pictorial 
representations when he is not the executant. A&oUiot important vmdfioatlon is yielded 
by these sentences. The essential traits of the representation are sacred in matter, 
andrigifilv manner ; but in certain non-ossentlUd, deoomtiye paris the work- 

ing ai^t is allowed play foeCds Imagination. This tends to oondritt tbs eonclusiou 
already d^wn respecting Greek eri. For while in a Greek temple the mode of repre- 
senting riie god was so Seed that change was aacrilege, the artist was allowed some 
scope Tn de%ning and executing the peripheral paria of the strnetore. Bs could 
exercise his Tma^atiou and riciU on the sculptured figures of the pediment and 
metopes ; and here his artistic genius developed. 
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Unquestionably t^e& |4otorU^ art in its first* etches was occupied 
with sacred sabjeots^ and tbe priest^ when not Mmself tfae executant^ 
was tbe director of tbe axacniants. 

The remains ar^ records of early historio peoples yield fimts baTla^ 
like implications* : 

As shown alreadjr there existed in America ctnions transitions 
between worshipping the |ustaal dead man and worshippuig an effigy 
of him — leases in which a figtire was formed of portions of his body 
joined with artificial portions. The Nile Galley famished otWr 
transitions. Oonoeming the Maorobiian Ethiopians^ Herodotim tells 
the strange story that— * 

“ When they have dried the body, either as the Egyptians do, or in ^me 
other way, they plaster it all over with gypsum, and paint it, making it as 
much as possible resemble real life ; they then put round it a hollow column 
made of crystal.” 

And to this plastered, painted, and enclosed mammy they made offer- 
ings. The Egyptian usage diverged from this simply in the casing 
of the mummy and in the painting : the one being opaque and the 
other consequently external. For the carved and painted representa- 
tion of a human figure on the outer mummy-case, was doubtless a 
conventionally-stereotyped representation of the occupant. And since, 
in all such cases, the ancestor-worship, now of private persons, now 
of major and minor potentates, was a religion, painting as thus 
employed was a religious art. 

The leading subjects of Egyptian wall-paintings are worshipping 
and killing : the last being, indeed, but a form of the first ; since 
pictures of victoiioiis fights are either glorifications of the commemo- 
rated commanders or of the gods by whose aid they conquered, or 
both. In early societies sacrifice of enemies is religious saciifice, as 
shown among the Hebrews by the behaviour of Samnel to Agag.. 
Hence the painting in these Egyptian frescoes is used for sacred 
purposes. 

That in ancient Egypt the piiest was the primitive sculptor wo 
have fdready seen; and the association of painting with sculpture was 
so dose as to imply that he was also the primitive painter^^ther 
immodistdy or by proxy. For, seeing that, as Brngsch xomiarks, 
Egyptian art V is bound by fetters which the artist dared 
for fe^ of directions andanmont^ 

resaits i£at {sdests, <ff the 

tiie hands of jdioae who^^n painted representadpim did 

not themselves maise tMm. But then iqpa dii^ preot Erman 
;_«< Un^der : Empiiw prM ol HUffiphis was 

oonsideiVd as their bore leader of 

the aril^’ and really exercised the dSeC.- In another passage 
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deflciibmg tlie administratkai of tbe great temple of Amon he tells us 
that the Theban god had his own psAntem and his own sculptors; 
both being under the snpernsion of the s^ond |Hcoph^. It may be 
that, as in the case dE the Indians above named, these worlqng 
painters had pasesd through some reUgions initialdon and were s^i- 
priestly. 

In connexion with this use of painting f6r sacred purposes in 
Egypt, I may add evidence famished by an^ existing reli^pon. Says 
Tennant ocmcenung the Buddhists of Geylon 

«The labours of the sdtlptor and painter were oombiiied in p^ucmg 
these images of Buddha, which are always poloaTed in imitataon of life, ^e^ 
tii^ of his oompleidon and hair being in religiouB oonformity with divine 
ai%oiity, and the ceremony of * painting of the eyes * is always observed by 
the devout Buddhists as a solemn festival." 

It is interesting to remark that^ in its mural representations, Egypt 
shows us transitions from sculpture to painting, or, more strictly, 
painted sculpture to painting proper. In the most scnlptureaque 
kind the painted figures stood out from the general field and formed 
a bas-relief. In the intermediate kind, reluf-m-cT&iuc^ the surfaces of 
the painted figures did not rise above the general field, but their 
outlines were incised and their sur&ce rendered convex. And then, 
finally, the incising and rounding being omitted, they became 
paintings. 

By the Greeks also, painting was employed in making finished 
representations of the greater or smaller personages worshipped — now 
the statues in temples and now the figures on stelae used to com- 
memorate deceased relatives, which, cut out in relief, were, we may 
fairly infer, coloured in common with other sculptured figures, just 
as were those on Etruscan sarcophagi. Of this inference there has 
recently been furnished a justffication by the discovery of certain 
remains which, while they show the use of colour in these memorials, 
show also the transition from raised coloured figures to coloured figures 
not raised. Explorations carried on in Cyprus by Mr. Arthur Smith, 
of the British Ji^useum, have disclosed — 

** a series of limestone stelse or tombstones, on which is painted the figure 
of the person commemorated. The surface of the limestone is prepar^ 
with a white ground, on which the figure is painted in colours and in a 
manner which strongly recalls the frescoes of Pompeii." 

The painting being here used in aid of ancestoi^worship, is in that 
sense religions. Yeiy little evidence seems forthcoming concerning 
other early uses of painting among the Greeks. We read that before 
the Persian war the appBeation of painting " was almoftt limited to 
the decoration of sacred dklifioes, and a few other i^Iigio^s 
as colouring or imitating baB*-xeHef8, and in representaribhs of religious 
rites on vases or otherwise.^ In hatmony with this statmnent is the 
following from Winckelmann : — 
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“ The reaeon ol the slower growth of iiainting lies partly in the art itself, 
and partly in its use and apimcation. Sculpture promote the worsliip of 
the gods, and was in its ttu^ pomoted by it. But painting had no such 
adTanta^ It was, inde^* consecrated to the gods and temples ; and some 
few ^ the latter, as that of Juno at Samoa, were Pinacothecm, or picture 
gaileries ; at Rome, likewise, iiainiings by the best masters were bung up 
in the temple of Peace, that is in the upper rooms dr arches. Rut paintUigs 
do not appear to have be^ among the Gredcs, on object of h<dy, lindoubt- 

ing leveremse and adoration^*^^ 

This relatively alow devMopment of painting was due to its 
subordination to sculpture. Independent de^opment of it had sbo^ 
only when by such steps as those above indicated it became separate ; 
and, employed at first in temple-decoration, it gained this scope as 
sculpture did, in the ancillary and less sacred parts. 

Partly becanse the Greek nature, and the relatively incoherent 
strncture of the Greek nation, prevented the growth of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy^ with the normal developments arising from it, and partly — 
perhaps (^efiy— because Greek civilization was in so large a measure 
infiuenoed by the earlier civilizations adjacent to it, the further course 
of evolution in the art and practice of painting is broken. We can 
only say that the secularization became marked in the later stages of 
Grecian life. Though before the time of Zeuxis various painters had 
occupied themselves with such semi-secular subjects as battles and 
with other subjects completely secular, yet, generally executed as 
these were for the ancillary parts of temples, and being tinctured by 
that sentiment implied in the representation of great deeds achieved 
by ancestors, they still preserved traces of religious origin. This is, 
indeed, implied by the remark which Mr. Poynter quotes from 
Lucian, that Zeuxis cared not “ to repeat the representations of gods, 
heroes, and battles, which were already hackneyed and familiar.'* 

The first stages in the history of painting, and of those who prac- 
tised it, after the rise of Christianity, are confused by the infiuences 
of the pagan art at that time existing. It was only after this earliest 
Italian art, religious like other early art in nearly all its subjects, 
bad been practically extinguished by barbarian invaders, that charac- 
teristic Christian art was initiated by introduction of the methods 
and usages which had been preserved and developed in Constanti- 
nople j and the art thus recommenced, entirely devoted to sacred pur- 
poses, was entirely priestly in its executahts. “ From the moiuusteries 

Gbnstant^^^ Thessalonica, and Mount Athos,’’ says Mr. Poynter, 

“ Greek arrists a^ tean^ers passed into the prqvinoes ol Bouthem 
Europe;*' and long peri<^, the ^ 

preyaOed ^ei^^ . 

Of tbe BcaxLly facts iRusbnding the subBequent relatioiis between 
priei^ and painted C3iriaiian Europe, one is famished by the 

ninth'-cmitury.; ■ 
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the fixet Ohristioe of the Bulgarutns, solidted the mn^or 
^ for the semces of a ^^ntercoupeteotto de(K)xete his and 

the ^emperor despatched [the monk] Methodius to the BnlgairiUui Qoovt ” 

contmuance of this oounexiotL nu&own t3y the fidloiring peasage 
Eartlake's History: — 

“ In the practice of the arts of design, as in the few refined pursuits 
which were cultivated or allowed dulhig the darker ages, the monks were 
long ind^ndent of seeolar assistahoe. Not only the pmtures, but the 
stained gl^, the gcdd and Silvw chalices, the reliquaries, ah that belonged 
to the decoration and serflce of the church, were designed, and Bometimes 
entirely executed by them; and it was not till the thirt^nih and four- 
teenth oehturies, when the knowledge of the monastmy began to be Shared 
by the world at large, that painting in some degree emerged from this 

fostering though rigid tuition/’ 

Along with the practice of painting went knowledge of the ancil- 
lary art, the preparation of colours In a later passage, Eastlake says ; 

“ Cennini, speaking of the mode of preparing a certain colour, says that 
the receipt could easily be obtained, * especially from the friars/ ” 

In another passage there is implied an early step in seoulariaation. 

Oolonie and other materials, when not furnished by monks who retained 
the ancient habits of the cloister, were provided by the apothecary/’ 

And further steps in the divergence of lay painters from clerical 
painters are implied by the statement of Laborde, quoted by Levassenr, 
to the effect that the illuminators of the thirteenth century had for 
the most part been monks, but that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
laymen competed with them. Various painters in miniature and oil 
are mentioned. Painters continued to be illuminators as well ; they 
also painted portraits and treated some sacred subjects. 

Throughout early Christian art, devoted exclusively to sacred sub- 
jects, there was rigid adherence to authorised modes of representation, 
as in ancient pagan art — Egyptian or Greek. Over ecclesiastical 
paintings this control continued into the last century ; as in Spain, 
where, under the title of Pictor Christiarms there was promulgated 
a sacro^pictorial law prescribing the composition of pictures in detail. 
Nay, snob regulation continues still. M. Didron, who visited the 
churches mid monasteries of Greece in 1839, says : — 

** Ni le temps ni le lieu no font rien a I’art grec ; au XVlll'siecle, le p^tre 
mor^ote continue et caique le peintre vi^nitien du X*, le peintre aihonite du 
V* ou du VP. Le costume des personnages est partout et en tout temps le 
mSme, non-seulement pour la forme, mais pour la oouleur, mais pour le das- 
sio, mais j usque pour ie nomhre et I’^paisseur des plis. . . . • On he saurait 
pousser plus loin I’exactitade traditiounelle, I’esclavage du passe.” 

And Sir Emerson Tennent d jpropoi of the parallelimia beitweeh ihe rigid 
code confirmed to by th^. xnonkirii artists of tke Bast mid the 
equally rigid, oonformed to hj the Buddhists of Ceylon, quotes an illus- 
tratiye incident ooncemihg these pzies^-painters of Mount Athos^ who 
manufacture pictures to pattern with “ almost £he rapidity of madbinety.’* 
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M, Didron Trislied to have a copy df the code of instractionB drawn 

under ecolemetic^ atitiiorily," but ‘^ the art^ Whw solicited by 
M. Bidron to s^ ^ oette bible de son art/ naively Refused on the 
slqaple ground that . . . . • * en perdaut son Guide* il pefdait son art ; 
il perdait B6S yeuz et sea mains.’ 

Ckmoeriung later stages in the rise of the lay paiatieF) it must 
suffice to say that frojoi the time of Gimabue, who began to depart 
from the rigidly formal sfyle of the priestly Byzantine artists, the 
lay element px^ominated. Amid a nnmW of apparently non- 
idexical painters, only a few clerics are named ; as* Don Lorenzo, Fra 
Oiovanni, Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo. Bat meanwhile It 
is to be observed that these secular painters, probably at first, like 
the secular sculptors, assistants to the priests in their work, were 
occupied mainly and often ezclasively with sacred sabjects. 

Along with this differentiation of the lay painter frmn the clerical 
painter there began a differentiation of lay painters from one 
another ; and the facts show us a gradual beginning where 
imagination would have suggested only an abrupt beginning. As I 
learn from an academician, the first form of portrait (omitting some 
painted under a surviving classic infiaenoe, in those earliest days 
before art was extinguisbed by the barbarians) was that of the donor 
of aisacred picture to a church or other ecclesiastical edifice, who was 
allowed to have himself represented in a comer of the picture on his 
knees with hands joined in supplication. 

Something sfhiilar happen^ with another form of art. Land- 
scapes made their first appearance as small and modest backgrounds 
to representations of sacred personages and inoidents-^backgrounds 
the composition of which displays an artificiality congruous with that 
of the figure'*oomposition. In coarse of time this background assumed 
a greater importance^ but still it long remained quite subordinate. 
After it had ceased to be a mere accompauiment, landscape-painting 
in its secularized form was but partially emancipated from 
figare-painting. When it grew into a recognized branch of art, the 
title “ Landscape with figures,” was still generally applicable ; and 
down to our own day it has been thought needful to put in some 
living creatures. Duly of late has landscape pure and simple, abso- 
lutely ffivorced from human life, become common. 

.01 oomne vario^ classes and sub-classes of artists, bmadly if 
not definiflyy nwrked^^ implied by these and other apisciaUzed 

MndB ? some determined by the natures ol the euljects 

tinted and the natures of the materials used. 

Fcmt form’s sake it is requisite to say that here as always those units 
of a eetiiity Who make themselves distizict by performing functions of a 
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presently, along witih aeparatioii from the rest^ b^in to 
ntdte with one another. The speeiiiliaed individaals form a specialized 

YHien. in the Middle Ages the employed as assistiants to 

priests for ecolesiasHpal deooraUoh heoame a class, they grew into 
something like gnilds. Levasaear, qnoting Laborde, says they were 
hardly distingaished from artizans: like them they formed omrpora- 
tions under the name of pamtresi iaillmrs 
In Italy dating the fourteenth century a Brotherhood of Painters 
arose, which, taking for its patron St. Iiuke the Evangelist, had 
for its purpose, partly mutual instruction and partly mutual asaiibance 
and protection. 

That in modem times the tendency to integration has been 
illustrated all know. It needs only further to remark that the 
growth of the chief art-corporations has been followed by the growth 
of minor art-corporations, some of them specialized by the kinds of 
art practised ; and also that embodiment of the profession is now 
aided by art-periodicals, and especially by one, the Artist, devoted to 
professional culture and interests. 

Hebbeet Spencer. 
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T O tLe travelldr in the Australasian colonies there is no fact more 
striking in the political world than the position of what is 
called the Labour Movement. The ordinaiy Englishman derives 
whatever knowledge he may have of Anstralia and New Zealand from 
Sir Charles Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain^" the last edition of 
which was pnblishi^ in 1890, Therein he reads of the happy sunny 
life oAhe Australian colonist, of the prosperous rivalry of Melbourne 
and Sydney, of the pariiamentary warfare of Sir Henry Papkes and 
Mr. George Bibbs, of Sir Samuel Griffith and Sir Thomas McHwraith, 
Since that date, however, two great storms have swept over Austral- 
asia — the commercial crisis and the parliamentary labour move- 
ment — entirely changing the one the economic and the other the 
political face of the countries over which th^ passed. The old descrip- 
tions have now no truth, nor even meaning. All political history in 
Anstralaria how starts from the great maritime strike of 1890. From 
the failure of that strike dates the formation of parliamentary Labour 
partieB, and at the present moment the Labour party in New South 
Wales and Victoria holds the balance of power ; in Sooth Australia 
it praetioally controls the policy of the Government ; in Queensland it 
has taken the place of the regular Opposition, while in New Zealand 
it has been content with the policy of penneafcion, and never having 
severed its oonueotion with the Liberal party, it has, in legislative 
and admixust^tive results, been far more successful tb^ fo any of 
the Cither ocdomas. 

Blmd and incxherent this movement will on 
found, ifor to be, yet, oompared \ith the 

of the Indej^dent labour par^ at home, ite acdii^wmitexits are suffici- 
ently starUmg* !Xhem causes whkh puily explain its 
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prpgms V 8iic{i» for exantple* as the absenoe in the colonies of that 
dependence of dass upon class which is still so strong in England, the 
aparseness of the population and Its concentration in J^t capitalB, 
and the universd recognition of the principle of paymA of meniberB. 
Probably the chief politiGid cauae been the weakness of those great 
traditions upon which parses really d^nd* The Australian parties 
never had the old historic of those of England. , Snob 

events as the Dealdn^OiUies coalition in Victoria and the GriflSth- 
Mollwraith coalition in Queensland tended to break up any ^roug 
party ties that existed. Popular leaders like Mr. George Higginbotham 
and Sir Graham Berry in Victoria, or Sir Gharles lilley and Sir 
Samuel Griffith in Queenslaud, in the zenith of their power have, in 
Australia, been content to pass to the more quiet fjpheres of the Bench 
or the Speakership. At the same time^ while the organisation of 
political parties was weak, the trade organisations of both masters 
and men were peculiarly strong and nnited. Federated in a great 
network all over Australia, the pressure of the commeroiBl crisis 
drove them into fierce antagonism, and from the ashes of the great 
strikes that ensned arose the Parliamentary Labour Movement. 

l%e conditions of Labour in the Aastralasian colonies are, of coarse, 
very different from those which obtain in this country. There are 
no great landowning or great manufacturing families with local 
influences and associations. The factories are few and unimportant — 
though a certain number of artificial industries have been created in 
Mellraume, and it is said a nearly equal number have grown up under 
the freer conditions of New South Wales. The great industries, as in 
all new countries, are the pastoral and the mining industries. What 
agricultural farming there is, is done upon a small scale, and there is 
no large body of resident agricultural labourers. It is wool and 
lEueat which absorb the chief energies of the colonist. Moreover, the 
pastoralist,’’ or the squatter,” as he is variously called, is not. a 
rent-receiver, but a rent-payer. He is not a capitalist, but an erUre- 
fremwr. His industry is conducted on a large scale, and requires a 
great amount of capital. It is said, indeed, at the present moment 
to be heavily over-capitalised. The squatter’s aim is, by the sale of 
his wool m* other products, to pay his rent, his interest, and his wages, 
to provide for the wear and tear of his plant and improvements, to 
replenish his stock, to insure himself against contingendes, and, 
finally, to leave himself 'enough margin to live as befits the class to 
which he belongs. While, as Miss Shaw has truly ( emariced, the 
mdustry is the industiy of wealthy men, it is at the same time a 
highly speculative one. The whole community palpitates irith the 
price of wooL The lot. prices of dl agrionltnral produce wHch have 
been i^ugning during the recent years of depression have played havoc 
with ^ pastoralist claip. Many of them had been, fomd by land 
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ftgilailaoa to m iS*fo to ptu^^ tolM 

i^bltoto f (>Y toe payment of • low reiit to toe toe peyo^ 

<A a liigb rate^ intereto to. toe bank, Apart tobia tliiB, toe wbcfle 
indastxy is ran to an almost incredible extent upon bomm^ capital, 
^be rate of interest, from varions caaaes, amongst others toe tnoiti^ 
plication of middlemen, has been ^ '^jffii^gani^ A*- 

rtoelt to depresuK a large number of to 

pastosalu^, no one knows how larg^ arO, M the phrase goes, “in Uto 
hands of toe banks and financial institutions. ** Maxiy of totoi tohie 
been foreolosed upon, and turned adrift with a couple of horses^toid # 
hundred many of toem have been retained as managers ; 

many j^ toeih only remain on their feet by living so modestly that U 
would xtot pay toe bank to put a manager in their place; many of 
them Imte been so heavily financed that it would be inexpedient ibr 
toe bank to disclose the extent of its advances by foreclosing. Apart 
from totoe holdings in which the financial institutions have this 
indirect interest, the quantity of land in respect of which they aa» 
registered as direct holders is enormous. It is said, for example, 
that, of toe 270,000,000 acres of unalienated land in Queentomd held 
under pastoral lease, no less than 180,000,000 is held by fort|^ifiv6 
financial institutions, the principal holders being the Bank of Anstii- 
lasia, with 16,236,480 acres; the Australian Joint Stock Bank, with 
11,088,820 ; toe Queefisland National Bank, with 10,267,280 ; and toe 
Trust and Agency Company, with 10,235,040. Great quantities of land, 
•too, are now being taken up and worked by pastoralist companies. 
Though there still exist large numbers of the individnat squatters of 
toe old class, there seems no doubt that the iudividuat squatter is to 
some extent being ** eliminated.’^ The number of hands Gontinuously 
employed on pastoral runs is extremely small. Miss Shaw telatM 
toat, when she was in the west of Queensland, the smallest StatiM 
she was on covered 200 square miles, and only employed eight peiw 
manent hands. Labour is not wanted to any extent excd|»t at shearing 
time, and toen large numbers of men are engaged for a few weeks, 
and paid by contract. The effect of these circumstances on the 
personal relationship between employer and employed can easily be 
imagined, and one can understand the view taken of toe situation by 
a cartoon in toe Queensland Labour organ, toe TForlrcr, which, with 
nsual hysterical fei^ depicts a squatter, with a Bamocleah sword 
labeli^ :" Tbi:^l(^u sulqiended over his head, grinding at a 
containing bodies of shearers and other bush workers, ndroise 
blood issnes therefrom as *| ittter©st,” and pours into a troh|^ 
it ia oonanmed by resj^ctif % Banbj^* *♦ Syndi- 

catos,H The ^uhtteru had 

of low ptides to support the burden of a heavy weight of interest in 
toe face of a* determined combination of their employees, and, as was 
VOL. LSClx. 2 d 
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tp '.h6 expected, they organised a similarly determined combinaifaon 
ill ifoir own defence. ^ 

Beforo the great msidtim strike of 1690 tiniona h^^d the upper 
!^d, and altbongh they mrw prodace many instances of their p^nr 
^^tory condnct, there can be no doubt that, like all bodies of in^ 
who haTe possessed powers ij||^ generally abused it. As smd 
by Mr« James Crombie, a fRtninent Queenaiand squatter, speaking 
in ilie Queensland Hpute of Assembly : 

IP, those days unions had their feet on our necks and we felt it. 

Anytiuhg they asked we had to give. It was the tyranny we were sub- 
jeeted to by the unions that forced the pastoralists to do what they never 
did in the world’s history before, tliat is to unite. They could not stand ii 
any longer,” 


. great maritime strike was practically a pitched battle between 
tike nnicms of employers and employed. The pretexts upon which it 
was fought were comparatively trivial — ^the dismissal of a stoker and 
tike affiliation of the Marine Officers’ Union with the Melbourne 
Ikades Hall. But these were only pretexts. The inevitable conflict 
app^|re to have been purposely precipitated by the employers before 
the shearing season came on. It extended from the maritime unions 
on the coast to the silver mines at Broken Hill, the coal-mines at 
Newcastle, and to the woolsheds in Queensland. The men hadf a 
vague sense that something more depended on the strike than met 
the eye, and that they were working for the reconstruction of society. 
The principle for which they were contending in this strike, and the 
great shearers’ strike which followed it, was recognition of unionism,” 
which meant practically recognition of nothing but trades unions.*’ 
l^hat the employers were contending for was the right to employ 
labour.” The state of the labour market was on their side ; 
refused repeated requests for an unconditional conference ; the 
supply of ■* free labour ” was plentiful, and by the end of October 
the great strilfe collapsed. In a few months it was followed by the 
great shearers’ strike of 1891. The battle cries were recognitipn 
of unionism ” on the one side and “ freedom of contract ” on the 
other. In Queenslimd the strike was fought out to the bitter end 
and the men were hopelessly beaten ; in the other colonies a con- 
ference was finally arranged at which a satisfactory agreement was 
drawn up. But the lessons of these strikes were sufficient. The 
battle was now carried to the polls ; leagues were organised, pro- 
4^^ formulated, and at the next election iir every colony 

were everywhere in the field. 

^he histo^ of the Xabour movement been so interestaig 
Ad. Nj^where are its features more striking or its 
I calculated to arouse expectancy or conc^u. To 
sate it the specid circumstances of: the 



bd bcMe in mind. <|{deetnsimid^iB a conntiy witb, ronghlj apealang, 
the area ol Franoe, Germany, and* Austria, and .a pup^rion of 
400,000 people,^ IQOjOOO of whom are concentrated in its sonth-eastern 
corner at Brisbaioel I^pr^Wards it extends well into ^ the 
whera thtre has |^#n ujp i gteat snj^iv-planting induri^, 
Wilhitthe burning question of Bhu^ 

in tte bcmnd^ regidhs of the far west that the giest trimlde lies. 
There ^the la^ is being taken up in enormouB areas for the fint time. 
The nuinl^ cd permane^ hands is small. The population lELiDUgh, 
nonusdic; and \ almost exclusively male. Three parallel lin^ ; 
raUways run across Queensland from east to west, and along th^. 
have poured for years all those elements of the population who, for 
whatever reason, were unable to find a home in the more settled 
districts. As was said in 1891 by Mr. Drake, one of tho ablest 
members of the Queensland Opposition, ** the country out west has 
been stocked by the criminal and vagrant class.’* In Jannaiy 1891 
occnrred the great Bhearers’ strike. For some years past there had 
been frictioh between the pastoralists and the shearers; n^^Utions 
for a satisfactory arrangement had proved abortive, and shearing was 
being conducted largely npon verbal agreementa But now the 
pastoralists of Australia were organised and federated. They h^ 
recently shown their strength in the maritime strike. They now 
drew up a shearing agreement of their own, and offered emplo^UieUt 
to any men who would accede to its terms. The burin-tmiOns, in 
spite of advice from head-quarters at Brisbane, struck and demanded 
a conference. The pastorcJists promised a conference if the unions 
would admit the principle of **fireedom of contract,” #h^li diey 
defined as *‘the right of any worker to accept work from any 
employer, and the right of any employer to engage any man wanfixkg 
work — ^tlmt is, the right of any person to give or accept work withont 
inteiierence or molestation.” As what the unions were really 
fighting for was a monopoly for themselves and a voice in the 
conditions of their employment, it is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
that the conference, though oft preset for, was never held. , 

The spirit in which they engaged in the struggle is indicated by 
an utterance of one of their chief organisers, Mr. G. Casey, pUliiidii^ 
in the ; y V 

*^Npt the iytioe of our but our ability to enforce them, should be 

the measure of our demands, as it is the measure of our success ; ” 

and tiie M to whmh they.wme pr^i^ to go ia support of 
^unionism” from the 

speech p 

«b i^e time 
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“ Bupponng there any unjust made by the employers against 

any one of these branches, and supposing ihe em^oyers with their com- 
bined capital— for capital is always sensitive, they Imw—- supposing ^the 
employm wkhad to impo^ anythh^r^ if they sliould g«st their 

wc^l dipped or taken off in some way i and eaiivied to the railway, then they 
wanted the railway employee to say, ^ Cause Of Ijiljour is our cause, 

and we absolatel^ decline to carry your wool* He tiusted tliey would not 
misunderstand him. ' Ke should regret exceedingly^ and SO would dd tirae 
unionists, if such a thing should happen ; but in such a case it would: be 
the;4uty of the railway employee to |Mrot^ his fellow^workers. : But Supr 
pose t^wOdahOuld along the line ; the railway employees wero Govern- 
ment eUplbyees, atid some people might think it would be quite wrong for 
them to take any such action, but he thought differently ; suppodng that 
the wool got along the line, they would have the Wharf lU^hourers’ Union 
to ponteiSl with ; and even if this difficulty was got over, there was the 
Seamen’s Union %o be met. They must bring all the wmErkers into one solid 
.federation.” 

Hie strike developed apace, and, as was to be expected from the 
ohuraoter of the men out in the west, took a very serioaB turn. A 
regular camp of over 1000 men was formed at Clermont and another 
at Barcaldine. Armed parties scoured the country and brought in 
^e labourers, whom they detained as prisoners. Incendiary speeches 
were made and outrages were committed. Woolsheds were fired ; 
their occupants were subjected to night fusillades ; attempts were 
made to wrecA trains by enttbg railway bridges and putting logs on 
raUs ; fences were cut down, piled up, and burned ; gates were 
demoliahed ; the grass in places was set fire to. The Government 
jicted with vigour. The Permanent Defence force and the Volunteers 
were put under arms and sent out to the west. No less than 1400 
•men wibb five guns were in the field, and it speaks well for their tact 
:«Dd self-restraint that during the months they were engaged in 
doping order in this excited district, no bloodshed occurred. Prom 
middle of February to the middle of June these outrages went 
on, and at last the strike collapsed. The supply of free labourers 
was unUiuited^ the Government was firm and decided ; the strike 
funds were exhausted, and the men completely vanquished. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Queensland Labour 
movement took shape and form. At that time the only active Ijabour 
Mr. Glassay, the present leader of ihe party. Its real 
gmding spint wafi a. man whose extraordinary personality succeed 
in stamping upon it bhbse striking charac^ristit^ and peimea^ 
with that sfurit of idealism which it still retains. Mr/ T^ilHam^ 
must have been, and must still be, a remarkable man. i Sis firiiands 
whom he has left bc^^d in Australia speak of him with an 
aSedi^to admiration Which is almod unb^ded, and even those 
who used to jfierc^y depSunce him, now in tW 
apparent failure^ allude to him ixt^ terms of restraint and respect. He 
was the child of a Warwickshire laboum, and in early: ^ 
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liave suiBfered mucli to 

AmoEioa!, and there hwame possesBed of that hatr^ towards the 
money^ claraea; flrnd poor, which always dis- 

tuigtiiAed^ ^ to Bdid)aiie early in tiia ^hluaa, and 

beg^ to wM^ jonmalist. An ardent iiUid ideidii^ jE^iaUst, 
with an imnipuse poww <d inHn^ing his fellowsy he Bdonbeoa^ the 
doihuwt s{n^t of ^e Labour movement^ such as a 

jOtURiidiist ^ere ca^ doubt of the ability^ freshnesa and of 
everything he wrote, but the papers to which he contnbuted 
<X;hsoryiij^ his tastes. He assisted in starting the 
a democratic views, and as he was in this ehtS^ 

prise hampered by the impossibility of obtaining advertisements from 
mernbOrs of the classes whom he so freely denounced, he funded the 
Worker, the new feature of which was that no advertisements should 
be adnutted, so that he should not be compelled to write to order. 
Though he was opposed to the shearers* strike, yet when the struggle 
was once entered upon he fought vigorously on the side of the men, 
and his paper, mostly written by himself, full of glowing virions of the 
new era, and of fiery denunciations of capitalists and all their Works, 
circulated through the length and breadth of the bush. It was in the 
struggle of the strike that ho began to see the hopelessness of the 
lines on which he was fighting. He recognised, he told sdxhe ol ids 
friends, that the capitalists had both the money and the brtuns, and 
must ultimately win, and he attached himself to the Utppirii scheme 
of a socialistic colony in Paragua/, to be called Hew Austrriia. The 
scheme took widely. From all parts of Australia men with their 
families, each with a capital of at least £(K), fiocked to jriil'1^ 
crusade, and to follow, his ardent and inspiring leadership. “ To 
understand Socialism,*’ he said, “is to endeavour to lead a life, 

to lugret the foulness of our present ways, to seek ill for none, to 
desire truth, and purity, and honesty, to despise this selfish civilisa- 
tion, and to comprehend what living might Ip.’* A grant of land 
Wlp obtained from the Paraguayan Government upon highly favour- 
am terms on oondition that it was occupied by 1200 families, and 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented of hundreds of Austiraliims 
leaving their own new and uDX>eopled country for the unknown re^ns 
of dentil l^uth America. A sailing vessel, the £oyai 
chased^ and finia{ly on a Sunday, in July 1893, the first- aldpanent of 
ikiigrantB,|nclUdiDg William Lane himself, cheered by a Ofowd of 
enthusiastic ^mpathiserB, set sail from Sydney HarbdriV tb' ^ 
acturi. tiri Cblleptivism of their idplB. We iJew 

AustpHana,” wrote one oif the drief orgig^isera, Mr^ Gilbert Casey, 
tired of talking about it, we art rick of arguingit, we are going 

Tlie ookmy, fil»unded Wnud such went the 
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w»j smch cokmieB liave salways gd&e. id imiAh $ad im{>eiea^ 
it was pr^ the Dedadiiiaoii of^^F 

« that by a community Wherein (dl laboiiir in 
good, actual proof shall be given that, under conditions which 
impossiblq for one to another, and which idechire the first 

duty of to be .!^ w of all, and the sole duty of all to be the 

well^bemg of eadh, me^ dan live in comfort, haipjdneite^^ i^ 

genee, mid orderHuess unknown in a society where none can Ito sure to^ay 
that toey or their childton will not starve to-morrow.” 

But thq of each living for the good of all was hot found 

praeticahle even in Paraguay. The principle of aUthonty acaon oame 
in conflict with wayward individual will. In the eflbit to Bave 
the new community from breaking up, Mr. Lane seems to have 
assumed a dictatorial policy quite foreign to his nature. But in a 
few months crowds of the New Australians, all their capital spent, 
with curses on their lips, were finding their way back, as best they 
could, across the Pacific. Even those who remained behind could 
not aipiee. Mr. Lane, with a hundred stalwarts, seceded from the 
rest and formed a separate community. If the South American 
papers are to be believed, the remnant were last spring dragf^ng out 
their existence in miserable poverty.* Of Mr. Lane himself, up to 
July of this year, nothing has been heard in Australia, and the last 
thing that has appeared from his pen was a paper on “Bobert 
Bums,” read before the literary ckrole of his colony, and published in 
the Worker of May 25, in which he denounced the greatest singer 
of the ages ” for having, at a time when the world was ringing with 
the French Revolution, wasted the gift of God in pot-house tippling 
and light- 0 -love maudling.^’ • 

A few weeks before Mr, Lane left the shores of Australia, in May 
1893, Goourred the first General Election after the great strike. By 
this election a new ||ctor was introduced into the political situation, 
in the Parliamentary Labour party. The time was opportune. The 
way had heen^ as it were, cleared for its appearance. There was, 
practicaUy tpei^mg, no regular Opposition. In 1890 had . occtUTed 
the coalition of those lifelong bitter opponents Sir Thomas McHwraith 

* MJ^uhtOf March 19, 1895. We all know wbat hi» ooenrred with the Anatralian 
colony foond^ near Ajos. Never had a colony been planted under better oondltiong 
or more favourable prospecte. The colonists were not poor people ; each lad 
invested a certain amount of capital in the enterprise. Large supo had been^x- 
ponded by the Xiovernmeiit. And now, as the result of all these sacrinces, there does 
not remain on the site of its foundation more than a mere fraction of the colony 
-^handful of immigraiits, who drag o..* a iriiiTrable life without hopes of bettering 
TfioRiHeivfMi, ar.il a'.raosi with tto ceraiimy ihai uli their plans and hopb will yanisfa in 
haioko.” Iciter iroui Mr. WilliaiR K-u-.o l-irruself has recently a;ppfianed in. the. 
2>e% giving a more hopefol ^wof the present pirospeots of bis own per- 

tkm oftiie settlement. ■ 
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Mi Sir Samuel, 'Sir Samuei; Griffith, unquestionably filie 

moat powerful and diatuiguiabed atateaman of Aosl^ 

long beiug the leader of 

advanced demooratie piind^ it bis du^, as ^ 

Govembient, to carry through a series ol measures which m 
dirO# antagonism to the of his past career. He Idolised, 

un^r ceHain restrictions, since admitted to be inadequate^ 
ta^on of Kanaka labour, wHch his own Act had previously prohibited. 
He passed an Act aathorising the coustruction of railways on ilte 
land-grant system, and in his budget of 1892 he reduced the paymMt 
made to ine^ £300 to £150 a year. As head of ttt 

Govemti^nt at the time of the two great strikes, he had to bear the 
full bmti^ of the attacks of the Labour party then in process 
formation. In October 1892 a variety of circumstances led to the 
resignation of the Chief Justice, Sir Charles Lilley, who, preparatory 
to reBigning, took six months’ leave of absence ; and, in Mandi 1893, 
Sir Samuel Griffith was induced to accept the vacant post, with an addi- 
tion of £1000 to the salary, the Bill for this latter purpose being intro- 
duoed by the leader of the Opposition. As this occurred when, owing 
to the banking crisis of that spring, salaries were being nnivensally 
reduced, it is perhaps not surprising that the Labour party did nn^ 
take the same view of the transaction as the new Chief 
numerous friends and admirers. The health of Sir Thomas Mcllwndtli 
was so impaired that at this time he ceased to take any active part 
in the Government, the leadership of which passed into the hands oE 
the present Premier, Mr. H. M. Nelson, who had previously been 
leader of the Opposition, and the coalition gradually absorbed mto 
itself all the most prominent members of the old parties. 

Meanwhile the Labour party had been consolidating its forces to 
make its irst serious electoral fight. In 1889 and 1890 was foniied 
the Australian Labour Federation, combining nearly all the labour 
anions tfatougbout the colony in a single orgattisation, pledged to 
common support and defence. In Angnst of the same year the fiM 
annual session of the general council was held in Brisbane and iamed 
an doqueat manifesto, frank^ socialistic in character, no dotifat 
from the pen of Mr. William Lane, from which the Mowing ^pun- 
graphs are extracts : 

“ This Geueral^^^ C^^ is iudiyidually and Mectively ^emvinsed and 

believes, as tj|a vast majority of thinking workers are coming to bdieva, 
thai so^ xmeiy, and enmity arc the natural fruit of the 

industriai system as it exiets to to the workers the liberty to 

work einept by the permit dass, which is permitted to hold for its 

own ady^toge the of |nodactid| and 

acme .cab livei; 

^ And this General Council is furthes' donvlnoed and belieyeB ilrtfi fay 



xiE comisMPb^ tas^mw. 


tioo, proposed, every man anj wornm 

he insu^ wm-k, evaiy fmi^ 

njoinioiiL would be insured comfort^ and every cliild bom into tbe Stiltie Wocdd 
Dd lasii;^ fidl opportuni^^ to develop its brain and bodyaa ls .poe^le in 
bnr civnisatian did ve only oeafie to compete vdlli (»M |aiibtlie^^ 

The poHtacal idowi : ^ 

lectivifiit formule^ a pekiiamentary platform was drawn np as a meana 
towards l^em ; aad l^ this was developed the platfom npoii whicdi 
the deotiona ol were fought, and whieh is here giren edlr^. 

■ 

■' “Electoral Repoem, ' ■■ 

**One man, one vote; special provision to be made for all 
pations necessitate a constant change of residence ; six rntmtll 
in the colony to be the qualification for the franchise, 

“ All parliamentary elections on the same day ; that da.y to be a public 
holiday, and all public-houses to be closed. 

“ Abolition of the nominee chamber. 


“National Work. 

“ State contix)! of water conservation and irrigation, 

“ State-aided village settlement. 

“State bank. 

“ Educational (Secular). 

“ ISementaxy, compulsory ; higher, optional ; both absolutely free in State 
schools. 

“Regulation of Industry. 

“ Statutory eight hours day, where practicable. ^ 

“Shops and Factories Act; with elected Inspectors. 

“ Mines Act ; giving complete protection to miners. 

“ Machinery Act ; providing for inspection of land boilers and nuudiinery ; 
persons in charge to have certificates of competency. 

“ Labour Rights. 

State Department of I^abour ; to which men can apply for work at a 
wage aa a rig/tt. 

“ Wiijgbs A<^ ; giving complete Uen for wages over work performed, and 
full aecurity for wages against all forfeiture, whether by agreement or 
court order. 

“ A piogresM'vo lax upon land values^ irrespective of impFoyeimmts* 

“ Keii]i.s>iLion of an adequate return from the unalienated pubhc estate. 

“Repeals. 

“ Abolition of State-aided immigration. ^ 

“ Abol;tioii of all conspiracy laws relating to industrial disputes. 

■ “.Law Reform. ■ 

AR'aligistrateB:toUjrt ■ 

“ The mibmi^iig^ measures iw if^BravRl or re}eotiQ& 



^ mi 

** Reviaoii of raSw^tariC 

, ** The legal caneelUng of a member’s right to represent a oonstitueiusy on 
a two-thirda majority Averse vote of his constituents. ; 

** Exclusion of coloured, Asiatic, and contract, or mdeh^ labwit 
State construction and ownership of all railways. 

** And any measure that will secure a fair and equitable rettirn ^ 
and pnnnote the progress andi pi^perity of t^^ 

As regards local questions, including that of separation in Oentnd aiaid 
Northern Queensland^ local organisations are free to determine thrir osfn 
course of ^tion. 

no aoraunt^^^^ S^^ the fiscal question be regarded as a Labour party 
^question, ; . 

“ RncoMMBNnxn. 

To secure sober men as Xabour candidates for Parliament.’? 

The sncoesB of tbe Labour party at tbe polls was certaiiriy Tery 
striking. They secured no leas riian 15 seats in a house of 72 
members, and to these they quickly added two at bye-elections. They 
claim to have polled no less than one-third of the total vote of the 
colony, and that on a highly undemocratic ” franchise. The tegular 
Opposition numbered only 8, so that the Government had a substnntial 
majority. Mr. Glassey was defeated at Bundanba, but after a voyage 
taken in the interest of his health, he returned to Queensland, and 
was enthusiastically elected by the miners of Burke, Mr. Hoolau, one of 
his old colleagues, retiring in his favour. 

The new Parliament had scarcely been elected fi>r a year when 
another great sheaiers’ strike broke out in the west. At the dose of 
the 1891 strike in the other oolonies a shearing agreement had been 
arrived at by means of a conference, and this agreement was volun- 
tarily ad(^ted by the Queensland pastoralists. In 1894 this agree- 
ment expired, and the Federated Pastoraluts of Australia, instead of 
summoning a second conference, formulated a firesh agreement and 
offered it to the men. In Queenslmid this was accompanied by a 
reduerion in the wages of the shed-labourers or “ rouseabonts.’* 
Ausbridian Labour Federation at once demanded a confeimiw on 
oertatn specified points. The employers, as seems now the uxdveitaal 
nde in Austndia, agw aind again refused, and the great irtrifee, wi^ 
its aoboppaniment of outrages, burning of wool-sheds, and; m 
parties soouring the ooUntry, again blazed ont in the wsitur |n ' ^ 
pcdhts undMd^iute^ t^ pastoralista seem to have been light; but 
in their rieitJw of a oonferenoe they laid fhemselves nndw 
grave intpicnudlni^^^^ that they 

selves down by reoogiiising the tuuons as 
. that, apart fipm intimidation, they have no diffibnlty at all in finding 
laen to do fibtiir tt]^ the terma Ti^ ia not a 

diaputfr hebreeB ^ley ai^ I n itial a between 
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ceiti^ bi^^woxkers wbo ne wil&ig to aooept bur terns and oertsbi 
■ otherisi who are not”*. ■■■ ■■■ ■' 

In thk strike the Men did nqt^^ ^^4^ of^mnssiQg 

themj^Tes in large camps, could he tfm 

militaiy, but scattered themselires in smaller diYisibns bter the 
eoiintzy, while the Government, instead bf| as in 1891, placing all 
their available troops in the field, at an expense to the ooiony Of over 
£100,000/adopted the cheaper and, tmder the circamstancis^^^^n^ 
efficacions measure of passing a Peace Froservation Act. Thev4.ct 
provided for the proclamation of disturbed districts, and f^i^eir 
disarmament, for the holding of secret inquiries by dmtriet magis^ 
trates, and for the arrest of persons on suspicion by|||povisional 
warrants and their detention without trial for a peri^of thirty 
days. 

It was in the discussion upon this Bill that one of the chief fnno'^ 
tions of an Independent Labour party became apparent, and its 
features remind one very curiously of some of those of the Irish 
agitatioD. The Bill was assailed as a Coercion Bill, and on this 
point special attacks were made upon the Attorney^General, Mr. 
Byrnes, as an Irish Catholic and Home Euler. Some members 
denounced the outrages in the west, others did so in a very per- 
functory manner, as harmful to the cause,” others said that their 
denundationB were reserved for the system of society which made 
them inevitable. The present editor of the Worker, Mr. W. Gr Higgs, 
speaking at a public meeting, said: 

** The Press had stated that the unionists ought to denounce the burn- 
ing of sheds that had taken place in the west He supposed he 

would be one of the last to cause any creature pain or suffering ; but while 
the squatters refused to the men the undoubted right to a voice in the 
conditions under which they worked he declined for one to. denounce these 
outrages.” 

It was gravely suggested that some of these outrages were the mrk 
of the squatters themselves, who had fired their own wool-sheds in 
order to cast odium on the Labour cause. The Labour members 
emphasised their opposition by obstruction, and the Bill was forced 
thioDgh Committee only by suspending them all in a body. Assisted 
by the so-called xeg^nlar Opposition, they raised the question of the 
legality of their suspension in the House, and also brought an abor- 
tive action in the law-courts agunst the Speaker. Br ndesihis, Mr. 
Glassey brought forward a motion calling upon the Pastoralists* 

* This has been the attitpda of employers all over Australia during the ncent years 
of ’.a'p \ l.i.« ;.W3 j i.!*'., ! w/"* 

||T .1 i 1,1 . ■ . , ,1. ■; -j,,,,, l_,„, I . ii— , ■ J 

it is a signiSoaBt the coni{)nlsory arbitration of trade dispates is lia stem m 

the programme o| the tiabonr party in three colonies, and has by tbetr Ihflaence been 
plaoM npoh the statute-book of two otberi. 
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AlMDoifttion and tihe Union to appoint representatiyeB for n 

ooncsiliation comznittM to settle strike^ wi^ 4 to be 

appointed by ^a Sont^ This motion, wbiob 4 ai* 

intervals Jbr a period^^ c^ two months, gare tbe Labour members an 
opportunity ^ dgldang FarUameDt. It 

ooncluded wil^ by Mr. 0, Powers, iNbo lead^ 

Oppositicm, of a Uompnl^^ Conciliation and Arbitration 
^ lines d ^at carried into law in South Australia, a measure WbM^ 
an tim ^reinment de(^ take it up, fell absolutely flat. 

Whetlier the Peace Preservation BUI was required or not, it is 
ceHaiti 4hat^ almost as soon as it was passed, the outrages ceased and 
the stiike^bedded. Free labour had again foiled the efforts of the 
unions, lirae west, thanks largely to the judicious tact of Mr. Parry 
Okedouj the Commissioner appointed for the purpose, was gradually 
reduced ; to a settled condition, though the Colonial Secretaiy, Mr. 
Tozer, avers that it is stUl such as to cause him grave concern. 

Hitherto the only legislative achievement that can be ascribed to 
the party is the Co-operative Communities Act, which they induced 
the Government to pass, an Act establishing with State aid a number 
of village settlements to be worked on co-operative prineiplea. 
Several settlements were started with many protestations of bro^r- 
hood* They appear to have been regarded as landmarks on the way 
to the Millennium* But, like Hew Australia and the co-operative 
settlements established in Hew South Wales, they are now admitted to 
be a failure. The Labour party blame the Government, and attribute 
the failure to unsympathetic and unfair administration of the Act; 
but, whatever the reason, the fact remains. 

In the House the Labour party keep up a regular attack upon the 
Government, criticising their Bills and their administration, moving 
amendments designed to introduce their own principles wherever they 
see the chance, keeping a general eye on the estimates, and from time 
to time moving al^tract resolutions and introducing Bills of their 
own.: They speak fredy on all subjects, and often at a oonsiderable 
lerfgth ; and their speeches are duly recorded in Hansard/’ wh^ 
has a very lai^ droulation in the country. As has been said, 
timy number 17 m House of 72. With five ezceptk»x» {two 
farmei^ an ex-puhlioan, a- journalist, and a bookseller) tb^ «ro 
all working men, and have dl the defects and Uinitations 
thmr Opt their honesty and integrity are above 8iis{»ckm, and, 

what is a grelt thmg in colonial politics, Hiey are ili. 

Only three of the party are colonial bom; they induia^ 

and tlm renndnddr com of Ingiaad^ and 

Irdbhdr Enough has been said, to shm 

ehwadmf bfihe which it 

works; Ala^ ihi zneml^s SooiaHsts, thou^ two 
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its four pages being abant tbe size of those of the 
QoMtey and is written with a point, vigour, and Htexaiy ability which 
do infinite credit to its editor, Mr. W. G. Higge, and which should 
]^t the yety infal^r organs Of ^e Englu^ Ihdepei^^ Jjabour part 
to the blusdi; ^ One of its chief features k ity 
. page, which is always clever, often forcible, lUid generaHy 
though perhoi^ not ^ vulgar as some of those in Mr. Kw Bardie’s 
otyah, Zeoder. It boldly proclaims 

l^klkth in our time/' thongh it is only fair to say th^ hot even 
its editor heems to take it seriously. Bvery week it puts in one 
comer the following paragraph : 

Wanted (to prepare way for Socialism in our time) : ■ 

One adult, one vote. 

Land Tax. Income Tax. 

State Bank. 

Shops and Factories Act. 

Eight Hours Day where practicable. 

Iteferendum and Initiative. 

Taxation of every person according to ability to pay. 

The State to find work for unemployed. 

The State to fix minimum wage. 

Free Bailways. 

Free Administration of Justice.'^ 

Moderation of tone is not among its virtues. The principal points 
upon which it dwells are the iniquities of the Government (which it 
paints in the most lurid colours), the importation of Kanakas, 
Chinese, and other coloured labourers (who are expressly excluded 
from the brotherhood of man), and the recognition of unionism by 
State oonciliation and arbitration of strikes. The paper is permeated 
with a fervent, idealistic humanitarianism, so intense as to be pathetic, 
even where most misguided. ** We forget Christ’s communistic 
teachings," says the editor in the last Christmas number, we will 

not even be State Socialists We act the part of hypocrites 

and knaves every time we enter a church unresolved to use onr 
power as a State to settle Labour troubles." In the same nnmber 
occur the f(^]owing wild and whirling words : 

“ The gang now in office cares nothing for principles an 1 ■ ‘ 'g ) " - 1 ■ ’ / 

care is to defend its ill-gotten booty from the perils of . ' "p .' ■ / 
and at all hasai^ to protect the banks, syndicates, and speoulators who are 
pouching the revenues of the province. The mass of fest«' 'ing corruption 
beiuml Sie doors of the^^vernment departments is vaguel/ hmted in the 
Imports of the Auditor-Oeneral ; and did his officers dare to write all they 
know of the manner in which public funds have been and are converted to 
private even the leQiargic public of Queensland would besom out the 
briganck in d^nst. political morality, grsduafiy deteriorating fnan the 
date of the Griffilwraith coalition, has now disappM^ ^together from the 
Government patty. There is absolutely no job too huge mr too shameful for 
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tlie pradeat occupants of tbe Treasury benches to attompl. Sneh cynical 
abaxulonxQent to the beatitudes of boodle bss never befbe^ been^:^ in 

Australia/* 

Sinoagii ^ now been said to show the main characteristia of the 
l^lx>nr moveinent Q To the outward eye the most 

prominent is its Socialism. But this is an aspect which 
easily exaggmted. ^ere is little doubt that Socialism is iphea^ly a 
characteji{E^b^and not^^ t^^ end of what is known as the Labour mef^ 
ment. The^ is really the inophereiit 

upheaval of the insurgent members of a class, and is the result of l^e 
advance of that class to the stage of self-oonsciousness. Its root is 
in class feeling and dLsoontent with class status. All things considered, 
even in these recent terrible years of depression, the position of the 
working classes in Australia has been, comparatively speaking, not an 
unenviable one. Nowhere has the passage of a man from one status 
to another been rendered more easy. The organisation of labour, 
however, is practically tending to stereotype status. It is said to be 
no longer so common for labourers, by means of their cheques 
obtained at shearing time, to take up a piece of land|knd settle down 
as small farmers or graziers. For this growing class^discontent 
Socialism, with its motto, 

*‘Make no more giants, God, but elevate 
The race at once,” 

is playing the part which the Social Contract played in the French 
Bevolution. Jfeme England and the Worker may be widely pur- 
chased, but the questions which really exercise the minds of the 
working classes, in so far as general political questions exercise them 
at all, are in the west the Shearers’ Strike, ^ the north Coloured 
Labour ; and everywhere the alleged peculiar and crying needs of 
each district in the matter of railways, roads, bridges, or lands for 
settletbent. There is no doubt that in the Labour party itself Mr. 
Glassey m more socialistic than his colleagues, and they in turn more 
sooialikic than their followers in the country. Probably many of the 
Labour members merely hold sooialistio views as pious opinions for 
the purposes of perorations. The party is falling into the position 
of a regular Opposition and discussing current questions of politics or 
administration just like the members of any ordinary pariy. 
example, i have taken at random a speech deUvered to Ms 
Btituents last j^ne by the Labour member for S; Brisbane^ The 
subjects tOnchKl upon were the recent political overiiiti^ Ir^ the 
leader ^ the Oppe^rion ; Black Labour,** Japanese iihiiiigration, 
the anoiMieB of tlm C^ofUiijtipn BiU,^p^ 

oE membeiS) the admiulstmtion ef the Lands Departnuout, the proba* 
bility of a^riomd the gmmral financial ^tion oiT the 
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bolcmy, and sadi local topics as bridge toll8« An examination of 
l^e programme of the party, set out aboTe on p/^OS, sbofr 
inany of the items are merely efforts to put the coping-stone open 
democracy ; others are proposals for Ihe regulation of the industrial 
system as it exists ] and only one State ^ Labour, 

to which men mn apply for work at a minim/tim w 
is at all of an extreme sodaUstic nature. $be party therefore 
would seem to be really a x>arty which avowedly loc^ i^^ 
aflhirs from the point of view of a class^ pr rather n 6f 

a class, thiat section being the members of trades unionSr It must 
not be forgotten, in contrasting the Queensland lAboior . partly 
with the Englidi Independent Labour party, that in Qu^nslsaaA the 
Labonr party and the trades union organisations have grown np 
together. The chief officials of the unions, the editor and stdEf Of the 
WorheTy and the members of the Labonr party are all to be found at 
the Brisbane Trades Hall, and regard themselves as all forming part 
of one movemmit. It is in vain for them to say that they are eager 
and anxious to enrol in their ranks any members of the more educated 
classes who join them in the great work of reconstructiDg 
society. As far as one can see, the movement is and must 
remain a class one, and the immediate “cause*’ with which it is 
associated is what is known in Australia as “ unionism.” Visions of 
the new era may have given the movement whatever “ devil ” it pos- 
sesses ; but it is what is called the interests of Labour ” that hold 
it together. The uses from the point of view of the unions of a 
strong Labour party controlling the Government (as is at present the 
case in New South Wales), at a time of a great strike such as the 
maritime or shearers* str&e, are very apparent. That this is one 
of the functions of tbi Labour party in the view of some of its sup- 
porters may be shown by the following extract from a letter of a 
Labour member to ihe Worker on the subject of certain overtures 
made by the leader of the Liberal Opposition : 

“ A man who believes that the present conditions under which others 
work for wages are all right may be a political democrat as the Fat Man 
understands democracy, but generally when such a person enters Parlia- 
ment and it comes to a question of commission of inquiry as to strikes,' 
wages, confer^icei or freedom of contract, kc. &c., he will be found in 
opposition to iut crests of Labour. That’s why the Labour party must 
always preserve its strict independence from all other political partieB. 
Jt diffuld strive i0 ^'Oe tcage-ea^tmere* repreemiaiivea on om side of the Speaker 
md employers on other. Then tla proper exilement of ir^tislrifd disputes 
nmA tohe pUm whm Labour is in iJio majordy” 

Of the prospects of the Labour party it is difficult to speak. The 
Gov^tnent in office % a ve^ strong one. it is the only Oonserva- 
tive Government in the £ve great cplpnies, and it do«B not even 
reverence the shibboleths of democracy. Its Premier, Mr. Nelson, 
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is a man of Iiig]i and universally respebj^. In Mr. Byrnes^ 

the Attorney-General^ and Mr. Dalrymple^ the Minister of 
it has debaters of no mean order. Mr. Byrnes is a ^f^pnng man, but 
one of the ablest persons in the colony, and is of a ^ 

future. The peculiar function of Mr. Daliymple is to te»iQ {n^s 
the/sodaHatlc theories of the Labour party, and he perforins it 
veiy damaging effect. Speaking generally it is a Government bf 
strong administrative capacity ; it has carried the colony thxbu^ a 
time of great commercial stress, and has immensely added to lbs 
prestjge by ita successfal flotation of the recent loan. Bisregarding the 
elhnination of the contractor/^ the mimmunn^age,’’ ** the tas:a- 
tion of the unearned increment,” and other watchwms of the moment, 
it has devoted itself to the development of the industries of the 
colony, to the settlement of the nomadic population of the west upon 
the land, and to the multiplication of agricultural farmers in settled 
districts by repurchase and subdivisions of lands upon voluntary 
principles.. If the signs of returning prosperity are not fallacious, 
it hardly seems likely that the next election will prove fatal to the 
Government. 

Mr. Powers, the leader of the Opposition, in June last delivered an 
important speech at Maryborough, in which he made overtures for a 
coalition with the Ijabour party. Until recently he had supported 
black labour with* an almost apostolic fervour. He now declared^- 
that he had changed his mind, and denounced the traffic iii no less. 
passionate terms than those in which he had formerly advocated it. 
His indictment was certainly a strong one. Apart from this he put 
forward a rather nebulous programme, which he described as “ demo- 
oratic,” and proclaimed his intention, if returned to power, of giving 
‘‘equal opportunities to all.” He furtheirannounced that “the Oppo- 
sition, if no platform is agreed upon, intend to contest a majority of 
the seats on the Democratic New Zealand programme as more prac- 
ticable.” On the part of the Labour party his advances were, on the 
whole, coldly received, and it does not seem likely that there is . 
enough substantiality either in his programme or his supporters to 
carry him into power. The Labour members, while not anticipating 
any great increase In their numbers, profess themselves able to hold 
their ground. The party is at any rate compact and loyal to its 
leader, but until it includes in its ranks some persons of educatibn 
and knowledgeapf affairs it seems safe to say that its inffnenoe upon., 
the legislation %nd gpveiiiment bf the colony will be comparatively 
insigniflcant. 

Anton ' 


yoL. uox. 



THE GLASS MOSAICS AT ST. PAHyS. 


A n experiment in decoration, wMcb for magnitude and interest Has 
never been equalled in this country, is being gradually and 
quietly worked out by Professor Richmond in the choir of St. PauVs 
Cathedral. Hidden from the public by scaifold and canvas, and con- 
sequently unheeded, a band of English men and lads, trained under 
Professor Richmond's supervision, is covering the surfaces, prepared by 
Sir Christopher Wren for decoration, with glass mosaic. The work, 
commenced in 1801, has been pushed on with but slight intermission, 
and at Easter 1896 tihe decoration of the choir will be practically 
complete. When the scaffold is finally removed it may be possible to 
weigh the claims of the ex(^c crafb of mosaic for naturalisation. In 
estimating these claims, all prejudice arising from fear that Wren’s 
intentions have been disregarded may be dismissed, for the nature of 
the surfaces, which have been, or are being, encrusted with mosaic, 
proves that they were intended for chromatic decoration. The semi- 
dome of the apse and the three saucer-domes of the vault, which are 
constructed of red bricks, were merely covered with a rough coating 
of stucco, and vertical stone panels were entirely devoid of orna- 
ment. The stucco has been removed from the bricks so that they 
may afford a firm grip for, the cement in which the mosaic is 
embedded, and a sufficient depth has been chipped back from the 
vertical stone surfaces to allow the surface of the mos^ to correspond 
with the original surface of the stone. Another ;.roof of Wren’s 
intention is shotm by the fact that at four points in the circumference 
of each of the Sauckr-domes openings were left, concealed by carved 
Bt(me bosses, through which ropes could be readily passed for the 
support of the scaffold required by the mosaioists. 

In England mosaic ia an exotic craft. The antique pavements 
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scattered throagh the length and breadth of the GOi^tiy are essentially 
Boxnan, although in m any instances oonstrncted entir^y bf looid mate- 
rials ; and the thirteenth oentniy mosaic- work in the slu^e of Edward 
the Confessor and in the tomb of Henry HI. at Westminster JLbbey was 
executed by ltalians, pupils, probably, of members of the Oosmati ihm£iy 
It is only in recent years that English glass-makers have produced 
an opaque gkuM suitable for mosaic, and that English craftsmen have 
used it for the decoration of structure. The naturalisalion of the 
craft depends u^n the competence of English master craftsmen to 
adapt mosaic to our atmosphere, to our buildings, and to our sense of 
dtoesi^ That opaque glass wOl stand uninjured for a great number 
of years is proved by mosaics in Borne and BavennU, erected as early 
as the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. It is true that the 
atmosphere of Borne and Bavenna has not the corrosive projpertieB 
possessed by that of London and of our other great centres of smoke 
and population, but glass, if made with due regard to the comlnning 
proportions of its ingredients, is impervious to the action of all oidi- 
nary acids. 

The opacity of the material used in the mosaics of Borne, Bavenna, 
and Venice is due to minute particles of oxide of tin, held in suspen- 
sion by the glass, and the texture of the glass is dull and granular. 
The material now being used at St. PauFs owes its opacity to powdered 
felspar, an essential ingredient of granite, and itself a natural but very 
infusible glass. The texture of this material is smooth and vitreous, 
and it is consequently less retentive of dirt and more easily cleaned than 
the glass containing the oxide of tin. Tht various colours are obtained 
by mixmg metallic oxides with the ordinary ingredients of glass, to 
which the powdered felspar has been added. The oxide of cobalt 
produces a purpte-blne colour, and the owide of copper, according to 
its state of oxidation and the proportion in which it is used, gives a 
blue, a green, or a red. Black is obtained by the oxide of manganese, 
green by the oxide of chrominm, pink by the oxide of gold, and 
yellow by the oxide of uranium. By combining tbe oxides a practically 
unlimited palette may readily be obtained. 

The mixtures, in the state of powder, are shovelled into crucible 
standing round the grate of a furnace, and when fusion is complete the 
viscous glass can be coiled upon the Heated end of an iron rod, and 
removed for use, veiy much in the way that thick treacle may be 
gathered lound^e bowl of a spoon and removed from the jar to the 
plate. A masiapf molten glass, thus collected, is allowed tb fall upon 
a fiat iron tablefand is pressed into a slab about six iuoHes aquare and 
Half an incH tHidfc. THe slabs are removed to an oven, wH^ they are 
allowed to cool slowly, and when cool are bn^en 
cHopped by a miniature guiBotine, into small #b6e^ fHessarm.'^ 
TessersB ” is perhaps the more appropriate term, as it does not 
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tKat geometrical aocnracy of form wliicb iq implied by 
cube.” The imeven forme and rough fractored aorfaces df the 
teaserm are details of some importance in the craft of moaaic. 
Omng apparently to the gradual ooolipg of the stabs, fi»m ontside 
inwards, the colours have a tendency to arrange theina^ee in layers 
of gradated shades, and the aeotions of these layers, exposed by the 
fracture of the slabs, possess considerable intrinsic bew^^ As the 
angle of fracture varies, so the effect of colour varies, 'hence, as 
Mr; Euskin observes in ** The Stones of Venicej” no two tesserm are 
exacldy similar, and maases of apparently the same coloured tesaerce 
are nevertheless full of variety. 

The tesserm containing gold and silver leaf, which play so im* 
poitant a part in most mosaics, are as impervious to atmospheric cor- 
rosion as the solid colours. The use of gold in mosaic was suggested 
by the introduction into Home, probably from Greece, in the third 
century, of glass drinking- vessels, in the bases of which, gold leaf, 
scratched with inacriptiona, emblems, and portraits, was embedded. 
The process of manufacturing gold and silver slabs for use in mosaic, 
which was adopted at the end of the third, or early in the fourth, 
centuiy, and which still obtains, is to spread the metallic leaf on a 
very thin film of transparent glass, and to press upon the leaf a mass 
of molten opaque glass, so as to create cohesion between the molten 
glass and the film of glass through the pores of the metallic leaf. The 
slabs thus formed, containing gold or silver leaf hermetically im- 
prisoned between two layers of glass, are broken up into tesserae, but 
the tesserm only possess the smooth surface produced by pressure, 
whereas the tesserae of the slabs of coloured glass are used edge-wise, 
and present the uneven surface produced by fracture. By using 
coloured transparent glass for the thin glass films whidi form the 
surface of the gold and silver slabs, a variety of tinted metallic 
effects can be obtained. Moreover, if the glass, which forms the 
background of the metallic leaf, be coloured, and if the slab, after it 
has been cooled, be strongly re-heated, the leaf becomes sufficiently 
disintegrated to allow the colour of the background to appear, with 
the result that the colour-effect of the metallic leaf is modified. The 
gold and silver tesserae not only act as substitutes for gold and silver 
in the composition of a mosaic, but also may serve as sources of 
colour, and as reflectors of light. Professor Emhmond has carefully 
studied the inclination in relation to the surface to .be covered at 
which tesserae should be set in the cement, in OFde:|^ obtain from 
them full value of light and colour. The object m mosaic is not 
only to provide an it^estructible colomd snrfroe for structure^ but 
also tc introduce into spaces, which otherwise would be miveloped in 
the bladcnesB xff unbroken sln^e, myst^lous glints of reflected light. 
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Thifi lig1it-gi?Ing property is especially valaable ia a tanrli^ atmo- 
sphere such as too often prevails in London. It is due to the vitreous 
surfaces of the tesseraa, but the effect is heightened by irregularity 
iii the surfaces, and by the tesserse themselves being set at such, 
angles to the bed on which they rest as to collect and refieot as 
many rays as ^possible. * 

A mosK^ built of fiat and fiatly laid tesseras may produce a 
general elEect pf light, but is incapable of giving that ripple of 
broken reflections which imitates the play of the sun upon the waves, 
the icuftartiiv of ::dEi8chylaB. 

Whilst studying the best positions for tesseras to occupy Mr. 
Richmond discovered the method by which old mosaidsta re- 
plenished a deficient palette. He found that by placing side by 
side lines of suitably contrasted colours he could modify the re- 
sultaut effect of colour, and produce an almost unlimited range of 
varied tints. Thus green tesserae can be made to acquire a bluer tint 
by the juxtaposition of a line of blue, and a yellower tint by means of 
a line of yellow. Blue tesserae outlined with red become purple, 
gold outlined with white become silver, and red outlined with 
white become pink. A good example of the pink effect produced by 
the juxtaposition of red and white tesserae may be seen in the flesh 
of the child Maiy in the original panel from Orvieto Cathedral in 
the Italian Court of the South Kensington Museum. By making full 
use of the tints produced by the juxtaposition of contrasted colours, 
mosaicists can obtain perfectly satisfactory; results with a very limited 
palette, and the boast of the Pontifical manufactory that it possesses 
25,000 shades of colour, implies either a want of mastery of 
technique or a total misapprehension of the legitimate uses of 
mosaic. 

The effect of a mosaic so entirely depends on the right setting of 
the tesserss with regard to the light which falls upon them, that 
Professor Richmond determined that, instead of the mosaics for St. 
Panrs being executed in a studio and fixed in sections, according to 
the usual modem method, the individual tessersB should be embedded 
directly by the craftsmen on the surfaces to be decorated. By reviving 
the original method of work Mr. Richmond has revolutionised the 
modem art of mosaic, and has given to it a new lease of life. No one 
who compares the life and brilliancy of the mosaics recently erected with 
the flat ihffipidj|y of mosaics in the pendentives the cential 
dome, which w& exeeui^ in Veni and fixed in sections^ can fail 
to appreciate the importance of the new departure. 

Each (sraftsman at St. Fanl’s is supplied wittj^a 
drawing of the work he to execute, as weU as withv! aconrate 
tramng on strong tracix^g-fap^. He spreads hm eem^t on the sur- 
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face to be encrusted^ plaoea the tracing 07er the cement^ and pricks 
iliroiigh tlie tracing the zcain ontlines of the design. He then selects 
his tesseras to cozmpond witii the tints of the coloured firing, 
shapes them, if necessary, with pliers and embeds each one in the 
position most favourable for the reflection of incident light. 

There are two methods of executing mosaics in the ati!|di^ 
the tesserae are fixed upon slabs of slate or stone, and ih^^||snels thus 
formed are treated as pictures. This applies to compadaMvely small 
mosfdcB fmr vertical surfaces. The second method is ihore elaborate. 
The demgn is subdivided into sections, and the tesserse of each section 
are arranged in a temporary matrix. By attaching the surfimes of 
the tesseras to a sheet of linen or paper, saturated with strong pSste, 
each section can be lifted from its temporaiy bed and removed and 
fixed in cement on the surface to be decorated. Involved in this 
method of procedure is the risk that, when the mosaic is completed, 
boundary lines between the sections will assert themselves. In both 
methods the teas^rm are merely used as a substitute for paint ; no 
attempt is made to emphasise their intrinsic qualities, they are per- 
fectly level, perfectly fiat, and perfectly uninteresting. The studio 
methods of manipulation originated in the surrender of the mosaic 
craftsman to the painter. The mosaics in Borne and Ravenna from the 
fourth to the thirteenth century are the work of the master-craftsman. 
The beauty of the mosaics of S. Constanza, of the Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, of S. Apollinare Nuovo, of the apse of S. Pudentiana, and 
of the apse of S. Giovanni in Laterano, depends not upon realistic 
drawing, but upon the right adaptation of the design to the material 
and to the environment. 

Torriti, the author of the mosaic in the apse of S. Giovanni in Later- 
ano, as well as of that in the apse of S. Maria Maggiore, depicts himself 
and his assistant, Gamerino, not armed with the paint brush or palette, 
but reverently kneeling and holding, the one a pair of compasses, and 
the other a mosaicist's hammer. 

The struggle for supremacy between the craftsman and the 
painter, commenced in the thirteenth century, was carried on with 
varying fortune through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, until 
in the sixteenth century the fame of Raphael, Titian, and Tintoretto 
bore down all reristance, and the mosaimst became the humble trans- 
lator of the painter’s art. Henceforth the sole object of mosaic was 
to reproduce as accurately as possible, in a permanent^form, the tone, 
the texture, and the appearance of pfluntings. Afimpsaic was no 
longer looked upon as the permanent coloured surface of structure, 
but as a picture to^ affixed to the structure^ and the necessity for 
ccmriiidering it in relation to the building in whicii, or on which, it 
was to be placed ceased to exist. Acearaqy of translation and per- 
fection of finish were the mosaicist’s main objects. So exacting were 
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thdr masters tliat tihe Zaocati, renowned tnu^tors of the sixteenth 
centniy, were reduced to supplementang the defictenoieB of the tessene 
with the paint-brush. It is hot, therefore, surpvifflhg that by degrees 
the old method of ezecutihg mosaics m wim almhdoned^ 
studio method adopted, which not only secured better li^t and 
better convenience for work than could W obtained in di|h repesses 
of a chuvqi^ but also facilitated subdivision of labour and super^pn. 
I£^ howi^et, the ieeults obtained by the two methods be ccmiptia:^ it 
will be fohhd iiiat, whereas the direct method, by enabling the orhl^ 
man to u^se the full possiMUties of the material, eulogises 
craibiman and the material, as^ well as the artist, provided he haa 
appreciated the limitations of the craft ; the indirect or studio-^method 
obUterates the merits alike of artist, craftsman, mSi material. 

Whatever method of arranging the tesseree may have been adopted, 
the act ual life of a mosaic depends upon the stabili^’ of the cement 
which unites the tesserm to the structure. Christian mosaiciahs, ftotn 
the fourth to the middle of the sixteenth century, fdlowed the tradi- 
tion of their predeoesaors, the Boman pavement builders, and covered 
the surfaces to be encrusted with mosaic with two layers of cement. 
Both layers consisted of a mixture of lime, pounded brick, powdered 
pozzolana, and water ; but the upper layer, in whioh the tesserae were 
set, was finer in grain than the one beneath. A double risk lurked 
in the double thickness of cement : the risk of non-cahesion between 
the layers and the risk of excessive weight. These two canses, aided 
by the insane craze for so-called restoration with which modem Italians 
appear to be possessed, and from which other nations are not idto- 
gether exempt, have worked irreparable ipjnry to many of the most 
precious of the early mosaics. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
the use of an oil cement was introduced. A mixture of boiled and 
raw oil was substituted for water, with the result that the setting of 
the cement was oonsiderably retarded, and alterations in the arrange- 
ment of the tesserm, which with the old water cement required the 
strenuous application of hammer and chisel, could within forty-eight 
hours of the spreading of the cement be readily carried out. The 
ml cement whioh is being used at St Paul's is, when set, as hard as 
the water cement, and one thickness suffices to hold the tessera 
securely/ 

It has been idlege$ iltat the introduction of the oil cement was the 
cause of the degi^ati^ of the art of mosoio, bedtuse so soon as 
alterati^ ftere the init^ responsibility of the crafts- 

man oejssedpmd it the spontimeity imd vitility 

allegation, how^Over, lacks foundation. The degradation com- 
men<^ l^ora tia of the oil cepent i^^^ 

inability of the who b the sole des^nmn^r Of mosaio, to 

appraoiate its limita^bnii. ^ 
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In London and large citLee, in wMch the atmosphere is tainted witit 
fiinoke» the only materials available for permanent chromatic decora- 
tion are marble^ terra-cptta, glazed ware and glass tesserao. The use 
of these materials, with the exception of the glass tesserm, which 
have failed to win popularity, because their employment was believed 
to involve an excessive expenditure of time and labour, has of late 
years greatly inoreased. 

Our public buildings and streets are painfully deficient ll colour, 
and for supplying this deficiency no system of decoration eun be com- 
pared for range and brilliancy of colour with mosaic, which cannot fade, 
is impervious to the corrosive aolipn of the atmosphere and can 
be readily cleaned. It may be urged that, although the materials 
of mosaic are well adapted for the decoration of our buildir^j our 
architects have r|p experience in their use and application, and our 
existing buUdings are not adapted for mosaic decoration. This objec- 
tion, however, will gradually disappear when architects discover that 
mosaic is an available source of colour, and not an unattainable 
luxury. 

Until the mosaics in St. Paul’s Cathedral were takan in hand, 
English experiments in the craft of mosaic had been confined to 
imitating the modem systems adopted in liome and Venice. 

In 1884 a translation of Eaphaefs “ Disputa ” was executed in the 
morning chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1887 Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture of “ Christ and the Doctors in the Temple,” was translated 
into mosaic to serve as an altar picture for the college chapel at 
Clifton. In both these experiments the object of the mosaicist was 
to reproduce a picture and not to . create a mosaic. One of these 
mosaics is placed a few feet above, and the other slightly below, the 
spectator’s eye, positions which are quite unsuited for mosaics and which 
early mosaicista caH^fully avoided. These experiments, however, have 
served their purpose, and sightseers, when told the number of tesseree 
contained in a square inch of space, and the time occupied in carry- 
ing out the work, are thrilled with pleasurable astonishment. 

The first requisite for the naturalisation of mosaic is the abandon- 
ment of the idea that a mosaic is a picture. Mosaic is a permanent 
coloured surfhoe built into structure, and its right position, ae well as 
its design, must be determined by the limitations the materialB of 
which it is built^. As the chief characteristic H mosaic is capacity 
to supply colour combined with light, it is useless to place mosaics in 
places where this quality is not required, and where s^ne form of 
painring would be more appropriate. In positions closef^ the eye, 
where minute finish is demanded, which can only be attained by a 
lavish expenditure labdSir, and by the partial sacrifice of the essential 
qualities of the materials, mosaic is necessarily out of place. , Mosaic, 
as is abundantly proved in Rome, Venice, and Ravenna, shonld not 
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be less tlian twelve fe^ above the spectator/ ^t t^ height the 
findsh, which squanders f^e eraftsman^s skill, iS not required, and the 
tessersB can be placed so that their full value is pieserved. . Bxo^t in 
the flesh of figure subjects, and in the more intricate parts of omiunent 
and drapery, the tesserffl do not require to be shaped, but ic^ih be us^ 
just as they qdulLe from the hammer or guillotine. The jointo between 
the tesse^ do not require concealment, but are utilised, like the 1^ 
joints in a mOsaib ,|vittdow, to emphasise drawing, and to break; up 
masses of indeed, without loss of effect, 

joints may be left so wide as to produce a considerable economy in 
mat^al; In Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson’s 8. Sophia** it is noted 
that in vertical masses of gold each horizontal Ime of tesserm is placed 
at such an inclination to the surface as to cover a space immediately 
above it of almost equal width. 

By relinquishing the minute shaping and jointing of the teaser®, 
whilst preserving their essentiid qualities, a treatment is arrived at 
which is comparatively simple and expeditipps, and constitutes a 
practicable form of decoration. If to such treatment be added appro- 
priate composition and harmony ^f colour, the qualifications for the 
naturalisation of the craft seem to be attained. The composition of 
a mosaic should be determined by its position; and teaching and 
illustration must be subservient to decorative effect. By introducing 
figures too large in scale, or decoration too coarse in detail, there is 
risk of seriously affecting the proportions and dignity of a building. 
Detail, although it may be imperfectly seen from below, adds a 
mysterious interest to a composition which can be ill spared. The 
right adjustment of scale, and the right posing of figures and 
drapery, are more essential than realistic representation. There can 
be no perspective, and buildings, mountains, and^ trees must be 
treated as symbols. The designer before all else ihust aim at an 
effect of simplicity, dignity, and repose. It has already been 
explained with how limited a palette a perfectly satisfactory scheme 
of colour can be obtained, and there can be no doubt that a 
sim^e and restricted palette makes for harmony. The harmonious 
amalgamation of a gold background with its subject presents consider- 
able difSculty, as an unbroken mass of gold has a brassy and un- 
interesting effect, and c|to out the subject, which it encloses, aa a 
silhonetto. Tl^ difScul^ however, can be overcome, as is proved by 
the older nmifdcs, by background up with douds, 

emHeme, and Ascriptions, as well as by intioducing tiirchda Of gold 
throughout thmubjeet itself so as to knit it to its backgroui^. 

The right tg^tment of gold, tlie right settinff of; 
right adjuetmmit of sOde/w^ problems which ^ied^ Mln&n before 
the work in the ehdir of Iters could be effbtetly 
These and many Other pua^les of technique have b^ investigated, 
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the mysteries Bonoanding the manafaotiire of the cement^ ae well as 
of the gold, Biker, and coloured teaseraa, have been unrav^ed, and 
J^fessor Bichmond haa f<med the nucleus of a school of English 
Mosaicists, whom he lom succeeded in im^iring, if not with the 
religious enthusiasm which inspired Torriti and his assistants, at least 
with the enthusiasm of patriotic craftsmazi^p. Wh^ the decoration 
of the choir of St. Paurs is completed it will be easier it is at 
present to form a correct judgment as to the snooess ol^^the work 
which has been accomplished. A great ex]^rim^ been made, 
and it rests with the pnblic to determine whether the esntic craft of 
mosaic shajl, or shall not, be naturalised. 

HjLBBt J. Powell. 
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r E Christ of the Cospds appears to be endowed witib fascinations so 
powerful and so exhaustless as to permit every variety of feeling 
to animate mankind save only the feeling of indifference. Men may 
love, or even hate Him, but they cannot let Him alone. His person* 
ality has not only created the great Church creeds, but has given rise 
to popular ideals of a most potent aifd inspiring character. The 
Church creed and the popular ideal have always been found side by 
side, imagination playing ronnd the figure outlined by intellect, and 
giving it atmosphere, colour, life, and motion. The ecclesiastical 
Christ and the popular Christ have been far from identical ; but 
while the former has given consistency and continuity to the historic 
conception, the latter has inspired popular moveihents and supplied 
the moral force for great causes. The ideal Christ has, necessarily, 
changed with changing times. Whilst never removing Him, every 
age has, in a certain sense, re-made Him. The reigning ideas of 
pagan, medimval, and modem times have exhibited Him in unsus- 
pected and sometimes in<n:e illustrious aspects, and have, by the law 
of refiex action, gained new sanctions for new views of human duty. 
Thus while a theological age shaped for itself a theological Christ, an 
age that is turning to, sociology will necessarily evolve a sociological 
Christ. On the ecclesiastical plane He may still be worshipped 
*‘yery Ood*of veiy God,’* but tbe popular mind, both in and out of 
the Ohurcn, is fueling after a social Christ in order to derive from 
Him new mctions for its social aspirations. A more m 
attempt to Ire-shape Christendom’s historic ideid was h or 

one more full of signifioance. The ChumuM also have 
the spell of the new ideas, but in the oonijdaued al»eiice of a Christ 
who shall combine eU that is essential to the histoic coneeptioii with 
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all is tnis and good in modem socioJogyj, impati^t tevolni^^ 
aries ham oonstrncted a new Jeans— Jesus the Demagogne/ No 
movement can continue to advance without its type-majpt, ax^d th^gh 
the process of adapting the Son of Man to the reqairemehhs ^ a 
materialised sociology is not jfet oompleted, it is being ra^ 
hastened by influences of different khidi. The day is sot ihr distant ^ 
when the Churches wfll wake up to discover that this materialised 
Christ represents no evolution of thmr historic ideidj bnt a* distinct 
reversion to a lower type, to be promptly disowned, ©le first duty 
of all who are in tme sympathy with the social aspirations of the age, 
however, is neither to praise nor blame, but to understand* The first 
demand of our tnodern medley is for interpretation. In the fusion 
and oonfusiaa o^ two ages the duty of the wise is, like that of the 
angels in the parable, gratefully to recognise and gather in the good 
before casting the bad away. 

Here is a story which will serve to introduce Jesns in His new 
character. 

A well-known Labour leader, addressing a crowd of strikers 
some time ago, began to talk to them about the Man of Nazareth.” 
He told them some things the Man of Nazareth said when He was 
upon the earth, some things the Man of Nazareth did when He was 
upon the earth, and, beginning to draw npon his inner consciousness, 
told them what he believed the Man of Nazareth would say and do 
were He once more to sojourn amongst men. As he warmed with his 
subject he pictured the Man of Nazareth taking up the cause of the 
strikers, putting Himself at their head, constituting Himself their 
champion against the employers, denouncing capitalistio greed and 
hypocrisy as He denounced rich hypocrites two thousand years ago, 
until the crowd in a transport of enthusiasm called for three cheers 
for the Man of Nazareth,” and sent a thousand caps up into the air. 

That is the story. It was quoted in every democratic paper, 
repeated on every platform, and narrated with much feeling from 
many pulpits. Always the moral was — how essentially Christian were 
the instincts of the labouring class, how ready were the workers to 
welcome a democratic Christ. 

The story reads like a fulfilment of prophecy. For nine years ago 
a penetrating and devout writer, treating of '*the religion of the 
masses,” used these words : 

^ The influence of Christ would come full of strength and hi' O^^ng to the 
working men of England even if they acknowledged Him, a| first, in the 
most inarticulate of creeds, as the man whom they admired mpi^, . , . . ‘ He 
is the man for us’ .... I jsay, that even if this rudimenta^ feeling of 
gratbnide 4md ^miration fi r their great Leader could possess the hearts of 
English worku]i'g-men~-~and this is surely not too much to expectr^much 
would come from even this inadequate worship. And, for my^lf, I unhesi- 
tatingly dedara that 1 would sooner be in the position a 4irorking-man 
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i^hovdoubts aboub heaven and hell, and et^: about God, but oan say of 
Oknjrt,;* He is the man for mo/ them 1 would be in the positioh of the well- 
to-d<> toanufacturer who is persuaded of the reality of neavmi and bell, and 
of' the truth of all the theology of the Ohiirch of England, but can reconcile 
his religion with the deliberate establishment of a colossal fortune on the 
ruin of his fellow-creatures.” * 

The prophecy has beeii fulfilled. The English working>men have 
said, ‘VHe. is for us” — “three cheers for the Han of 

Nazareth.” Will the farther good pointed to in the p^phe^ also 
arrive? With the Writer just quoted there can be no quarrel. 
Whatever truth there is behind the doctrines of Heaven, HeU and 
God will be assuredly reached in tizne by those who sincerely offer 
Christ a certain “ inadequate worship.” But it does not seem tin- 
charitabla to say that such “ worship,” however elementary, must be 
true; that, in other words, the Christ thus “ worshipped ” must be 
the true Christ, and not some Unreal fictitious substitute for a Christ; 
must embody the moral qualities and the spiritual ideals of Christ, 
and not be a mere projection of the worshipper’s inferior motives and 
aims. The acute author of “ The Kernel and the Husk ” prophesied 
better than he knew, for, in a paragraph omitted from the quotation 
made above, he indicates the incurable deficiency of the “ Man of 
Nazareth ” ideal : 

“ We used to think that Christ was a fiction of the priests ; at all events 
not a man like us in any way ; a different sort of being altogether ; one who 
could do what he liked — so people said— and turn the world upside down if 
he pleased : and then we could not make him out at all. Why, thought we, 
did he not turn the vrorld upside down and make it better, if he could ? It 
was all a mystery to us. But now we find he was a man after all, like iis : a 
poor working-man, who had a heart for the pool*, and w-anted to turn the 
world upside down, llut could not do it once ; dnd he went a strange v.v///, 
and a hng way vmmd, to do it ; but he has come nearer doing it, .spite of 
his enemiea, than any man we know ; and now that we understand this, 

we say — ^though we don’t understand it all, or anything like it ‘ He Ls tlic 

man for us,’ ” 

To divest ourselves of littleness and narrowness of construction was 
never more imperative than now when the religion of a democracy is 
being fashioned, but it would appear to be merely correct analysis to 
say that thSiie is a radical and fundamental difference between the 
method of Jesus retired to in the italicised sentence and the 
method implied in the *• Man of Nazareth” story ; and that those who 
continue to|follow the latter will never arrive at an understanding of 
the former Sor anything like it.” 

The storn would appear to be of the nature of and a 

parable of slkister meaning. It is typical ofjihe homage rendered 
whatever poltion of the State socialistic mpveim^ ietbihs any kin- 

I * ** The kernel and the Husk,^ 
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sMpi Ohmt^ and fi)cnBS68 the venae of "the beat Labour 
litetatare as well as the rhetoric of the best Labour platforms. It 
p^fectly sets forth both the dall yearning for religions ideals which 
everywhere meets ns in those regions, a feeling towards Christ 
which maybe regarded as a kind of instinctive homage; a&d that 
moral crudeness, that sordidness of motive, one might say, that 
insensibility to the peculiar beauty of the Man of Nazare^ which 
turns adulation into hnmlliation and glory into disgrace, and scarce 
permits the mantle of most clumsy honours to hide the crimson 
flushes of His shame. Caliban does not yet pray to Prospero, does' 
not perceive the high worshipfulness of Prospero, merely hip-hip- 
hurrahs him as a oohsummate Caliban, as a leader and champion of 
Calibans. While ^he divine Moses tarries on the mount vrilh God, 
busied about eternal laws, and planning wide cycles of human 
endeavour, the people are clamouring for immediate and visible 
leadership, willing^ to have but an Aaron and a golden calf so they 
can get with all speed to the temporal Canaan, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. It is undeniable that whatever enthusiasm for 
Jesus exists in the ranks of State Socialists is connected with His 
tempcHral leadership rather than His spiritual kingship, and does not 
differ greatly from that which South African speculators might feel 
towards Cecil Ehodes, or London dockers towards Tom Mann. In 
its negative aspects it is exhibited by a very scant appreciation of 
Jesus regarded as a reformer of moral habits like gambling and 
drunkenness, or a teacher of spiritual qualities such as holiness, meek- 
ness, patience. There is food for aristocratic cynicism, and material 
for a very painful anxiety to the sincere democrat in the scant applause 
awarded to a Christ of this latter kind by adherents of the socialist 
Labour movement and t^eir recognised spokesmen — 

** You pledge 

Your fealtj to sueh rale ? What, all — 

From heavenly John and Attic Paul, 

And that brave weather-battered Peter 
Whose stout faith only stood completer 
For buffets, sinning to be pardoned, 

As, more bis hands hauled nets, they hardened— 

All, down to yon, the man of men I " 

The title “ Man of Nazareth ” involuntarily suggests Camille 
DesmoulW famous “ le bon sans-culotte Jdsus/’ though it takes us 
deeper down to the unreflned ore of the natural man than the felicitous 
title of the Trench Catholics. To the Trench ilevoln^'i>niBts Jesns 
was the type of sans-CT^trism crushed under the heel d’ aristocracy. 
He stood for humilify ground beneath the foot of pri9e> for piety 
martyred by priestcrafl:, for poverty insulted by wea^b, for true 
leUgioiir Crncifled by eoolesiaBticism. Trom the contemplation of His 
sufferisgs ihey derived comfort, and His tragic fate ga^ a touch of 
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patiietic ideality to the ikjtiaM imseries of a (^<^ed pxoletariatwhicii 
the artistic genius of the French mind was quick to appreciate. And 
the conception was steeped in that religioasneBS, whh^^ amid ail 
negations of creed, is never absent from the Celtic spirit. Whether 
due to religion or art, however, it is certain that the idea of steering, 
of self-sactifioe^ of ^tient self-repression was preserved in the type- 
man of the Fro Bevolutionists, and this gave a catholic 
historic eoimist^y to their ideal which is somewhat lacking to its 
modem counterpart. Le hm aans^cvdotte was always the Man of 
Sorrt^ws. But what has the ** Man of Kassareth ” to do with sorrow ? 
It is precisely HIb supposed intention to make an end of sorrow that 
recommends Him to socialistic materialism. The cheers are given for 
the Joshna that is in Him rather than for the Jesus ; for the Liberator 
rather than the Eedeemer ; for the Iron Chancellor of the earthly king- 
dom of heaven rather than the Sufferer who conquers all by love. 
He is represented as an agitator for higher wages aid shorter hours; 
as the fierce destroyer of an Egyptian capitalism caught smiting their 
Hebrew brother, the proletariat ; as the pushing reformer with his 
parliamentary programme ; as the first-century herald of a socialistic 
era ; as a Labour leader who exhausts the vocabulary of abuse in 
denouncing men^ not because they are liars, hypocrites, and eztor^ 
tioners, but because they are capitalists and individualists — a kind of 
sublimated Keir Hardie. 

That is Jesus the Demagogue. 

Haying formulated its type-man, the next step o£ socio-materialism 
is to back the new character by the ancient sanctions. The ad- 
vanced wing; with courageous logic at least, discard Christ in any 
character and with all His sanctions ; but tbe less extreme, treating 
the matter rather as a change of clothes, apply the sartorial art to the 
Gospels, and succeed in turning out a brand-new democratic suit — 
something of a misfit, perhaps, but passable enougl^ in the untutored 
eyes of a mns-cvlotte. New and ingenious turns are given to the 
sacred narrative, enough to make the old expositors turn over in their 
graves. The process, of course, is not in itself to be condemned, for 
every school of thought has exercised the same liberty of interpreta- 
tion ; but we are justified in requiring that some consistency be 
maiatained between the past and the present if the historic idM is 
to be preserved at !I%e Socialist Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment has nc|^yet appeared, Ikough it is certainly on its way, and is 
being heraldfe by inlcH^l oomcnents scattered throng the timdigested 
mass of sociBist litCroture, The principle intexpr^tlpn zsay be 
describe a» putting Ike political eiS9ct in the plw^ t^^ 
cause, with we result that Jesus the spiriiftal regenerator becomes 
J^tis the lyrical propagandist For examine;, the tm exceptional 
cases in whi$i He fed multitudes in the desrat are broadened out 
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iiito the doctrine that Jesus oared for bodies more than souls, aud are 
fikilfuUy employed to score points against excessive devotion to exer- 
^ oises more purely spiritual. In the first century and in the nimoteenth 
cheap bread and plentiful produces transporia of enlihnaiaBm, whiph, 
in its turn, would coerce the maker into becoming a )bread«kmg. Is 
it likely that He who fied in horror from the king<-infdeers of the first 
century will accept the bread-homage of the ninetBenrii f ! 

The Socialist Commentary may find some difficulty in explaining 
harmoniously with its canons of inteipretation, the faets^ 
appeared to be indifferent to a homage which had its seat in the belly; 
that He deliberately turned away from it, and by ®e utterance of 
deep Bpiritnal truth and a plain declaration that poterty was. the 
reward of following Him, turned the throngs of pursuing king-makers 
into a rout of disgusted renegades. Yet, even to this task, socialist 
hermeneutics, which are nothing if not . courageous, promise to be 
equal. This re£|aal to be created a benevolent Gmsar on the strength 
of a temporary Mpeal of the corn laws leads to new and more won- 
derful interpretations. Jesus declined to be made king because, as 
it is inferred, He was a republican ; and, being a republican, His 
ministry, as necessarily follows, was at bottom a move against existing 
institutions. He bad, we are assured, a very definite radical pro- 
gramme, though never able to put it into actual operation, The 
literature in question abounds in language which represents Jesus as 
seeking to secure His ends by political agencies, rather than the 
supply of motives and ideals. By the machinery of a social State He 
seeks to produce that equality of external condition which is the 
socialistic equivalent of the kingdom of God. 

This republican theory is reinforced by an ingenious turn given to 
the question of property as it came up in Palestine 2000 years ago. 
From His occasional freedom with certain swine and asses, and from 
His scant respect for the rights of property as represented by the 
sacrilegious money-changers in the Temple, the large inference is 
drawn that Jesus was a Communist; and this conclusion is strongly 
backed by appeal to the short-lived experiment in voluntary and 
partud communism made by the primitive Churdb. It is reserved for 
the Sodflllst Commentary to explain the fact that that experiment 
was not inaugiiifiited by Jesus, who denounced, not the bpldiiig of 
private property^ but the unjust acquisition and selfish use of pro- 
perty ; or the qtiher awkward fact that some of the disciples were 
holders of considmrable amounts of private property ; hfor there is 
no eridenoe timt and tackle of the sons of ^ijlebedee were 

communally held, though the profits were, no donbll^ unselfishly 
distributed. But, paSiihng by these trifimg details, it il the superb 
indifference of Jenls to woridly goods or worldly meb that gives 
oQOBsioii to the new interpretation. So when Jesus, {parabolically^ 
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l^imged Dives into hell and elevated LasBams to Ahraham’s bosom y 
or when He enjoined rich men to invite tiie poor to their feasts, or 
sell all tibey had and give to the poor, He is represented as oairing for 
property rather than ohaniioter, seeking the eqnabledistnbntion of the 
former^rather than the pnrifioation of the latter, not so much holing 
np a voluntary moral equal value for rieh and poOf as pro- 

claiming the establishmmit of a new socialistic State, of winch 
Marx is the late^ 

It will he InteFesting to see what exposition the Socialist Comm^tary 
wiU give of the doctrine of non-resistanoe, so forcibly enunciated by 
JesoB, and which would seem to sit as awkwardly upon Him in Sis 
new character of demagogue as lilies of peace upon the sword of 
Caesar. If the pTeltminary literature he a correct g{pide it will hardly 
be as frankly non-resisting as the communism of Tolstoi. Happily it 
is not without some darker sayings of the Son of Man to which it may 
pin its revolutionary ultimatum, ** Be my b^he|i or I slay thee.*’ 
For did not He counsel His followers to barter their very garments 
for swords ? And did not He threaten Pilate with the advent of twelve 
legions of angels ? It is enough. The Man of Nasareth ** may be 
invoked even for that maddest, guiltiest of all propagandas, propa- 
ganda by sword ! Why adduce the doubtful example of the Crom- 
wellites and other religions dght€»u when so tremendous an invocation 
of the Prince of Peace is possible ? 

The canon of interpretation adopted by socialistic materialism may 
be farther illustrated by its treatment of apostolic history. It has 
no difficulty in putting a new face upon the old facts. It is well 
known that the early Christians refused to pay divine homage to 
Divus Augustus, or to worship the gods of the empire, or to settle 
their disputes in heathen law courts, or to enlist in the imperial army; 
but who, till now, ever drew the inference that they were actively hos- 
tile to existing form of government and ready with hn alternative 
government to put in its place f But then, it is said, why did the imperial 
powers persecute unless they » perceived treasonable purposes under- 
lying most innocent-seeming worriiip? That Christianity was declarad 
a ** religia illicita," and that its adh^nts were thus driven to worship 
in secret, are matters of common knowledge ; but it was reserved for 
an age which gave birth to a Labour Church ” to translate them into 
terms of revelation and to dedare that the Christian propisgainda wm 
a revolution^ movement carried ou by secret societies in defitetoe of 
govermnentn prohibition. Surely the w]x>ng-headedhess bf right- 
hearted men^as never mote signafiy illustiutedi toan In theau^pested 
oomparison l^ween the superb confessors of the jntond o^ and 
the deaperadtes ususBy with the V rs^iilutionary and 

^ secret fiociek/ To Abrade the primirive 

the vulgar leljbl of a pditical Bmnspimey is to prejudice dan- 

VOL, LXIX. Y 2 V 
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gmuriy near tihe lines of wilfal perrersioi]) and is a snre sign tlsat 
tlie inner spirit of Christianity is being saciificed to a new f<»rjca of 
Stastianism, a form not less fatal that it is promulgated in an ago 
of democracy and by men who hare votes. The age of Constantine 
actually identify Christianity with a political programn|e, and 
gave Christian history a twist so ridbns that it has not yet recovered 
itself. Erastiamsm will prosper no better nnder a Democracy than 
under Impeiiali^. The authority of the early Christians can be 
claimed for State Socialism only by playing bavoc with the facta of 
apostolic reli^on and doing violence to the spirit of an age than 
vhixdi hode Over adorned the men and women who were true to it 
with a finer grace and dignity. They were revolutionists, no doubt, 
in the sense that tiieir Gospel fnmed the world upside down ; bnt to 
snuggest that they achieved their purpose by political agencies, or 
contemplated any move against any government, or meditated in the 
dimmest and most distant way any resort to force, is to be traitor 
to tiie most fruitfal and inspiriDg movement of hnman history. Unlike 
onr modern Socialist, the primitive Christian cherished no hostility 
to any particular government, but prayed to be delivered from all 
governments. So little did he resemble your man with his pro- 
gramme, with his scheme, with his positive political plan, that he 
craved only the small boon of being let alone. He asked no patron- 
age; hardly, indeed, protection, but merely freedom to worship 
his God in his own way, and shape his life after the dictates 
of his own conscience. He claimed “ liberty indeed ; yet not 
BO much liberty to agitate against the government as to possess 
his own soul and be lord of ^1 that was under his own hat He believed 
in equality ” no doubt ; yet not so much a rigid and profitless 
equality of condition as an equality before God, an eqaalify which 
was revised in the life of mutual love and helpfulness led hj those 
poor and rich, bond and free, ignorant and l^umed, who formed the 
membertiiip of the Churches. He testified to “ fraternity ” certainly ; 
yet not to the fraternity of a humauism so shallow as to add 
homicide to its programme^ but to the spiritual kinship of all 
men in God, a kinship reidised in a life of love lived by the 
power of a God <4 love. So far from contemplating any purely 
political revolutions it is quite certain that the early Ohnstians 
expected everyfMng from the multiplied conversions of individuals 
and troubled themselves very little about changes of^ovemment. 
Whatever reforms were to bd effected in society were tp be wrought 
by morel influence, by persuasion, by spiritual regei^ationB« In 
the dedsive words o^theb greatest leader they ^^ wreBtied not 
against flesh and bloM, but agtinst princip^ties, Agli^ powers, 
against ibe world-rulers of this darkness, against the mritoal hosts 
^ wickedness in the heavenly places.^ I 
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Wiiters of the new Sodalism confidently assure ns that their oon- 
stitaentB enshrine the principles of Jesus in their hearts and are 
prepared to vote for them at tiie polls. Whateyer antipathy they 
may cherish towards organised Oh^tianity they have nothing but 
en^mdastic loyalty to 0^ that is, of couiee, the *- Ma^ 
Nassareth'* Christa It is just this idea of Christ that orMiea the 
doubt. Favy with aU respect to the author of The Kernel and the 
Husk/’ nine years* further development of socialistic ideas seems to 
have carried ns into a shallower and more limited view of Oiirj^ 
rath^ than a deeper and expanding view. They have said is 
the man for ns/* but toe higher and further things seem to recede 
instead of coming nearer. The formulated programme becomes in- 
creasingly secular and toe inadequate worship ** seems to limit itself 
more and more to that aspect of Christ which looks towards material 
betterment. This would appear to be an incurable' defect of the 
Man of Nazareth ** ideal, a defect from which it has no power to 
deliver itself and by which it is for ever condemned to turn the mill 
of a purely secular utilitaiianism. Is there no ground for the fear 
that toe i^egdd readiness to vote for the principles of Jesus proceeds 
on the assumption toat those principles resolve themselves into a 
method of social improvement ? And is it quite certain that there 
is an equal readiness to vote for the higher and more spiritual things 
which everywhere breathe as necessary presuppositions through the 
utterances of Jesus ? Is not the kingdom of God shrivelled down to 
the dimensions of a periected material environment with the higher 
things at most flung in as a mere inference and appendage? And 
what is this but to materialise the infinite firmament above our heads 
and stick the stars sdl about it like Chinese lanterns ? Is not toe 
univennj summons of Jesus to service and self-renunciation forged into 
a mere misrile to hurl at the wealthier dasses and d^aded into an 
argument for the universd right to creature comforts ? And is this 
anything more than an earlier Palestinian version of the familiar 
revolutionaiy triad ? Is not the injunction that the greater should serve 
the less, and the rich the poor, depleted of its grandeur and its moral 
quickness when translated into terms of socialism — a barren equality 
of condition through compulsory surrender of property ? There are 
people not a lew who bav^ every desire to view toe ‘^ Man of 
Nazareth ” ideal in toe most fi»vciu3»b^ yet are 

cx>nriderarion8 fmcb to these to take up the parable of Paul against 
the GalatianB My ** I toto ^ubt of you.” 

Confnmtod wito a totof^ life which Wrs every 
feature of matolMiato^ we to to Understand onr 
Arnold fmr his Liene e the Ovei^ 

agatoat toe towmueas JesM State Somaliamototov^^ most com- 
plete essfmtoiisM both as to toe nature of toe Itosgdom of God and 
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tiie method of its realisetion. The kingdom of God is to be estab- 
lished by votes cast for a social programme: — whose note is food and 
dnnk, as distingnished from an effete political programme— whose 
note was merely justice and freedom. Once more we are invited^ in 
face of the unvarying warning of history, to barter the commanding 
principles of life for the elneive promise of immediate physical satis- 
faction, to exchapge the higher and farther things Of the soul for the 
lower and nearer things of the body. It is the sense^bound Sir 
Wstram twangling on his harp : 

“ A star in heaven, a star within the mere ! 

Ay, ay, O ay— a star was my desire, 

And one was far apart, and one was near/’ 

Current events run strangely parallel to those of the Gospels. For 
these alternate programmes are said to have struggled for supremacy 
in the breast of the “ Man of Nazareth/* only, curionsly enough, the 
umien speak of the event as His “ temptation,*' and represent His rejec- 
tion of the physical programme as a great victory for mankind. That 
the ** temptation ** contemplated something far beyond the immediate 
gratification of His own personal wants, that it presented itself indeed 
with all the allnring force of altruistic sentiment and the most bound- 
less humanitarianism, is finely brought out by Milton, whose inter- 
pretation may be quoted as without prejudice to modern controversies. 
The temptation ’* comes to Him, Himself hungering and thirsting, 
.through au old man, poor and starved : 


“ We here 

Live on tough roots and stubs, to thirst inured 
More than the camel, and to drink go far, 

Men to much misery and hardship born. 

But, if Thou be tbe Son of God, command 
That out of these hard stones be made Thee bread, 

So shalt Thou save Thyself, and us relieve 
With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste.” 

At a later date the crowds foiwok Him upon the plain declaration 
that no more loaves and fishes were to be forthcoming.. History 
repeats itself. Human nature remains the same and events move in 
cycles round it. Of old time, also, the people in' Eastern fashion 
^shonted their approval of the « Man of Nazareth** only to turn away 
when the naturo of His claim was made clearer. Carpenter as He 
was and people’s Man, it was to be expected that the common people 
wonld hear Him gladly ; and yet, when the inwardrum ^ the salvation 
He offered them became plain, they streamed away i' numbers such 
as to provoke a momentary donbt even of the Twelve-^[“ Will ye also 
away ? '* Their an^er is sigmficant, and marks the; eternal distlnc- 
tion between the material and the spiritual motives of discipleship — 
“ Thou h»st the words of eternal life.'* Without prejn^^e to democracy 
as^ a forin of government, it is evident that masses a/ 3 superhumanly 
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delivered from the taint of seldshnesg no more than classes. 
Democracy, too, disavowed the spiritnal kinship of Jesns, and 
renounced a leader who wonld not take np its ^gramme. The 
inward was deliberately saerificed to the ontward. ISteriial life kicked 
ike beam when laid in the scale with loaves and di^es. JQtp&nded 
on by aristocracy, it WM yet the People who shonted, “ Away with 
Him 1 and “ Give ns Barabbas ! Why not ? For all the iniipQlseB 
of this life, Barabbas would appear to be a more hopeful subject than 
the Mon of Nazareth. 

Barabbas, at any rate, has his eye on the main chance, and is not 
too nice in his choice of means. Barabbas does not demand incon* 
venient personal virtnes in place of the political programme we are 
all eager to get pushed. Barabbas does not go about talking bean- 
tiful abstractions and throwing away votes. This idyllic sermonising 
amongst the Galilean lilies is very well, this fine dreaming about 
truth and purity and self-denial and what not ; but when it is a 
question of political reform, we look in a rongh>and-tnmble world like 
this to the man who can do a bit of fighting. And if Jesns is to do 
nothing but instruct people in what He calls eternal life, to comfort 
them under their sufferings, and to practise very beautiful forms of 
charity which, after all, are still charity and not justice, we may take 
onr Ideals from Him, but for our practical policy we must look to the 
mail who can organise the forces of revolt and go to Parliament to sit 
in permanent opposition. A crown of thorns or a cross is exquisite 
for poetry, but a woollen cap in a House of Commons is the thing 
for politics. Barabbas is not fool enough to be crucified if he gets 
it in his power to crucify his oppressor. Barabbas will not talk 
this amiable nonsense about loving those who exploit you, and 
praying for those bloated capitalistB who despitefully use yon, 
Barabbas is a practical man with an immediate political programme, 
and is all for a speedy establishment of the era of social equality. 
Working men! look after yonr interests and vote for Barabbas— 
Barabbas the revolutionist or even Barabbas the monopolist and the 
millionaire, if he will pay trade-union wages and give old-age pensions 
and an eight hours day ! 

If the Idngdom of God is by nature inward before it is outward, 
the method of ' its establishment is by inwardness rather than by 
externality. Jesns did not annul the law of human development, 
bat carried ihem up into h^her Christian spheres, jn a universe 
which had tJwait long ages lor rooks and crystals, aix^ UicUNa animal 
physiologies me perfei^ng of t^^ fanman spirit is nc^ ^ Ite done in a 
gallop, and Asas saw dieariy that the personal and tbe r«^pene» 
must precedathe somal and the reformatory. Qut the insight Wae not 
^gained withcmt a struggle. Having resisted the temptarion to prefer 

a fbll sto^'^*' IT-. next confronted Iqr 
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drove Him into the vrildeineto %lddi hecame the tiieatre the most 
^toW^dons apntaal OQXifliot ill tlh bistoiy of die hum^ moe.! It iras 
a duel to the death between alternatiTe methods of deihrexing mfmkind ; 
either the swift and ready method of personal triamph and political 
force restdting in a despotism more benevolent and more tmly 
theocratic than had visited the prophets in thmr . most gorgeous 
dreams ; or the age-long method of personal sacrifice and spiritual 
y influence^ whose far-off issue would be a race possessed and dominated 
in each individual unit of it by the law of sacrifice. How tremendous 
the convulsion in the heart of Jesus may be inferred &om the ahnost 
fierceness with which He turned upon Peter^ endeavouring, a little 
later, to draw him from the way of the cross. It was His choice 
of the latter method which resulted, or will result, in a Paradise 
Begained, and Milton hardly erred when he laboured almost to 
tediousness to exhibit this : 

Victorious deeds 

♦ Flamed in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke. 

Th^ to suhdue and quell o’er all the earth 
]^te violence and proud tyrannic power, 

Till truth were freed, and equity restored ; 

Yet held it more humane, more hea-^enly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear." 


But the way of the cross, though it represents at once the highest 
wisdom and the mightiest power of God, is precisely foolishness to 
those who seek after political wisdom and demand a revolutionary 
sign. The inwardness of the method of Jesus is necessarily 
distasteful to such as think that the kingdom of God cometh with 
observation and can be established by a democratic Parliament. To 
the revolutionist and the }K>litical millennialist it is ludicrously slow and 
unbnsmesslike. However it be the shortest way home the impatient 
reformer sees in it nothing but the longest way round. Believers in 
the Gospel of Jean Jacques Bouaseau have merely to revise the social 
contract, arid lo ! Millennium is at the door ; while the Goeqiel of 
Jesus requires the regeneration of the human spirit as the tremendcdus 
pareliminazy to sueceSsful revision. Tke one sets out^Hili a light 
heart to reform the State, the other mma at reforming : the citizen ; 
since, nnreforxned, he is likely to revise the contract aft the fashion 
of a Hebrew book-r-^MMskwards. He that believed si dl not make 
haste. Bnt what can fVmr revolutionist, swearing by h system and 
armed wirii cbmpulsoxy powers, do with this heavy-pac % regenerator 

who appEes alow dissolvents to'the motives of human r^lSshne^s and 
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baiMs up character by long sepmid prbceasea ? How can yonr 
imshing reformer with hie programme, r^h Ms democratic vote, ^th 
his melancholy faith in the transference of politioal machinery and 
pdice b&tons from the plutocratic to the popular side, get along with 
this “ meek and lowly of heart," who adrentnres the salvation of a 
world through the travail of His own soni, and is contenj^ to wait long 
ages tUl He see it ? To get a Bill through Parliament abdlishing 
poverty this day twelvemonth seems so much more promising liiaii to 
wait the slow perfecting of the human spirit! 

^e truth is that the offence of the cross has not yet ceased. Christ 
is still ordained a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence iio eveiy 
man and erery age that prefers the temporal to the eternal. That 
Christ was a poor man does not necessarily imply that every poor 
man is a Christ. We need cherish no delusions. Government by 
democracy does not necessarily mean government by the Christian 
principles of patience, holiness, sacrifice. It is quife possible for the 
people to take over the business of the peers yet continue to conduct 
it on the time-honoured principles of Vanity Pair. Ko demoorat 
need deceive himself. Bather must he, in the interests of demooniqy 
itself, guard against the reaction which follows disillusionment, and, 
by Gherishing no illusions, seize the more effectively upon every means 
of reasonable reform. He may honestly believe that government by 
democracy is the highest rung in the ladder of human ascent, y^ 
remain passionately tme to a Christian ideal of life not yet mcamato 
in the men of his time. Like that ideal something which ever 
eludes the brush of the painter and the chisel of the sculptor, the 
peculiar gloiy and beauty of the principles preached the Man of 
Naxareth " may be found awanting in Bills drawn up even hj a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people — 

And saddenly without heart-wrec^ 1 awoke 

As from a dream ; I said, “ *Twas beautiful, 

Yet hut a dmm, and so adieu to it I ” 

To disouBB the relation between Christianity and Socialism passes 
the limits of this paper ; it is enough to see that they are not neoes- 
sarily identioal. It would be a great gain if materialisrio State 
Sodalists on the'one hand, and enthusiastic humanitarian Christians 
on the other, could be induce^ to proclaim less loudly that Sodalism 
is Christiai^.” dp pubpl^pirited citiaen will reftise to ap^ 
the spirit oil Chrii^anity to pnlfiio affairs, yet may very wril dtoline 
to identily tfie religion of Jtons with any disrinct pqUticid sch^ or 
any specific J^Kual The sanetion of Jtotis tny just 

retorm tendmg to elovate the common life cin riaimed 

without fastcmng Him down to theories of which He had never heard, 
and making kim stand SDcmacw for nolibtoal ideaht He might repudiate, 
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axd wcmld certainly refoae to work oat with political tools. The 
reformer can always find his inspiration in Jesus without claiming 
His divine authority fi>r t^e immediate Parliamentary programme. 

Like the early apostleBi we are still looking for the times of the 
restutation of all things.'* :v As old, so now, men wait for the 
coming of^the Son of Man '' bringing sodid reno^^ Him. 

To the modern as to the ancient wmfld He is the desire of all hearts.” 
But, as in ancient times men required Him to come militant, over- 
tamings triumphant, a kind of beautiful Jupiter fbaans, to put things 
right by force, so in these days men are shouting for a Man of 
Nazareth ” to lead them on to industaial victories and social revolu- 
tions, looking for salvation by some brilliant c&up JStat of a social 
Parliament. 

But as Jesus took upon Rim, not the npper and stronger side of 
human life, but the under and weaker side; not the proud but the 
suffering side ; not the side of stnpid starers and of load huzzas," 
but the side from which men habitually turn ; not master but servant ; 
not victor but victim, so He would teach us that our salvation comes 
by sacrifice, riiat the way of the cross is the only way to social 
emancipation. Along this road no x>artial Christ can condact us, no 
Christ mass-loving and class-hating ; but Christ the universal Brother. 
If this age is to restore to Jesus the garments of the carpenter 
stripped from Him by an age of tawdry ecclesiasticism, it will profit 
nothing if they are to be made the i^mbol of class divisions and the 
banner of a materialistic revolution ; if they are not to express the 
divinity of labour and the eternal worth of the labourer ; if He is to 
be exalted as a reviler of the rich rather than the Saviour of all from 
selfishness. 

Jesus the Demagogue can profit nothing; but Jesus the Son of 

Um. 

Walter Walsh. 
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I. 

N ew legislation for Elementary Education in England and Wales 
was promised in the Queen’s Speech, and a Dill making proTisioii 
for it is not unlikely to be introduced in the House of Gommons 1^ Sir 
John Gorst before Easter. A concurrence of circumEdianceB, it is held, 
renders this leg^lative activity inevitable. Anglicans and Bomanists 
assert that the recent election has expressed a demand that cannot be 
resisted, and created an opportunity that must not be lost, for con- 
sidering and re-arranging the Education settlement of 1870, and the 
Acts of 1876 and 1891, in the interests of Denominational ” Educa- 
tion. Something must be done; cmd '^done quickly.” 

Confessedly the situation is full of difficulty and even of peril ; peril 
for the statesman who has the responsibility of framing the Bill ; for 
the party in whose name it is introdnced and who will seek to make 
it law; peril yet more for any clerical persons and institutions tiying 
to shape it so as to secure their own exidB; but gravest peril of all for 
the children and for the future of England. Still, the graver the 
difficulty, the finer the opportunity for true patriotism and skilled 
statesmanship. To discover what is practicable amid the conditions 
of the moment, to face and master tbe clamour of contending interests, 
to separate the transitory gains of the hour from the abiding welfare 
of the ages, to legislate not for a party but for a ziaticm, is to render 
the highest sepice to men ai^ win an imperishable renown^ And 
although Lih^rals generally would have preferred titeli the Act of 
1870 should ^ot distorbed until farther ezpea^iehto^^^^^ been 
gained, yet w^ shall all rejoice if the ‘'Minister of Education^ is able 
to seize the pihseht occasion and use it, so as to^promcte the th(m>ugh- 
ness and effimncy of our edtKjational work in Bosird and denomina- 
tional schooli^ alike, and to make the machfteiy of elemmitaiy 
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•dttealaba Adequate to the actual needs of the natiw, . We oaaiiot 
Bad do not object to legislation because it is new ; but it is incniQ* 
bent upon us to ask, wbetber tbe new measures are based on jusdce. 
Finality is not in our progrihmme^ but change must be ‘^broad- 
based upon the people’s will.’* IHie relations of Board an 
national schooia to the State wHl be sure to require f^u^t 
re-arrangement in the experience of a growing people; but every 
re-arraugement must advance education and not hinder it, mid carry 
the^ benefits of the State to all and not to any specially favoured class. 
We therefore ask; on what lines ought this new legislation for Primary 
Schools to proceed so that the cituseuB may discharge their full duty 
through the State in training their children; in educating, qualifying, 
and rewarding their teaches; and in husbanding and economisiug 
their financial resources ? 

II. 

At the outset, it may be set down as one of the good omens for 
the new legislation that it has to be moulded at a time when a higher 
and nobler ideal of national education is in the ascendant than at any 
previous moment in our history. Though sadly obscured, yet the 
image of an educated nation is at last slowly taking its place in 
the oonaoioasness of the English people, winning our admiration, 
and becoming one of the irresistible working forces of the age. Men 
and women feel with growing keenness, that our industrial, social, and 
religious development has its roots in the wisdom wad oompleteness, 
justioe and effioai^ of our arrangements for primary education ; and 
they look with increasing pain and impatience on tbe personal and 
petty strife that checks our progress, and the pamper^ selfishness 
that blocks our advance. We understand what we want, or at least 
we are beginning to understand. Mr. Mnndella speaks for a daily 
increasing number when he says : “ The whole ideal of education 
IB too low.” We admit and deplore it. We see that the 
wmst British poverty is not that of the pocket and the cup- 
board, bad as that is; but that of the mind and heart, of the will 
and character. It is this that empties the pocket mid keeps 
the cupboard bare. Like Carlyle, “we acknowledge ^ all but 
omnipotence of e^y culture and nurture,” and see that, because that 
“ omnipotence ” has been denied ns by tbe unwifld<mi of our prede- 
cessors; Germans and Swiss, IVench and l>anes, are tal^g possession 
of our markets and leaving us to drop into a third or |Durth place in 
the C(8Qpetitive life of the crowded industrial world, f Artisans see 
and say that if we axe to hold our own we must perSet the drill of 
OUT children. “What is the good/’ they ask, Voflan extended 
empue, if you have not trmned dtiaens to use it ? JlV'herdn is the 
advantsge of the Trmisvaal, and India, and of the colonjf s, if Sootluid, 
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'With 90 per cent of her ohHdren in the Boiurd sohool, is to seize and 
hold all?” We must mse the whole standard of our elementary 
^noation if we are to beoome a really edn^ted people and fnlfil our 
mission amongst the nations of the earth. 

Welcome as is this deepening sense cd the need of heqoming an 
ednoated peopICj^ it is more obvious that it has been quickened by the 
actnal advances that have been made in educational efiSoieocy within 
the last thirty yearn J ust as the moisture of the earth draws the 
showers, and the shotpra water the earth ; as the seed produces the 
plant and the plant produces the seed, so the loftier conception of 
education has been fostered by the distinct progress that has been 
made in the educational institationB of the land. Univereity educa- 
tion has been freed from some of its mediaeval restrictionB and brought 
into closer tench with the life of the people. Oxford and Cambridge 
have taken possession of Nottingham and Bristol and other large 
towns. London has opened its degrees to women. Theological teats 
have been abolished. Eitnal observances have ceased to be universally 
obligatory. Clericism has been forced into a much more limited amt, 
and the whole conception of the service of the Umyersity to the educa- 
tional efficiency of the nation has been purified and exalted^ The Beport 
of the Commission on Secondary Education has been published, and 
though it does not go so f^ as we could have wlilhed, since the Com* 
mission was restricted to the organisation and external adnanistration 
of the institutions,” yet it provides valnable materialB and opportunities 
for progress. The Ind^ndent Science and Art Department has made 
possible the existence and maintenance of higher grade schools and poly- 
technicB ; the endowment of County Authorities with power and with 
the ** whidry money ” so called, for educational work, together ' with 
the uprising of technical institutes and higher grade schools, has 
caused tecfanicid education to advance ** by leaps and bounds.” Free 
from oonfi^ts concerning religious dogmas, they have multiplied 
abundantly the opportunities for acquiring manual dexterity and 
technical skill ; for that gradual training in learning by doing, which 
is one of the outstanding features of the modern method of educathm. 

Clearly the trend of English education in its higher and lower 
ranges is laqjiward said onwa^, towards the goal of complete effidenqy 
and universal justice I Ts it to be downward and baekwjod in Ihe 
lowest and meet important of all ? Inmased effiptecy, . liberty, 
strength, mai& the XJnivenuty, ^e technical institute, and Ifce hifi^er 
grade instnu^on. I^bail the State forbid or limit the range of these 
qualities mit£pnmsryseh^? Is theEi^ educatknml eyPte^ 
to be ourrepila^ aimmgst of the Oemtshe^t} 

and^poor in im biuae, and strong and san its B u^ s t n i cture ? 
TroB statesmsBship w^ omnlpoteim '^e^ 

and in the lamw^ of Id^toii, ** press m to reform reforma^oh,” and 
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80 let in a flood of new vigour to the Betiondary schools, the poly- 
techoioB, and Universities, It will heighten the edncational ideal, 
expd what is narrow and sectarian as as it can, make more seonre 
eveiy fine force in the field, and so treat whatever exists that nse 
or non^^ase may pteijpm for teiiher progress and mangnrate a new 
ednoatumal age. 

" • • ' HI. ; 

Nor is it to be forgotten that all parties aiy at length agreed ae 
to the responsibility of the State to make full and adequate provision 
for primary education. The Bomanist vies with the Anglican in his 
eager Bolidtude for more money for denominational schools ; and at 
last, Free Churchmen have ceas^ to doubt the economy and wisdom 
of employing the nation’s money in training and drilling the nataon’s 
diildrsn. True, it is a new thing for the Free Churchman to express 
this confidence in the teaching functions of the State. He has had 
great difiSonlty iii oonqneriug an inherited and long-developed anti- 
pathy to the action the State in anything, except the protection of 
law-abiding citizens. Nor is it surprising. Even a dog does not 
regard with admiring affection the stick with which he has been 
repeatedly and soundly thrashed ; and a Free Churchman may be 
forgiven if be reidembers the enormous mischief wrought by the 
State in connection with trade and charity, education and religion ; 
and the persistent antagonism with which he has been pursued, 
persecuted, and punished by a domineering clericalism through the 
instrumentality of Parliament. It is not surprising that he should 
have recalled the time when a Free Churchman was not allowed to 
join the illustrious company of schoolmasters in ** gerund-grinding 
and the use of the birch-rod, unless he had first of all partaken of the 
** Sacrament ” ; or to instruct children in the mysteries of numeration 
and addition if he had not subscribed thirty-four and a half of the 
thirty-nme Articles.” Was it likely he would be eager to clothe with 
new power the creators of the Corporation Act, the Test Act, the 
Conventicle Act, the Five Mile Act, and the rest of the machinery 
for the total extenmnation of the ** Sin of Dissent ” ? Naturally he 
distrusted the pn0<^ and closely watched the State, which was his 
tool. Therefore he shrank from committing the educatibn of the 
young to his unchecked control, convinced that according to his 
priestly instincts, he would simply use the occasion a means of 
riveting the fetters of ecclesiastical intolerance, and Objecting the 
nation to the dictatba of a religious caste. Th^^ore,: when the new 
legulatioii of 1870 was projected, the Free Churcli4en held back. 
Two thousand five htiiidred of them, representing eighii hundred Free 
Church cvgantsations, met at Manchester in Januar]^ 1872, and re- 
asserted Ihrif faith in the principles of religious eqi^ty^ piotested 
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against spending pnblid tson^ in primary ednoiil^on without 
ing popular control, and affirmed ike neoessify of restriotizig the action 
of the State to what is called ‘‘ secular edncatioii lea^g rBligioos 
education to voluntary effort. 

And, although the feai« which found expressioii bn that 
have been abundemtly vindicated by the action of the clerics 
they have had a political majority, yet to<day the Free Church citizenfi 
of England and Wales are as strenuous as any of them fellowB in 
advocacy of the wisest and fullest use the united energies Cf the 
people, through Parliament, in the perfeotiem of our primary education. 

IV. 

Nor should the new legislation stand in awe of ‘* the religious 
difficulty.” It is not so tough as it was. New oonoeptions of religion ; 
of its essential spirit and contents, of the methods by which it may 
be communicated and nourished, and of the goal to which it j^ould 
always be directed, are slowly but surely wearing away this ancient 
stumbling-stone and rook of offence.” New ideas of education are 
working so effectually towards the same issue that, appearances not- 
withstanding, it is destined to go in the slow, but inevitable^ evolution 
of our social and political life. 

** The normal genesis,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, the teacher 
is from the priests and at the outset, teaching was wholly oonoemed 
with religious rites and doctrines. The old world libraries we;e in 
temples, and tbe schools were at the centres of the priestly life. By 
degrees the range of education was extended, and at length embraced 
first, such subjects as “reading and writing,” and afterwards the 
whole of the tc^ics grouped under the head of ** secular ” knowledge. 
Next, came the loosening of the bonds between teadiing as a pro- 
fession and the hierarchy of priests, and, though the exclusion of 
clerical control is still far from complete, it has within recent years 
advanced so far that the day of final emancipation cannot be veiy 
remote. No longer is it neoessary to wear a semi-priestly dress, or 
obligatoiy to attend morning chapel,” or to subscribe to a Set of 
theological bjpinions in order to study in the Uhiversi^es, or to fx>m- 
pete for a deg^ree, cm to accept many of the prof essoriat ehaiis. 
over, not only has education gmned in vigour, lohuslaBi^ breadth, 
and elevatiow by the exolusibn of the priests, but real religion has 
been strengthened and advanced by the same just and j^eoessaiy 
policy. The slayer^ of the teacher to clericalisaai worst 

ibrms of bondage known tc mortfd men, is npt yet the 

teachers, in &e inteveste of education and xeill^n 
hands, formiig guffdsi and editing newspapers teaching 

imoflMaiion is loquiriDg such strength, dignity, and isifluence^ as to make 
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it Tbli in pn>mi86 of inoalcalable advantage to tho edocatioiiid work of 
the oondng century. 

No one will suppose that 1 am unaware of the prodigious efi^rts 
made, with reckless audacity, by a small but detennined party in this 
country to <*re-aoquire their lost clerical control.’* Indeed, it is 
the adiDn of lliat section of a section of the people that creates the 
difficully ih the situation. But for it there would be no religions 
difficulty. Board schools do not create the religions difficulty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Hi^opof Liverpool have both freely 
testified to the eminent religious service they have rendered and are 
rendering to the nation ; and were it not for the Anglican Catholics 
of the English Church Union and hi the Ghv/rch TimeSf with their 
determination to rid the country of Protestantism by capturing ” 
the Board schools as they have already captured the funds, the 
buildings, the pulpits, the schools, and the social prestige of the 
State Church for Bomanism, the rejfigious question ” would scarcely 
have been raised in the present controversy. But Mr. Kiley and the 
Church Union do not represent the English people nor the 
laity of the English Church. They are saoerdotalist, and the 
defenders of sacerdotalism, and their frantic efforts to seize and 
manipulate the nation’s machinery for primary education will not 
only be resisted with unquenchable enthusiaBm, but also with abiding 
success. 

It is also significant of much that the Free Churches of England 
and Wales have accepted a new conception of the place of religious 
teaching in the primary schools of the nation. In 1870 they were 
strongly opposed to the introduction of religious teaching in the 
schools of the State, but experience has convinced nearly the whole 
of us, (1) that it is possible to inspire in children attending State 
schools that religious faith which underlies all our theologies and 
ecclesiasticisms, all our individual interpretationB of Scripture, all our 
catediisms and creeds, and that is actually fundamental to them, 
withont violating the sacred rights of the human conscience ; and (2) 
that there is no better instrument for the inspiration of such faith 
than the Bible ; but that (3) our distinctive oonvicta^B as to institu- 
tional and theologicid religion should be taught in our churches, 
Sunday-sohools, and Christian Endeavour societies ; and thmfore, at 
this moment, the Free Churches, in all their varietieB, stand for the 
reverent and free use of the Bible in the Board schools a but always 
without the addition of any creeds, catechisms, or reli^ons formn* 
lanes. 

Nor do We compare ill with our Anglican fnends in tiiia matter of 
definite !!%ligioiis ’* teii^hing. Forei»inplc. Li 1893 we|had 398,843 
Sunday-school teachers, whereas the Anglicans only reported 186,614, 
leavmg the Free Churches an excess of 212,229. As t^sidioliini, ^ 
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Anglican schools returned 2^628,467 ; but we had: 3«d48,07Q. More- 
over, in the Anglican Chhrch^ curates and day-school npasters and 
mistresses, paid in part by the State, are engaged ; ^rhe^ai in our 
schools, not only is every officer and every teach^ unpaid, but their 
devotion to the work, their efiforts to secure increased fitness, their 
attendance upon normal and traming-clasBeB, supply cheering en^^oe 
that the quality of the teaohihg is advancing, and that the Hanbpn^ 
formist religion *' is beang definitely, clearly, and effectively taught, 
and taught wholly cU our own mzt. We are content. Surely but 
for a Jfew priests, the “ religious difficulty " would be gone. 

V. 

This then is clear. The new legislation must not go back from 
the fundamental principle of the Act of 1870. Boaid schools must 
be kept true to the formative idea to which they owe their origin. 
That Act was intended to inaugurate a really national i^stem. It 
put an end at once to the notion that Parliament should act 
through and by the religious bodies, and accepted as a principle of 
national politics the duty of providing primary instruction for all the 
children of the nation. Thus the Board schools were cre^d as the 
schools of the whole people, and must be developed in harmony with 
that law. 

It is of the first importance that their representative character and 
authority should be maintained intact. They are democratic. They 
exist for the children of the people, and must be governed hy the 
people, acting through their representatives freely chosen. No 
extraneous authority should be suffered to intrude; no revising of 
“ precepts" by the County Council or other body; no limiting the 
rate they levy ; no restriction of their borrowing powers in the 
interests of clerical schools ; indeed, the utmost resistance must be 
ofiered to any and every attempt to make the constitution of our 
Board school less popular and representative. 

The Bishop of London desires to have the precepts ” of the Board 
“ revised ” by another authority. Dean Chragory complains that he is 
persecuted because he has to pay a rate for the Board school as well aa 
support the " of his own denomination ; but he says nothing of 

the splendid dividend he obtains for the payment of his small rate for 
Board school e^ci^ian. To pass bythe fact that he pays less for criminals 
and the poor, ffir the police and for the administration of jastioe; it is 
patent that he acquires the power to check and fetter the ^ t^ 

School Boards at lean^ to Utat of any other citiaoti bnbude those 
Boards ; and irg Loudon his party, with his valuilibl^ heep eveiy 
single <^uriaai:|ihip and vipe-chainnansliip of tbb and of its 

committees ; mue the rate, and yet pose b^(»e the re^ 
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to teach the '’‘threepenny" munificence of Lord ^alisbnry ; xeeist the 
Offing of every new ecLtool, even though, as Mr. Sharp says, “ tib^ are 
at their wits^ end to know what to do with the children;" pa6k eveiy 
Managers* Board with Ihdr own nominees; and cripple, in every way 
the law permits, the efficiemy of School Board work. Such a rethm 
as that ought to soothe the irritated spirit of the Dean, and check the 
extravagance that compares the payment of a sm^l School Board rate 
with the imprisonment and burning of the martyrs. If Anglicans wero 
wise, not to say grateful, they would spend the millions of money the 
State gives them, and say no more about the rate for Bomd: schools. 

It is scarcely less necesjaaty lhat the teacher should be protected 
from the imposition of all theolo^cal and eccleinastical tests. His 
business is not to teach religious dogmas ; and the attempts to elicit 
his ojnnions and treat him accordingly, are as unwise as they are illegal. 
Efforts are being made to get the Test Act reimposed as a con- 
dition of teaching in Government schools. It is maintained in the 
January Blcuchmod, that no one but an orthodox Christian should be 
permitted to hold office under the Education Act, and that in all the 
Board schools Chrisrian dogmas should be taught dogmatically. In 
Chnrch training colleges, which are almost wholly maintained from 
Imperial funds, eodesiastical tests are applied. Nonconformists 
cannot teach in Anglican schools, Slthongh Nonconformists oon- 
tribnte to the two millions and a half they annually receive ; and 
now it is pr6posed that tests of " orthodoxy ** and “ ecclesiastical ** 
relationship shall be applied to the candidates for the teacher’s office 
in our Board schools. No policy could be more fatal to the effective- 
ness of our primary education, or more disastrous to the real religion 
of the nation. The teacher must be free to be strong. It is not 
liberty for liberty’s sake ; but for ” liberty as increasing vigour,” 
strength of character, manhood, service we plead. Tests breed weakness. 
Pledges lead to poverty. To rob the robust man of his intellectual 
liberty offends him, and he refuses to serve you. You secure the 
weakling and the hypocrite, and lose the man of power and sincerity, 
and so block the progress of national education.* 

But a Board-school teacher can only be free so long as the 
“ Cowper-TeJhple clause ” is preserved from the Bligb||^iBt encroach- 
ment, and every effort to bring “ creeds and cstechisnii And religious 
formularies" into the curriculum of the school is successfully 
resisted. To get that clause abolished is the passionate desire of 
the Bomaniring Anglicaus. That way lies clerical control and the 

* Professor Seeley says ; “ To impose a dogmatic system upon the teaching class of 
a nation li^ inevitably to enfeeble the influence of cnltUFe upon that nation; that 
equally whether the syslt^ta imposed be absolutely true, absolutely false, or partly one 
and partly the other. It enfeebles precisely in tlic same way in which the hweditary 
principle enfeebles government. It closes the cairri^t cuverte {fwo talents. If the 
system imposed is at all minute, it must shut out from the teajdiing class a large 
nuniber of the men who ought to be in it.”— Seeley’s “ Lectures an t Essays,’’ p. ISl. 
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4eiEitnicfaon <)f the real of the School Boaxd ejatem. Already 

the Education Department hae broken ihe law by antiboriuag the use 
of the Apostles* Greed’* ofi the supposition that it is distinotiye 
of any denomination ; but recent events have shown enoi^h, 

not Department’s mistaken interpretation of the apt^ and 

habita of the Free Churches, but also the grave peril of adding 
instraments of the teacher any of the cnreeds or cMtechisms & 
Churches. 

For, it is in the face of the fact that the State distinctly enjoins 
that ^mary education may be given under its patronage and suppoSt^ 
without being necessarily associated with institutional religion and 
religions organisations, that Lord Salisbury has the temerity to advise 
the clergy of his own Church to '^captore the Board schools,” to 
annex them to their own denomination and bring them under their 
own control. Counsel so openly in contravention' of the best tradi- 
tions of British statesmanship, and so obviously inciting to a breach 
of the law of the land, it would be difficult to match from the speeches 
of theMeast responsible person in the realm. On the lips of the 
Prime Minister such language is as discreditable as it is ominous for 
the future of education. John Sterling said ; There is no question 
which I can so ill endure to see made a party one as that of eduf^-' 
tion.” Lord Salisbury seems blind to eveiy really national aspect bf 
the subject, and only solicitous to inspire and guide such action upon 
it as shall bring advantage to his own party and Church. To be sure 
he does this on the cry of the ^inalienable right of the parent” to have 
his own specific dogmas taught to his children at the cost of the 
State ; a cry as false, illusoiy, and misleading as any ever invented 
for the defence and advocacy of a partisan and unjust cause. And the 
deoeptiveness of the cry is increased by the use of phrases formed in 
the mint of Liberalism and used in the cause of liberty and progress. 
Our fathers contended that Parliament had no right to single out one 

faith ” from the rest, for its special patronage and support ; and it 
is now contended in the interests of the same ^'religious equality,” 
forsooth, that Parliament should find the funds for the teaching of all 
** faiths.” Cardinal Yaughan and Mr. Biley have learnt the language 
of the Idb^Brilen Society, and glibly use it in support of their soheine 
for employing the State to collect moneys from everybody for the pur- 
pow of teaching everybody, everybody’s religions and epcileslH^ 
beliefs. What is wanted, says a reviewer in the 
is a f earlesB^asseition the pibidple religious equality,** meaiiing 

thereby that every parent f^all be equally free to choose tite specific 
dogmatic teaching of his diild, and have it taityht 'ift tiie Statens 
expmiBe. ■ ^ . 

Cardinal Vaughan says : 

** We lequke^he State to finish the work she has undertaken in granting 
"VOL. Lzi^ ' ■ . 2 a 
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free elementary education at tlie public esqpenee by f uHher 49olaring what 
that education ought to cost in maintenance per child in each Now 

just that sum ought to follow evexy child to the public elemehti^ school 
to whu^ his parents send lum, and whether the school is Board or Vc&ntiry, 
denominational or undenominatioual, ought not to enter into the quo^ion ; 

and with the idea of carr3ring ont this scheme the clerical party claim 
to be enabled by law to open new schods anywhere in the School 
Board district the cost of the Stai% (mwdvng h the mshesof a certain 
number of the parents^ so that their own specific dogmas may be taught. 
Denominational scbools are to be mnltiplLed on every hand, not for 
the sake of education, bat for the sake of the Bomanists and the 
Romanising Anglicans. It is not astonishing that the effort to 
“ capture the Board schools ’’ by the clergy of a/* Church in which so 
many “ faiths ” are richly endowed, should be based on a plea which 
is neither more or less than the old and condemned policy of “ con- 
current endowment ; ” but it is essentially' a clerical cry; not made 
in the interest of religion or of education, but of priestly dogma and 
power. It is not Ihe “inalienable right of the parent” they are 
ccmcerned about; but the discredited, disowned, and disappearing 
right of the priest to control education. The people who send their 
children to the Board scbools do not want it. They are content with 
‘tie present system and only wish for its extension and perfection. 
The working-man speaks in its favour. He wishes his child to know 
the Bible and to be taught its stories and facts, its songs and proverbs, 
its histories and principles, and is wishful to leave the questions that 
divide the sects to a later date in the life of his cldld. It will 
be perilous to the new legislation if it containB a line that will make 
the Board schools less effective as centres of elementary education ; 
less populmr and representative in their control, or less unsectarian in 
their attitude towards religion. 


VI. 

But it is expected that the burden of the new Bill will be the 
revision and rearrangement of the ffuancial relations of the denomi- 
national schools to the State. The cry for legislation comes from the 
Anglican and the Romanist, and from them only. Th^aay they are 
sufferuig from the severity of the competition of the S|vd school in 
the efficiency of education ; and are unable to bear ^ “ mtolera 
,«&rain ” to which they are subjected by the loftier standard of Board 
school teaching, the higher pay given to Board schoJi teachers, the 
better sanitation of Board school premises, and the greater, popularity 
of Bmurd school work. Presented in its true character, this is simply 
ao apj)^ to Parliament for that sum of money the denominational 
school managers have now to provide by subscriptions. Before 1870 
the A^ received at least JL],5V'J|-:00 f(^ buildings^ an 
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10$. out of 30$. incurred in the education of ekch child per annum. 
The Act of 1870 raised the 10$. to 15$., and so left the mauajgera 
with only half the sum to collect from fees and snbsoriptions, Mr. 
Gladstone contending that if that were done they would haire no 
reason to complain. In 1876 the contribution of the 
raised to 17$. 6d. as a minitnum, and without any stipalatipn as to 
subscriptions. In 1891 Lord Salisbury’s Government allowed an 
extra 10$. per daild towards the managers’ portion of school inoomO; 
So the legislation of last twenty-fonr years has been made the 
means, of what John Morley calls “ an enormous process of denomi* 
national endowment, the sum advancing from £562,611 in 1870 to 
£3,451,109 in l894w»’^ The effect of this legislation is to secure to 
the Anglican schools ,five*sixths of their charges for teaching and 
maintenance. 

What, then, is ask^ from Government ? (1) Not less than that the 
remaining sixth of school cost shall be paid by the State, and so the 
whole charge of these sectarian institutions shall be obtained from 
funds contributed by the people, Baptist and Anglican, Bomanist and 
Methodist alike ; (2) that the school premises, now often assessed far 
below other buildings, shall be exempt from the payment of any rates 
whatever ; (3) that the control of the teaching de>partment shall be in 
the hands of the managers — most frequently in the hands of the 
clergy; and (4) that Board schools shall be excluded whenever it is 
in any way possible. 

The Master of Trinity wishes us “to regard these schools as 
national schools and not as clerical schools.’’ That is exactly what 
we wii^ to do, exactly what we wish them to be, and exactly the 
spirit in which we would meet the compliant of inadequate resourcea, 
and the claim that the total expenditure of the schools shall be 
defrayed from national funds. 

Of course, no Anglipan will affirm that English Churchmen could 
not pay the lemainmg fragment of the cost per child if they wished. 
They know they could. Theirs is the Church of the old as well as the 
new rich.” Crcesus is always an Anglican if he is anything. As a 
magnet attracts the steel-filings, so the Established Church draws to 
itself weal^^iilisociety. Subscriptions have decreased, not because the 
Church is MlP^eelthy or its members less iuterested in ^e Sc^H ; 
but because fibey have been able to extract more and more froih the 
Imperiid Kxc^imr wbenever their Parliamentary friends been 
in power ; ana '^ere is lihtle doubt that the two prooesses wilt go on, 
the deolining snbsorijpfti^ the increaring ^a^oimi 
nntil the place that knom the subscriber shall know him 
ever. \ ^ . 

Nor do I obj^ to that iSEme, provided that the sohdols ate regarded 
as/^natio&al a^d not clerical ” ; but that is absolotely indiit|m^ 
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EdacMitioB, and juBtice, and religion (wMch is ^oihing if it is not jus- 
tice) all require it. Therefore, the new legislation should prCvide that 
^e eroluiion of primaxy education shall be promoted on the lines of 
efficiency and economy, and nc^^of weakness and wast^; of popular 
and representatiye control, and not of a narrow and partisan deri- 
oalism. 

vn. ' 

In such an arrangement it should, in the first place, be rendered 
illegal to make the appdntment of a teacher of a denominational school 
con^tional upon his undertaking other offices or duties. Compulsory 
extraneous work should be rigorously excluded in the interests of the 
children, their parents, and the State. 

This compulsory extraneous work is the real intolerable strain.” 
The day school teacher is often parish clerk and organist and bell- 
ringer, Sunday school superintendent and school-cleaner, secretary to 
the parish institute and clubs, and generally man of all work ” to the 
parson.* 

In a report prepared by Messrs. Ernest Gray and T. A. Organ for 
the National Union of Teachers, details are given of the replies of 
1200 teachers to questions proposed to them, on the subject of their 
extraneous '’daties, and 310 i^rm distinctly that their position as 
school teachers dq-imda upon the performance of other work ; and 
these writers conclude, from the whole of their replies, that there are, 
over the country, 12,000 Voluntary school teachers “whose chief 
qualification, in the opinion of the Managers, for the post of an 
^ucator of the young is ability or willingness to act as organist, 
parish clerk, sweep the walls of the school, or make a plan of the 
graveyard. If he declined to at once perform any of these duties he 
would be at once thrown out into the world, no matter how efficiently 
his duties as a school teacher had been performed.” One teacher 
siys, ** 1 had better neglect my day school than neglect the other 
work.” Did he intimate that the work was too much for him, he 
would be told he might go, others would readily do it. Another 
writes, ** I have tried to obtain Church schools without Sunday duties, 
but to no purpose.” ^rChurch playing,” said one parsoo^is here more 
important than school duties. I know your qaalifios^is are good, 

* Here is an example of the unauthorised time table of a village schoolmaster, 
setting out the' duties in ivhich he is compelled to engage in addition to his work as a 
teacher; Sunday*scbool twice— viz., 9.45 A.BC. to 10.80 A.h., and & F.M. to 3.15 f.m. 
To sit with children at service. Monthly service, and collect club-pcnoo. To 
Bupexintend sweeping o% the schools each night, and lighting of fires' in the winter. 
To move the stools and desks each Friday evening, and arrange rooms for the Sunday- 
sohooL To re-arrango ^^ks, &G. , o;ii Monday morning. To attend on all occasions on 
, which the room is let, see to the lighting, aim be resjj^onsible for all breakages, tea. To 
attend meetings of the Young Men's Frmdly Society. To subscribe to the same, and 
(until recently) to drill the boys’ brigade two evenings per week. 

Payment for the above— nothing. (^1 " Report on Compulsory Fxtraneous Duties.” 

' / 
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and yoQ are an excellent teacher, bnt I mnt a professiocal 
organist*’* 

' fact, it is not the best teacher who is spnght, bnt the most 
willing slave,” the most supple instrument for executing ^ purposes 
of the clerical manager; and observers are driven to conclude that 
the schools exist not for education, but in order to provide the parish 
with ** a man of all work ” at no cost to the parochial funds, 

It is impossible to exaggerate the mischievous ef^cts of eindi 
arrangements'on education and religion. It impoverishes the teaching 
aod takes out of it the verve and spirit necessary to make it nourishing 
and developing. The teacdier has little or no rest, no time for that 
mental recuperation so essential for really good work. He is wearied, 
jaded, and irritable, fails to control himself and his pupils, and is 
incapable of doing his best in the exacting work before him. Moreover, 
it is sure to be a less qualified teacher who will accept these conditions ; 
one who will compensate for lack of drilled faculty by his cringeing supple- 
ness ; make up for his incurable dnlness as a teacher by the ii?equency 
and regularity of his early communions and atone for his ignorance 
of his proper work by the zest with which he harangues jlihe dazed 
children on Church doctrine.** Worst of all, a premium is put 
upon hypocrisy, and the garb of religion is assumed for a loaf of 
bread.” 

Thus the child’s education is sacrificed. Probably he can recite 
his catechism and attend to his ritual, bnt he is not fitted for the 
work of life and must take a fifth or sixth place, where, had he been 
well drilled, he might have had a first. To the end of his days he 
Buffers from the extraneous duties his teacher was compelled to per- 
form. And is it likely that the Church ” can gain by such pro- 
ceedings? Never ! t She cannot but lose the resx>ect and confidence 
of those who serve her ; and, as the witness before us shows, she c^n 
falls into such peculation and maladministration of funds as bring pain 

* A teacher, replying to an advertisement, was asked, “ Do you throw the greatest 
zest into your religions instruction, and do you try to make those committed to you of 
a high tone and thoroughly imbued with ChtirrJi teaching ? What are your Church 
views ? Enter perfectljr, fully, and candidly into this. Are you and ymr wife regular 
and det>out early communieantB f The letter is long : it consists of forty-one lines ; two 
are on eduo^^, and the rest on ** Church teaching,” the Sunday services, and the like. 
In anothetvjillllier a cleric, engaging a schoolmaster, says : “I hope you will be jper- 
fectly your powere as an organitA, and also about your Church views,'* 

and again says, “Are you and your wife regular and fi'eqxwnt early conununica&ta ? ” — 
Report on Compulsory Extraneous Duties.” 

t The report I have q^ted says : “ In Church of England schools it is resulting in 
loss and damage to the Church. Good icacbcr-- mo avoiding tissue i^hools. One of 
our correspondents writes : * 1 have no extraneous work. Although l am a Churchraun 
I have avoided these jKChpoIs all my life solely on account of extraneous dutic.s.- 
Several of our cori t-spondimtB state that if they are driyim out of the Ghurch schools 
and taught to doie.-i tlie Church itself it will be on account Of the Inhuman in 
which the cleigymen have rendered their r--. hy corr.i>uW.:-y extriir.o(-i.4 
work, and by the brusque manner in whicr: liia. work Tas IiIn is freqi!(.T.! ly 
Another teacher writes <1 shall leave the dear old Gbuich Bobools the first chance, 
and get a Board school situation.* ’* 
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to men and hinder the progress of genuine religicm; Snreij 

we; may hope the new legislation will provide : 

That the appointment of any teacher employed in the school' does 
not depend on the performance of, or the ahstention from, any duties 
other than those in conneotion with the subjects named on time^ 
table of the school, together with the instrnction of pnpil teachers/’ 

Another change needed, demanded, and expected is a guarantee to 
the teachers reasonabie security of tenure. The House of Commons 
will surely inrist that the office of a rural schoolmaster shall no 
longer be at the mercy of the parson. The teaching class are amongst 
the most influential and useful of Eugland’a citizens, and it is a dis^ 
credit to us and a serious hindrance to them, in their educational work, 
that whilst a workhouse master cannot be dismissed without the 
consent of the Local Government Board, any fractious clergyman may 
send a teacher adrift, and that teacher have no right or chance of 
appeal. 

The Schodmaster has given more than fifty leading articles on this 
subject, and supplied the details of many typical cases illustrating 
the gravity of the evils suffered by the teachers from improper 
and unjustifiable dismissals.” Mr. Eoach and his wife were con- 
fessedly good teachers, but they were dismissed ” simply because 
Mr. Beach dared to inform the sanitary authorities of the fact that 
his pupils and his family were not supplied with proper water to 
drink. They were punished for discharging one of their primary 
duties to the children committed to their care. Three head teachers 
were ** dismissed ” because they felt themselves unable to continue 
arranging for “ a concert ” and conrteonsly intimated it ; and another 
is dismissed ” because be refuses to make a false entry on a Govern- 
ment return. 

In the Isle of Man the appointment and dismissal of teachers are 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education created 1^ the 
Legislature. In New Zealand and Canada a certain measure of 
security of tenure is granted to teachers ; but in England and Wales 
teachers are exposed to the enfeebling anxiety and abject servitude 
consequent upon the absence of reasonable guarantees against capri*^ 
dons and arbitrary dismissal. If this is not remedied in the proposals 
of the new Bill, then we will hope the Bight Hon. MrvUeland will 
be able to carry an amendment granring to those engaged in the 
primary education of the country this necessary boon. 

It is as painful as it is significant that some of the simdeirt disclo- 
sures made conemming denominational schools relate to finances. In a 
pap^ cm sdiool accounts read at^ the Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers, ^ author says: ** There are scores of oases in 
which ibe whole of the expoases of lighting, deaning, and heating 
schodiDoms for the purposes of Cfiinvoh services are defrayed out ^ 
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the Bcho&r fund /’ The duties of clerk uud choti^iuas^ 
of the sexton^ the repurs bf the rectory uud dhnrbh are frequently 
paid for out of funds which ought to be devoted solely to educational 
work ; and after citing a case showing a pef^^ masta;y 1^^ art 
of '^cooking accounts," he says : ** It is hardly possible to dchcei^ of 
a more glaring piece of jobbery ; and yet this is only one case but of 
many thousands. Moreover, spurions vouchers are manufactured, the 
offertory is ficlitiously increased, and all kinds of peculation indu^l^ 
in at the cost of the taxpayers of the country. If the Bishop of 
Lqndon, instead of trying to deprive the Board schools of their popular 
and representative character, and asking that their “ precepts ” diall 
be revised by an external anthority, would look into the accounts of 
the frauds perpetrated in the denominational schools, and arrange that 
their funds shall be subjected to a public and Government audit, as 
those of the Board schools are, both education and religion would be 
better served, and some money would be saved to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

^e fact is, Anglican schools are practically under a one man 
management.*’ The teachers are chosen by the clergy, and can 
be dismissed by them, and the schools are worked, from first to last, 
as part of the “Church,” and for the sake of the Church and its 
objects and purposes. It is “ the Church ” first and “ the Church ” 
last. And the evidence is overwhelming that, as Mathew Arnold 
said, ** we shall never have a good system of ednoation so long as the 
manufacturer, and the parson, and the squire can talk about *' my 
school.”^ Popular control, real not illusory, is necessary in tbe 
interests of education, of religion, and of “the Church” itsell 
Cardinal Manning admitted that “ where public money is received 
there must he public audit, inspection, and a share in management ; ” 
and as that audit should be full and efficient, and the inspection 
thorough, so the popular management ought to be genuine and 
not shadowy, representative and not a thinly disguised clerical 
nomination. No apparent concession of popular power will meet 
the exigencies of the situation. No central control will suffice. The 
government must be representative and not clerical, and embrace 
several per^^, and not be left to one. Let the clergy have all the 
power to wiich they are entitled by character and training and ^cial 
infiuence, but exclusive clerical domination is not consistent wi& ^e 
reception of public 1^^!^ for public uses. In the EstaHiehiuent Gie 
clergyman is under taw and amenable to his bishop. he 

reigns unchecked. The man management " ought to end, both 
in name and in fact It is a desp^m bad for edueath^^ e^ 
for economy and religion. G^iire more money Jilim the and the 
necessity for obtaining local contributions ceases, the abfiotnte manager 
is secure, and he wiU make his school moie than eyer a mere annexe to 
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Ub churolu We need ^ be safegaarded against all posdbSi^ QjC fraud, 
by asBOciati^ with the manager in idl financial matters, at least five 
or fflx other managera, iome of themi if not aH, elected as the 
sentativee of those provide the money. Then the au£t of 
aoeonnts would not be left to her Majesty's Inspeetor of Teac^ng ; 
but, as in the Board schools, to the official of the Local Ckwemment 
Board, with propw publicity uid due notice to the ratepayers, and 
with every care that misappropriation of moneys or &Ufying of 
accounts f^nid be found ont and pnnished. 

Only by Ihe introduction of this element of popular control will 
the State give the necessary freedom to the teachers and protect their 
civil and religious liberty. Only thus will it be possible to advance 
the standard of teaching in keeping with the actual needs of the age ; 
only thus will Parliament remedy the admitted and intolerable “ griev« 
ance " in 8000 parishes, in which the children of Pree Charchmen are 
compelled to go to schools, in whose maxiagement their parents have no 
share, fi:om whose teaching-staff they are excluded, and who most 
hear from the very teachers their fathers help to pay, that their fat^r’s 
Chnrch '' is no ** Chnrch ** at all, their fiither’s minister is not ** antho- 
lised to preach," and that they themselves cannot go to heaven becanse 
they have not been baptized. If persons wish to say such things, at 
their own expense they are free enough to say and teach ; but to be 
paid out of the State taxes to talk after that fashion to the children 
of the State is only possible where l^islation is based on injustice, 
religion is confounded with opinion, and barbarism has not been dis- 
play by Christian civilisation. 


John OurroRD, 
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T^NUSUAL interest has been felt and displayed daring tbe past 
vJ four montibs in entangled questions of forrign policy by the 
average Englishman, despite his slender acquaintance with #30graphj 
and his limited ability to master the ontlandiBh names of perncns and 
places wiUi which he is so ruthlessly confronted at the ootset. As a 
symptom, this cariosity is somewhat ominons; bot as a safegEtard it 
is to be encouraged rather than checked. A healthy or a happy 
individual, no doubtj is seldom keenly conseions of his vigorous st^ 
of body or his bli&»ful frame of mind. It is only when pain or derire 
has made itself felt that he centres his attention upon either. But 
the next best thing to the fruition of these boons i$ a lon^g and 
striviitg to obtain them* In like manner, permanent peace is the 
aident desire of the British people, who during the past twelve- 
months or leas have been threatened with no fewer than eight different 
wars. Hence their nervous anxiety. But, independently of recent 
events, for many years past — ^roughly speaking, ever since the Crimean 
War— the foreign policy of this countzy has, to put it mildly, been 
open to criticism. It has been characterised by a trait common to it 
with Bossifel of each little detail combined 

with disnml iff the ensemifk. But as the feiends of each 

Government in power,^ who, loughly i^oak^ number about osie-half 
the population, are who take short 

only too happy to have edmething to point to, feel 

proud of, each Oabinet playa its part, i^ives ite mead appSlante^ 
and voni^es. satii&otimi wa 

wdoited BosBta in the; Crimea, but the chai^n that titnfe 

^ was a fatal f&ittake. ^ 

MoiKxrai^ 
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St ihe Cbnf^eiiGe of Beilia; bmt w ImmI 

bspcii^ painiulliy clesr l^at we iASH more completely ovemadied 
1^766 by playli^ for cilr opponeiiU far more BnooesdbUy 
0eald baye bees troBted to play for tbemBelves. We fdayed hard im4 
Eaceeaefolly for Germany from which we drew omsfort^ 
ibr Russia’s coldness, ax^ hsting paid for the boon with imappieA^ 
mated conoessions is Afrkm and Earope, reoeiyed as net profit a merw 
scrap of paper, and even that is said to be less a promise than a threab 
— ^the threat embodied in the Kaiser’s famons telegram. We next 
reoeiyed and remprooated friendly adyances from Italy, wbo was to be* 
onr powm'fal ally against France and Bnasia in the Mediterranean $ 
yet looked listlessly mi while she squandered her vital energies in thb 
highlands of Abyssinia, and thas forced ns to take np the ofiensiye m 
Africa at a most critical moment, when it seemed most impoitanb 
timt sleeping dogs should be allowed to lie andisSnrbed. We placed 
onr trust in China as a bulwark of the Far East, our present propbeta 
and guides assuring ns in ponderous volames of now forgotten lore* 
that we oonld look forward with confidence to that Power as Our 
future and fckrmidable ally against Russia. They were utterly mis- 
taken ; which is the inevitable lot of prophets, and therefore of no 
consequence; but it would have entailed very grave consequences to 
the Empire had we not discovered the error in time. Again, we 
humoured Russia and treated her to a feast such as that which the 
fox u fabled to have set before the crane, and when her turn came to 
invite us to a banquet, d la Turgue, she dealt with ns as the crane is 
said to have treated the fox. We next tried our hand upon France^ 
gracefully and generously giving her her wilful way in Siam, only^ 
however, to find that her appetite was whetted with eating, and that 
she immediately began to hunger after the fiesh-pots of Egypt. In 
a word, each and every one of our little moves was admirable in its 
way and by itself, and was received with deafening plaudits by the 
governmental claque and hisses by the Opposition gang; but the 
upshot of them all is that we have been checkmated and have lost 
the game. 

It is no wonder, then, that mere outsiders* who are unsophisticated 
enough to Judge of the player’s skill by the net results of the game 
shoald feel somewhat nervous about our foreign policy. Many bold 
now that England, hating hitherto steadily loi^ b(^ attmnpta at 
putnership and friend^p, should hencelbrih^^ up<::a position of 

isolation, splendid or squalid. And the idea was enoonxi^^ inworda 
by certain spokesmen of the Government belbre they contradicted it 
by theii^ Populw interest will not, perhaps, succeed in throwing 

minh light upon a iliii^eot which by its very nature courts the darly 
ness ; but indirectly it may be productive of good. In this oonnectioa^ 
mare than any oth^, men may mean more than measures, or less, as 



tho 6^ 11 % be ; 4m4v^ ilh ' ^^ <Mi(ire ihonld mdoi 

SKne*^ ' l^blems of iufcefiiaiMloiial pol% idH alwii^ x^ «tQ% 

of ihe Tffl 7 feir; bst tboflo leiry ali least,; 
l^aoter and son&d jadgiiftent, and sbbbld be 
knowledge of the qaestionfi wi& wMch they ai^ cidled^ % 

Xt‘ is no longer considered enough that they shonld be ineiely csiperkxr 
persons” in the fashiona!^ sense of the words, peifnined ek4^^% 
who oonfotmd tlb diplomatic dr^^ of drawbg-rooms with the spOh* 
taneons flow of genmne eloquence, and the complacent introspe^qii ' 
of a West-end Karoissas wiiii a laborions research of a veritable 
statesman. It is donbtleBS impossible to carry on the foreign policy 
of the coip% by means of journalism, bnt equally so to attempt it 
by means of legerdemain. People are asking — and the demand can 
hardly be termed exorbitant — that our officials, permanent and 
p^iodical, shonld know at least as much about foreign politics, and 
consequently about foreign countries, languages, and peoples, as sn 
attorney-general is expected to know about law, or an admiral of the 
fleet about navigation. 

The late Premier, in the course of a clever speech at the National 
Liberal Clnb, wittily commented on the paucity of Cabinet Councils 
in the present Government, in spite of the grave crises throngh which 
the country has been lately passing, and of the unheeded traditions of 
the Constitution. As a piece of speculative critidsm the point raised 
was interesUng ; as a remedy for alleged abases, or a safeguard against 
future mistakes, it is worse than useless. For if the strength of a 
chain be equal to that of its weakest links, the wisdom and energy of 
a Government are no greater than those of its leading spirit, and 
Lord Bosebery has had ample proof of this during his late tenure of 
office. The confidence felt — and reasonably felt — ^in the late Liberal 
Cabinet in the work of piloting the ship of State under circnmstances 
of nnnsual difficulty, was based upon the political reputation of the 
Prime Minister himself, and was so firmly rooted that even bis retire- 
ment from the Foreign Office in favour of Lord Kimberley was unable 
to shake it. The British Cabinet is seldom more than a gathering of 
the dry boaea of a doaen skeletons, into whom one political Ezeldel 
unequally fiffibsea hia own spirit ; and it is refreshing to find this fact 
at last officially xm^nised by the singular jue of the singular number 
of the first pemoiial pronoun in lieu of tis offidal and miidea^^^ 
expressbn, *‘ kep Maj%y'S Whether it be omb^ied in 

the phrase, ** or ** ego et xex mens,” it is an nodeni- 

able that one wid the others play the part 

fiios on the wheels idhi of a Cabinet called for 

the. purpose of aBk% 1% Home Secret^ tlft Ohincellor of the 
Bnolmqtier, and the President Board of Trade what steps should 
in tiw %ink>n be diploma^O more made by 
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pt to tliwart a 

iWico or Germany/ IB iiE^ leas reaaonabb l&an l^e sotoian 
i^ticism nziwiBely inviM by an eminent antiqa% pMntOr, 
te^enly s^enoed by bm tmaolimted ^^Vioe/ sutor Mra ' 

A Parliaiuenta^ repn^tion is not neMsarlly 0 qnalifiOation f cv (be 
Foreign OBioa. /three weeks have npt elapsed sino^ one of onr weft* 
known legi^atbrsi who, in the coarse of his modest bat laborious 
career^ may reasonably hope to hold aimost any one of the offices 
meniaoned above, was in doubt whe!|ier Brossels was in Holland or 
Belgimn^ and^ ccmscions of his ignolance/ manfnlly penned a note 
to a better informed oolleagne, an erndite er-h&nister, reqaesting hiht 
to grapple with and solve this geographical problem. Fancy thu» 
modest bat antatored statesman called upon to tender his ad^ce as 
to the practical conclnsions to be drawn by her Majesty’s Ministers ’* 
from the defeat at Abbacarimaor from the extension of the Bassiim 
railway to Tsitsikhar! Ministers of this calibre might readily be 
indoc^ to acquiesce in an invasion of Saskatchewan or Athabasca by 
Bii^uah troops in the hope of checkmating the Chinese, or in the con- 
olasion of an offensive and defensiye treaty with Siberia against 
Hnsaia, in case of a war breaking out between the Tsardom and 
China. 

Bnt whatever the remedy, the evil seems to many writ large in the 
rasnlts of our foreign policy for nearly half a century, and now that 
events are becoming more and more critical, people are growing 
morbidly nervous. They are tormented by doubts whether the States- 
man who vainly expected wonders from China, unwisely pooh-poohed 
Japan, foolishly relied upon Italy’s power to conquer and hold Abyssinia, 
emphatically denied Russia’s intention to encroach upon Mandchoma, 
and weakened their case against Yeneznela, are yet capable of coping 
with the difficulties of the situation created by Italy’s recent fall from 
the rank of first-class Powers. 

We lack the data for a complete discussion, much less a satis- 
footory solution, of this interesting question, and it would argue 
Boeotian simplicity to expect them from the Government. Still one 
would like if not to know the plan, at least to be sure that there is 
some plan tuiderlying our foreign policy. Many things seem to 
point to the conclusidn jliat the ship of State is not being navigaited, 
but drifting ; that ^ i^emment, like Penelope, unweaves to-night 
what was woven to-^y, first moves forward three feet ^nd then back- 
wiwd one yard. And it must be admitted that the overt acts of the 
Foreign Office seem admirably to dovetail with this uncomplimentary 
theoiy.. ; ■. 

In order to test thm, let ns put the question in a nattbtver Com- 
pass and more Concrete feto. Ik it part of our policy to eshibfidt 
more derdial and Mendly rebii^s with France and Rttssk^^t^ 



exnlaad in ^iie »niw«r after 

ims m affiimaiifte, BXkd tlie Teasona urged iii -.ia?oiir of this diange 
;ci front conclusive. .But if that were 
Veeks ago it ceiiainly sewod ao— 4t wo^ 
interest', to rtibwart a poliQ^ tending to establish ah AngbrBnsBian 
allianc^^^ The xnoiM) .efficahions m^od of doing this would ]|ie to 
persuade <mr ambaiaador at Berlin that the present is an amptab 
time for Ihe eadsnmon of the Egyptian frontier sonthir^dB^; a|^; ^ 
Assure him that onr voolon South Africa, and onr diplomws^y 

generally, far frca^ from Germany by this course of 

would benefit thexeby. This wonld be Germany's policy, simply 
:blmause it.w tend to embroil ns with France and Eussia; n^ 
so mu^ because, of the line of action itself, as by reason of the time 
and the dicumstanoes in which it was pursued — via, immediately 
'after the Italian disaster at Adowa and the weakening of the Triple 
Alliance ; and it wonld be our interest to resist the temptation, 
however attractive ; for even if onr Government were not desirous of 
coming to a positive understanding with France and Busaia, it could 
not possibly be in favour of a misunderstanding with these coantiieB. 
?Yet our Foreign Oftloe seems to have done the exact opposite of 
that which, on this or any reasonable supposition, it should have 
^done ; and the consequence is that the French and Busaian pi^^ 
which were quiet for a time, are again on the warpath, *md the Triple 
Alliance needs no longer fear a between British- 

nation and the Bepublic. Then the policy of the Unionist Goveim- 
ment was really to steer for the Triple Alliance andmaking commpm 
cause with the Powers that compose that League ? Apparently not 
on reflection it will be found that that theory will not bear cxiticism. 

For years past, ever since the parting of the ways at Alexandria, 
no British Government, Liberal or Conservative, has displayed such 
tender consideration and genuine sympathy for French susoeptibilities 
as the present ; and owing to the circumstance that the Bourgeois 
Government is tmly popular and democratic, that friendly feeling has 
cf late been to some extent reciprocated. But it was a good deal mpne- 
than a mere friendly feeling, on our part at least. The chances pf axi^ 
alliance were discussed on^th sides of the Channel, and were qpiu- 
siderably inmeased by the cession to the Bepublic of enpugk Siamese’ 
territoxy to ha^ filmed a vexy substantiai indemxuty Im: u W0l(pcn^ 
Power after:|b Jong aad blc^ It was a large 

only a Cabinet very stroxig m the number of its supporters oould have 
made, and none Cabinet would have fvi^xed to 

entertain. Stilly it vm believed by the vexi|^w who gave theianlqect 
tlmir a^nricn cast upcIPlSia^ 

^ with batter em it 

MBiplaixi bitterly tliat, they, and tfaerefm been 



4$t( ■■■--yim mpom 

4e<xSi^; iMving p^ « twy Bieavy priise to oonc^te mnoB, 
■if 0 - immediately it etm sl^ mcmr 

'. mid '^hitter ':heiv: ■■;■ ^ 

What tlien is ^ OC^ ^at the Foreign 0£$ce waa aiis^ 

ib come to an imder^^ for reasons political 

dyiiaiB^/fmddmilx ^ around and made for the Trij^e AQiam^ 

where it W now found a port of safety. 

This 'tibeoiy, however, seems just as untenable as any of the fora* 
going, if we are to take seriously Ihe aasurances givmi to the House 
of doatmons by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Carson to the effect that no 
alUandahhaiB as yet been ooncluded and no agieement come to with 
any foreign Power whatever. What, then, is the polioy of ihe 
Sovernment ? Apparently splendid ’* isolation. But a little redeem : 
tion suffices to show that this, too, is impossible. Not only does the 
supposition not tally with the sudden and hearty support given to our 
l^ngola expedition by the Powers of the Triple Alliance — so sudden^ 
indeed, that the German press had not yet ooncloded its anti-iEnglish 
campaign when the German Government was already hand in glove with 
our owBr — but it would mean the definite abandonment of our interests 
and the waiving of our rights in Europe ; and this, Mr. Goschen 
assured us, was not the intention of the Cabinet, We still possess 
interee^ on the Continent, and circamstaaGes might yet oblige us to 
safeguard them by force. 

Now, the only interests that Mr. Goschen can have had in mind are 
those involved in the maintenance of the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and the only Power that could be tempted to encroach upon 
these is France. And as France, for military purposes, is no more 
almie than Austria, what it comes to is that Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
contemplates the possibility of our having to defend the Mediterranean 
littoral against Tsardom and the Bepublic combined, with Italy &r our 
Silly. And as Italy is not isolated, this is merely a roundabout way 
Sf saying that England has gone over to the Triple Alliance. 

No sane person will believe that this has been the deliberate 
intmitioit of the present Government for any length of time. The 
description; of their policy by the offensive word *^mad” used by Mr. 
John Mm^ley, in his speech in the House of Commons on 20th March# 
can hardly; perhaps, be justified, but is readily explained by mentally 
grouping tc^^eilber sll the public and contradictory acts of the Govern- 
meat since their accession to office, and ascribing the^ to any one 
individiud or corporatton endowed with a fair degree cf reason^ We 
are ccmfronted with the eltei^ive that they me the work either of a 
mind that is flawed or has undergone a radical change; 

That diange was ssiiiM i^ its best result is that it has 

given us a plan. That such a change has occurred cannot be daubted* 
Is it likely, for uistmice, that Lord SaUsbmy, if the deli mlt all ou ^^ rf 



Siiw^y^/ii^ owtifei^^ would oign |»ttt bf t3i«k 

ribh tsmtory to the people who now grudge £500,000 of lEgyptsan 
ibqiiey, to he employ^ in Elgypt’e defence, jiut tb spite ns ? IWonld 
Ite hm done it e few loOal^ if he had h^ l^ben^ 

4diip of State towards thb iTiniple Alliance 7 Ageing: hed^ ^ been 
sainded to join the (^itKdi Fb^ would he hare idlowSd the Enropeu^ 
/'oonoert " to sexenMe Abdul Hamid the clement ^ conrtiers 
oaill itim--4o %B baa^ accompaniment of the groans o| A itetyred 
people, and tbns to drown the voice of England and humanity ? ^ 

«Bk these questions is to answer them. The Government’s resolye to 
4ibrow in the lot of the Empire with that of the Central Potters td! 
Europe is obviously of rapid growth and of very recent date. It 
oertattiy did, not spring from any popular movement in the country. 
Nothing, indeed, is lees popular than the Triple Alliance here or on 
the Continent- — outside of Germany. It is^ regarded as a sort of holy 
o>nd dynastic League of Crowned Heads representing Divine Bight^, 
political Christianity, and undiluted militarism, leagued together to 
defend downtrodden peoples against Buddha and other inaccessible 
'enemies. Whether, our advances having been rejected ungraciously 
by France and Bussia, the impulse to make arrangements with the 
group of Powers proceeded from within or without, whether it was 
the outcome of supercabinetic iuOuences, as on the Continent, or of the 
domination of some one strong mind within, is a question of no real 
importance. The main consideration is that this impulse was actually 
given and led to the wished for results. 

After the long interview between the Kaiser and Sir Frank 
Lasoelles on the morrow of the battle of Adowa, after Mr. Chamberlain^s 
frank speech on the 20th March, after the remarkably promiit co-opera^ 
tim of the Powers of the Triple Alliance in the matter of the Dongola 
^pedition, after Italy’s vote of thanks to Great Britain, the honorary 
«oolonelc^ conferred upon the Emperor of Austria, and the deliberate 
use of tfe words ** staunch allies,’^ as applied in the House of Commons 
to the Italiaiw— to say nothing of numerons other equally unmistak- 
able signs and symbols — few people will doubt that our Government 
has at lastcrossi^ the B^icon that separated them from Borne and the 
'IViple Alliance. And there are no reasonable grounds for doubt ; Those 
who are of a more sceptical turn of mind may still, perhiqpsi, n^e on 
one band that no Britisb Government would venture to hamper 
its freedom by a written agreement, and that we have 

Mr. Carson’s word for it that no such aUiance 
np, and^ on the that^^ idiort of our ibrmai adherence 

tKi! the League would drawbi^ But 

these <4:jectiDn8 a^^^ to the jda anderstudy 

in the Commote they are half-'trnlAs w^^ the 

liioatha of politi^^ ccmtmnaiiQnal catwcrh at question 



Whcst ihM iB n wli^ cet^ 

Miily ezQbairr atid y%lit posably ^iD|>«i(>miBe aur 

ivord iB a boi^ Tke Triple AlHaaoa 

Bbi^ibBd to f 0 r about Ibe aame period of time for whidi tbe piefieiii 
Wmonifit €abfn€^ the ordmaiiy oouTBe ei thingB> eo&lisate ix» 

office^ Bat ihe 0^ thiagB is not precisely ordinary just xiowv 
and the Unmnurf^ j^y m oonfidentiy rely at least apon a Seooad 
term of if riot a third. The need of a formal deed; ther^^ore^ 
is obviatedv And, in any case, tbe mrangement must haye come aB»a 
godsflOQil tp;^bo^ parties to it. Whatever indulgent fneads may say to 
the Alliaace was hit hard tbe Abyssiniaxk 

Kegits. It still retained its name, bat had considerably changed ^ ita 
character. Of course, nothing is so plaetio as iigares, and a; Aldlfi^ 
atatisticid juggler would easily make them prove that Italy was aa 
stiong after the seiies of defeats that culminated in the disaster of 
Abbacarima or Adowa as before. 

* And it is quite true that the Itidian forces in Africa did not exceed 
70,000 men all told ; that their standing army at home amounts to 
about 230,000, and that in war time Italy is courteously believed to- 
be able to put, roughly speaking, a million and a half in the field,, 
to say nothing of her territorial militia, which is estimated at another 
miUkn. It is natural, therefore, that her losses in Abyssinia should 
have been compared to what a Parliamentary orator once described as 
a flea-Mte in tbe ocean. But for all that, Italy was seriously weakened, 
as a strong and vigorous man might be who has suddenly had a 
paralytic stroke. From a military point of view the loss cannot be 
gauged merely adding up the number of slain and wounded. 
The loss of prestige and other imponderabUia must also be taken into- 
account. The army of a civilising Power claiming to rank with the 
nughtiest on the globe, is driven like a flock of sheep by a horde of 
greasy savages with a leaning towards bloodshed, cruelty, and Christ!** 
AUity; and that great Power is forced to take its whipping Ineekly,. 
to give Up all its ambitious plans and projects, and sue for peace. 
These ^ the hard f^ The paper facts deal with millions of troops,; 
inexhaUstilfle stores qi war, ma indomitably and martial spirit, 

But latter are untrustworthy or subjective.^’ ItaHan soldiera 
ate brai^ mi<mgih, go ; but their best friends admit thab 

they are imroflS^aikfly f^^ and lacking in that epiritr 

qi ^mUmriasm for irhyN - no amount of smmniiitio]i oaa^ eompensate^ 
Th^ Icmght beroicaDy for lives at Adowa, or Abbckiariiiia, but>. 
on ^ whole, th^ have a strcmg prejudice against ririring them at all>. 
When reb^rtom up in the middle of Huirch, the 

ground tonmed to idfiv^cfoued and^ s^ the recruits^ Jive 

Munfowd des^Ptons esc^^ to fo twenty^our htmm 

M wmf 4ay and every lught im»^t raiiawaf 



fall regii&eiitiiia, to l^rdV, Switzer- 
^That ismy cr liiay not lio a lieMthy hdniBii 
aplHt ; but it is elixir that tracnsloms xong^ 

materials into dificiidiii^^^^^ ? - t , , , 

5 ThSn bomes tile fiziaxidM 6i the "biatter, whsoh it wonld be 

ungraeioUB to dwell uponv even more disMi^^ 

miMtaiy, But at ieest it more speedily nmedieS.^^ 

wounds theie k bribin^ there are ph^riaaui 

The diffieulti^^^^ intexest tiiem^ for without that, but a 
short spaee Of time separated Italy from financial ruin/ abd ferhapia 
from some^ing comparatively worse. For, after all, the Italian people 
esue little about the Triple AlliancS, and such attention as they give 
it in^^e 8^ their sufferings is decidedly unfavourable. 

The course of action it implies may, from the almost inaccessible 
point of view of ‘^higher politics,’^ be extremely salutary; but it 
originated in a palace, and it appeals but faintly to the imnates of 
hovels. It has ever gone hand in hand with increasing, grinding, and 
unprodnctiTe taxation ; with the epidenrie emigration fever ; wi& the 
total disappearance of the large class of the lowest self-supporting 
layer of society. It has likewise been characteriaed-<~and not in Italy 
only— by the rapid decay of Pariiamentarism, whiohj whether a 
blessing or a curse, is lamented by the people, who deem it a vUst 
machine for the crushiDg out of all abuses. Now, there were cpinoui 
signs in Italian hospitals, prisons, and churchyards iatidy that the 
Triple Alliance and all its works ran the risk of being swept away 
by a high democratic wave. And thg dyncsty had identified itseff 
with the Triple Alliance. 

Bat the change wrought by the rout of the Itidians imA 
in the power of that League of Peace for good or evil is too evident 
to need formal proof. It can be reduced to a simj^e sum in tiie rule 
of three. If Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy— when Italy was 
vigcrofis and solvent — ^were just strong enough to balance an nnpre^ 
pared Bnssia and France, what is the relation of the Alliance of the 
three firstnaanied Powm-^ — ^Italy being disorganised and practioaliy 
Insolvent^to Buasia, Tnrk^, and all the Balkan PepinBalsi^ 

with the solitary exoe^on of Bonmania ? The reply is obvioas. 
The one league had lost considerably, the other had gained 
ecmtiderably in streugti^ The balance was disturbed, and' Bhighuid 
alone, mssting tiie lifter of the 

position tO'''ie8tora:'.equ£^^ ^ - 

It was then that Gemany, Teoognising that tiie payellmlogical 
h^ whetis in motion ; snd she 

has not had lemg ib wtit It v^:^ it 

rggems^ to insny even now ti^t the sormiBn eauM by the Bmser’s 
tnlfgrsin BtilV STibnistii and that we ]iavw''niiade :fn«]^ 



ftUme wiiile keeping oar backs smrely tamed npon Im two siliML 
ISe German press was grambling at Bntiah BelfiduieBB,.jaMi to 
keep api-appearanoeB, after ike Triple JSluttkee bad; par ’111^ | 
but whether we spebk henoeforward pf the Triple or ^e Qaadik|de 
Jlllianoe, it is pretty enetein that the dream of an Angb’^tastbiiaf i^^^^^^ 
of an Anglo-^iQpp*^tmaiaii League 
. aua end. ' ■ - 

SpieBkiDg>^€ioreticallyj and with his fancy irntrimoittelled by the' 
nnpalatable, bob sblid, facts that confront the practical statesman, 
ontsidcii, who shonld consider the subject from standpoint 
Englii^a peace and prosperity would feel naturally disposed to 
advocate an idiiance, or agreement, with Russia and France. With 
^e latter country we have no commercial rivalry to speak of f with 
' the former no clashing of vital political interests. A league the^ 
three Powers might impose permanent peace npon all European 
nations and give the work of civilisation many another fruitful impetus. 
And the feeling in favour of this combination was not only strong in 
England, but was still rapidly growing. We had gracefully allowed 
France to win the game of chess played on the Siamese board, and, 
eaving and excepting the Egyptian skeleton or mummy in the cup- 
board, were on more friendly Wms with that country since M. 
Bouigeoia came into office than at any time during the existence of 
the Tbixd B^blia 

With Russia also we were feeling our way gradnally, and seeing 
it too— in a glass darkly perhaps, but still trying to believe much that 
we heard, and hoping that sh^ would forgive or help our unbelief. 
Had it not been for the Christian Armenians and the Brathen Chinee, 
our relations with the Tsardom would have proved as smooth as 
our dealings with France, provided that the Egyptian question were 
left out. But the Russian as well as the French press employed 
oveiy conceivable method to fan the flame of jealousy, distrust, and 
hatred between the two peoples. Facts might have supplied them 
with ways and means in abundance ; but they largely patronised 
fiction as well ; and Russian newspapers, having primed their readers 
wirii dreadful stories of Anglo-African briigi|||dage, gravely explained 
the delay of the steamer in which Mr. Cecil Rhodes was coming to 
England by afeatmaeiits regarding the ex-Premier which were not 
only tranqiarently and ludicrously false, but within a measurabla 
distance of libel This attitude, which these facts pre-suppose, 
is to bu regretted if a friendly understanding tetween ISngland and 
Eusala is in desirabic* There was sure to be fridaon snoogh 
in the diiteuaxy course^^^^o^ things without going to work to produce it 

In the Bbr East, for instance, diffienltiee h^ brewiog afaioe 

the treaty of Shi^^ imd tito caldton is not of Engliih^ ma^ 



- las 4e» 

Cfttnftj iii; a vbM aiid fertile eoantry, and it wi^ riot Icmg m 
^gjwf^ of tli4 , Chinaiten. Blind ai^ Ke la 

diHWied to iw^^VpiKllMkited^ ^ of 
raaber of bU hetxB and of bk 

may not crop up in an bnt itUeawell 

within the ^bem of pra^i^ and onr Ministem are lud to 

have found Enetiak news somewhat one-sided. Her offidil inform^^ 
tion is also xHimifodnid our prtdessional^fKjlitioaii^^^^^^^a^ 

least bave louxid k^s^ instance, sometime in Pebrnari^^M^ 
remember aright a question was asked and replied to, but not aiisiteiie4 
in the Hoose of Commons, ab^ New Siberian Baile^ay, Wti 
OUnu^ obaracterised as unfounded the rumonr thife Eussia bad 
obtained from China by treaty the right of carrying her railway line 
foom Nertsbinsk to Vladivostok Tsitsikbar in Mandsbooria. Mr. 
Curzon was perfectly right. The rnmour was false, abBolutely false. 
Eussia bad neither sought nor obtained any such right; nor did she 
need it. What is true is this. Some French engineers baye received 
a concession from China for the constrnction of the Mandshoorian line ; 
they have no better investment, domestic or colonial, for their money 
than in Mandshooria, bat that of coarse has nothing to do with the 
Russian Government, which is not the keeper of engineers, and cannot 
be made answerable for their doings. They will be financed by the 
bank lately founded with French and Rassian money; bat that again 
is another stozy, and in politics there should be no digressionv There 
is no jealousy between France and Rassia on the subject ; and arrange- 
ments will be made for the issue of through tickets vid Tsittikhar. 

But be these rumours false or true, the fact remains that England’s 
advances to Rassia — and we did make advances-^were met with 
a ‘"cold shoulder.” And the Russian press was delighted thereat. 
The Nbvoi/e Vremya asked, but a few days ago, whether England 
would in future foolishly flatter herself that her friendship was sooght 
aftmr or even regarded as desirable by any great European Power. 
This was a puerile remark, and had better be left unsaid. To 
have to reject any nation’s offer of friendship, is an act so ungracious 
vok itseff-^however indispmmable it may be— that it needs no further 
.sting.: ■■ ■ ;■ 

In i^te of this animus on the part of the Russian^-ns also of the 
Ffttach^^ress, the popular feeing in England k 8tfmi|^ la fovour 
of a frieG^ytundertiia^ing with both thes^ oonntriei. ^ffik k the 
first aim and otgeot iff what Mr. Chmnberlatn would ideal 
pgEtks. And the peb{fo» of Great Britain wcntid niofe grudge laxge 
ooaoesshMia, Budi Ml thoae^i^ the 

the purpose of cementing a firieiidahip wfakb a eika ^^w that it 

oBght to grow of itself. The advantil^es of Ihk 
Pnwan oonoenied, but to all Europe, axn so Obid^ ibat^^k needkae 
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becBwiittal^a^in^ ; 

ii^it!^diatiait to discoid tfae ^ 

«Ntt» iie o witnBBs oi thfi Moat poUtaoal ejukogeei, 

^ approved tbo adiien»e^ bat bare promptly oaarri^ iii mat, ^ 

«tid li^uoder IIL ««•• inn «]KHie void Wm good M • 

BiitllMl &e ihecHtul. l%e itatoBmu 

fMCta, rad, anfoitnnately, be cumoli (dtea ereete ray. He 
<i6ii!li!!m^ to to Idara#, 

tbeflo are tmiBinB party politknto 

fleldom retaimi in hk memory b^ond the term during wbi<^ hie ?pa^ 
k iU thus that Lord Salisbury^ Qahiimt k m 

rath^ than in set terms * — of haying imdone the 
IjlB 'Owd and of the Liberfd Government, which eucseessfully deared^tto 
l^und fbr an understanding with France. 

" : But regard question from a lass obtuse angle of vision than ; 
that of the political partisan, it is difficult not to see that the agree*^ 
Triple Alliance and the conBequent advance 
Upon Aha^eh or Dongola, was the very best possible move under the 
diuamstaiide^^ w^ not of our own (»’eatmg. It is all veiy 

well to yeiin and strive for an alliance with France and Kussia. But 
a fmiik offer of friendship is one thing, and self-humiliation is another. 
Great Britain is not yet reduced to the r61e of St. Elizabeth. It was 
impossible to go on indednitely making concessions and poeketing 
Blights. BusSia, Who once offered to dissect Turkey and ** go halves *’' 
with England, feels that she can now dispense with our goodwili 
there, and with France and Germany at her back, would gladly go and 
do likewise in the Far East. Apparently the only favour we are still 
eapable of doing her is an indirect one- — quitting the Mediterranean 
imd making place for the combined fleets which defend the Bight 
JDiviae and the Bights of Man : the negation of democracy and ^e 
ghnious right of revolution. France, too, has little more to ask of us, 
ez^pt the evacuation of Egypt and the ahanflonment of Italy, 

Wore wU, me we, prepared to comply with these demands and theu 
to listen widi sweet hui^^ to the goading remarks of the Busaian 
sod French press upon Brithffi cowardice and the necessity of ooinpelUng 
John Bull further to dkgoige his iU-^gotten goods ? Is Eg^ really 
to be left invIlB owu'd^ m any sense diffiMent ftom that in whi^ 
Indian wlsm duly trU^^ way she shouM wiBrbe^|weini^^ 

* Fn^na purely party point of view it ie ueu-ni.>>liing what a weakattaiok waa Boado 
on the Otwernment by Mr. Morley and his frirnrin on ttareh 20. Mr. Moii^VliaK;^ 
inn» aiinsd at the evaonation of BSgypt, which, whatever may be urged ia favour of 
ii on alwuncl grounds. 1* - utirriy oati-ide the sphere of patactieal {mUtica. was 
fei! by the rank and fne of ihe Oppoaition, who lo«t themaolvm in vn^ 
eetaiL } The ienw of the laberal atOMh, if it Siad any, Uy in easiihaiikiiig tho awlilen 
cham of front by the GeyemineBt in Slvrppe, aUd dejdctiig the probabla 

viHile^nctiota ef fbat BMBnRktbsa'ttoVe.' '* 





■ WMttid afid m<m aldita ?:. Ig ikm ime ^Et^lkhaMm in ten, nay in 
A%|nkftnd, nnoisoted l)y tlte bine ef really 

in itiB of hearts dias^p^m of iifafe;"i^^ pi' lfelie speech 

fflade-^ by Mft; Oluunberiidii on Maroh f20f ; We oannot^ of course^ 
a fitatOBman to lay down the printslpde tihat £|gypt ia not to be 
ovacnated. Biplomaibte, no less than legal, fiction has a recognised 
eta^s in h^ formal respeot^ But it is 

idle to blink feeling of the nation ia abrongly o^pjoeed 

to Ihe poli^ of *■ the evacaation of Egypt ad 

India lb liitaid be relegated to the sphere of ideal poiii;icB. Ar 
It WotM oar dbvions interest to remain in if it weed 

tiot The few politicians who en||Pain religioafl 

on that score, would do well to draw a practical 
lesson from the Armenian massacres, and the consmentidns objections 
which even Christian Powers may occasionally feel to put an end 
to nameless barbarities. If we ever leave Egypt, we deliver ap 
the country to a race whose instincts may at any time prove stronger 
than their training ; and it may then be too late to stop wanton 
bloodshed and to prevent nameless crime. Daring the reign of 
Tsar Nicholas L, all England would have cried out against the 
injustice of ‘‘vivisecting” Turkey and taking, say Armenia, as our 
share of the spoils. Butin the reign of Tsar Nicholas IL English 
men and women endowed with the most tender consc^oes would 
have willingly sacrificed much if we could only have seized and saved 
Armenia from the Turks. They would have got over the difficult 
of the apparent injustice. Even Christian Powers differ widely one 
from another ; and in politics, as in private life, if you wish a thing 
done well, you had better do it yourself. As long as we remain in 
Egypt, we can safely undertake to safeguard it from horrors anidogous 
to those which set the Christians of Europe aghast in Armenia. 
And that alone is a boon for which Christian Europe might feel 
graitdfttl. 

The argument drawn from our obligationB to the Egyptians has 
been so often developed that it needs no special emphasis here. 

After ethical considerations of this kind, it sounds somewhat sordid 
and selfish to lay stress upon mere political interests. But life as well 
as politics has a real no less than an ideal side, and like t!M>' the 
mbcm it is 'die fi>rmer that is always turned towards ns. Ev^ Potm in 
the struggle^or netioMland political existence, indefadgably iseelee its 
oWh good and the goods iff rivals and neighbours. Germany 

idsea no opportunity 6C nnp^^ hour in Europe and in 

Africh. Eranoe i^^ only by conoeBBions and 

fiua^ no colonial pror 
poty nnolalmed, took a' brigtuds^ and attacked 

the Abyssiniana ; and now EasBia W lewdly seised ujpp^^^ 
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itf'lUto biag ^ina and 
l^are distiibation of Turkey maj be, it k 

bare no abate of Iba iq^ ; and it k eqnally dear tbat EngUutd would 
Ibake a briber and a ue^vunselSsb use of it ^n any Bower m £ 

This may Bound pba^mcid, but it k abednteiy true, and k would be 
mere bypobriey to deny it. Seeing then al^ dber Gforemdi^tB; 
are looldng idm ^ of tbeir peoplesj even 

interests dire^y c^^ the demands of equity and the eit^ndes 
of bumanii^^ Is there any conceivable reason why we ihonld do et 
wise i^en (nn%t^ happen to harmonise with the cause of Jnstiow 
and dtilifs^ If the greed and selfishness of other nationB deinivw 

Ingiend of IPP share in Turkish territory, it would be rank madneaa 
0 % her part to approve their conduct and to second it by giving up< 
that whidi die already possesses. This proposition, in its preset^ 
ioinii is not perhaps in keeping with the strict demands of inters- 
riationd comity. But our diplomatists, let us hope, wilF succeed, at; 
least, in finding a suitable formula in which to embody it. We are- 
in Egypt : that is the hard fact. We shall evacuate it when, in tha 
opinion of our statesmen, we can do so with ^opriety. Such is the 
theory. Hie one belongs to practical, the other to ideal politics. 

Now, if this be so, we had no alternative but to throw in onr lot 
vnth Italy and the Triple Alliance, after the disastrous engagementa 
at Ambi Aladgi, Makalleh, and Abbacarima. It would have been still 
bett^ had our statesmen foreseen these reverses two years ago (as 
everybody on the oontiuent foresaw them, including General Baratieri 
himself on the eve of his departure for Erythrea), and dissuaded Italy 
from a line of aoticm which it is impossible to believe that Grispi,* 
who carried it out, approved. But whoever may be responsible for 
these (miminal blunders, the fact will not be called in question, that 
they threatened to incapacitate Italy from fbrther partidpation, on 
equal terms, in the Triple Alliance. This was proclaimed by Prince 
lEfieunarck’s organ, the Hamburger NachrieMcn^ and was implied by 
the Andrian Nme Freie Pmse, and various papers of the trro Tentcmio 
Powers^ And Italy, detached from the Triple Alliance, would have 
been fdee^ to gravitate to France. There would have been no alter-^ 
native. Hie practical outcome would have assumed the shape and 
form of a FraecD-Bmo-Italian alliance, which must have been followed 
sooner mr later by onr retirement from the Mediterranean and the 
evaonatfon of J^yph Dongola Expedition dierribre has ifoh 

proved very helpful to the Italians at Kassala and in Africa geneipWy^ 
it hna reindated them la the eyes of Esiope, which is more 

* Tliia coBTiciioii, liasfidiupon the velMniown foot that Kink Humbert ia to a greai 
c i!p:it Lia own fordfrtf Befirelar^’, aa ii|K.n Sigoor Oriapi’a repeated video mUiora pro-^ 
boqve, deUriora argvor, and the andden ciiai:fro that haa taken p|aoe in the pdittoal. 
situation aiuce Kodini'a acceaaioa to oft-ce, make it probable that Oavori's greatesi 
aUheeafor has not yet retired for good into private life. 
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isiporta&be atht not lose W Power . 

yet, and baxikrQjp|(7 will be stated off We are ^ 

oommitted to EgypA and the Meditermniui and & JfTtrytiiiDg else 
which that neoesBaxily inai^lieB. And t£t is ndN^Kitoiy! 

Bat the'^ne g^eat .objection to the* l^Hple^^ Qdadxn 
iwto^inat irorMitg^liaid against it. The evmW^^ 

to be upset again the mere laws of Nature, to say 
eUdeat^TS 0^ men^ Contemporary Btatesmen can hi^ly to eocpeii^M 
to toto.lcmg news of things ^ ^t^^ do the tost imdto thy 

OttiMtanbeSr and, like Micawber, wait for something to tom aSid 
rtodto snocessful. The Triple Alliance, u it w 

ocmtdhne to^ b^^ called, has been described as a ^leag^^ <1^ based 
on A ^fenoe of the status quo. But, as oar best military authorities in 
Egypt tell ns, defence to be effective mast sometimes become attack. 
Whether sach is the case as between the Franoo-Rossian and the Central 
Eor^pean gronp of Powers is a complicated question. Bat if it be 
so, "the natiohs composing the Triple Alliance would never venture to 
carry out an aggressive policy of the kind. It is almost impossiblo 
to picture to one’s midfcs eye Germany, with any number of allies, 
declaring war upon Russia, who has time, and practically eternity, to 
recover from her wounds, and take revenge upon her neighbonr. And 
if that be so ; if Time and Nature are on Russia’s side, and if , over 
and above this advantage, which might for a time be counteractod, 
she can choose her own opportunity, safe from attack, it is as clear aa 
a sum in 'addition that the Italo-Teutonic Alliance is but a temporary 
makeshift — from the standpoint of ideal politics. Any port in a. 
storm is the maxim of the practical statesman. ^ 

But if there be some feats which, however natural and even neoes* 
sary they may appear, the Triple Alliance cannot, « by its very nature,, 
hope to uudertake, there are others, well within the range of practical 
politics, which it might advantageously for its members seek to accom- 
plish^ One of these, which would prove at the same time a trust- 
worthy test Off Germany’s readiness to promote the real interests of 
file Alliance, is solidarity in the Far East. If the Triple orQaadruple 
Alliance is and wishes to be to any extent what it declares itself, thmi 
it oonld not make a more fatal mistake than in alienating toe aym-^ 
pathies of Ji4»an« The Mikado is the natural ally of Englaoid, ttaly 
Germany, and Ansttia* If Germany acts npon this self-endent prin- 
ciple, our poUiybidatosall^^^^^ If she persists in ptoytog mtoBtoaia’a 
hands in Corea and China, then toe inference is that for Gennany the- 
Trsple AUtoaoe m ^ afitoed 

atotking horse, hs^d preptoing tihe way for a 

Rasto-Geman crucial qneMmii al pneent, and 

it k devootly to to hoped tost irho now dearly seen 

toat oni odontol and foreign pdioy are but two aiiqpebts of one and toe 



liBiet qigyei^D, eonudentioD. It k 
impoaBible to hold , with hiia» wild hant with the hoando. An 
: paid; him to fatten hk 

^ h^ to .ftn pigs to saiaety oq^vdi^, a^^ , 

; impose a black fastW next, on the ground tha^Jh this way 

ifte fat and the lean wi^ld be nnif onxdy distlibi^^ thronghoM' the 
ammals’ boc^, and l&e igniting bacon wohld be ** nneqtiiilled.^ It 
wonM be ma^ j&t?* Mr^ Chambezlain or 

h^Nistm ” to be deluded in im amJ^ns 

by tbe d^omaUc repress of any foreign Power irUteyni^. And 
. -whatever iit|pments may be urged to the contrary^, it k la^ the lift 
. inc(^ l^t, so long as Germany continnes in Fai^ 

Eiu^ to maintain laer hostile attitude towards Great Britain, however 
Inmidly she may show herself elsewhere, it will be premature^ to 
apeak of the Quadruple Alliance. 

E. J. DiLLom^ 
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T here is a ten^^cy in certain quarters to represent the Boers 
as a peaGe-loying.^and non-aggressive race, and to obardStense 
British interferences with them as selfish and oppressive. Sudh a 
view is discreditable to England, and on that ground alone it shonld 
be received with suspicion. But fortunately it admits of a very 
complete answer. * All that is necessary is a full knowledge of libe 
facts; for the history of the relations which England has from time 
to time assumed towards the Boers shows that in these interferenceB 
the British Government have had one or both of two sufidcient object 
in view — ^the protection of the coloured races, or the maintenance of 
the interests of South Africa as a whole. 

At the outset it is desirable to determine with some accnracy to 
whom the term is applied. The word Boer/’ or farmer, indicates in 
general the rural settlers of South Africa who are of mixed Dutch 
and French origin ; and the term is so used by writers, such as 
Captain Percival, who visited the Cape of Good Hope while it ufas 
still a Dutch possession. During the years 1835 qpd 1838 a large 
proportion — some 10,000 in number — of this rural population emi^ 
grat^ from the Cape Colony into the interior, and the tem has 
nance ^is event been practically limited to these expatriated 
But even this does not fully explain its vanous uses : for in coarse of 
time the emig|aint Boers became organised into two semi-iiidepnijdent 
repul^liea^ and the South Afncan BepnbllUi 

Yi^ ; dealings of England with the former have been 

mainly while the dealings ci England with ti» latter have 

1^^ by no meaim -iqpgjjge, the gnater 

^ iias caused its inhabitants^ ^6 Boers, 

io , the term, Ip iome extent, in eonuDOB j^laaoe. It 
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miuil be Temembered, tlicn^re/ti^ in Bpea^uiig (j{ tl^e reiat^cmB 
the Boen^ allihoqgh it is the Bom w t£e ^ 
are priniBu^j in&ated, ihe application of term is not limited to 
^ daring the earlier stoges ^ the illation 

Boers were regarded li practically one people^ and tlie Tmsv^ ^ 

no existence for politaeal pnrpSses before TeGOgnitk>h 

pendenoe of Pretc»^ts and his followers by the Sand Biver Conren^on 

vin orfo to find the commencement of England^ rela^oni^ 
the Bom we .mst go baqk to the year 1888, At the 

ym j&e^ m enterprising section of the emigrant fame^^l^ 

the Orange l^rer district under Pi^r Betief, crossed the Ibrske^ 
l^rg» Natal. On Febrnaiy 4 Eetief and his oonip^ions 

were troi^ murdered by Dingan, the Znla king; and 

9^ mnrder was avenged by the Boers under Andi^ 

Bc|!^;^ns. Meanwhile, that is to say at the end of the year, Durban 
Wlti» opeapiod by a small force of Biitish soldiers under Major Charted 
of Durban was effected under a prodamation of Sir 
Oeozgh Napier, dated November 14, 1838 ; and the purpose of 
ih 0 first active interference with the Boers by the British Ck>vemment; 
was, as stated in this proclamation, to put an end to the nnwraranted 
oopapation of the territories belonging to the natives by certain emi? 
grants iroxn the Cape Colony, being subjects of BSr Majesty.” The 
soldiers, however, did not interfere when the Boers withdrew from 
the coast into the interior. On the contrary, the town of Maritsbnrg 
was founded by the emigrants in the following year, and in January 
1840 the combined forces of Panda (brother of Dingan) and Pretorius 
< advanced into Zoluland, and fought a battle, which resulted in the 
defeat, and snbseqnent death, of Dingan. On his return to Nataly: 

^ PVetoritn issued, on February 14> 1840, a proclamation, in which he^ 
as ** Commandant'-Geiieral of the Bight Worshipful Volksraad of the 
Sbu^ Afiican Society of Fort Natal,” (1) declared Panda to be King 
of the Zulns in the place of Dingan, and (2) assumed possession of 
the whoJe of Natal. And almost contemporaneously the Britirib farce 
was withdrawn from Durban, under instructions inm the 

Althougli Bir Gfeorge Napier repeatedly refused a formal acknow- 
ledgmmit the ib^ of the Boers, as thus orgatused* ^^^^^^^ 

was no intend further to inteifere w^ thm r imd 

they were: now in a fair way of achieving their independence. W^t 
led to theveaUMiahm^tol s Brirish admi^ waa the fbUowing 

Mieumstimoe. Ibwai^ the year 1840 Pretmdaa 

a chief, 3d N'ca]^ who liv^ with h» people ^ iaBe|i 

^ In this raid -N*oapai’s 

wantosbr shot dow^ his m^t^ driTan off, apd 
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Wveiitm young children cajptn and away aa slaves. 

This dangOrous and barbaroos action pxovok^ an outbnrst of mdigna- 
tion in Oape Colonyj, and compelled the BritiEh Qoverninent to 
establish an elective oontz^ oT^ the Boers inNat^. : 

Oii h once sent a 

250 men to ^e Uiogaisi Bljrer to watch the movements the Boers^ 
a^ px^ent the repie^ so dangerous an expediticm ; and the 
same lime he applied for fresh instructions from the Home 
ineidii;^^^ a OommissLoner, Mn Oldete/was despatohed;^^^^ 

Dul'btiiii^ and BritiBh authority was effectively established. CloS^ ^ 

aiiived ;at"^I)nrban on May 1, 1843. Fall instructions as to th# 
nature of the administration, and the methods by which it was to be ^ 
establiBhed, had been received in a despatch of Lord Derby (then Lord 
Stanley), dated December 13, 1842. The Boers were, in the first 
plaice^ to have an opportunity of stating the natnre of the institutiona 
under which they desired to live. For this purpose the CommiBsibner 
was directed to call them together on his arrival. It was hot 
posed, however, to confer legislative authority upon them as yet, axid 
thtre were certain limits within which this freedom of seledfii^ hia 
to be exercised. In the first place, no distinction or disqtmlificalliilht 
feunded on colour, origin, language, or creed,” was to be reobgniimd^ 
In the second, no aggression upon natives beyond the 
to be sanctioned. And in the third, slavery, in any shape oir fblmi, 
was to be absolutely unlawful.” Subject to these restrictioias, the 
Boers were free to choose their own constitution. 

1 think it probable [Lord Derby says] looking to the nature of the 
population, that they wiU desire those institutions to be founded on the 
Dutch, rather than on the English model, and, however little some of those 
inatitutions may be suited to a more advanced state of dvilbation, it is the 
de^e of Her Majest/s Government that in this respect the contentment of 
the emigtants, ratlier than the abstract merits of the institutxoDS, should 
guide our decision.’' 

With these facts and this despatch before us, it is impossible not 
to- recognise both that the action of the British Government in thus 
reasBsrtmg its a^^ the Boers was justified by dreumsbmjg^ 

mod that the manner in which this purpose was effected 
reiMOxmlde oomphulnt. The mistake which had been ixisde 

in issimcung^ ^^ Dutch settlers in the 0a|^ 

-;^llie Bnglish iustitutioDLS upon an eliexi pOOple^ 

wiss^^ i^ in Hatid. And in forming an es^mnte Off the 

^M^rOoter of the Boers, and in passing judgment upon the sifibequeni. 

is /esseml^' to ;rem^ the' . 

e^piiftablA nature Of the aduinutration first establitMljpMiiA to oonsider 
whfltwm the wMbh induoed them to ptawe .themselves a 

, antho^ of Bngland. 



V are ofi% too f»|i^ AocsGitdi^^^^ 

the 'Niiia])'£^ penoiis ol llie 

yiativee that terrife^, belonged to by ri^ 

Witk^ of onliiithtiuni: a very large: 

neeesAiry lor the iap|p(Mrt of a Boer family ; imd for the teiviiiig ^ 
hie fiooke a^ htade^^ all the labonr of hhi fam) eibept 4[>f 

im^ervikum, he !rbe 

Briti^ anthooehii^^^^ a difierent view oti both p(^tB/ lie 
Ooart of NiM to satisfy the tdaims of the Boers^ 

decidom^ leoG^ised the right of the natives to a fur pit)|jK3rtim^ 

the dissatisfaction engendered by these decMois; 
ipd retam to their patriarchal system of dealing %ith 

nitiVee, that caused Pretorins and the majority of the eiii%imnt 
isfrinjara from Natal. Pretorios and his immedi^e 

lowers retired beyond the Vasl ; others rejoined their kinsmen in 
the Orange Biver district, and the place of b^ was afterwards £lled 
by the British emigrants who, arriving between the years 1848-5}, 
f(»med the basis of the present European population of the cdony; 
In short, whatever grievances the Boers may have had in the Ospe 
Colony, they had no grievances in Natal; and the reasons which led 
them to withdraw again — ^the greed of land and the desire to treat 
tiie natives as seemed good. in their own eyes — were reasons whidb 
oonld only inflaence a people grievously deficient in both humanity 
and civiliMtion. 

In order to understand the circamstanoes which led to the 
recognition of the independence of the Boers in the Transvaal (1852); 
and the Orange Biver Sovereignty (1854), it is necessary to refer 
very briefly to the general position of the Europeans at this period of 
South African history^ At this time the Enropeans numbered, let ma 
say, 200,000, and the natives 2,000,000, a number ten times as great. 
The latter, especially the military branches of the Bantn family, were 
in a bonstant state of warfare with each other, and ready at any 
momeift to oombiH and attack the Europeans. For twenty years, 
from 18i33 to 1853, British soldiers were employed in almost a6&* 
tijdinoim wmt^ n to secure the safety of the Eun^peaim, 

jj^tish Sovernment bore almost the entire cost and bnrd^a of tibese 
Kaffir wan. I have already spoken of the Boen in NataL Aa risgaids 
the Bpen in genend; the British Government at first endeatmtied to 
aeenre the double |rarpoie of protecting the natives agaizat nnautboHeed 
enbaxMchments arid of j^yenring the outbreaks consequent upcm stufii 
enbroachmmits, by en^^ aiHanoes with certaih ehi^ whom 
they deemed weU-disqpoebji and capable. Tids system, htrirew, IMte 
doim with the Kaffir liar of 1846^7 ; and in' 1^7 

more aelive poll^ whi iidltatod^^^ Harij Smith, ^ 
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^ ^ Htnry Stnil3i pNxiiwiiadBA^ SiitiBii 
aaibOKity 4 DYev oountry butwees the Ofanj^ a&d YmI ^van end 
the BiikeniBbOTg, an^ coaititoted «M tensed 

the OfMge Boers withm 

trore pieced sitder a eepan^ British offieiah and the boondiin^ 

^e Hitives, the Qri^iMS west, and the Basatos on. the east^ 

Sir. Harry Snath had withdrawn, the Boere 
frithin the Sovei^ignfy, assisted by a force of Boers from beyond the 
'y«yfci; v^Yt%\p^^ joint foroea of the insnrgentB under Pretonns 

were defe%ted^^^^^ at the battle of Boomplaats, oa 

A^^nst 29;1iB The insurgents then dispersed ; and PretorixiB was 
outlawed and retired with his following across the Vaal. In 18^ 
hostilities were resumed by the British Qo^ernment against the Safiis. 
This war, which lasted fiom 1851 to 1853, was really a tequel to Ihe 
« war of the axe” (1846-7), and while it was in progress, and every 
available soldier was engaged in the defence of the eastern frontier of 
the Cape Cfelony under Sir Harry Smith in person, Pretorius sent a 
communioation to Major Warden, the British Resident in .the 
Sovereignty, stating that unless a pardon was granted to himsdtf; and 
his own independence with that of his followers beyond the Vaal was 
reoognised, he would! raise the Boers in the Sovereignty. As Sir 
Harry Smith was unable to spare a sufiBcient, or indeed auy fon^ 
Pretorius’s demands were oonc^ed, and it was under these cirdum* 
stances that a recognition of the independence of the Boer settiements 
beyond the Vaal was obtained by the Sand River Convention (Jau^ 17, 
1852). The Kafir war was scarcely concluded before Sir George 
Gathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry Smith in March, was 
compelled to undertake a fresh war with the object of protecting the 
farmers in the Sovereignty from the depredations of the Basutos. 
After his experience of the Basnto country — ^the Switzerland of South 
Africa— acquired in this campaign, Sir George Gathcart reported to 
the Home Government tiiat in order to maintain effective control over 
the Sovereignty, with a chronic quarrel between the Boers and 
and tiie former disaffected, a permanent force of 2000 n»n 
wotdd be necesaary. Under these curoumstances the British Qpyef^* 
meat determined to recognise the independence of the Boer 
mei^ between tiie Vaal and the Orange River, and this 
was earned into effect undmr the Convention of Bloemfontein (E'eb, 28, 
1854)* : It wai^ perhaps, only natural that England’s extremis should 
^ q^qiortiini§^ but when we rernembto 

Bote the biher European setitlera beeuAtod; by tiie 

coebly and laborious prbete byyrhMA the eapremacy of the Europeans 

that j«Btu|^ 

7 depandad upon the presence of the Briftirii foms, it is 



-tsipiptSii# tar Itli^ ':: 

om band to the any bonsidearailioix of oommoii 

'Ihtotostb . ;'v;o-;_:v;^U;v .' • ■ 

By this reoognitioa the EepabUci a 
betwwiiiaglaiid and the Boers. Boto of ti^eae 
damp^ whieh^^^^i^ illegal and protided^l^ 

be iritli hamanity^ Oa 

hi^ rthe mideitook not to make, cxr 

(i?ltii one eoco^tion), alliances with any native chiefs ontaide the lito^ 

^ the BiitiBh iKMUjession — ^the Cape Colony^ and ^etol* ^ 

In other words, th^ had determined not to interfere with Boers or 
this policy of non-mtervention, toe Biit^ 
QIHtosanpwat hoped permanently to limit their responsibnities to toe 
adm|BiiBrtrati<mL of their own possessions. And if that hope proved 
pato) end4toe neiitial position tons adopted had to be abandoned, it 
Wtol not toe fanlt of the British Government. England at this period 
was thoroughly wearied of Sonth Africa, and to interfere lor iater- 
leirence' sake was the last thing she desired. 

It is quite trae that this policy of non-intervention was a mistake, 
Zt arose from a desire to escape responsibilities which properly belonged 
to England as paramount Power in South Alirica; the hope <»i 
which it was based proved utterly vain, and by thus recognising the* 
independenee of toe Boers, the British Government became a party to 
tha dismemberment of European South Africa. But this does not 
affect the present question. In thus criticising England we adopt an 
ideal test. The England whom we upbraid is the mighty mother of 
nataons, toe home of political and religious freedom, the leader and 
toief of the race which collectively forms the greatest and most 
^ective force for humanity and mvilisation at work in the world. 
Judged by an equal standard of morality and political sagacity, the 
Boers must be prepared to answer far graver charges. If toe truth 
miiiit be told, it was the childish incapacity of these diminutive States,, 
toto Mdto isolate from the common interests of the Europeans^ and 
toe uud aggressiveness which toey disptoyed^ m 

dealiii^ natives, that compelled the British Govemineiit to* 

teluctanily ttoandon^ ^to^ non-intervention upon whito k tod 

dallbeiik»ly 

Bytoase ctovm^ioiis a new and more reslxictod retottonshto^^^ 
Cfeotod between the Boers; and the fml|^uent 

feMcea of toe Brk^ Government are interferences which were 
dered necessary by n for toe common safely, or toAx^imm 

inteiestoJ^ the Eoz^^ South Africa, On thu prindiple toe 
British Governgj^griM^^^^^ betweem toe Iree State 
in 1868. After n eabausthig stmggle, 

j^nrces to toe ntmoiti^ ;!^ iitee State^^ l^ lengto 




^ liras -'-AOEESf. 4%^ : : 

. ' iMoi&eili. 'ta- -ocHiid -.i|d9&r^b(l to ' . ' 

but thft csdlj li<^ of peace 
for % State with a pop^'^im amal^ thim that of a third^xate Ka^ah 
town: lay in the |wt«^ ea^^ of the Baa&to pedpte. ;!& this 
strait Moshesh appeal^ fbr pi^ the British^Gh»9!^a^^ 

me and my people/^ he mod, reet and live under fte ^ ter 
Ichit c^: 4he^^ ^ ere I am no more.” His appeid’ 

heafd, and the Bastd^ imder the proteotioiL & ' 

Bsir^hnd« %he State Government proposed to confiscate^ 
low-lying mad most valuable porUon of the Basuto territory, and ocm- 
fine the M to the mountains. The Basutos^ being thus deprived 
l^d neoessaiy for their sabsistenoe, would have been compelled to 
daqperse in search of fresh territory. This was a result which wodld 
have been dangerous to the peace of South Africa, and the British 
Government therefore interfered, and, finally, a boundary equitable to 
both parties was arranged under the Convention of Aliwal 
{March 12, 1869). On the same principle, in 1871, Britildi authority 
was proclaimed over Griqualand West, a territoiy which included, the 
recently discovered diamond mines of Kimberley. The actual Diamond 
Fields district was obtained by cession from Waterboer, a Griquu riiisf« 
who dlaimed the country in question as agmnst the Free State. It 
was afterwards found that Waterboer’s title was bad^ and a sum .^ipf 
£90,000 (with an additional £15,000 for railway oonstraction) 
paid by the British Government as compensation to the Free State. 

In this instance a technical injustice was done to the Free State vbnt 
if We loch at the condition of Johannesburg to-day, we can hardly 
firil to admit that the principle of the intervention, the neoesuty Ibr 
the administration of the miscellaneous mining community 
paramonnt power, is sufficiently justified. 

: A 1#77 BritUh authority was re-established over Gie 

T^wnsvasl Boers. The reasons for this interference, shortly stated, 
were these. The Boers were engaged in a frontier dispute with 
Setshwayo; their Government was prabtioally bankrupt, and had ; 
jdensonstrated its incapacity by its &ulare to reduce Sikukuniy Ketriir 
wayb^s dog,*' a Ka& chief who Hved within its own bordenu ^It 
Wwi .^ opinion of competent pmons that Ketshwayo could **eat 
up ** the Boers, and that if be did so, his viotoiy would effeotnally 
reuse the w^ which was known 

b^ly d^nr]^ general and concerted revolt egainst 

tJie South Airioa* The justness of this dtajppii^ is 

ebom^^ seqo^. Ketahwayo transferred his to" the 

sM threbtmied Natal Four tlumqshd Bnfuh 
) power and ^ ”i&aa- 

convertfiow^pec^lfy^y^^ 

tide' , a ,2bituh 'zepment ' 




By the 27th of Angait, l87^ ZoliilftDl^ wius fiaallj 
aad on the 28th of Novem^r a foroe» under Colonel Baker 
and tooik Sikukiiiu*e etrongtold^ 

; had from iheif enemies % Bntilh E^^ 

^reasmrei they straiglitway proceeded to: agithte for the. 
the authority to which they owed thdr safety. 

1680, the Boer triumvirate raised the Teansvi^r 

fli^ in reycdt; 4^^ smt^ hodies^^ 

Bil^sh scddijin^ Sir Evelyn Wood was at len^ in eotnihand of 
10,000 men mam on the slopes of the Drakensberg, and 1 Of 00^ 
additioiMad trcK)pa^ left England for the Cape. With this ovev;^? 
wh^m^ force at oommand the British Government agreed to a. 
ceasati^ of hostilities on March 22, 1881 ; and the t«rms of itihis 
Si^reement were subsequently embodied in the Convention of P^torfa^ 
by which (in July of the same year) the independent government of 
the Tf^evaal was restored. The terms of the Convention of Pretoria 
w«^ nw Igr the Convention of London, which was the result of 
negotiationa conducted by President Kriiger in person with the (then) 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Derby, between the months of November 
1863 and February 1884. The most important of these concessions 
to the Transvaal Government was the conduct and control of diplo* 
matic intercourse, limited, however, by Article IV., which makes the 
Queen’s final approval necessary for the validity of treaties concluded 
with foreigu Powers other than the Free State. In making these 
concessions, the Colonial Office pressed for a definite and distinct 
understanding as to the western boundary of the Transvaal-~-a question 
which involved the control of Bechuanalaud. The Boers claimed 
sovereignty over all the Beohuana tribes in virtue of the defeat of 
; Moselekat&e by Hendrik Potgieter«in 1838. In putting forward this 
overlooked the fact that they fought this battle in alliance 
with a Bechnaua tribe, the Barolongs, whose chief, Taoane, was the 
fath^ pf Montsioa. In 1868 President (M. W.) Pretorins issued a 
proclamat^n, in which he reasserted this claim, and declared the 
antbcwily of the Transvaal to extend northwards to Lake N’gami'-^a 
claim wldi^ was at uuce resisted by the British Government on behalf 
of the naliveflU In the negotiations for the Convention of LondoOi it 
was agreed tkiSt the western frontier of the Transvaal ^uld be so 
mct^ed as to include certain Bechnaua chiefs who hsid recognised 
the hu^mity of ^e Boers, and that the rest of Bechnaimlaud 
^ndoding the country of the faithful old chief, Montsioa) thoidA te 
4^8titut^ a Bnt^ P Accordingly, in 2^ 

Machensie arriyed^^m Bec^uatmland as DefratyvCommissipi^ 
notmthstandii^ defi#te rmd equitable amiigemen;t|^^ P 
was uni^ to preye^ t^e Bom who had 
in the Proteotorate from rodstibg the anthoriiy of ^e CbmmiaaMmeei 
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attacking towx^ As tke iftrSiiii dtovernment, 

v^ljlng apcm tke p^oiise^ of the Tj^nevaal Government, 

had neglected to supply Mr. Mackenzie with a force hy which the 
■Queen's aathority cDn^^ Bechuanaland relapaed into a 

j^iate of anarchy. Pie^ent Erilger then proposed to settle 
; Uty in his own way. ** In the interests of hnmanity '* he proelain^ 
and ordained *' the eonteh&g chiefs — no word was said of i&e iSw 
nnder the protection of the South African Bepnhlic, 
adding, with a tOQ(^ of grim humoinp^ that this proclamation, which 
^ e^ authority over territory which six months before He 

had agreed should constitute part of a British Protectorate, was 
subject to Article IV. of tbe Convention of London. 

Thm events led to the last and most snccoessful armed interfer- 
snoe of the British Government with the Boers ; the establishment of 
British authority over Bechuan aland by Sir Charles Warren in 1885. 
I say most snocessfal, for apart from the fact that the objects of the 
expedition — ** to remove the filibusters from Bechuanaland, to 
^ cate country, to reinstate the natives in their land> and. to take 
such measures as were necessary to prevent farther depredations 
were carried out without bloodshed, a further object of great conceim 
to South Africa as a whole, the maintenance of the trade route to 
interior, was secured. At last the object for which Livingstone l^d 
contended for so many years almost single-handed against the Bbers 
was achieved. ** The Boers," he said in his address at Oxford, “ re- 
solved to shut up the interior, and I determined to open the country.” 
The door to the interior of Africa was now open ; and through this 
door M|||Gecil Rhodes found his way Into the vast regions now beiug 
opened tip by the Chartered Company. 

X suggested at the commencement of this paper that it wonld be 
found that England’s interferences with the Boers were neither selfish 
xior oppressive. But I think the facts go farther than this. Th^ 
show that whatever grievances the Dutch farmers had while they were 
hi the Gape Colony, they had no grievances in Natal ; they show that 
the reason why the Boers refused to remain under the equitable 
of administration which was thin established was the desire 
he foee f rom British control in their dealing %rith the natives. Tke^ 
show that under the new relationship, which was created tte 
recognition ofithe Boer Eepublics, subsequent interfeTenere irere 
midiretsken sifLen the common interests of South Africa ware etidan- 
gered by the aggression or the inhereut weakness IffispuMies. 

Thj^ the view based solely open those ttteve rebent^^^i^ 

xu^ilent^ occurred since the dbreiopm^ 

of Sreik Alrh^ of misers^ di£^^ — the yfow 

that Engiandb interferenoeB hare been inspired by a belief ^ 

' wftalth of tile Snglaiid hre only 



AM^pped w^B 

nio^able. It is obt du^ntsd tha4 Englaad'a inllMatg ia Soutii Aliica 
M infinitely greater in 1896 than they were in 1860.^^^ the 

lumoor of England it standa written on 13ie pa^ <d histbty, (hat fipom 
the first BBsamption of the government of liie Cape df Good Hope, she 
has lendetel^f set herself the task of meting ont jtsstioe between the 
imnfis^ oolonistB and the natives ; that by assuming 

this atlitade she ^rendered hergoveimmentnnaeoephlide of 

idle 3^^ bnttiiat in ihe faoe of the diii^ 

ctiktieBmi opposirion ^ns created, she again and agm 

camped the most stnbborn of these European ofienders to do 
jtudaoe W Ihe coloured races whose champion and protector she was. 

^ apply to the aitnation in the Irimsvaal to-^y ? 

"li^e as^ the Colonial Office will make it its bnsIneBS to see 

that every obligation imposed by the Convention of London "is 
honontably disoha^ What more can be said or done ? 

^ere k no question here of any legal right, nor do 1 propose to 
put forward any such, contention. But I suggest that the history of * 
the relations of England to the Boers provides an answer to the ques- 
tion which has been raised in England and on the Continent — ^What 
in<»a2 right has England to urge the Transvaal Government to grant 
the reforms required by the Uitlanders ? 

England has the moral right which belongs of necessity to the 
Bower to which South Africa owes its present material prosperity ^ 
riie has the moral right of a Power which, in spite of errore and 
fsiluies^ has persistently held before it an ideal of just dealing between 
Butch and English, between European and native. Engla^ is not 
asidng Ike Boer to do otherwise than she herself has done * When 
re^nsible government was introduced into the Cape Colony in 1878, 

^ ' it was represented that ly this course the control of the Cape Par- 
; liiinsnt would pass from the English to the Butch, who formed 
y twp-tN^ of the European population. This fact did not prevent 
from cmtying ont its just intention. And 
yet in M it might have been argued that the majority were 
fetrogreeriye^ and titiat to give Ahem the control of the Legklatnre 
iiwld endanger tibe pr^ of the Colony. In the Transvaal the . 
posilsan is reversed* It is to the Uitlanders, who have estidilislied 
ike gold industry, who^ own more than one-half ef the lind,^ ; 

and pay nme^taoths of the taxes, that the State owsi its present 
proaperity. In advocating the claims of the Uitlandeis, l^glan^ 
not appearing in a rdk hi^ily assumed to meet the exigendes'of ike 
rituatkni* We tfpeak of ^ Independmioe^ the BoerSk bat we 
forget that ly terms m the Qonvmitions 

whiik touch the fundamei^ of the Boer ecmoiiy , 

feinsal to lebognise Gm equiffiity of white and cobnued^^^ bisl^ 
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hk Men Iter ecddim ebot &iha and refrained 
from avengmg ciP diaaalwm has prevented 

fi^ iiiti tbe hands of the Boers the reodgioitioxi of 

^hts of the, to England’s intOTferenoB that 

the half-million of natives in the Transvaal td^-dhy enjoj 
h^^ rc^a^ to the rd^ve position which the Uitlaiidienll aad 
^yes Government, are at least aa 

wtiahle u tiie rights which she now urges riiould be oonoeded to 
XJithiadeFB«. Bj^ this long-established, persistent, and dirinterested 
; W of the natives, die has acquired a moral riglit 

te interim on bdialf of her own dtizens which is as conspicuotsi 
it is unassailable. 

W. Basu. WoBsyoLD. 



IS POVEETY DIMINISHING ? 

''4 ... - 


E conomists have never come to any close agreement in defining 
wealth, and it is to be expected that a corresponding divergence 
of nmaning will appear in the converse term— poverty. In seeking to 
aeoertaln what answer can be given to the question, ^*l8 poverty 
diminishing ? ** it will, however, be most convenient to begin by accept- 
ing that view of poverty ” which estimates it by the quantity of 
marketable goods represented by the income of the poor, or, in other 
words, hy the pnrchasing power of the wages of the lower grades of 
the working plasses. 

If we possessed a si^Btem of statistics which enabled ns to know 
exactly the variations of weekly income of the wage-earning classes, 
the proportion of that income which they expended upon different 
ocnmnodities, and the actual prices paid for these commodities, we 
sho&ld be able to estimate accurately the quantity of the necessaries 
and^^^ of life which were available for each grade of 

the term poverty to all real incomes 
bdtnw a we could exactly measure the increase or this 

diminntioh of 

Mr, Cfiutfles Bboth a^ his collaborators attempted this measovieN: 
ment iiw London^ and anocceded so far as the avaUabie meaas of 
ijt^matibn ^low^ Drawing the poverty line at 21s, ^ a 
r^idar family inocmie, thi^ that abont dl'^per cent, of 

Lenders were snl^ect^^ t^^ or just abont one-thixd of 

whole pcq^ulaticn, if tbett of public (Writable institnttbns ' 
added to the list. This is the cmly direct measurement of 
upon any ooMi^ .ble scale which we posset H ine& 
dosely and bondstently applied to the whole oonntiy, we shonld then 
possess soniw direst measnre of But such knowledge, 
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thoagh highly semoeable, would xnoti tmleSB conituii^y M|iiiired during 
a eo!Dridmble informal whether pOFer^ wae diminish- 

at. what paee^; ^ 

; Binne no aimh means of m applied, how shall we 

aboonnt for the strong general impressbn emirti^^ the minds of 
almost all sections of the educated classes to the ^^eot riiat theve is 
much less poreipty than there was twenty, thirty, or fifty yeiiuhi agb ? 
When 1 ai^ reasons for this belief, 1 am commonly lefbrred to 
i^tisticB of the decline of panperisin and statistics bearing^^pon the 
rise of WjigeB and general improvement of tbe economic condition 
the wcn'&ing clasaea. Let ns examine the nature of this evidence 
under its (^f beads. 

First, take the atatistica of pauperism, npon which tbe greatest 
st^ss is laid by public men anxions to maintain public oomplaoency 
and avert rash measures of reform by presenting a fiur show of rapid 
social progress. We are informed that, daring tbe last forty years, there 
has taken place a large dUninution not merely in the proportion whidh 
the pauper class bears to the whole population, but in tbe absolute 
number of paupers in the countxy. If we compare 1852 with 18^ 
(the decennial periods covered by the figures of the recent ** Bep6it of 
the Commission on the Aged Poor ”), we find that whereas the paupers 
formed 50*9 per 1000 of the population in 1852, they h^d Bui|k to 
25*6, or little more than half, in 1892. Many pul^c men, and some 
G^ecialists who ought to know better, quote these and simihir figm^ 
of pauperism. as satisfactory evidence of a reduction of poverty. How, 
these general statistics of pauperism are utterly devoid of value to 
such a purpose. The satisfactoxy reduction in the proportion and in 
the absolute number of paupers consists almost entirely in the reduc- 
tion of outdoor paupers. Now, the number of recipients of out-relief 
is Botoriously affected to a large extent by the spirit and melhod of 
administration of the Poor Law by the boards of guardians. The 
modem tendency of many boards has been towards a stricter adminis- 
tmrion of out-relief, and some few, like Bradfield, Brizworth, aud 
Sfe, Georgai-in-the-East, have praoti^y abolished out-relief. 

Ho one in face of the evidence could deny that the reducttoi 
pauperism is to a large, though quite immeasurable extent, due to ftis 
policy of boards of guardians. Mr. Davy, in his “ Report to toO Sipcal 
^vemment Board,** thus aptly sums up the case ; 
of pauperisiii in the population in rural unions is now vary mnoh 
what to gpmdiaiis^ make it.’* This l^g aq, to argue a 

tototo paupers is plaialy^IhllacioaB. 

!![^ xm^ one result of sbict adtstoitoifricai is to 

^ him 

more ocmitoely “wtogHtt to press ^ 

mom ^ dan 



to Biuli ft of ■ - 

■l(r. ChaiM fti4 In 

^ are not a detandnaiit of 

piln]panm tbsn m ale tioiifly disqualified from taking tke denOjae of ^ 
panperiam aa any eviMee of a nse the stani^ 

eomiortof tke filasaca faan. 

rednoed paopeiism is evj^^ 

poverty may be diapbi^ of by tkTedvdio ad abmrdmk If aS^ !^^ 
of giuur&aui ooold be persnaded to follow tbe exam|4ie M % BcaiS^^ 
tbe nnaSiier might be rednoed to seso, 

any deduce from that finst ihe disappeaxanoe of 

pqve^ ? Without desiring to impugn the wisdmn of ibe 
niibail|?e t^oUcy^ I contend that no value can be aasigiied t6 the teisi^ 
when adduced as evidence of a dimmnl^ Of 
powniSri. Mr. Loch and others, 1 believe, contend that they pCss^ 
independent proofs that strict administration not merely has added 
' notidisgtD the quantity of ontside poverty, d>at has by its stimuliative 
imflu^oe upon character wrought a general improvement in (he eecH 
41101010 oonditions of the neighbourhood. Bat the quality* and (he 
diaiaoter of the evid^ adduced are quite insnfiiciexit to sustain this 
arfipiinent. It may readily be conceded that one effect of strict admi- 
nistration of the iPoor Law would be to stimulate effort towards pro- 
vitton against sickness and old age in those whose nature contautB 
any germ of forethought and whose condition makes saving possible. 

If we assnme, as the advocates of this policy commonly do assume^ 
that sickness, incapacity, or moral defects’’ are the only causes of 
poverty, Borne importance might be attached to the efficacy of 
such a stimulus. But most of those best ecqoainted with the facte 
of modern industry are not prepared to assign ** sickness, incapadlty, 

: ^ moral defects” as the prindpal direct cauies of poverty, a:^ are 
unable to admit that the stimnlns furnished by a steict' 
of poor relief can enable most of the poor to provide 
for themselves. The direct evidence upon which Mr. 
Loi^ l<W ^ position is necessarily drawn from so small an ma, 
of invest^gakteB that it fails to convince any reasonable man whoite 
Bund by the mdividuaUst assumptkm iha^ 

any man or wuiBaa, n^ or mentally deficient, inn cbtdM 

su^ent MveHhood If he chc^^ to work for it. Agi^ admitting 
thaA evoked certain forms of '^f»rving” wl^ 

wonM not otberwim h^ inolherwmrdB, that (he^&^ 

thw of expending their income (lor ^t it 
led to vm fnere^ o£ |mk>oI), this Vai^'^ 

demte of red^ll^iy^mrty. 9!he more urgent 
: ; implies a Ivwmng of ciumit expenditnxe, a 

t|teFo«Law,”i 
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Teiy likely mcreaee the sfcnui ef^^pl^eusd 
|}yeiv^if It eoiUd be ahownihat strict adndxuata^ the Poor Lav 
;;;:ijai ffl j> w ed the membership of friendly socieiaeB, /^is resid^i ho 
- :'diea^^ in itself, wonld be no evident^ el 

administration in <me anum ii41i shift 
bniiden of pauperism on to other unions is not met by showhig tbst 
the pauperism in unioBs in olose proximity to Bradfield and Brixurorth 
^ ^ heiow rather than al^ve the average. It is natural that some of 
t l^e Bradfield would shun that area of striot 

administTBstion and seek the shelter of neighboaring umons, 

■ fsama the paaperism in these latter. But it is equa&y 

natur^ that the neighbouring unions should, partly ovriug^ to the 
edueatiye example of Bradfield, partly from a perception of the danger 
which awafte them, adopt a somewhat stricter administration than 
obtains in the average union. Indeed the actual reducUon of both 
out-relief and total paaperism in these neighbouring unions proves thift 
thc^ have not been blind to their own interests, and that if one result 
of strict administration is to drive paaperism from the more strict tb 
the less strict unions, we cannot prove the efficacy of the Bmdfirid 
method of reducing pauperism and poverty by (x>nfining our attenrib^ 
to neighbouring unions. It must be understood that I dp not impU^ 
directly the contention that strict administration reduces both 
perism and poverty ; though I do not believe its effect npdn the Uii;^ 
of poverty to be considerable. But 1 do claim that we cannot argue 
^rectiy from figures of reduced pauperism, which include oat-reMef, 
to a reaction of poverty. 

Though administrative changes affect also indoor relief, they do so 
to a less extent, so that indoor relief may furnish some slight indict 
tipn of the amount of poverty. Now, taking the same period which 
shows so large a reduction of total and outdoor pauperism we find 
that indoor paupers, so far from diminishing, have increased not only 
in absolute numbers but by a rate of growth somewhat higher than 
that of i^e popularion of coun^^ 

1851 th^ number of indoor paupers was 114,367 or 6*3iper 
IQQOi in 1891 the number was 186,607 or 6:4 per 1000. Tli 
following table will indicate the tendency of indoor pauperism to grow 
as fhati or slightly faster, than population in England and iP^alrik'^ 


Isdoot Pau^ism. 
(Mesn for Year.) 
114,867 
1 82,^86 
. 148,200 

188,874 
. 186,607 


17,927,609 

2Q^066iS»4 

22,718,296 

i6i9««,,l48 


iaateutS' ^ iiii1uux‘'Ufc|)M« was. 
fat loaW'faKtC* B Miw w w Ip the atriot whidi has" 
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nnmber oat-pauperB. Bat this ex^lMtatibn is 
anthoritlBB, aad Hr. C&aif^ boasi^^ 
res^otum of outdoor relk^^ does liot materially indrease tho 

:■ .■ r:' 

Sammiag up in a ifow wofds the evidence derived from eiidiitaeB 
di^paai^rism, I idiiih to have shown in total 

amoant panperitm affords no evidence b£ a redaction of poverty^ 
while ^6 inMaim indoor panperism which is more ya^ 
gCMts tovshow the proportion of the poor to the 'Whole popn* . 

Moreover* in considering the reduction of totid pauperism we incui 
bmw l^ m the last forty years have seen an immense in<»>eiiae 

in ^ose forms of public and private charity devoted to the ctsre hnd 
maintenance of the poor and infirm, especially of children and the 
s^d poor, many of whom must otherwise have had recourse to poor 
relieL The annual expenditure on public charitable institutions of 
this character is computed at £11,000,000, a sum considersbly in 
e^mess of the total amount expended under the Poor Law in relief of 
This expenditure is of course greatly augmented by the 
growth of private charity, which, though we possess no means of 
measurement* undoubtedly increases every year and assumes part 
of the burden which otherwise would fall upon the Poor Law. 

Those who adduce evidence derived from general statistics of wages, 
prices, working-class consumption and savings to prove the diminution 
of poverty, fall into a patent fallacy of averages. The statement 
that the average wages of the working classes have risen, or tlkat the 
oonsumption of beef or tea per head of the population has increased, 
is of course quite consistent with an increase in the number or the 
proportion of the poor. No thoughtful person falls into the error 
here indicated ; yet politicians often adduce such facts as convincing 
proofs that the problem of poverty is solving itself, and no smrii 
portion of our national optimism is indirectly based upon this kind of 
evideima- It is therefore worth our while to examine the chief heads 
of evidence as to the general conditions of the working classes 
to see whet light we can get in our inquiry. 

Let us firit turn to wages. The General Report on the Wagee 
of the Manuel Labour Classes in the United Kingdom,’^ just iesueii' 
by the Boaid is an interesting example of the Way in 

Whkdi the public is ofiic^ly instructed in the Labour questiou.^^^^ 0^ 
fiung onrsmves to resnlts, we are infiormea that among 

mriie adult wage««aimem “ the result of this sammaiy is to shoW^^W^ 
average rate of weg^^ l^ of 24s. 7d. per week, equal to £64 

annum, if the weekly rate were multiplied 52. The^riih^ar1^^ 
lor andg^ fi 

* The BettW AdminisintMm of the Poor 
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wA Qa: ^ eoiniea tlie 

•ottgiil, if direct evidence cf tlw condition of 

. tlie'^pr^pud m -- 

iihovfvng ihe proportion of Mm, Women, Lada and Mopa, 
GirU, iU: S of Wages according to the 

y Table of Census of Wages* 


JHiUf timers 
Under 10s. 
10 «. 

to 25«. 
;25s. to 3p«. 
30s. to 85s. 
85s. to 40s. 
Above ids. . 


01 
2-4 
21*5 
33 6 
24-2 
11-6 
4*2 
2*4 


Women. 

26*0 

50*0 

18*5 

5*4 

0*1 


Lads and Botb. 

11*9 
. 49*7 

32*5 

. 5*8* . 

0*1 . 


(KrU. 

27*2 

1*4 


Now, the effect of the Report is to convey to the public mind the 
impreesipn that this is a fair and generally accurate account of tim 
ffnaiieial condition of the wage-earning claEuses, as a whole, or, at 
rate, of tile manual workers of the whole country. It is quite true thalT 
tiie wage statistics are not drawn from all classes of workers but we aare 
informed that the list of occapations itself shows that tiddea ; 
are samples of the great mass of occupations.’' The publio n^tiop ’ 
taken of this report shows that it is accepted in .tiiis apiritas -A 
eoientifio index of the present condition of manna! wages both ai to 
Jthe general averages and the distribntion of the classes to whi^ tha 
various averages apply. That this is distinctly the impremo& iSir 
Robert Giffen desired to convey appears from the evidence be t^dsaeed 
io the Labour Commission, in which occurs the following statement m 
anppcfft of an estimate almost identical with that presented in thej#euil 
report. ** The table which I have put in shows the average rate 
and the proportion at each rate in a great mass of employments, 
i^pcient I thUik, along with other information, to warrant a classidca* 
tion of the whole working-class population, and to give an approximattiy 
4 ) 0 rreot idea of the aggregate working-claBS income.” * In its dbel 
Labour Gbrnmis^n accepts these estimates as app^M^l^ 

; to the whole mass of laboar, and bases many of its judgmeniii i^g^ 

: ;:;^]%^.aoceptiu^ 

that, neither in the eati m a t ea 
Jaid before the Labour Commission, nor in the fuller sUdistiiis of vthe 
Board of /foade v l^l^ of 

the great maw of Ibd oocupationa : Tho Sml Eepcrt of 

the Labour ComjaiiMbh^^^^.M^ Giffen eBtipsatoa the average 

Aimpel earnings of adidt imcileB engaged in laboQr< £6Q. 


¥bb.«Ktt. 
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those in domeBliiQ service, abbat £40 ; excdnsi^ bf ikom H ^ 
service, about £3l** Bat, in fmiilpg ccnnpataliQkiQ^ 
the wages ot bat-v^fcers and of small wofrk^ops are ez^d^ thbagb 

£ » is overwhehaaiiig evidence to show that most of the kwesi sldMedl 
worst pa^ manafactares is done by out- workers. 

sr of all soi^ for, as Sir Bobert Giffen explained, •• the 

people who & not come into regular employment, the 
woald har^ come into retums of this kind/* * Some thre0i^i|n^^ 
of a tmilibn ot idiopmen, paid on a rough average at some 20s. to 22s. per 
week^are^ the much lower paid female labour in shG^iB does hot 

enter Into the calculation. Indeed, the whole of the v«^ andaver^gi^^ 
ing labour of distribution in all its branches is entirely left 
i^tis&ai basis of the computation of the income of adults engsged 
in labour *' is wholly confined to the highly organised departments ci the 
man mines, seamen, the army, navy, and public ser-* 

/^deeSr pabH^ mstitutionB, domestic service, building tr^es, with a rough 
ipiess at agricultural wages. It may, I think, be accurately said that 
lipeairly all tiie lowest paid kinds of work are wholly left out of abSbnnt. 
l^QT^ that all. There is grave reason to believe that the averagea 
obtained frcnn the trades which are included are excessive. The Board 
of Trade possesses no compulsory powers to obtain such information, 
and, since the bulk of its figures are derived from the voluntary com- 
munication of employers, supplemented, in some cases, by Trade 
Union Beports, it is pretty certain that the averages thus obtained 
are higher than would be the case if compulsory returns could be 
obtained covering the whole volume of the different trades. Empk^ers 
who take lbe trouble to fill in forms giving full and reliable informa- 
tion as to the wages which they pay will belong to the best class of 
emplc^ers, who, both in respect of rate of wages and of r^pilariiy 
of i^k, are above the average. At any rate, the worst and 
poorest classes of employers, paying less than the standard wages, 
aitd eonducting an irregular and precarious business, will not send iik 
returns to the Board of Trade. No scientific average can be bafmd upon 
voluntaiy returns^ It is strange that Sir Bobert Giffen should fail so 
utterly k re^ the patent defect of a voluntary return. Before 
the lAbour was asked, You have reeacm to beSm 

that the 148,000, respecting whom you have returns 
cotton manufacture), are a fair average of the 504>000fenamensted in 
t^e factory r^unia? ^ His reply is: *^That is so, there being uo 
8^ec&>n in riie nmttbr As the retums are tidcmi quite ixupori^y, 
there is no doubt tlwt they represent the whole mass irom which th^ 
are taken.** ^parently he fails to see that, aJlliQUgh tiwro 
no Beleo*^^ari^me maanfactureni to whom t^ fonna aie the 
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Bowd of a oelection befoie tb ItindM m filled 

iariutd^^ eri 0 r here inToiTed wi^t nol be large 

bi tbe ease :of a Idgbly organised indnstiy^ such att ebtlibn« it wcmld 

modi more oonsiderable in the lower grades of the dnssmaking, 
or even the bnilding trades, where the proportion of empln^ersjrho 
r^^ is inadi iD3A^ ^d where there is mnoh lesi imxfoiSitj 

:i ' defects in the basis and mel^^ 

]pfih^^^'aveie^ npon the measurement of V poverty ” vdll ba obNr^^ 
if Sir Bobert Gifien’s statistics were soimd we sbonld know diait/ 
just 0^* workers in manual trades were getting less 

than 201: a week wages, and that 26 per cent, of womea were eaming 
lOs. Qr^lesB. But when we know that the method of inqniry ezolndes 
almost all the low-x>aid and irregular trades, we peroeiye that the 
official figures yield no information for our purpose. 

Unfortunately, it is upon official evidence of such a kind that tm*- 
official students of statistica are compelled chiefly to rely for tiieir 
They, too, are not infrequently led into general oondusions baaed Upon 
wholly insuffident premisses. A good example of this is affiarded; 
the extremely ingenious and a(x;arately reasoned-ont oomfUtHtod; 
the wages of the manual labourers in 1860 and 1800 pr^M^nted by 
Mr. Bowley to the Statistical Society. Sifting most cariedaUy ^ 
evidence from various official and nuofficial Bouroes, Mr. Bbpley. 
arrives at the oonolnsion that wages in money have risen abont^^^ . 
per cent, since 1860, But though he speaks of his ocmcinaioim as 
having reference to ** average manual labour wages,'’ they really are 
confined to the wage changes of skilled workers alone. Eor 
Bowley is' obliged by the very strictness of his method to take an 
even narrower basis than Sir Robert GifTen, and praotioally excludes all 
smidler manufactures, outwork, casual labour, domestic swvice^ shop- 
labour^ and the whole of distributive industry. He shows pretty con- 
elusively that the aver^ worker in the regular skilled trades enjoys 
a money wage 40 per cent, higher than in 1860. But his selected 
trades employ a smaller proi)ertion of the total working populaftiiui 
than bi 1860, and we are oertaiuly not entitled to assume that a djoide- 
sjkmding improvement o^ has taken place in the low-skilled 

nnd low-organised branches of manufacture and in the distributive 

A riw from a full investipilflofii of the 

•field of indus^ would, of oourse, afford no direct evidenee as to, the 
: p<riMy> though we should probably be able to kam some- 

thing of the lower deviations from the average, which wbdtd be of value. 
But an average wfaioh as e^ all vefmitoo to the p^ 

^0KU throw no li{^t on bar darkness. The utmost Wn%£UmtpMt hi a 
oottriotwn. a. genami ^ Jnm which. 



TBS CONTEM¥(BtjmY m 

V 6oii!i supposed sotidaiitj in laiboori we 

in the case of the mass of low-paid workw^ ' , , 

But if all liave not eqaally beaeSfeed by the rise ^ snigeiC 
Juices has, it is maintain^, been of the greatest geHisnl bes^i;!^ ■ 
^^>cla8ses of 0^ StatislaoiaDB in reckoning the riee qiC ii^ 

wii^ insist^ r^htly eaodgh, in taking aeoonnt of ^ ^ of 
& Mr. Bowiey, bae^g his escalations upon Sanerbeok’ls index 
shows that £72 in 1891 has the same purchasing power a8<it99 in 
1B60| imd of pnrchasing power to 

erery shiilong in the wages of all workers, The rate of im m ia s i e ^ 
wagfm i%: t^ merely 40 per cent, bat Ant 

is to «Ly/ a7cirage wages have nearly douhled.’V This reasoning is not 
is accepted and used by ^ Eobert Qtfen and 
mM econom in computing changes of real wages. Yet I ventui^ 

to take the fluctuationB of whclesiitei 
pHees of selected articles found in SauerbecVs system and to ap^^j 
them to retail prices paid by the working-classes. Sauerbeck's 
tidiies, though well adapted to express the fiactuations of price from 
n^ufacturing and the trading standpoint, are defective in two 
respects when applied to the measurement of the interests of the con- 
sumer. In the first place, two prices which play an important part 
in the consumers* budget, the price of house accommodation and the 
price of labour, find no place, in Sauerbeck's tables. The importance 
of this omission consists in the fact that while the prices of most 
material articles of consumption have fallen daring the last thirty 
years, rent^ travelling expenses, professional fees, and most direct pay- 
ments for labour which enter into the consumers’ budget, have shown 
a general tendency to rise. Even if the consumer gained the full 
40 per cent, m respect of that part of his expenditure which purchases 
material commodities other than house accommodation, this gain 
would be partly offset by his expenditure upon the commodities nam^ 
abpve^ the price of which has risen. In the second place, no one 
believes that the fall of general retail prices has been commensurate 
with the fidl of wholesale prices, which alone finds expressioa in 
Saaerbe^*s tables. That most articles of material wealth are 
cheaper than ^ey were in 1860 is indisputably bni the 
general fall of iwti# prices amounts to anything like 4(0 per cent. & 
gro^ly impeoi^Iep Unfortunately, no sufficient statisUcs relatm^^ 
^e fluctuations of rebut prices to those of wholesale pzi^ during the 
last thirty yeaiW available. But snob fragm^taTy data of (^hr- 
parison as we poesem indicate that retaii prices ^ye fUlen cmfia^pr- 
ably prices. Indirect]^ this reouv^es 

eupiKnif from two ocmsiderationB. The fall prices, is 

chiefiy d iwtA a fall in the expend of pi^nctkm f^^^^ 
ecj^omy of labqnr & pochine prooMseii . Bo 



Je pdj^rr 


ill 


[ eilbbM ill tibb work of £lirtrifaAlai^^ admit 

the eziatsoM of a ^neral liae ol wag«i» appli^tdo In jK^e measare 
9^ distribution^ ilia aijpm pro- 

pxopoilto of toted OTi^es 
^ in tke i^tial p (ximmodities, 0 tbat i&a 

fall of the wholesale piioe of a oommodity will be ouScf by 

my, 80 or 20 per cent. the retail price paid over the (dm|f^;boiinter. 
i;v^t a larger proportion of retail prices is represented by the expenses 
of ^iifebution is indicated by the fact that a far laiger proportioti of 
the ^ ooodpied ^ classes of the country derives its livelihood from disr 
tribirtit^^ the case thirty years ego. If this is so, 

we are not justified in coucluding that any class of conaumers obtains 
an advantage of 40 per cent, as compared with 1860 in the eii^pendi- 
tare of its money-income. 

, When allnrion is made to the fell of prices, as an imporiant eUe- 
viation of the oonditibn of the poor, another feltecy i^qnireiB to be 
unmasked. No general dgureSi showing the effect of a fall of prkes 
on the purchasing power of a sovereign, can be equally ap|diGabte to 
incomes of different aises and expended under different circumsbuiem. 
Even if it were admitted that a rich man’s sovereign would purchase 
for him, in the normal course of his expenditure, 40 per cent, mere 
than it would have purchased in 1860, it is not true thcit the^^^p^ 
man’s sovereign will purchase 40 per cent, more. The prpporfeibii^ bf 
ja rich man’s income devoted to the purchase of articles the price of 
which has greatly fallen, is far greater than the proportion a 
mcui'S income thus expended. Draw out a list of articles of whioh the 
cost of production and price have been greatly reduced, such as watdies, 
pianos, leather and cotton goods, stationery, &c., you will find that 
whereas they form a considerable proportion of the coUBumption of 
iiie well-to-do, they play no appreciable part in the poor man’s budget. 
Though the latter has some considerable gain from the lower prices of 
groceries, bread, and foreign meat, be spends little of his income upon 
other articles of comfort or luxury which have fallen most in retail price, 
whUe rent, fuel, dairy produce, regetables, &c., most items of whfch 
have risen ^ price for the larger proportion of the poorer olaaseSf 
who how live in large centres of population, swallow up a larg^ 
^ ''f^iare of his Is considering the effect of fallbg 

the purchasing power of a gives wage a great deal evidantly depends 
u^ the rijA and hahitB of the family, and upon whether they are 
liying ^ town or eoastry. Buh speaking roughly, one is hcnisd to 
b(^ude tl^ the inerme lu the purcharisg poww tf a sovereign 
i^m the consumer’s standpoint has been in dir^ lajtb to the siae of 
die mconie, tU pocs^ leashui^jlsuy case, 
the direct applicalaon of Sauerbeckfe tables is qaite^SSJlhUfiable. 
l!ha evidsaoe of floetaatjons of retail price alone Is valid, and tho^ 







■nbatlfc''' aiq^iMfcion of suck pxioei to the stiiilj el ^ Mi eobii- 
tkiik ifmlang-clABB in^lyoB a ocoxiparisoa of dio atsi^ M 

of the working-family at different pmods. Hie dkeet evSIenae 

Hr«- Ijecme Letii.^i^'lSiii^^ ' 

Mr. Gcmld uad in America sti^z^ly eostains the 
the poorer am<^ &e workingHslasi faiaiU^ citfeB kaVe gniai^ 
eztremdy fiftilo iy the general fSall of Wholeeale pHoee* 

A maei of flvidenoe, which is mteresfcmg and Mid 
rieb in the general economic prosperity of the people, and 
of the condition of tiie w(»king-djBB8e% 

moaly mie^plied as strong primd fade evidence of a 
poverty. The imposing figure of £240^000,000, representing the 
ftMsin^ in savings banks, registered frien^y sooieriesj incov¥ 
porated bailding societies, registered trades amons, and oeftifiad Iban 
accietieB, is adduced to prove that the workers have in recent years a 
lat|^ mar^ and above necessary expenditure, which they aim 
ablif to i^ldy as " savin^^^ Now, though a large proportaon of thiB 
IB doubtless the property of the wage-eaming clasBes We 
have no m^B of aaoertaining how laige this proportion i& A great 
qitanlaiy ^ the money invested in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
not iitt^ldfably the bulk of it, belongs to middle-class, and not to 
working-ckiBB, families. The same is true, though to a less extent, 
of many of the other important savings banks, while the mass of the 
loan capital, and no inconsiderable portion of the share capital, of many 
friendly Borieties and building sodeties does not represent the savings 
of the wage-earning claeses. Even if all this capital were owned by 
the wixrkerB it would only represent about £18 per head of the actutd 
wage-earners, or about 2 per cent, of the total accumulated wealth of 
the nation. As the matter actually stands, the testimony of these 
^savings*’ is almoBt worthless, and can at most be taken as one indi- 
oSitlon of the indisputable fact that a large proportion of the workings 
olasses are better off, and more provident, than they were fpnnerfy. 
Hie flame may be said of the voluminous information which statiih^ 
tioifliits |M^uoe showing the great increase in the oonsuttiptioh d? 
grain, ^d other commodities per head of the populattozi. 

These ayiG^^a||6B prove nothing directly about the income, v 

dmBumptJbn of any particular class, and cannot, therefor^, 
very clear lig^t upon the condition of ^e poor. But tl^ugk tkCBe 
stetuficB ^ wa^ prio^ savings, and consumption aflSrd no Bueh. 
aocmate la^ evidence as their quanritarive fom would iz^<- 

cate, we ar^ i^ justified in rejecting them as who% v|duel^ onr 
pui^iMiSe. Whan taken in conjunction they will be rightly held to 
nii& a of an econtunm impiu^ which in 

wholly o^ffiEmed to one or a few grades, but is in ^idhient apfii^ 



wholeoommBBily. Inothwwoida, the aoenmniated^w 
ol avidence fidiowing thAfe the working-dbunei^ im % whole, here im- 
their inoomes aiid raised their 

an exoefKtioii is ckiflEued ior aaj class, it seems to devolve apon 
this prove a case for ezemptidiCL |l[iMsh 

. ^ I tfalnk^ is ^ot for^Qoming. Not only can it hot :l>e priced 

the poor e^ getting poorer " in the economic sense of ^'poor,** 
H that in some respects ' 

of oOmfoft of many who aro still admittedly ** pomr^* has rismi, and je 
: «tUl liting: i^e general agreement of close and interested obaeiWm; 
ih^tMs 0 ^ of past and present conditions is far more eon^ 

vin&g tlmn the indirect and often misleading evidence of tabulated 
figares. Few, whose memory clearly compasses the last forty years, 
will be disposed to deny that in respect of clothing and homdiig, and 
«V6n food, the mass of ** nnskilled ^* labourers and their families, so 
long as the wage-earners have work, are distinctly better ofi than 
they were formerly. Indeed, though the use of his statistical evidence 
is so disputable, the general conclusion stated by Sir Bobert Giflfeia ^ 
liis pe^er read before the Statistical Society in December 1889 xbayr 
« single important qualification, be accepted as a reasonalde stunmai^ : 

What all the figures point to is, that there has been a steady levhll^g- 
mp among the masses for several centuries ; that this improvement largtiy 
it^es the shape of constant additions to the lower middle-class and the 
upper artisan-class ; and that there is a residuum which does not im{Mrovo: 
much, and hardly, by oom^rison, seems to improve at all ; but this ifesi- 
duum certainly dimmishes in proportion, and probably diminishes in. abso- 
lute amount, from century to century and from period to period." 

It is the last clause alone which seems disputable in its appHeation 
*0 recent times. If by “ residuum " we mean the very poor, who do 
not earn by regular work a bare livelihood, but who are wholly or 
partiy d^ndeut upon public or private obaiity, there oau be little 
doubt but that the proportion, and probably the absolute number, was 
much greater in the early decades of this century than now. But 
ilmt them is cny tendency discernible in recent times lor the - * 
dnnm " to disappear, or even to diminish in absolute number, is eat- 
tremely doubtfuL The 100,090, or 11 per cent, of East Lohdoners, 

working-class population Who |^ 
m the sense that they are not wsnted^^^ 

s^^ a fac^^ existence is maintaaned by cer- 

eo 0 p mmal Icqrcea w show no signa of A 

e^^ large industi^ and routine methoda 6m aiew por- 

^dons of the economic field, the oigimisa^ diflbren^dk^^ 

Hi labour to ensure greater regularity of 
workeni, eU the forces which 


emplcymmt fi»r a kmited 
make fear a f ' ^ “ “ 
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order, are engaged in sqiieeaing ani iFiMdm 
aad in preventiag. others, who might qualify for regnljiff eaai^ia^; 
ibm doing so. On the other handf eon^ the iU-onfored 

life of large cities aSbrd an mcieaaing mnltitude of odd jobs, invohring 
skUl or api^cation, which are specially adapted to, and . are- 
portly ciea^^ feeble and iriegalar physique and charaotar ol; 

^ » residnniar and which give thw a specionB a^^earaaoe of be- 
long^ to the indnstrial classes. ^ I^tly, the implored sanitiaih^ 
onr ^es, ind^^ pnWic provision againat disease, free medScah' 
attendanoe, and charitable relief of variaas kinds enable % 
proportibh of the residuum ” to maintain a low m^er of ^ , ^ 
and idiildren, than was formerly the case* For these reaso&j^ 
seeimk doubtful whether the ** residuum has been dim i nis h in g w 
recent years, either proportionately or in absointe nambers. 

BiitA so far as actual command of some irregular supply foody 
clothing, and shelter, the prime necessaries of physical life, is con* 
ceiined, even this residuum *’ is probably a little better ofi than tho> 
persons who occupied the same position a generation, or two genera* 
tions sinoe^ Although the increased congestion of poverty in cities 
imparts increased virulence to the disease, and renders it less easily 
amenalde to direct individual treatment, in various loose ways some 
fragments of the vast increase of material forms of wealth due to 
improved methods of production have filtered down into the life of 
the poorest classea 

If, then, we took as a sole and sufficient gauge of poverty the 
actual <x)mmand of commercial goods, we should give an affirmative 
answer to our initial question, whatever limit we assigned to the teim 
poverty. But this conclusion by no means exhausts the inquiry. If 
we pass outside this objective “economic” definition of poverty, and; 
stiU taking our stand upon purely physical considerations, include in 
oiir estimate all those material factors directly conducive to the main* 
tenanoe of physical life, it is extremely doubtful whether we can say 
that physiological poverty is diminishing. There is much evideaeo- 
to slfow that increased command over “ economic ” goods has been 
accompaiiied, especially in the case of low-skilled workers, by distinet 
losses. An increamg proportion of the poor are denbezm of the fow ^ 
and crowded quarters of the largest towns, engag^ 

^ sedentary cccnpaliojQ A breato foul or exhausted air at their ivewki 
and in their homes, ^^e increased snbdiyisimi of mltdisinfoal^^^^ 
o&er routine labour, by :^rowing more of the strain of work upon a 
si^e tot of moBoles or nerves# not only makes work less mforestai® r 
but mbie e^ Thm e^u^oni^e^^^ 

fuuctkM it mil^es, prevento the 

Jiand. foctoSSuning full pbyiioal use from the largto supply ofloodund 
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otlter m^es at 

oil liie oilier lumd, impeW'^^1^^ to ariificid and 

ifijttrioiLB etiinala^ j^odt of leisure. The of a* 

Is^ portioii^^^ powlr of oonsinniHto lower 

rate, a diMWfc aii^ 
of modem town mda8b7r 
other ‘'free” goods, ^ its 
of city dweUers, is not adeqnatdy compeasBiiled 
refohiis of town life itself, while the mcceased ntwibef 
ind etn^ of sensatioiiB impose a greater strain npcm the imrroiii 
" Syftem The nerrons degeneration which thus accraes may perli^ 
he chedied in time by farmer hygienic improYdment of the town, 
by a gradnal readjnstment between the nervous system and its 
changed enyironment Bat meantime grave physioal injanes arise 
directly from those very economic changes which have raised the 
economic csonditum of the great mass of the workers, and have 
babiy reduced the quantity of purely economic poverty. When we 
reflect that the physical injuries of town life, attested hy rates of 
mortality and impaired muscular activity, fall most heavily npon th^ 
poor, we shall see grave reason to doubt whether the modem beh** 
dirions of indastrial and social life are generally favourable tb the 
physioal vitality of the low-paid worker, or the “ residuum,” that is to 
say, whether he gets any net vital advantage out of the higher rate of 
teal wages which he obtains when he is working. When we also bear in 
mind that each year a higher proportion of the workers are living in large 
towns, where the duration of life is about 15 per cent less than in the 
oountry^ and that the age of enforced retirement from regular wage- 
earmng is, by reason of the strain of competition and the regulatlonB 
cf trade organisations, considerably earlier than it was formerly, and 
that an increased irregularity of employment is discernible in many or 
most trades, we may hold it doubtful whether the average worker of 
the lower order makes a total life-wage which is any higher than he 
made fotrmerly. The conclusion applied by Mr. Charles Booth to the 
vrhcle body of workers that “ in one way or another effective work^g 
life k te^ years longer in the country than in the town” has an 
important mgniflcance, when we remember that each deeennM censiia 
' shawS a gt&Mng proportion of workers subject to the condiilemis of 

seddiig to press ^ese quantitative teste, the octectii- 
W thst evenif it oabeahewn 

that a siihstantial improvement Inis taken place in tfae risd income 
tha tew^^l^ oali ** the poor,” 

we are not entitled to dUnoe a corresponding riee in tkfjt^s^dard 
^ .jq£ ftjmaal lUsk bat off sgau^ this gain of rea' 

■ .. 
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gniltib&e nci^Bv^ 

achwtagBfl of iobiont^ life, injury inflict^ by the 

flilMilL lile redlcoa 

In. those eleaKiieil^ of phy^useL vrhioh ere detoilQieteS^;;:l^^^^^ 

irery oonditkoia ander wMeh ^e ebonoimo in 
claBBes hM been tused, we dbeU hesiti^ to register e jndgment^ 

Iheie is poor any increased ability to maintein e whplerL 

. .some phyoiM)^ ; 

Bat the more philosophic measarmnent id poTerty wiU tadce^^ 
the sbamdl^ of economic income nor of physical life. Beid poverty;'; 
isjiohiiblec^ ; it consists in or is measured by tim notph^i 

of iblt^irboleBome needs which cannot be satisfied* Wh^n onr means 
of tfiiiinment are inadequate to our desires we feel the pain of dia- 
satiBfaotion. if our desires are rightly adjusted to legitimate objects 
of human mtisfaction, to the attainment of a higher life, whUe the 
bomars of external environment and the influences they excise npon 
the efficiency of effort disable us from any reasonable prospect of 
suobesS, that disability constitutes poverty alike from the individual 
end ^ social standpoint. 

This difference between felt wants and the power to satisfy them is 
genuine destitutionj and the real danger of poverty in any state is 
measured by its amount. A German thinker has denounced the 
** accursed wantlessness of the masses as the great inner obstacle of 
social progress. But if that criticism implies that all wants by fur- 
nishing stimulus to individual effort can force a way to satisfaction it 
is based upon ignorance of the economic structure of modem Bocieties. 
Every inequality of economic opportunities, so long as it exists, implies 
the ^stration of legitimate desires in those who suffer from the ine- 
quality. If the desires lie dormant, as they do in the most degraded 
conditions of society, no snbjeotive or felt poverty emerges. But if 
desires are stimulated into activity, then the pressure of economic 
inequality provokes Ihe pain of futile discontent. This is the peculiar 
danger of our recent civilisation. The modem means of popular educa- 
tion, our school system, the spread of cheap reading, our railways, and 
the growth of facile communication of every kind, and, most potent of 
all, the experience of ^ilew sebsations and the stimulation of new ideas 
provided by city lifej have constantly and rapidly enlarged the scope 
of desires of the ]^rer classes. W^e admit some increase of their 
income, but is that increase at all commensnrate with Ihe expancdon , 
of desires? Even if many of these desires are misapplied, their 
exktouoe aigima a discontent which, as the raw material ot a true 
pngresmva^^^^ f^^ clamours fm* wholescnne direction. But sudh 
diredacm^g^g^l^e taat^ elevation of publm desires, k iin^^ 
sil^^/mog as doonomm in the way^> We ims 
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499 


]iev6 

to emi^BEdBe fbe daagon of snoh iooreaBed poraty whkh am in a 
flodie^ trh«ire 6£ aearirii^ 

cun# tiaa 

^ cah^ I thi^ be Uttlr question but that the ccm^l^ 

I pbreriy, eBpedUbUy in large towns^ with their abrupt ddyni^ 
OOfiftiiM of fuller oonsciousneBB to tike 

ihaiady the pain which is attached to it. 

in a single word/k i^pears that whereas poveiiy 
meainttiwl|a^^ te^ income is diminishing, no net reduction of fdiy^ 
eioldji^ai rpoverty can be shown, whHe subjective or felt poverty is 
growing with the widening gap between legitimate human desires and 
present possibilities of attainment 

JoHH A. Hobsqk* 



JEAN kA.PTISTE AND HIS XANGUAGfe. 



W HBN the French-Canadian came to lodge on British premises^ 
we flattered ourselves he would soon become on'e of the 
We have been disappointed. 

lUie iVoih is, Jean Baptiste never did come to lodge in our house : 
that Is just our British way of pnttiog it. We annexed his shanty 
to our mansion, that was all. But surely that was enough to make a 
John Bull of him ? 

No : Jean Baptiste is Jean Baptiste still. The storms of Progress 
have beat upon his hut for 130 years, and the air within is what it 
was a century ago. The force of our example, the sense of otur 
superiority, the winaomeness-of manner by which John Bull oommouly 
inrinuates himself into the affection of other subject races, have aB 
been lost on the French-Canadian, He is more Catholic than the 
more French than President Faure. The red, white, and blue, 
which cross each other on the flag above his roof, reramnge theth- 
selves m three broad stripes around his heart. When tiie bells of 
Prc^Btimtism mre oall^ him to church, he is going home to ^der 
from hfate : While the commerce of the world is shouting rdunii 
Um in Bhg&rh, Im his little, bargains in his nmth«^^ 

and fijn^ the his grandfather. ^ 

It is ^e lai^ Jean Baptiste more than his religion, more 
evmi thmi his Mood, that keeps him what he is — the iSost 
beeanse the nmsfe lejairihv of all the human ‘creatures we m tiying^ 
to 

In flatly oontrafioM hy 

wlmtlam^glbM foregoing ameitiona 

are in general as the fcdlowing m in particnlar. Aotn our 

- upstieiiit point of view Jm appeain to trtisid Hlw a‘ laSk 
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agidnBt tli0 rising tide of Anglific&tion. To Ms iiiwdnt peronts and 
gnardiana he sieen^ to yield- " On 1 ** ipf 'W- " 3^ 

And neither w0 ifSmk he is £^g as We t<»ll him. ** Le 

oldii«disme» o*eBt ; ren]Keii^j*^^^^^i^^^ FranoOi Kb/ say 

TanSiirel imd his feUbW-ertisadeitt in New Iranbe, ** ranghefaniai troiHk 
remaemi!” 

Oh Midsainih^^ bebg the festival of Si:; 

isjbhe great national holiday of the two million Frenohmen in America, 
the dommohest inscription flacnted through the streets of Qaebeo airid 
tfontre^t'is this : ** Notre Langoe, nos Lois et notre Relif^on.” These 
are the three chief materials of that Ghinese-wall which has shat 
nineteenth oentary ont of Lower Canada. Whether the twentieth 
oentary is to have any better lack will depend largely on the extent 
to which the mortari is picked out Religion maybe the stone of 
which the wall is built, and law the broken glass on top, bat langnage 
is the cement that holds all together. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, how ranglicisme est Tennemi/* from the point of view 
of a French-Oanadian nationalist : and all French-Canadians are 
nationalists. 

From the dnst-heap of unfulfilled prophecy I picked this specimen 
ihe other day : Canada once taken by the £DgliBh~-a few yefurs 

will be enough to make it English.^' The words were addressed to 
the French Government in 1759 by General Montcalm, who, m his 
camp at Qaebec, was facing a probability that he could not hold 
Canada for Loots much longer. The English, he was kind enough 
to say, might wish to adapt their system of government to the varying 
oircamstances of the oonntries to be governed, but the thing was 
impossible becanse of their defective system of constitutions.” 
England” the French General declared, after conquering Canada, 
knew how to attach the country to hersdf by policy and advanti^s, 
if she did not interfere with its religion, its laws, its langnage, its 
xastoms, its <dd government, then Canada, separated by all these from 
,‘&e other colonies, would always be an isolated oonntiy. But that is 
not the policy of Britain. If the English make a conquest they mnafe 
needs change the constitution of the conntry. They bring in 
oi^ Uws, their own ways of thinking, their very religum, whii^ % 
cbmpel t^ people to adopt under penalty, at least, of losing is£eir 
CL^h^ip. In a word^ if you are conquered by EngUshmeiB yon 
haoooM^ English yourselves.’’ 

bva^e bat despondent soldier went on to draw a melaiiclibly 
picture of those Anglicised Canadians in his prophetic eye^-Ajagiicised, 

infatuated tfat pretence 
of liberty among the people of BnglsA^ inolndes 

liceiioe Farewell, then, to their 

abnplhd^i jfimmaityv lhair vtaj^ fbr theuTtnlllk 
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tibAir fa^l” ^^lam BO oertam of wliat Iiay, 
€k^ I will iiofc give after the 

; oooqtihBtol^ Canada befor^'is tfi^^aeasniplki^ 

Thm weeU letter M be^ it oonld be 

rebeired in IWb, its writer lai^ dead on l3te 

with him bad fallen the eovereignty of Fnmoe in Amerioa. ~ !pbe ten 
jeara that he allowed for the propeBs of Anglifioalion hate been iBitil- 
tipiied b^iltbteen, and the prooess has hardly began, 
pen-AngEban point of view (if eodesiastioB will allow me to borBbw 
Ihe fact almost jnstides Montodm’s ecmtempt^ l^^^ 

*f.dela6l^ by of oonstitationB.’'' But we have snooeeded^ a^ 
the poid^ of leaving Qnebec a French and iherefore an ^*aa isolaled 
ecmitey/’ m it to ourselves by a bond whidi hae ttood a 

deal of straining. Jean Baptiste was . allowed to keep hie 
own laws, to a very large extent; his religion, in a cniionB half-- 
estabEshed condition whidi it may be worth John Bairs while to look 
at some day; and his language, te his hearths content. 

then, in early days, pan-Anglicanism in Canada was 
pattohised by the British Government. On my table lies a long and 
eloquent protest, written seventy years ago, against a judge’s rnlmg 
that English should be the oidy language used in the Canadian 
courts. The writer, Angaste Morin, lived to sit beside that judge, 
Mr. Justice Bowen, and to hear and decide cases in his native 
langoage without protest from any one. When responsible govern- 
ment was granted in 1840, the Imperial Parliament not only har- 
nessed French Quebec in legislative union with English Ontario, bnt 
decreed that English was to be the only official language. This clause 
of the new oonstitulion was a dead letter from the beginning, and eight 
years later it was withdrawn at the unanimous request of the French 
and Englieh legislators of Canada. The official status of French was 
confirmed in 1867 by the federal constitution which now governs 
almost all British North America, and in the Province of Quebec the 
offidud position of the French language is distinctly stronger than 
tl»t of English. M. Morin drew a pathetic picture of the poor 
French iridow unable to get justice because she might not address the 
jndge in 4^ she could speak, and sngge^ed that 

lawyers clouid n^^ be trusted to do their best when pleading itt a 
tongue uhlmown to their clients. Now that any man has a right to 
sue in his own language, Englishmen complain that they havO to 
accept service of writs in Fiendb whether they understand It or iii^ ; 
and many an Iteglishman has become more impressed by the advan- 
tage of employing a French lawyer to plead beffire French jndgeafand 
Frienri^ juries ^e dnaadvantage l^ted at by M. Morin; In 

mai^. of the public samoe, too^ ^ 
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Vtetuik officii tban ^ p^ tihe tiro 

wofoMi jnsti^^ 

arjrested wonlia xoitaraUy besfc ^oiie % an Bioglisli ^Ucaman ; 
and lie deM^lirea be needlesaljr dee|ke^ bj the 

pigecm-Boglish or which hia lingeviog atepa 

: are gnided by ConnSfcable Jean BapUste. There ia no denying tliik a 
Fsench^anadian Alderman or Secretary of State wodld rather giro an 
.;^ppoi^^ to a man of hia own race than to one of onr n 
fA we acted on the aame principle; while we had the power* t7iyb^ 
tanately we have fumiahed them with a very oonTeident exonae^ in 
ibr every Engliah>Oanadian who oan Bpmdc Brenoh there 
are ten French-Ganadiana who can speak English. A knowledge of 
the two langaages is essential in most public offices, and in many 
private positions as well. Even the English merchaiitB of Montreal 
often have to pocket their prejudice and employ a French instead of 
an English salesman, simply because the one knows both langnages, 
while the other only speaks that of a quarter of the citizens. 

This veiy fact, however — ^the increasing knowledge of Enjfi^ftK 
among the French-Canadians — while it is an enormous advantage to 
them in a worldly sense, gives much anxiety to their pastors and the 
other watchdogs of nationalism. It is true, when Jean BaptistO goes 
home at night he leaves all his English at the ofifice or warehoU86--Kir 
I nearly all of it. His wife can speak her mother-tongue and no other. 
His children go to exclusively French schools. Very few {branch^ 
Canadians, high or low, have the least social interooursq with their 
English fellow-subjects; and of these few a very small percentage 
speak English among themselves. They have their own literatnre-'^*^ 
the literature of France, except what the priests forbid, and the works of 
a small but able band of native writers. Finely, they have number- 
less nSw^pers^generally a little deficient in news,” but rich 
in other kinds of fiction, devoting long columns of large type to prove 
that Tanglicisme est Tennemi.” All this is true, and yet-^d yet 
the of the Anglimaing wedge has entered and the thick end 

is following. 

Sometimes oonscionBly, but often without the least idea of ofEenoe 
against Litire, Jean Baptiste has added a multitude of English words 
to. hte TOoahnlaiy. Other words, whidi occur with viuiat|ppaf > 5 i£ 
V mec^g in the two languages, he uses in the English semie ^.and 
when wc^B aro^^ idiom is purdy 

l&e watchfid Taidkelto 

.When Jean Baptiste goes to school his dowhW4^ bourse 
3^ he undergoes tanifaieB avanies 
^nt ^ la mimndre punition,*' though .fittle: John Bull has 

He gkys w^^aad 
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w^ll^ its ea^s ^ chj l.viia^r'mst^:'^:*: iMit» 

of to ^ohXL. Bollwoi of 

M. Plii&|ife40 Gwpd^ whose Mtooixeii " a»d 
CiDftdieBB *’ fom i&e best introdnotioa to tihdstiid 7 of Frmih<^Gaaedm 
life, tells xsB nbli only that the h4St^ learnt to *‘leice 

la JiocEB” from the Englii^ bat that a faroorite %eja^^ 
marbLes oaQed **la Snoque ** wiui feSily atii Eoglish^^^w 
' orijgpnally SB i&e 205^ •"■ 

When Jeiaa Baptiste goes on his travels he takes a ii^eet^ with a thick 
for his faejigage, and enters a tndn. (He need to go to tlie ststiiQi^ 
a gig^ aooGcding to M. de Gaspe, bat 1 never heard him trse the 
thehgb he patronises the (%E&-s^o?ui rather than “ idaoe^ da 

fiacb^l”) “All aboard!” shonts the French gniord, ^*AIl ligh^” 
ssye French passenger. I remember one day, going down &6m 
hearing the gnard ask a swarthy lor his^ 

“ bUli^" “ Eh ? '* said he, puzzled. “ Votre tiguetU** explained ih» 
gna^. “ Qh! Je comprends. Le voici.” 1 have even enoonnter^ 
a s^tence like this, “ Nous leor donnerons dc& free-tickd.** Jean 
Baptiste will also tell yon, if yon desire snch information, that the 
train consists of “ donze cdiars et un engin” instead of “ donza 
wagoi^ et nn locomotive ; but he still finds time to call the rail* 
way iWf a ‘^ch’min d’fer,” having cat down the Byllables from fonr 
to twa • 

I have heard M. Legendre, a member of the Canadian Boyal 
'^iety, boldly defend before that angnst assembly vthe nse of such 
words as “ checks ” and “ checkage.” Bat what would he say to his 
fellow-scribe who picks up such an Americanism as sleeper ’’-r-the 
common oontractipn for “ sleeping-car,” or Pnllman — and sends it 
forth BB dijKur to masqnprade as French ? That, of course, i|^ she^ 
andacity. But it must have been a mighty combination of audacity < 
and ignorance which produced wospaur as the equivalent of horse^ 
power. Compared to this, pouvoir (Teau for water-power is a very 
mild Anglicism. 

Tim English that we call Americanisms are xiot slwi^ 

freaks ol;^^ Yaukee genius. Many are simply smyitraM 

the langutga spoken centuries ago by the undivided mos, 
ginlt the philological ark, if guilt there b^ is^ o^ 

But jheie Is a^ class of Americanismi^ oomppeed of wc^ 
phrases, twisted £rom their former memrings, or borroyed from^^^ 
Indians, 0 ^^^^ the sounds of wilder nature, cu' Jm 

OdM^t to descsfi]^ things and exfuress ideas pecidiar 
fiurrotti^ pf tiip speaker. The Flinch lang^Sge^ wh^^^ 
to tha iarg^ same 

instanoftiJjm drift^^ widoh m Canada Often leaw 

ai^^IiiWi sand-storm, has come to be called la poui/nnt. The vcid 
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raqmttei used on both sid^ of the English CShnitziei in its origiital 
French signifioationB, xheans in Canada a snow^fiboe^the oSer of 
by philolcjgical pnrisis beizig scomfally rejected by 
Jean Baptiste. The ice that fom eoriy in winter along a river-bank 
is called the 5(>rdfii^s/whh3h the dictionaries declare to mean the *' Bide- 
plai^ of a ship/' When the two strips of ice meet in the middle^ 
they f(Mrm 7e “Often the only bridge available. In the early 

#hen the only passable roads were the rivers, Jean Baptiste inVet^eS 
verb portager X^ describe the laborious act of carrying his cad^ 
(bften to niiles at a time) al^^ shore when the stream was broken 
by ies rapideSf or over a height of land to get from one water system 
to another; and snch place-names as Portage la Prairie, Bat Portage, 
are familiar to Canadians both east and west. 

Bat even when Jeane Baptiste has made or adapted a French word 
for himself, he sometimes abandons it for a word of English invention. 
For example : the myriad logs cut by lumbermen in the woods during 
winter are floated down stream in the spring and intercepted, when 
they reach navigable waters, by a long floating cham of tree-trunks, 
fastened at each end to the shore. In French this thing is nne 
estacade ” ; but Jean Baptiste" has adopted the shorter English word, 
either under a veil of French orthography, as hOnUf or even iamnii or 
else in its naked English shape, boom/' 

It iis in commerce that Vanglimme naturally wins its greatest vic- 
tories. In his Montreal office M. Jean Baptiste employs a secretaire 
— ^not particulury like his Parisian cousin — and, to make matters 
worse, this official must nowadays be a typewritcnr (or iypewrit€U8e,9& 
the case may be) who increases the demoralisation of his native tongne 
with his “ lettres typmriUes'* Of course the French-Canadian mer- 
chant has to count his money in dollars and cents like his neighbours, 
and eerU or centin long ago displaced sou. The obvious Anglicism 
<ehelin has gone out of fashion with the English shilling, and is only 
used (to represent 20 cents) by the old market-women and their oon- 
tempc^aries ; and piastre is not yet translated into dollar.” But 
eseomte has already become “ discount," and di^ff^rence has become 
^ bfdance/* regardless of the fact that balance, like haume, is a Frencb 
woni iHth quite a different meaning. 

Exactly the same tendency is noticeable in the realm of pfO^cs 
4Bid laW^-^ough Jean Baptiste, like other Celts, is a born 
he takes to thi law as a dudt takes to water, and inhc^te; a 
equal to any legal or political emergency. In the old ^ 

Baptiste went vote-hmitfiig il monta snr le ^Owidays, 

l auppose,^^ *^^^^^^^^^ rate, “les tv^etws/^ and not 'f les 

am the object of tenderest solicitnde. If he wins the 
he enters a where nearly^.:i|Li^ 

without 
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of an Act, letting tbe pi^ta prot^ as that be 

^bt ^ say ** articles,” “ permii,” aaoid dispontiozuL” iff an Baglish 
Bkomb^ f * the interests ^ bis opini^, so does the Freo^ : 

If tbe DngUsbnian ^ antidpates *’ that the 
coabtay 1 ^; : ^ tbe doj^ Jean Baptiste ^tniicipe the 

p9^Mar being macb too coci^ Hin* Wben a re^^ 
woeld say *‘fapproave ’^ or*‘ jem*oppOBe b” tb 0 B^ before the Hoiise^ 
Jean BapliBbe says “ je oonconrs dans,” or ‘^i'pppoB^” literally tranih 
latiui^ lhe idiom. If a charge is brought agtdnst biin j(ss , 

wiQ ssseetimee happen to a politidan in Qnebec), be tries Ip ;f jw 
olaijw” like an Eogliahman, not ^ diharramr like a Frenobnuus ; 
and If be fails — well, be makes des apologies ” as well as be pan^ ^^ 
not dis €3Bcu8e8 of the Parisian kind. If tbe worst comes to the wcnnt, 
he hands in sa resignation ” as they do in England, not m demimgn 
as in France. I have heard of a French-Oanadian senator who mode 
avSpMdi about rassomption of a local debt, and had to be reminded 
^t the word should only be used of the Virgin Mary. 

4^^ jndge, who can certainly not be accused of Anglo- 

mai^ said in the course of a judgment the other day— avait 
saTidvnc^ leB billets des plns^petites denominations entre d’anires.” 

1 am assured that Jean Baptiste as a role rejects sandwich as 
too English, and innocently adopts slice as a French equivalent I The 
horror of Messieurs les Avocats may be imagined. And yet the 
go^ed Jean Baptiste constantly anglicises his own words and phrases. 
If be baa to enter a case for bearing “ il Ventre ** — il ne rinscrit pas, 
as be ought, When tbe case comes on for trial he adresse la cpur,” 
iu>t ^ixdrme a la cour ” ; bis witnesses prennent,” not priteni^ the 
oath ; and in tbe end you may bear him say that the judge has 
dispose de la cause” — again turning good English into bad French. 

I have said that in social and family life the French and English 
Canadians rarely come into contact. Still, from his official and 
baSinesa relations with John Bull, or from his pernsal (more or less 
snrreptitioas) of English and even heretical newspapers, J^emi Baptlfto 
carriM bpine: the bacillus of Anglicism day after day till the iafrptipn 
is spread very ties of kinship and friendships Besides psiscel* 

Isneons like slipper and stud, and such common 

all rlyM and Aou; you do (the latter reappearing as “ adidoa ” 

^‘ adidonqe ”), whuh aro swallowed whole, Jean Baptulie adulterates . 
his ordumiy obh^ such AngUmsms as lo(ju^, meaning his 

Ibelceq, imd not^ as a Frenchman wrotild thixik, bis 
edampe, or esttmpiUei foT poartage-stamp^ instead df 

a wiatkm ** salle^b'inang^ yet antbo- 
rised^ dictionaries ; |br ' ^ tAl^giaphiste poliuman, or 

Aes oosfor— perha||B nnder 
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the oil coines from the hodies of beftrera ^ ^ Ams **) 

les Urcons^ ifiiigtiah happen to saj ** under the circnm- 

Btaiioes*'^ son porif, instead of ** parti pajwr inaiild of 

" faire*' a vkit ; asid for“faira des eheer- 

Tsaiacttte.” ^ f . 

iu Manseaii has f^er^^e tronfale to compSe a 
Dictionnure des du Canada/' The first Httile 

volume, (^116 ]^ageB, is mitirely devoted to the letter A, and of fiOQ 
Words and phram 50 are Anglicisms. These kic^e 

enoh W^imides as acceptance,” “ accession ’* (of a sbveiWi^^; 
« aocotmtant,” “ amnnition,*' auditor average,*' and “ appointer ” 
(to appoint an hour), as well as various eccentricities of language 
already mentioned. In case M. Manseau finds it possible and 
profitable to continue his campaign against that leech with a 
thodsand mouths,*’ Anglicism, he gives us a taste of what we may 
expect— ** editorial, fun, loose, mean, rough, set, smart, and a host of 
others, the very writing of which sets onr pen as well as our nerval 
on edge.” 

M. Arthur Buies, another of the most active leaders in this ” gdeire 
5. 1'anglicisme,** rages especially against ** that incestuous love of r^ie 
passive which Canadians harbour*'; and by way of example he 
quotes a newspaper paragraph beginning ^‘Nous sommes mform6s de 
Washington.** “ J'ai notifiS du fait,” instead of ‘He Mt m'a 
notifi^,” is another case in point. No symptom of anglification 
could be more significant; for the Frenchman’s persistent ingenuity 
itt keeping all his verbs in the active mood, and our own auction 
(legitimate enough, in spite of M. Buies) for the passive, form <ihe 
most striking difiEerence in construction between the two languages. 
If Jean Bapriste twists his verbs from the French attitude into the 
English, he does it probably with a vague idea that the new way 
is more convenient than the old, not wholly from ah unconscious or 
uureasoning spirit of imitation. There is not a doubt that he gains 
in l^vit^ and simplicily by some cd the Anglicisms that provoke the 
Ta^vel» and Buies to wrath* By saying directory in plaoe^ of; 
*‘almattae des adresses,*' he saves two words out of tbreev By 
catling his ^^ pistolet k r4p5tition ” k rewAver he saves six syllables dt^ 
of nihe*^ ; affaires may be a very bare&ded tawii 

lation of ** no admisaikin emm it is madi more bma- 

neiiSika^^ud^ f ’entrOe eift intmditeA oeux que leurs affmres n'ausdi^^ 
pas dans la maiaDn,*’~t^ COkreothm^ a Montreid pufh^ v At 
ra^ hothing better can W of an *' entfeprenw 

hih^f a OiirUra^^ can ybu^ M. ^1^^ Ums^ 

writing ** a self-made numi** W^on he can only translate H by the help 
of fimr limes as many words~*^ on homme qni WM ftit Im-iilfibm 
ce osfiw" Bet WhefW #1^^ of angliioisi^ ■* passes-moi''^ 
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siiere ’Vinto vcm wms trovMer pour U sucre J And when 
B»p^ 0 lia uses av^ ior *' advise ” in tiie seaae pf “ give pqianBeii tp»'’ er 
eaja **j$ partirs^i ii^^ becapse * V|ert 3 r to express one 

memog of the English word ** sta^ " ; or when he inekei mrifr 
the work of “Sponser ” as weU as its own, his langoage beoomei 
distinctlv poorer. 1 have kn#wn a Hontr^ jooznidiBt, by-the-bjrei 
leeplved to have nothing bat French in his paper that he translated 
The I’ertile:^ — “ belt being used to describe a stret^ of 

land^into Chwi^ de la Oeinture or The Company pf 

the IVnii^al Sash. And this reminds me of another ^fontreaf 
jonmalist ;who was sent to represent the Star at a French meetipg^ 
and astonished the doorkeeper by saying he came from rstpUe. Qf 
oonM, there are some English words that defy trmislation. They 
have to be taken as they are or left alone; and Jean Baptiste is not 
pontent to leave them alone. They inclade such words as yacht " 
and *Vlnneh ” ; and a French authority already quoted adds 
M Jmmour,” “ knack,” and even “gentleman.” “Le go-ahead dee 
Am^ricains,” this writer truly says, “ dtait lettre morte pour nous ” ; 
and what French words could do justice to “le formidable 
pudding, oe gdant des entremets britanniques,^' or “ le punch brulant« 
4 double charge de rum ? ” 

Father Chiniquy, one of the most distinguished of French-Canadlan 
writers and preachers (though now disowned by most of his country- 
men for his attacks on their religion) startled us all by declaring a 
little while ago that French was being given up because Frenchmen 
found it easier to speak English. He was commenting on the reduc- 
tion between the census of 1881 and that of 1891 in the proportion of 
Frenoh-Canadians to the whole population of Canada. This, he thinks, 
was not due to the southward exodus only, nor to the growing English 
immigration. It is partly explained, he says, by the fact that many 
families formerly returned as “French-speaking'’ can no longer be 
entered under that heading. This is probably true. Jean Baptiste’s 
family in Quebec increases at a prodigious rate, and streama over into 
Onfy^ M well as into New England, The vanguard of the oyer- 
Bom^ the straggling fringe of outposts^ the isolated akhrmishm 
pashiogA^a^ into the enemy ’s country, find that they have to apepik 
the enetcgrV language. When they revisit the old hcmu) PSny 
the accpoliid^ 1^ with them, and leave some of It th^ to oqph 

tamjmto tite of their ypunger cousins. ** Ev#ywbim 

Umted Father Chiniquy says;, ’' the childien 

Canadiaiii, m soon as they aoqqire the EugUah langnage hi sohool, 
give up the nee of except to ipeslt mothm By this 

lib B 

litttw caib b was staying in 

hesz^ xb had 
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dome and see me. She spoke to me in EngHsh &r M time, and 
irhen I said to her * Male ne pouvez-vons pas parler frah^iais f * she 
Implied, < O Men; est^ ^ne je parle anglais ? ' There is a reaOcm 
for this, ^ the Old Frenchman continued. 'ri ri^; ^ 
in a magaabe about ^Khglifih the Uniyereal 
^ter ^ not kb^w true reason. lam u the midst 
khb#. It is because they can express themselyes with greater uaiie 
in English than in French.” And H. Ohiniquy went oh tb make the 
startling avowal - — ** When 1 wnte a book, and 1 have written maty, 

I write it in English and then translate it into French. I find iththm 
easy to do it in that way. Your expression is more direct, your 
syntax is more simple, and the sounds of your language more forcible. 
Listen ! ” And, springiDg to his feet, the old man shouted ** Fire ! '* 

** There is some sound, he added ; “ what can we say in French ? 

‘ Feu* It is lost. You can say ‘ Ready ! ’ ” — again in a most sonorous 
shout. With us it is *pret * : there is no sound. * All aboard ! *— 
with us it is * enibarquez/ but you cannot hear it at ten feet. Yes, 
sir, the English is bound to become the universal language.'* 

Now truly pret is a finicking, trivial sort of word; it makes One 
think of a dainty damsel ready” to pay ah afterndon call, rather 
than of a soldier ready to receive a cavalry charge. But When 
such a word as ready ” can be described as sonorous, the 
credit is due more to the lungs than to the language of the 
speaker. Even French becomes sonorous when sonorous lungs and 
throat have the speaking of it. The greatest of French-Canadian 
orators, the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, is well described as Laurier the silver-tongued,” and as 
you listen to him you think Father Chiniquy is right. Yon can hear 
him, even at a distance, but — ** there is no sound!** On the other 
hand, the ex-Premier of Quebec, the late Honors Mercier, leader of 
the jMrti' national par exedUnoti rolled out his full-bodied oratory in 
a deep, rich stream of sound. Perhaps we ought to crusb our natlonBl 
modesty and accept the bomi^ that Father Chiniquy brings. It 
may be that in a majority of cases there is more volume of vpWbl* 
sound in an English word ^an in its dainUer French eqti^ 

Sat we mmiibt flatter ourselves that the exceptions simply ^ 
; thme^ M many of them. It is (»itainfy hca 
ittke Salute translal^ for one” ismo pow an, 

^en iU^ noting phrases as pour ma and quant a nim Ha mAj 

This, however, is by the wajr. We may accept 
of M. Oldniqny’i «x|mrienc^ whQe failing to see si all his 

WsebM ; and, as he impiiee, ft is in the the 

anglkiBing proeeas attains its hi^^st speed, tt li a se^ 
and cxae not gmiendiy 
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FnriKih^CSan tumed ita back npcm Ganada» k appa- 
rently taming ito back Baptkte gets even less 

anooQxagement to persist m " JaliM^^g bis lingo *’ 
and than ^^1^ got nnder Ibr ottee^ 

ambij^^ to hear their oomtoon language spoken by 
Jcdi|i |foll and Ijnde Sam agree ; and when Jean Idaptkte dees^ 

<me to the ^ he only exchangee the fiying-pan for the %e. 
Jkf oannot even keep hk own name. I reg^ to say that speliing 
is not a skcmg point with the average Ameripanv even ; oh 
ikidliar gnhind of his mother-tongne, and m the flkwsge^^ v^^ 
of a foreign language he flounders desperately. In an Ainenoain 
town clcMM to the irontier of Quebec, the newspaper reader 
observes with surprke that prominent citizens bear such extra- 
ordinary names as Gonyo and Shonyo, Gokey and Amlaw, Felky and 
Shambo^ He discovers on inquiry that these gentlemen have come 
from Canada, where their fathers and brothers are still known as 
: Messietits Gagnon and Ghagnon, Gauthier and Hamelin, Pelletier and 
Ajobambault. In the same way, Beansoleil has become Bosley ; 
Pioud, Feeor ; Asselin, Ashline ; Lafontaine, Lafouniain ; Lamon- 
tagne, ZomoteTi^am ; Lavoie, Laware ; Onimet, Waumettc ; Bousqnet, 
Bueka. ; Giroux, Gero ; Hubert, Ahare ; and Dauphinais, Dnffam, 
Compared with some of these monstrosities, such names as Duckett 
for Daquette, Dufraine for Dufresne, Patnod^e for Patenaude, and 
Trembly for Tremblay, may pass with scarce a sigh. 

Sometimes the victim objects. Generally he does not care. Often 
he is the author of hk own degradation. Even in a Canadian city, it 
k said that an elector who announced himself at the polling-booth as 
Mr. Bighouse/’ and found no ballot paper awaiting him, explained 
that when the register was compiled he had borne the name *‘de 
Grandmaison.*’ This may be a retumiDg officer’s little joke; but if 
it k tme Mr. Bighouse only followed the example of a crowd of hk 
fellow-opuntrymen a few miles further south. When Jean Baptiste 
emigrate, so eager is he to be thought un Amdricain that he often 
translate hk name into English before applying for naturalisation. 
The young Cana’ien whose father vegetates in northern rustidty as 
Pranook Labont^ blossoms into American citizenship as Frank Gpodr 
ness. His companion, Dominique Lafortune, goes one better ’V ai^ 
calk himself Washington Lucky. In the same fashion M. Dionne 
becomes Mr. Tonng ; Boisvert and Vertefenille tnm into Greenwood 
and Greenieaf ; LalibertS and Poisson are easily recognk^ in Libtey 
and Hsh ; and M. Poulin is known to his Deighboars under the name 

Tho eai^ess Fte immigraut k not silowed to extk^kk h^ 
withioat a good deal of plnoking at hk alte^ ^ 
^tef^vi^anadte tei^6a» lea 
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Bi^tistdi have been farmed in mosti of the Amef ban, towne where 
French commnnbira esi^ French newspapers are pnbluihed, cational 
^wnfereQoes are h^ and addressed by Qaebeo politkuuia The 
Roman Catholio bMiops m ibhe States^ who are mosdy Iridbitten« are 
▼ehementiy urged to appoint French priests for French oongregataons, 
ai^ belaboniHsd: with^^^^^c^ respect for not doing 

the Frendb langnage in the liorthem States is even 
" to resist ^ surging tide of Americanism than 
ih Lonlmana. There it still preserves in part its official statsffj, ^ 
OonVehtioii of 1879 having restored the right— abolished idi the^ w 
of the Civil War— of pablishing laws and judicial notices in French. 
But listen to this confession from M. Fran 9 oiB Tujague of New 
Orleans : 

** In our homes, our daughters to a certain extent keep faithful to the 
language of their mothers; but our sons escape us.'^ They rebel against 
patem^ authority under the pretext that our grammar is too complicated/’ 
therein i^^reeingj with Father Chiniquy. “The beautiful speech of their 
ancestors they consider a foreign idiom which doubtless has its charm bht 
whose utility in this country is questionable — one which it is nacessazy for 
hardworking people to neglect in favour of EngliBb, not having tiine 
to learn two languages. Such is the ridiculous notion of our sons, aad| 
above ell, of our gmndsons.” 

This deplorable state of affairs is exhibited to the Frenchmen of 
Canada as an illustration of what they may expect if they allow the 
British flag to be hauled down. It is clear to M. Tujague that the 
language of Bossuet can only hold its own in French Canada if that 
country escapes annexation to the United States. No nation^ty, he 
declares, can long resist the dissolvent action of the great American 
prucible. M. Tujague is right, lu the Canadiau crucible not only is 
the mass to be dissolved both absolutely and proportionately greater, but 
the dissolvent chemicals are intrinsically more sluggish in their action. 
In the interest of the English language this is a pity. In the interest 
qf linp|»iial unity it is a very good thing. We may be grieved 
to And that the two interests are antagonistic, but we cannot doubt 
which is the more important. , 

Unfortunately, from a British — ^fortunately, from an Fogimh-T^ 
pbiut of more evidence than t have brought foirWaid to 

show that the dissolving process is surely going on even whito tlm 
resisting m^s is most solid. An independent French observer, writing 
ih w Braasris^ he found 1jhai6%^ 

/ ^' in Osnad^^^^^ a^ those who know both lahgua^ oond^^ 

.partbr foom eott^ but also from interest, to admit the language of the 
: minority as the limgaage for ordinary use. That” he says, “ is why all the 
!; people you accost speak Bngluh, creating the iflurion of a peo^e English by 
race. Ninety times out of a hundred, however, the question * Krlqi-vous 

Mn^sis ?’ is enough to tmg oat tlm aiuww, .* Ifl je pade F^ 
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|e suis Fran^ais, mm cher monsieuTi je aois Oaaadien^FraQ^ais ! ’ So much 
80 that, after a days’ experience, ^ou longer stop to choose your 
language but Just spi^ Eng&h, certain in any case of being understood.” 

The same writmr the Buies, other anii^Engliah 

cntsaSers as^^i^turning from the if not killed tbeinselvea, 

without the enemy a scratoh/’ & ends hy assunng 

the French-Canadians, who are so anxious to maintain the status of 
their langimg!^ that if they do not take care they wUl find them- 
selves ddeUi^g a patois which it wonld be hard to distinguish as 
eithcs! Ji'fe^ English. French-Canadians have often enough 
already been charged with speaking a patois^ and visitors from their 
mother country occasionally complain that they can neither understand 
nor make themselves understood. This is either exaggeration or 
stuindity. Jean Baptiste commits all the crimes of tongue that 1 ' 
have mentioned^ and more. How superlatively Parisian a real 
Frenchman wonld think the people of Trois-Rividres who made a 
public presentation to a neighbour for his galanterie — ^when his real 
achievement was not in love-making but in life-saving! Bat the 
Parisians might find a worse patois in their own country. The 
difl^rence between their language and that of the long-lost Jean 
Baptiste is one of accent more than of words. The French-Canadlau 
speech is thicker, coarser, and less finicking than the French. One 
of the most striking differences occnrs in a multitude of words ending 
in *‘ ais/' such ^ jamais, avais, which are pronounced yama’, ana', and 
so on, even by educated Canadians who write perfect French. When 
the ancestors of Jean Baptiste sailed from Northern France these 
words were spdt jamois, avois; and the pronunciation has not 
changed with the orthography. In some proper names, such as 
Beauharnois, even the spelling remains unaltered. The French- 
Canadian takes liberties with his consonants as well as his vowels, as 
.will appear from a few of M. Manseau's sad examples : a’oir, agr§’- 
ients, bi’ii, anfin (afin) ; a’chante and i^chantent (for elle chante and 
€//es or ils ehantent) ; pramenez su’ la rue : donne-mo^-ld ;-.c'eBt ane 
avarriasen^t qua I’bon 'ieu ^i en’oiye! Bat, with all thbi, no one 
accmitomed to ^e conversation of oar French neighbours across the 
Channel need be hindered by an imaginary strangeness of speech licm 
journeying to the inmost parities of the Province of Quebec— 
vinoe fall of rewaids for the seeker after old-time ways. 

p>WABD Angus 
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I. 

T O the north of Armenian Cilicia, where the long, majestic chain 
ot' the Taurus throws out winding mountain arms away from 
the Cilioian Mediterranean towards the north, the mountains group 
themselves, radiating into smaller ranges. Among the crests of these^ 
which are covered with snow during part of the year> are upland 
valleys lying very high. In one of these valleys, all surrounded with 
rocks and forest, is hidden the town of Zeitun, clinging to the slopes 
of a mountain side — a great amphitheatre. 

The country around is of rare beauty; on every hand you hear 
the roar of falling torrents and the gay music of waters pushing their 
way; everywhere you see fresh and icy springs, like mirrors, vast 
forests clothing the breast of the mountains, great plane trees, ilexes, 
tall pines, and verdure which lasts all the year round in spite of the 
devouiing heat of the sun. South of Zeitun is the little district of 
Kapan, and by its side westward the community of Fernouz, renowned 
for its convent. The inhabitants of these two districts are as brave, 
open-hearted and opmi-eyed as those of Zeitun: their scenery has 
groat cliflb and preci^cea, as well as the overflowing woodland 
ostnocKm to all the land. 

This name, Zmtnn, is dear to all Armenians. Dear to 
it belongs ta Armenian Ciltda, where, up to 1393 wto 
AM at that date under the ypito ^ 

jdneMes. The last Houle of Armenian kings, that «»{ 
reigned in Oilfato tor four oentunes, establishing there their throne 
^ter the devastation Great Armenia by Tartars and PMani, and 
whUe Ihe^ part ^ Xies^^ ArmeM '^^ 

Greiadk Zeitunis dear to ito traditAm of independ^oe. 
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ivliidi tn4i^ it keeps sacredly to this da Zeitan is dear ta isb 
becaase, mitil 1862, ite people were able, as mack 1^ tl^r 
by favoBT of their naioiintaili >ate^ to in a 

aenu-todepimdence. ^ Havmg t$Ldr naUve prmcesyet am^ 
people of their oim iree will geni^f^y entrnsted enepoldve^^'.j^ 

41to eMers ^ toe 0 ^ known to toe 

obi^^ bat toe'ttws always made and proclaimed by thepedple 
totois^ves in assembly. Zeitnn is dear to; ns because 1^; its 

seini'^iiidependm^ it held alofb (and after all, it does so to tois day) 
the natios^ Sag of the Armenians All throagh the present itontoiy^^^ 
has ▼ictoriotoly resisted the attempts of the Ottoman Gknwninect npto 
toil setoi'^independence, surviving as by a miraoley mi oasis In the 
desert o^f to empire which is rendered barren by torbarons and 
tyiaimons laws, as Sahara by its sand. These attempts had no snoomn 
up to 1872. 

. At this date the Zeitnnlis were driven to insurrection, and after a 
monto's snoceBsfnl defence, had the misfortune to believe the fair 
Words of toe foxes of the Turkish Gbvernment and fell into toe snare 
cuzmingly set for them. And this time they Were forced to recognise 
tow own defeat, and to see for the first time Tarkish officials set foot 
and remain in their beloved city. But this humiliation was not all. 
The Government of Turkey saddled the town of Zeitun, which has 
nearly eighteen thousand inhabitants entirely Armenian, with a great 
fbrtoess on the European model. This fortress is set at the cmly 
ei^anoe, just opposite the town, on which for eighteen years have 
been tamed toe black months of its cannon, gaping and fierce, ready 
at a moment’s notice to destroy the city and all its inhabitants shonld 
they grow so bold as to think of a new rising or even so much as of 
resistance. The events of the last four months in and around Zeitun 
have shown conspicuously and startlingly how not even this fortress, 
with its Krupp guns ever loaded, can avail against a people which, 
drendied in its own blood, decides to do all to defend itself, even to 
the end. 

Tes, Zeiltoh is dear to the Armenians, and to-day, holding high and 
soatoless oitr national honour in this terrible orifii»--«toi8 woefuly 
bloody, mtdreaint of crisis through which toe Armenian pe(^e;ii 
pasSing^to^day Zeitan is dearer to us than ever. 

I remember toat when 1 was yet a diild 1 often h^rd toia name 
of Zeitun when m of our best poets were remted, or 
toi4 of toe deeds of the Zeitunlis, Such verses are sung ]by 
AnttcmianB on every x^portunity— at every fetoival, and above All in 
theto fearful times afi a supreme consolation-'rralasv! on^^ a oon- 

oonntoy in whito omp dream of U 
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Icx^ried and naTsed, and tlie ^itnnHa are tb0 Ixema vir&Q bring tiie 
to ZeitnQ: ia the aong of our hearts and the Z^tanlia is 
/'-•our hope. ' • ■■ 

^ the eaaae'of this last xiaing or in8nrreetio& ol Zeitun 

^hieh in the heginnw^ of Ootober 1S95 ? ^as it expected or 
" Was it prOTchied by the action of the Turkish Gk>7er]»tteali^^ 6^ 

^#aa ity as this same Government states, ,the result of iU-w^ oh: ^e 
'^ji^'Of'itiire'Armeinw •• 

No one has yet forgotten the demonstration of last September ^e 
18th, anumg the Armenians of Constantinople. |t was organised 
both as a petition and a protest against the sitnation of the rural 
ArmenianB of Armenia, which situation was spoken of as one of 
“horror ” by every one, from her Majesty the Queen and the Marquis 
of Salisbury down to the least of European journalists. Foir the 
organisers’ own sakes the demonstration was bound to be of a pacLdc 
nature, and its object was to carry a petition to the SubHrne Pojrte, 
requiring it to put a stop to the massacres, which, in spite of the 
intervention of some of the great Powers of Europe, still oontinued. 
In order to prove more fully that this demonstration bad no warlike 
intent, it is enough to mention that the organising Committee of the 
Huntchak party thought it their duty to inform the Embassies of the 
six Powers at Constantinople, two or three days idxead, of the intended 
demonstration, and on the day immediately preceding it the Sultanas 
own Government was itself notified by the Committee of their 
intention. It has been made a matter of reproach Bince that t^ose 
demonstrating carried arms, arms being assumed to indicate a hostile 
attitude. This repr0aol|^ becomes too strange and ridiculous when one 
thinks a moment. ' Giv^ a Government disposed to massacres and 
a Mahometan crowd with soldiers amongst them of the type of 
the murderers at Sassoun, the demonstrators could have done no 
otherwise than take this reasonable precaution. 

' It is kaown that by orders coming from the Palace itself, days 
ibilowed in which the Mahometans slew thei Armenians in the SuhaUEi^s 
very capital. Nevertheless, a very short time after the 
the Sultan was obliged to sulnnit to pressure from some of 

and to grant (on paper, merely, it needs nnl tO say) 
But, at the same time, something else took 0aoe, 
pom all the later massacres, whiok began after 

this of Abdul Wlule signing 

- 04^ rubbed ox^i of 

could not 

conMiit to carry them wUhotd tlUi 



rtdfdrnu^ : 
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tiifit veiy 6f ; prov^ profontid disoontent among tBe 

nums, escape refonnv ^ as to mateacre 

all the Ijc thia c^&iotd dedetation tho ineank 

and bardHO rather to appear helpless beif^ 

snlijectB (he— Chdiph of the Mosenlmaas 1) thi^ to iaprete hicipei^^ 
resentment^ Asiatic vindictiveness, and iB-oonoealed ferocity against 
the defencdiSBS jfeBenianB, who lay at the mercy of their innumerable 
aaeiases. Aid’ what Abdul Hamid predicted was not only prO|ietite--p.^ 
radier it suggestion and marching order, meanibg ^isf 

“ To Ime 4one with the Armenian question, let us have done Mth 
the 

Another prc^f of criminal premeditation is the fhot thht ^e 
Oenlaal Governiheut issued an order before the massacres had taken 
place, to make a thorough search in all Armenian houiseB, and to' 
seize^ not only arms, but any common "knife larger than a ^penknife — 
thjOB elaboratdy to deprive the Armenians of any means of self- 
defence in case of need. 

This snare (part of the policy of the Asiatic Reynard which is 
cherished and constantly practised in Turkey) was spread by the 
Sfdtan most sagaciously. He risked nothing for himself, being secure 
of the protection of Russia. This protection, so disastrous for the 
Armenians, Russia guaranteed him by the act of rolling the car of 
his Macchiavellian policy. 

Such were the circumstances — the Armenians waking, morning 
after moniing, to be murdered in thousands all over the Empire- — 
such were the circumstances when, at the beginning of last October, 
the local governor of Marash (in the province or vilayet of Aleppo) 
sent to Zeitun the official Hadji Aslan, a Circassian, with an escort of 
saptiehs, under orders to make a “ perquisjlion/’ or house to house 
search. The Zeitunlis, perfectly understanding what would be the 
end of such a visitation, and with the massacres over all Armenia 
before their eyes, dehnitely refused to submit to the rough require- 
ments of the Circassian. The latter, disconcerted, retired next day 
to Bertons (a Mussulman district), and there got together over a 
hundred &iedd-Biumu^ without loss of time attacked thU 

Armenian village of Alal^h, trying to bum it down. Hie Armeniaha 
had the coura^ to defend themselves. After this first attack^ whi^ 
failed, Hadji Aslan raised another hundred Bashi-Baasoulj^B, and agiin^ 
on Ot^ber 6, attaokud the village ; but this time also the Armenians 
resdotely resitted and drove back tiie foe, dispersiiig them. On 
lath the Amenians of Alabash sent an express to the !^tuhl» 
addng them for help, thonsand BasM-Basonks and regnla^^ 

were about to fall upqtt them4 The Zeitunlis, always^ 
ready to %ht for their ifethren, hastily orbited i party, iWi> 
himdredil»nng,^w^^ for AJabeBt: A^ where 
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the bbtoric river Jahan receives the stMtap from Bcnrtbi^Sj^^^ Zeitatklis 
met tHe Qttonian troops and the Baski-^Bazoul^ who wim idl encamped^ 
on i^e top of a hilt near village 
was cast.: 


the neit daj ab dawn Bring began on both sides.: 
joined, lasting lotur h withont pause. Although their position was 
l^d the ^einj eight times their number (there were two I^MlnSSa 
Turks), yet the ^eitnnlis both stood firm Snd gained, new gresmd* 
T^re were more Tarks than Armenians killed. Towards the end; 
t1^ battle^while yet neither side prevailed, a messenger came into thev 
!%itunli camp to say that a large body of Turks and BaBhUBaaBonks 
were preparing to attack the town of Zeitun. 

Leaving one hundred of their comrades, the remainder of the 
Zeitnnlis, night falling, hastened back; the other hundred that same 
night, attacked the Mussulman encampment and sncoeeded in putting 
the enemy to flight, after which first victory they also returned 
immediately to Zeitun. 

Here the fight was already begun — bitter, bold, and decisive. 
Firing never ceased for a moment. Zeitnn was beset by more than 
ten thousand men of the regular Ottoman troops and of ;;3sski- 
Bazonks. On this battle hung the fate of Zeitun. Our blood 
boiled. The thought of horrible martyrdoms of thousands of our 
innocents made every warrior tremble with rage. Before them 
and around them moved a mass of murderers — wild beasts, ronsed, 
savage, regardless of all but their thirst for blood, ready for any 
cruelty. In face of this terrible danger the Zeitunlia took the 
oBenaive, and detached bands to besiege on all sides the formidable 
fortress from which at intervals the cannon roared upon them. This 
struggle, as well as the incessant close fire of small arms on both 
sides, lasted more than fifty hours, after which, the Zeitnnlis at last 
succeeded in driving back the besieging Mussulmans, and constraining 
■■•i. the garrison in the fort, which nnmbered six hundred, to submitv 
This took place on the 18th of October last 

The six hundred Turks became prisoners to the Zeitunlis, who took 
poasession the fortress with all its pravi8k|m of war and two Krupp 
. same thing was done in regard!^ all the Turkish ofiMUs 

inj^eitim. The school buUdiug and bigger houses of th^ to^ 
amigned to the prisoners. The national flag of the Armpiili^ 
floats on th^ top of the fortoss ; and the people for aoiiite after 
this memorable victory held high festival. All the Torkuh priscmeTS 
from the first were trelited by Uite Armenians as briathm 
^ ^ In report of 

OcH^i who wrike from ^eppo, h is stated nearly 
|u|pion^ the W 

anti-Artoenian joumafs set up a morun ohms sod sidoaliM 
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their oa^iiu^ hpon tlte^Ajmeniane. If it is ^tie, ^is defeS <d 
mssasora^ oemmly I will dafeiid this 

fact is douH that m = 

hate halutis^y behaved with chivfdroas ganerosity^ whethap' towards 
prisoneni'^ ar towards the oeaqaer^ pqiuktu^s of Tarldsly^lli^^ 
Th» MI 1 N 8 so, it la difficult to beHeve that the ^^tiyidis 
200 who had already Bnbmiited. This massaoriiig oohld odlyf 

aipila ia case o£^ among the prisoners^ In ahy eaeei 

Utter irony the Armenians of masaaere alter the hhisiiii 

heoatmnbs, and all parallely achieved by 

of the Sidtitn, and remaining not only nnpnntshed bnt ip^reUli? ' 
condoned by the attitude of European jonmaliun towards the Arme^ 
nians^ A Xiondon evening paper speaks of these as ihas8aore%*^> 
aiid;^te^^ Arsienians ‘Vsavages” who do not at all differ in p(^t > 
of fsot &om the Turks. This language is oratorical rather than 
trnlMtili but it shonld apply equally to certain European jPowers 
who in their colonial wars often resort to slaughter, under quite 
diderent impulses from those of a haudfal of Armenians in ^e 
frensy of their sorrow and their loss. 

Aftor; their decisive and well earned victory the people elected a 
provisional government, composed of 16 members, four from eadi 
the four quarters of the city ; and a council of 40, to which each 
quarter contributes 10. They next organised a national guard to 
maintain orden Strange to say, perhaps, but up to the present time, 
ever since October 18, not a single case of theft, house breaking, 
brigandage, or crime of any kind has been committed at Zeitnn. 
The food and necessary supplies have been distributed by the pro- 
visional government to the Armenian population and to the GTnrkish 
prisoners. 

After these first victories of the Zeitnnlis, the strength of the 
besieging troops (Ottoman regular army and Bashi-BiuRonk} which 
were dxnwn up anew round the Zeitnn district and that of Femonzy ^ 
has gone on increasing till now the number is thirty or forty thousand. 

AB ittfcNrm 1 draw from letters which 1 have received ftotn 
Zeitnn itself alinost regnBwly ; consequently 1 can answer for Ihebr 
antl^tid.^. : 'Al^ frooKhe same source come the facts and th44 
events whloh T^iU^ briefly to set forth, together ^ 

datei^ ■ ^ 

■■■■■ . . " .m. 

I haye said alzeadj^^^^^ at the beginning of the iuonth of Ootobi^ 
last die Tnrldih ofil^ and militaiyy jsided and ftikiwed 
Bazonl^^ made attai^ npod AlabaA. €h^ the odiw 
Armenian villages of ^ idie iol^ districts 
b(MrnbWvinhsBaers6--^m.» Dash-*01on^, Koldasoci, Boundodk^ 
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Gaeale'^oaaary 1)fljirinen-Ddr6, At the 

reqtiisition of tile local autbontieB tiie Armenian ikhabitaDtB of ^ese 
districta gve np poBseBsed to t£» (Wernme^^ 

af|^at% a^^ Bolemnlj denial^ tiictf fidelity to the Sultan, tiunking 
in this way to escape the storm oi massacre which TurhiBh 
were menacixig. it not be said, these poor AMeniaiui 

deluded themBeires. After having thus disarmed them, tiie regnlsr 
tinoops of Eridjik and di Kokisson, and a considerable immber s gT 
Bashi-Basonks, CircaBsians, a^^d E!iirds» under the command ACudie 
MehemoiiedJBeyj a on the night of October 20, assaulted v 

the Armenians of the districts above mentioned. The devasUtioii^!;'’ 
pillage, massacres, and cruelties they committed it is nseleBs to 
desmibe: the European public, particularly the English, knows it 
well enough and, alas ! too well 

The same night the Turks of the districts Dejirmen^l)^, 
and /Eokisson, whom I have already named ooo^ gathwed in 
the Mussulman village Ghonkour Hissar, and arranged to attiick 
Femooz. In pursuit of their ends they began to bum several 
Armenian dwellings near Femouz, whose inhabitants, aware of tiie 
great preparations, tried first to come to friendly terms with t^m. 
Bat the Turks were encouraged by this proceeding on the part of the 
Armenians, and began a fusillade, counting on the strength ^ their 
position in Ghonkour Hissar, which is a fortified place. Armew 

nians, though few, replied to the fire, and after more than four hburs, 
daring which the Turks lost seventy and the Armenians only 
four, this position was captured by the Armenians, who, during the 
struggle, were reinforced by friends from Fernouz who came out to 
their aid. The Turks were sent flying towards the Giroassian village 
Tchamonrlon. 

Massscres, devastations, violation of women, Ac., were ooinmitted 
by the regular troops, or by the Bashi Bauouks, in the Armenian 
village Shivilki, belonging to the Kaimakamlik of Anderonn, as well 
as 'in tim villages in the district Yenidje £!ale and Anapat. These 
hcrrors went on for six days under the coounand of a man 

» w6ll4cnown brigand, though he was a public functkme^. 
At this juncture of the village ^Thavoud, which 

end a smSl detatiunent from Femous, resolvedi to 
their brothers of Shivilki They fought a battle with Yai| 
hfc six imiidied Bashi'^Basonks and succeeded in pnttu^ * ho m to 

fli ghts i Vv?-;.;’-. ^ 

Ne& made a violent aam^ on the 
Armenkn village Thelemalik. l%ie villageia, aided % a detaohment 
fxoiia ZeitoB, defended tiienieelves valiantly, and dtove off their enemies 

in:tto4ireetaonof 

1 .a'la^j/iid'Zei^^ man, •sevunl hntn^d strong, Aet 



qff for Brandonk 4^ ;^^kp«a piateob iKa Arioieima^ 
and th^ uiffaBtry, #iieli is very oonsiderable — tke keeping c^ silk-^ 
worniiL la these t«r6 distorictB are a namber of l^kish villagesi the 
inhaibitii^ whi^, foar^ to 

Bashi-Bazouks on thw neighb^^ Armeai^^ offived an 

far pardon 10]^ pn^tto t&e Z^ton men, alwaya 

gln^^^hs/ and not a drop of blood was shed. 

jiAbont this tfoie news arrived that all the Armenian notables of this ; 
E^makamUk of Anderotm (or Andrine) .had been shut np by ^^e 
Ipcdi anthoii^es in infected places, that young girls weto vfolati^ 
houses and goods pillaged, &c. A detachment of 350 ^^itohlis ; 
straightway set off for Andrine, which is three days’ joiufhey iroM 
Z^tun. Ihere, on November 3, began a fierce conflict between them 
and the Turldsb combined forces, numbering 950. They were comr 
mimded by the Kaimakam (sab-govemor) himself, by the Mudir and 
judi^l, Dourdon Bey, by Hadji Effendi and Youssouf TchavouSh. 
Although weaker in numbers, the Zeitnnlis again won a brilliant 
victcoy, routed the foe, and arrived in the place exactly as the Turkish 
aaptiehs weio about to fire the house in which the Armenian prisoners 
were ooofihed. Setting them free (they were in a piteous oondition, 
having had no food supplied for twelve days), the Zeitunlis collected 
together both these and all the Armenians — men, women, and children 
— of the country round, and sent them, and what property remained 
to them, in charge of a strong escort to Fernouz. 

On November 5 some palsies from Zeitun hurried towards the 
Yenidje Kale, Donnkalai, and Anapat districts, where the Armenian 
villagesr-^four hundred houses altogether — ^were being stormed by the 
regular troops and by Bashi-Bazouks. But on the way they met the 
Turkish soldiers from Kertil and N5dir. Winning their way and 
continning their march, just outside the Turkish village Keshirdje they 
met a fresh body of Ottomans, defeated them and arrived at Gaishli, 
which lies quite near the district which they were trying to reach, to 
deliver their brethren and three convents belonging to the Franciscan 
fathCto^ Father Salvator Lili of Oappadocm himself had written smue 
days befosto to tell the Zeitnnlis of the danger these convents were in, 
and had them to go to their aid* (^e Father was a 

Neapolitan tho province of Cappadocia, bom in toe villag^ 
Nentuno.) However, the ^itunlis were yet straggling with toe 
Turkish tmopa bn their route, when there came up from Marasb more 
of toe regular lorees (500 soldiers and ewer 1000 BBahi-Bszouksh ; 
which laid wai^ overthrew all the Armenian dwelliiigs, 

as weP to two of toe Francito^ convents, murdering Fathor SalvitolV 
and tito greater pirt of toe inhabitimta^ These thiiiga took plaM At 

Meantime, a band of the Zditun^ iiririved^^ to ^sfali^je, whenoe 



the iflim on ib whw^ a 

iitde help, Tiitli tK^ two Ffanciacan fatheis, a Spaniard, lud part of 

Artnaniaa^^^^^ their way to' Fenwae. . They 

fen upon 1^ hamlet 

iniie> a iiailetprxb into chaos. Happily the 

ihiuiBacre had haxffiy omin^oed whto another body.of ZeitonJis cmne 
npon the scene, hamg fi^ from Sapan to carry help to thia : 
v^isHier. 

Then began a hard and terrible strife which lasted all day, 
waning I the ^j^ks began to yield, and at 

dealing their dead behind them, broke and fled. 

The next day the Zeitnnlis carried help to the three other yillages 
of Armenians (contmning more than one hundred and fifty honses) 

: all belonging to the Tenidje-B^ale district Howeyer, the Arn^rianB 
of Anap^ and Doankalai, with their two hundred and fifty houses, 
were literally wiped out and eyery single inhabitant murdered b^^^e 
regular Ottoman troops and the Bashi-Bazouks. 

All this happened at Zeitan and its neighbouring dirtricts from 
the 1st of October up to the end of Noyember 1895 (Old Style). 

Since this date 1 haye had more details of the other battleB, whi^ 
haye never ceased up to the beginning of ibis January. They hi|ye 
ended always in speedier Victory for the Zeitun champions, and more ^ 
and more crashing defeats for the Turks and Bashi-Bazouks, who am 
now in a deplorable state. 

The rising steadily spread, although the people of Zeitan and 
Fernouz have at one time had to keep and to feed near twenfy-five 
thoQsand Armenians from different parts of Cilicia, these having 
escaped the massacre in a state of entire j^yerty, their homes and 
beloB^ngs being completely ^ruined. 


IV. 

In 0 ^ 6 ^ to arrive at any oonolnsion on the subject of the rising pf 
the Z^imlis, upon its character and its bearing, it is necessary to Srt 
ha its general featares, the part played by the Armenaiin 
:f^ydnriottaiy pmly of file in the said uprising, as well, as 

■; -liie naitaonal. Armenian caose. -v: 

prindpally the agents of the Tarldsb Oomn- 
m^t, likve tendencies, principles, and 

the diganisa^bn^ the Hnntoh^ party, that Eng]^, o||am is 
vem]^ to f^ar4 tb& parfy, wh^ 

abe enemy of its peoj^ Onr ^versmes tiy to -riio# UfSt we, the 
B^tcdiakists, are Amaribiists, that we are opposed' tb law, foment 
4 >f tionbte, duswder, and iaa8Bacre-->in idmrt, me crimipsds. 

To pme ^ue ol^ they dig in the dost oC the archives of the 




nMBktB^;, i|;;]m«r ptfzAaet^ w^U ^tkifc ^ 

cd^Of lll^ BimWBritiriai i&a»isi ao fiice ' 

gboi:j)^^ artifioial ianlims qI H«b^ 

o(|;^^ 'Xmba8^ saintd aboTd. But «s for mej who have nofe tiia 
of vinttug IlMMse aroy?6», 1 would prefor to oonsuit all tinaf 
v^iBnes the MmU^ah, the central oi]g^ of the Armenian revola^ ‘t 
party, whic^ has just pissed into the ninl^ year of its pulAf* < 
0^ow/ a^^^ pdnted out to me ooe sbgle dine w 

an anaidbist nature. I can, howete, find for mys^ whole pa^ L 
' mntteh <^ainsif Anandium. ' 

» IfMphlet, pub^^ in English in licmdcttr 

l !md an opportunity to expound the politbai progiamiicie ^ . 
cmindeoed most practical by the Hnntehak party at the present diiy ' 
loir ^ t .Bolntion of the ATmenian difiSenliy. Thyi piogTaioiiiie, inr 
li^^^beii!^ very moderate in i^iming for Mte; 

ArmenisDs only political rights of self-government, under a Ohristian 
govmiiQr^mmiinated and chosen for a fixed period by the great Powm». 
^hat U; 1 ^ Anarchist’s prc^amme, but might m Eng- 

liuad^^^^^ l^ Gonservafave scheme ; this is no destructive 

■policy.'-' .■ ■ •'• '. 

Me love our people. We want them to have a respite, a breathing 
apsoe. When European diplomacy profi^red mediation the Huntohak 
party xif&ed its influence by setting its face against any insurree- 
ticnary XQovement. And we may claim for it the credit of being 
- successful. The terrible year which followed the Sassoun massacre, 
that year of imlnmwn unheard-of sufferings and provoeatton, 

has Imen endured by the Armenian people in heroic calmness and self*: 
dont^ We would have hailed any real concession as inaugiHrstiii^ a 
riew era, a prospect of peaceful development for our people. But We 
have nothing to wait for any more. Since perish we must, let us : 
perish Uke men, fighting our enemy face to face, not, like oowa^E^ 
dnr barics on them. 

Tim Huntchak party has existed and acted for more than e^lht 
years. . Xsom the first year of its existence it indaded yomi^^me^ 
from the universities — doctors, lawyers, professor^; Writm, aad^ jotti^' 
nalists. Tfaesaakaost all belonged to the well-to-do, some to the riehest, . 
Armenian famSUes, noble and well known in their c^wn eonrifery. 
Burope was their educator in scienoe, both political and llteraiy, and ‘ ^ 
the great wrifo^ bf the Armenian nation had laade thmsAamw 
nslaonal history. Their hearta beat wilh ar^ love for ths peioi^^ 
who gtoaned degmded beneath a yclm of itbe most shaaiefal kind — 
Asiaifo tyiaray tuidiBg^ to beg for ymy mriiiti^ 

the lyatefhaa of tfca Kurd. Thus as ardent patriot, the 
strive «D do tfasur;,Btmo6t poesibto for Ihe good of. the Asweii^ - 
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people- Tk^j htkre isHfiAfed far pn^Ms 

tiflae a wcm^oif nl aelmt^ msrgf, a oapwa^ ibi^ tlie iiuilaa- 

tire, and mexfaaaiitil^ iMOt^ Bj their profM^^Bda :;t^f hme 
raised from the gionnd the natiim’a 

natarai ooaiage, witheriog is the terror ; ’tibey hilfe 

a|Hmd larger geherool^ hamanitarian ideas; in a wcod, thay^l^ 

rnorah in a few yeaxs. It^ia 
work that the Hnntchakiat party 
enjoyed ike oonfidence of the Armeniana and haa -a 
oret them. It ia the representative of their 
poHtidd; and socM^t^^ and works fr>r these. : : 

The organisation of the Hnntchak party is a secret organisation ; 
it^‘* oonspires.'’ It is needless to say why it is snch, for it is more 
than clear that in Turkey it must be such to eadst at alL At this 
moment its members are counted by thousands; it contams persons 
of every possible section of Armenian society, from the nch xaii|':to^^ 
the peasant. It has rami£cations in the whole of Tnrkish Armiaiia 
and in iSniopean Turkey, as well as in Europe and America. AU 
these ramifications form a compact mass, acting under one dizeeti^ 
and upon one line of general conduct, although all are not equid^ 
strong. Yet, during the years in which the party has grown tp sis^ 
proportions and such force^ it has had much loss to bear. Bundrids 
of its members, whom the Ottoman Government's police have sd^ 
oeeded in arresting, have been — almost to a manr-^tortitredvf 
imprisoned, exiled, done to death ; and fifteen have been 
oondmuned emd executed. 

The criminal tragedy which was to follow for some years in Axmenia 
had these ill-omened beginnings. 

But what was the muse of the appearance of revblutibiuaiee ^ on 
the > Armenian soil ? The cause was the conditions of the daily life of 
the pec^e. Their life was one long sufiering and pun ; everything 
w»S : deg^mded, comm^Foe, industry, agriculture, education, thought, 
the entire life of the Armenian race. Here, we have the imtarai : 
oimeee ^ the^ But this was not all. 

^ ^ unoe 1878 there lay as a dead letter-^dead to this day-;^^ 

Treaty of Berlm by whibh six great Powers of Emmfik 
reeoigniaed solemnly and inter^^ pressing claims ofi^ 

Armeoums to « better asiatenoe ; Gmse Powers themselves tuck 
rejywaeadlity for ^ introdnot&m, f^wi^out further de^y^: 
ri£wntt neoeeaaty to the Aiwmiaii Province. On tim 
ehmSflSTS,. instesd df improving; the plight of the peopto haul: grown 
steadily nmrs sxaspaMi&g and intoleralfie. Dtiriiic^ji of 

meiiMa^ on of ^wcps^ eituation beoMW an '-• d es iwats Ibr 

:thsdbiiasnmaB?as we;M^ irtin-'^ 

^he StasMak pasty appeared, and tocdc up ^ move-i 
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■ l]b i^ oii^ aloud from its birth 

Btrqgg)^ the Government and the poliot Turkey/ and kept ph 
steadily or^gamBing for a rimng, directing its propaganda and agitsting 
to thia fjnijdl It has the word for eelf-defenoe, for falling back 

on otiri^P!^ forces, for ih8iirKeeiio];i« Lpgioally it oo^d do po 
wise.: ilBinoe the Armenian nation was left defenoekeB by B^tuppe^t 
whkihlmd no regard for its own pioinlee— since that was de^rrrr^ 
of insorreGtion became the sacred right of t^s ensUyed^^^ 
and henceforth it had to tmat alone to its own inner farpes:^^^^a^ 

ali movement rests on a clmm whidh. can?, 

not be gattisidd by persons whose life is led nnder poIiUcal oondittos 
whl^ have absolutely nothing in common with those of Turkey ; vrbo 
pahr^t deny sympathy with, much less condemn, these eSorts and^hete 
deeds the Armenians, hard-driven by natural necessity, by thp 
hspesk^ble ** force of circnmstances.” It is a great injustice to reproach 
the Annenian patriots for what they did under the cruel knowledge 
of the certain j^pFoaching death of their people. Their Gondoct is 
but the logical guarantee of all human rights — ^the Armenian people’s 
too-^-^and among them pre-eminently the right to live. 

After the demonstration of September 18 at Constantinople, worked 
by the Huntchakists, when the Saltan made that too meagre concession 
which we know, the organ of the party advised waiting to the end of 
the ** comedy ” of the Sultanas concessions, in order not to precipitate 
events, although the massacres at Constantinople drew from the hearts 
of the Armenian community a cry for vengeance. The intention of 
the revolutionists then was very peaceable. But suddenly, instead 
of the execution of the “ reforms,” came the horrible series of massacres 
which began with Trebizond, Baibourt, Erzeroum. 

Meanwhile the European Powers, after having given so much hope 
to Ibe Armenians, now wavered with their fleets in the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and remained there as idle spectators of the bloody 

in presence of such great horrors, which came on 
the thunderbolts at the very moment when they 

expedting just the contrary — that is to say, the realisarion ^ i^o^b 
( however futile they might prove) — lin such a case, 1 say, hbw o^iA 
the Aimeniani feel, think, and act? What remained ty ike rcfoln^: 
#imi^patr^^ whose name 1 have a right to speakT 

We reasc^^ : We are preaied to the wall, a^d w;e have 
litUe to <dioO(ii» We may submit, with the apathy of dumb 

cipaturtoV to fiite, waiting the day^^^ Turks shall have 

satisfied their revenge, and giowix^ sibk of mnrderiDg, shall allow^, the 
coyefl jeninimto our race to dreg ; ov the low Hfe^of 
alaytoy ; w we 



pottdbi&tjr 

oti^m ihe 

dm|^ t6 » iuBt^ of that of tbe If we 

4^^^^ for either, dieii we haiire to take our fiite in wt own 
haiidt. T^' <^y means l^t to us is otiea rebell^ We 

Icrw fg^ us in Tuilcej^ Bo^ we &m bo 

Httile to lose ! iin4 we know^^^^^^ history that people who hare he^ 

often won tibeir oanse in spite iSC 

Thk lim our before the Zeiton insurrection began, ai»i 

it remains in foil force up Ull the present time, the sitnatioh 
Armenia changing from bad to worse. . % 

Our cry, uttered in such a case, such a desperate case, came back: 
to ns echoed from Zeitnn. Huntchakist comrades who were there 
and had their Committee, by the means and under the dirediion of 
the Huntchak party, took the decisire resolution to defend themselveA 
to the iflust. With this cry those comrades (heroes that >they ai« 1) 
obmihg to the head of the moyement — ^they, the Hnntchakiats, took 
the fortress and town of Zeitun, and many other districts, whi^ the 
Zeitunlis haye held for four months past. 


V. 

** What fate awaits the Zeitunlis? What will be the end <^^is 
victory-lighted insurrection ? What issue will the great Powers seek 
to give tes it, by means of their Consuls, who are at this mom^t at 
Zeitun in negotiation with the Armenians?” Buch were thb dis-* 
qule^g qnestbns put before us at the moment of the negotiations 
for the surrender of Zeitun. 

There is ^nothing more difficnlt than to be tbe judge of others^ and 
yet this is a rdle which is played on all hands— a part used and 
abased. ; 

Here is a most unhappy nation, this of Armenia. Persecuted^ 
xuMtyrbd, massacred by the Government of the Sultan and his say«^ 
l^rdefi ; a prey to the eztremest poverty and famine ; drowned fo III 
owe blix^ ; betrayed by the great Powers, and specially by Engkoid 
is moreqvmr subject to every reorimination, every insults Ivezy 
ubjlsV ^ part of a great number of Bmopean 

T^ new grouv^ this is, that in tbe Beport of ISie 
Huropeln Obrnmlssion at &88oun, it is said that the aumber of ' the 
m i^u b iar-. 

goiUmi t^t the maltacre at Baasouu bore subh a character and was of 
such proportioDS that at first huiuber ol idaitL might eamly be 
miaoonoeiviRl in good faith, aad -in foot it waa so. eiiaeoxiceived, not 
c^y by the Armenisin^ but by the whole Buirapean press. What 



part dtatt^ CbmmiHTO Its dafy was &«t to aabdlSft' tiie 

dhanptolw of' tha laiMiBi^^ tbe tni^ dT dioii/lm^ 

apon rapoDsil^i^. It Iim <ml7 esblilkl^ tboswiaW 
..:: tii';:^ general WMBEwm^ uad does not deny that it was atiaUe to 
d^ve.at it exdi^r: to bava hen 

? hereupon on aJI Shaiva be^av to 

out npon Ibe exaggeration wliidi went so f ar at w 
more repeated immediately after the man 

Saaeohm^^^^^ beartrending that any civihaed (^Smropean 3 aantali|ib 
shoold afarap 80 low. Each human life la Baered/ W 
QerOilii^ or Eifgliah, and when this human li£» ia aaonfioed ui)|ol%^ 
no place for dispute over the oorpm. 
qount to twenty or a hundred, we dwell no longer oh fdte 
M a time when there are none but vietima. ;!nite 

idii^al |K>int is that ^^t^^ massacres occurred. Because a thouil^ 
wen at SasBouu, and not six thousand, the murder does hot 

lose and the respontibiUty of the Govemmmit for it 

ie act dimlnifthed. Ihis opinion is that also of the Ccmimiasiochhi. 

slain are victims of Turkish savagely. For this 
thousand also the great Bowers must aaBwer*-4hey who actually eigh- 
teen years ago pledged themselves for the safety of Armenian lives. 

But why go back to the massacres of Sassoun ? In these few last 
months ihein ha'9'e b(^ tens tens of thousands slain; and yet, 
on the eve . of the twentieth oentuiy the Powers of Europe dare hot, 
or wiU not^ overcome the inhumau passions of a Qoveminent whltii 
thoy call a ** 8ick man,” or else **a putrefying cmpse.” 

^ ^ And now at this moment, from one day to anotW, we are in draed 
, of massacres at and around the Zeitun district, such as have happened 
' In other parts of Cilicia. Tlie consuls of the European Powexs have 
been there. What line did they take ? 

Buy urged the Zeitunlis, always in the name of an *<hoimur- 
0i^ up their arms to the Turkish Oiroerm^^^ 
irw^ heaien regularly up to the laM mofnmt, ^hm 

oounsel oould issue in nothing but the offering up, with hai»k:^i^^ 
of aU the . jmople of Zeitnn and all the SO,(10O r^ugeo9 
flheltezed at time within its walls, to the fbrodkms' m 
?df the Solfc^ itw Bashi-Bazonks, Ac. Axma are the^ 
agamst sudi a fate.. 

^ It was, ^ t^^ criminid errcn; tpwmds tiie Zeitunlis and their 

unfortunate to think lor a moment of disanuing them the 

first. Fnrthei^,' w dangeiona Ibortiess, iba caM of constant distnist 
and anacuty Zeitunlis, waste zmnab, together with a TtuekiBh 

ganiflon and Un bimaon. Also the taxes wera to xemaind^^ onuh- 
llll^tax^ fnj^ont of whioh is utterly o«rt of the power the 




tmxt^ ali^y ma^cis whidi ; 

the oqnxEtry. It is true that^ li^ by fide^itli thiSf in 
Ijw coodUions of. the Piwti^ it is deoUrod that the Soltam mSX ^Saarn 

that anrroiond : 

will appoint a Christtah aub^Oovemor (a Kaimaikam); will 

intoodiioe the femomi adminiatrative refarms promiaed (aind 

SttUan) last l^ptemte to all the Armenian provinoea. Ye^^ ll|0ae 
italea have been once more re-told by Abdnl ECamid ; bat ^eee tti^ 
iithe gttuanteea for the performance of hia promiaea ? Whm an^ ;:^ 
Tffihat will he have them carried out ? Where is the Enrt>|jii^^ 

whkdi, alone, can be oiOSBred as a aerions guarantee ? ts « 
not lang^ Sultan— under the very noee of Enropean, and 

abpve alU of Engli^ akowing that the latter is for 

^ever iweleaa henceibrw^^ at Oonatantinople, thanks to the cordial 
. onderit^ii^ the two despots of the East ? Itseehm that 

the from their Governments oertain 

m ; they (one auppoaes) were to try and restore ev^linx^ 

to the point it stood at he/ore the insurrection, exactly the ppiiit at 
* Vrhioh things became intolerable and caused the rising. 

' What ooncems England is that this sappositiGn comes nesir the 
trntl^ a discourse recently pionounced, Lord 

thinks, with the other European Powers, that the Sultan may pe&ps 
do something for the Armenians if he is let alone. And 
'’Powers wish to let the Sultan alone, at the same time sacrificing along » 
ii with so many Armenians the people of Zeitun also. It is evident 
othat the Powers at this moment desire to hush matters up« 
t This strange hope of Lord Salisbury’s seems but a fugitive empfy 
.iwprd) by which the First Miumter of the Queen oompletes a solemn 
the absolute defeat of bis Eastern policy, ih which, as to 
- the scduticn of the Armenian question, he has before him great 
diffioultieB, chiefly created by that same policy. This from the mouth 
X^xd Salisbury, abng with his whole speech, means nothing but 
^ of Great Britain from the Armenian question. Stilly It 

. to admit of the idea of return to the state of tl^gs 

Ijie si^ge. Su<di a relapse mi|^t bring on the gravest 
jl^oati^ the people of Zeitnn would be placed in the vaiy sisiie ; 

[■ .atiaa again m whidi the insurrection had become beyond all control. 

. jBun^pean inteirv^ shonld have had a 

(wuet anl less disastrous in its oonseqnexices, swdjaster, / 
more impartial, more prndent. This intervention xmght have, repaired 
the fault of Eurtqpean diplomacy through the whcfle tsxrflbte Ai^^ 
fiiaSm Eerdpe oa|wat deny the right of self-defence tp as, and pai^ 
tionlarly to tl^ num of Zeitun, when this self-deftnoe is xecognued by 
.eve^ Beoognismg 

oannrt emA pure and 
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simpie from the Zeitunlie. It jd)otild be i^mitted that man 
m they dtaifiqi ior J^enian CUi^ a Christian governor 

namej^l^ the great Enropean Powers and nnder their direct control ; 
the reorganisation of the oonntiy ; non-intervention from the 

0|#dmi^ Gh>vefnment^^^m ganerd emi^^ ^ 

by their anfavoorable att^^ the .Zeitnnlis dnriag v the 

hfgotiatipns, have given a bust Idovr 

to the hopes 0iat the Armeni^s placed in the great Foweraf and 
by this same j^nde the Zeitunlts have been forced to submit to . 
■ condil^a^pir^oBed by the Porte. ^ 

It waa more than high time, and there was no occasion more &voc^' 
able for Eorope, and specially for Great Britain, to give this bare 
satl|£siiCtfon to a part of the Armenians, who had shown by 
th^ oondnot that they had decided to defend their livesy goods, and 
most human rights, and by that fact were capable and worthy of a 
life more human and politically less enslaved and more independent, 
tlha Armeniaos expected from diplomacy this act of justice and repara- 
tion, whiidi was due to them. 

In view of this, the Armenian patriots, and with them the whole 
natioii, w obliged to adhere to their purpose of self^defenoe, their 
paitriotic revolutionary programme, the consequences of whidh may 
have a mneh more serious bearing than at present appears upon 
European interests. But for us the prospect is no longer terrible. 
Batb^ in our own blood which is shed without redress, having 
seen ail our national property burnt, pillaged, wasted, ruined— after 
having lost either by massacre or by miseiy, by cold or faudne,. 
hundreds of thousands of our countiymeu, we Armenians have 
nothing more to lose. But, on the other hand, what we gain «nll 
. be for our 

Avetis Nazmbek, 

Editor of the ffuntdtaJL 




T he year 1795 was probably the most fateful in modem Irish 
history. It is impossible to magnify or overrate the in£ii^hces 
that a seri^M of political events which occurred that y^ have e;ter- 
cised mi the destinies of Ireland. It was in 1795 that the IT^ 
between Great Britain and Ireland was finally determined on by 
That year also saw the establishment in Ireland of two institutipi^ as 
wide apart as the poles in inspiration and aims — ^the College of lihy^ 
nooth and the Orange Society, which — as the fonntatn heads of two; 
potent streams of antagonistic religions and political thonght, that have 
now been permeating the people of Ireland for a centnry-^HaVe not 
attracted the attention they deserve from students of those com|dex 
Irish problems, political, religions, and social, which have vexed,, 
and in all probability will continue to vex, British statesmen for 
numy a year^ 

l^ynooth College, the famous training college of the Irish priest- 
hood, has just celebrated the centenary of its foundation. The instil 
tuticm was estaUished in June 1795 by the Imperial Government, as 
an act of State policy, to secure and retain on the side of Hnglan^' 
^ the nianagement the influenoe of the Catholic 

t^t country. Daring the greater portion of the seventeenth oeritnry 
Irish priepis weie^ by the penal laws passed ty the 

Iiitt Farlialm Eoman OathoUos to go abroad few their 

educs^on^ They ministry in ^ 

Ssl^^nca, Which had foundationB estabiiah^ Ibr their 
e^BCiatiba^^ Spsnidi, Portti*- 

l^ew sQireiWt^ of tbe^ Bevolotion &efS 

were aa many as S4i8 li^ eboleshetioal atndeiiti In I^ris, a 

Mal'of 478 on the Conthoent ; and one of the feenlta of that Iremen- 



dotm ik)^ apLeaval WM t&e Iriah 

of its stadente. The Iriidi ItomaD CSatiioilio 
state of things with alarm, tor It [migjlrii 
::yma^^' diminothm far 

They ;> ediib^i^ ; 

liM hCKit^ tuider 0 ^ but, thoogii tiw 

: ie^ ba^ the edniMriifan eoclerartiiss in 

^]'^hiAsiM had jhBt been hnd aapport a ooDege favr 

the piopiawe ntteily b^ond dietr finBaciiil means. They thm- 
'fara appiroi^ the Govenunent on tihe snbject; v -; 

^Qie Roman Catholic l^ops at this time were aR 
auj^oe umplioity, jndgmg from their varioiis petitioiui and addlM 
to fhe and their spirits were bowed and ^ 

the Operation ci the penal enactments 
: dea«^ of these eodesiaBtics lived, as a ntle, in Fran^, or Bady, 
or Spain, and only ventured on rare occaaiOns to visit Xeehniid tO 
- dunhaEge their episcopal duties, when they i^ided, ;di£gatied^ in 
hnmldO &mhoiiseB in remote parts of their dmoeses, in order to Wade 
the ifaafiiOe attentions of the anthoritiea The bishc^ Whose 
hed^filieii in better times; were, therefore, thankful to be allowed io 
piaim ^heSr days in undisturbed obscurity in Ireland. They ascribe^ 
improvement in their position, through the relaacation ot-0ul 
penal laws; solely to the good<*-will of the Government in London^ and 
ni^ to the influent more liberal views in politics and rellgidn 
Qpmrath^ of both Houses of the Irish Parliameiit. • 

Thi^ were, consequently, steadfast and consistent supporters d the 
Cbimection, as they deckred in many addresses to the Ihrone. 
T^ movements of the time for the 

mctWsion of p<diti^^^ and the social improvement ol the 

^ TpOd|de. They gave but a passive countenance, rather than an active 
^ to the faefole and spasmodic movement for entancipathm 

body itself during the fifty or sixty years it was 
antiiWy controlled by a few influential memtos of the gentry? 
befase it passed, at the opening of the present oentuty^ iOto a 
resoliitB hands of O'Gcmnell and the Catholic mereiiWts a^ 
keepon oC Dublin ; they were hostile to the Society of Unfaed XfilWBih, 
which iriia irst founded to obtain Parliasnemtaiy reform (indodiag the 
admhnioa ef Catholics to Parliament) by cosW^Mh^^^ m 
ly^ under the influence of the Fienoh prinoiplea df the tuW/^ 
a seoeel revolntionary society far ^e establ^ d: 
republic; ami/later on; flar the simie reaao 
■■ 'CacMh Biipp0iiWtD~the'pro|6(fl^'dlhe 

d Dul^ prMhed > 
petftiDQ in ITMln the Lord Ideutenaat (Ihe Bacl d WeMmecdiind) 
on behall of lim pid of the Bomaa Oathclio eommuidoa in beted. 



JRiSH PXSSmocm. ■■ ..r;;"::- 

r]^yjtig tlie Gorermneint to eBtoWah mi eoijoir a:Jbniaixig coUeg© jbr 
^ priestli at Im^ in pi:dttr that-^ the p^^pia 
m loQger expose thairjoath to tl^e oontagiosi of eefitbs aa^ 

^and tlie ccMvitKy to tbe danger of introdneiiig. the penttotooi; 
of lioeotions philoBOfdiyi” the Govemm^ were, for sereral reeiDiuiy 
to Ustm willii^ ear to the sqhme. Ireland .was thonmi^l^ 
;dlsaff6olied. The reTolatioiiaTy pnuciides of the United Jnd 

; >pe^ the middle oiassesf xnaiif;,o^ arietocNnii^ 

-had als0 to the contagion ; and the small farmers and laboiirm v 
v*^who l^^ the popnlabion, and had their eito . 

taepret someties f<»r their own immediate agrarian objeots^itoto^ ^ 
oomplete sympathy with the movement, not because of its high-floito 
eehtiments of lib^y, equality, and fraternity, for these things they 
did not nnderstai^, but because they thought it aimed at the <wiw- 

thtow of t^ all their 

The cpimtiy wee virtoidly mled from 
dedaratkm of ind<^ndenoe of 1782 with which the of 
Gmttan k insep^ associated. The Irito Parhamtot 
i yenal that it was brought, by the dktribntion/of pstobimgej cnn 
under the contrd of the British Government ; and JPi^ engtosaed' In 
jhis gr^ struggle with Prance, and unwilling to be dimteft by 
domestic tronbles, was evidently inclined to conoede eyen Getholie 
Emancipation, in order to stem the rising tide of popular disaf^^on 
in Ireland. Lord PitEwilliam was made Viceroy on the understanding, as 
. umst hktoriauB nowagree, that Catholic Emancipation was to be granted. 

Be lOTiv^ in Dublin on January 4, 1795. On peWiwy 12| Gtattoft) 

% amngement with the Yicerc^, moved in the Irish Htoto of 
^m<nks for leave to to a Bill for the admisston of Oatholies to 
.Parlianmut. But, when intelligence of the new poiu^ reached 
; Getoge Hi., he insisted on the recall of lord Pitzwiliiam, and on 
yliatoh lass than thi^ months from the date of his arrival, that 
^itoWoman quitted Dublin amid one of the most remarkable demon- 
v^itratiims of national indignation and sorrow which the Irich oaj^tal 

Thwarted in this policy of coimessiim, Hto , 

v^datotoatoed on bnnging about a union of the British and 

y : ^ ^ to be done to assuaga 4^ .^ 

r i^poiated li||^ of CkthoUcs. It was deteiiniiisd to 

: giant the pgSyer of their petition to the Gtototouent 

^ Aoocadtiii^y a Bill was canned hfy lltto Gcewm- 
• mat U^ of the Ixish ParBsmsiih wil^ 

osleitly, and without a atngle division ia 
J80W-to i rt iM irtni ert af a 

.ft.tMMind Gvdqjp HI. 

iVPQiiited-!w4iin|i^ G^^Ce the 



5^- ;■ CONTEMPOkAJ^ 

11^ Gbft^ Xsi4i^ Cbfef 

the C?lii6! Jofliiite of tlie 

^ £xG3ie^er, w«r» X^roteG^^^ nx 

hgfmen ; the four Bom«n Ckbtholic;«^bi8hop8» «nd seven other Bonutt 
bidiojiB ; bat the menagement of ihe College was pnetkNiUj’ 
left entirely tq^ the ecolesiaBtics, and in a few years the jnd^ W«ce 
removed by Imminent from the Board of An ofier^ 

Bake of Z«^h^er of a house and ^B%*four acres of land at a nominsd 
]«nt at Ma^ about twelve miles ibom Bablio; and adjcnning his 
daaieai!^/: w and on June 25, 1795, the College began its 

careeTv Wi^ dify students. At the end of theoentury theie Were 15 
' 'i:phaieiitS;<in 

four years the Irish Parliament had voted by annual grants 
a sntn of £35,000 for the establishment of the College. In 1799 ^e 
trastees petitioned for an annual allowance of £8000, at which mm 
they esiiniiated the yearly expenses of the College ; bnt a Bill t6 
provide that amount, after passing through the Commons, was rcjeoted 
by the liordB on the ground that the original intention of Parliament 
was to sasist in the foundation of the College, and not to maintain it 
permanently. That year the College received nothing from the State. 
However, in the next Session, the Session of 1800, the last of the 
Irish Parliament, a sum of £8000 towards defraying the annual 
diaiges of the College for the year ending March 25j 1801, was voted 
in the Bstimates. The annual grant was continued by the Imperiid 
Parliament until 1845. It varied between £8000 and £9000. It 
came up every year in the Estimates for the Irish offices^ and its 
rejection was mvariably moved, but without success, by ultra-Protestant 
members, who contended that the taxpayers ought not to be com* 
pelled to pay for the propi^ation of the immoral doctrines of the 
Catholic Chnrch. 

Before 1845 the number of free studentships in the College was 
250,. the value of each being estimated at about £25 a year. Bat in 
1845, Feel succeeded, with the help of the WhigU: 

and the against the vehement oppositlou ihA 

buUt Tory followers, in carrying a Bill iaeraasiiig 

the somi^^ very substantial sum of £28,860, and 

miAiug the giaaat 4 permanent charge on the Consolidated Pnnd, he 
did aemy with debate on the OoUege m ^yhe Honie of 

Commons^ It was Bill, known as the Maynooth Xmprpai^emb 
Bill, whkk led to Vv, Gladstone^ historic resignation of 
oif of Trade, wb^ he h4^ in <4^ 

Uitiistiy, because the of the Bni were at variance vrkh the 

vtjiwi he had put fmrtfa in his famomi pamphlet on ** Ohureh And 
Stilinr'*' He no kngm entoitatned and ea a 




ihish pRmsm&oD. V; 

mamb^r he Bnpported the meaenre in its varibin Btagee throfagh 
tile JEloit^ ^ wUii a saper-BeiifffiireheBiB hot 

^ politfa»4 Ule, he be suppose^ if he reiwdiied 

Ih opiihoh aitf ; 

of free places in the 

ittprafuied^ BQiOi iSi^ annum being appvoprial^ fbr Hm 
hpiuihbns of e^ 250 of the students in the genior ; 

eta^M» addition an allowance of £20 a year each hi 

TOOney,^^^; to provide the neoessary accommodation > 

kurge ilhstcM of students, the Act also granted a : 

of £30^000 for the extension of the existing buildings and grouude^ : 
On the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1870, this antiuaT '- 
grant of £26,360 to the College was withdrawn ; uid the trustees ' 
received as compensation a sum of £372,331. 

The disendowment of the College has not led to any d^rease in 
the number of the students, though the number of free^i^laces has 
been diminished by one half. In the centenary year of its $>a^a^ 
tiou, there were no fewer than 620 students in actual i^sideneCj which 
is the highest number the records of the College can show. The 
trustees of the iustitution since 1870 are the four archblBhc^s fix^ 
thirteen of the bishops. Its chief officials consist of a preatdmii^ a 
ytce^president, three deans, a bursar, and sixteen professors. Accbid- 
ing to a Parliamentary return published in 1854, the salary of the 
president since the Act of 1845 was £594 12s. ; of the vice-president 
£326 12s. 8^. ;>of the senior dean, £261 ; of the three junior deans, ' 
£241 each ; and the salaries of the professors ranged from £241 up 
to £264. These salaries were, it will be admitted, low forsuch posi- 
iuons ; but they may have been somewhat reduced after disendowment. 
Indeed, the stipends of dignitaries of the Catholic Church in Irdand 
are, as we ^all see later, very modest. It is mterestuig to note in 
hhis connection, that down to 1827 the president got only 100 
ginneaB ; the Tioe-president 70 guineas, and the deans and proffissorB 
£FOta 50 to 70 guineas per annum. The number of free places now 
on the pCblio foundation of the College is 250, estimated at £30 # 
yeaip ca^^ winch are divided amongst the twenty-seven dioceeM^^'^ 
and in addition to these ^re are su^-six other free places in 

fQunded^^^l^ fay bequests f^m bishops and ptisifc 

Komination ^ free places idictted to each diocese is in the liailib bi 
the bhdiop C&lle diocese. Thein is an entrance fee of £4 for idl Mds^ts, 
and the pensida of studenta not in free places is £30 annum; A 
sum varying from £8000 to £10,000 is yearly received m jpviukmB. 
llufr iri^ sons either of fdiroeim or ^ 

in BO intesuNa^ 

it ia oonaidcgEed a great sodid Satui^^ in these 
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fitenwa, to I’Oai^ 

for a puffBt to be able ^ Tve a aou a prieat.” One tA the 
V pions lurtaona ttM &e no ndn din 

; holy having a never 

or acddent ; but Is inevitably the restilt of a 
(»U or inapisdra In some oa»N^ haired the oaJlisg 

ia Biade by ^ parents for iheir lavomte eon-—** the white-haired boy 
of the his early years ; but he mudi be a qniet, retiring, 

r^giqqriy lad, or be fond of Study, or mhid 

brotheini the possession of mental attainments* 

ONd the selection is made, the parents subordinate almost ^ 

4 tih|£^ of giving a son to tim servioe of 

C^unsh* The boy gets the best place at the table, the 
t oorner'l^ the hearth. He is never asked or expected to 

shop or farm, and is regarded by all Ilie fainOy 
deep i^^ and even reverence. He is first sent to 

dicKMBan college, a scholastic institution found in the chief tb#n df^ 
most of the twenty-seven dioceses in Ireland, established by the 
bishcp the diocese, and oonducted principally by priests, and after 
a few years there, he goes, as a rale, to Maynootb. 

No student is received at Majnooth unless he is designed for the" 
home misrion (priests for foreign missions being trained at iill 
Hallows College, Dnblin), and has a recommendation from bis bishop, 
and is at least sixteen years of age. The full course of studies in the 
oollege extends over seven years. The first year is devoted to 
** rhjdborie,” as it is called in the College, which includes Englishi 
Latin, and Greek ; the second and third years are allotted to 
** philosophy,” or mathematics, logic, and metaphysics; and the 
maining four years to ** theology,” or canoii law, and ecclesiastibfii 
hidtory. There is a foundation ^own as ^ the Dunboyne Establisb- 
siAt '’for the maintenance of about a dozen of the most disringnish^ 
who remain in the College for a period of three years b^bnil 
the brdbw order to qualify themselves as dbcll»B of-' 

divinity, or for professorships m the College. On an average, sixty 
stndnnin nra m priests annually, which more than 

Jmep of about 2400 the secul^ prie&npd 

I'.Tpsisud..' 'V ''•■■f. 

A College i« divided into two hoa8es---4he senior 
; junior house ; and’^ the students of the two houses are uAt allowed to ' ' 
oommunioate with each other, eznept by permission of the dean. 
Th^ tidm mmds but at meaU bdnversa is 8trio%'|wdH 

hibited*^^^ 1^ howem^ a s^ reads aloud a l£ap|er 

fs# passages histOrieal work— lingarfs 

** SiM|b^ the isvbarito vdniiabir^^ 

extriuE^ f rom the BotoiiD Martyrblogja Wirii the cnmoiilioa of fifty 




ToonpiBi 0 ^:^6: sl^eots %ye separate afiartpmta, eac^ 
beii^ hour ol nsliig is 

6.,^^ and at 10 p.m. ail lights m eitmgaislied* The, 'ipsrking 
day is thus divided — ^nine honre to etadyriwd olanai^ hoiKB y 
tp seligioiiB serviceB, and five hoars t6 meats, eierdse^ and seew- 
.The ex€^aa^^i i^^ walking about tibe »- 

tensive groimds Han^d ball seems to bp tibe 

onti^^^iic^ aU m-door games, sndb as ciheBSf 

or On l^Vednesdays, if 

pari^i^ the slnd^ts take ^ together, accomnmded 

by eome the deans or professors, bat otherwise they are not alMred 
oni^e the groondg, and a breach of this rale is nsnally panished by 
eipalaion. scandal rarely, if ever, ooears^ The moral 

character of the students is above snspicion. 

%e reading of the students, apart from their study of th^rescanbed 
text-bopks of the different courses, seems to be oonhned to a xuirrciiw 
oompaas. The College possesses a large library, mainly th 0 ologicid«. 
eoidesiastical, and devotional ; but only the students in the tbeok^^^ 
classes have recourse to it under the supervision of the libipriaiu 
The . reading of the junior students is mainly devoiaonal* :Xi§^ 
literatore, such as fiction and poetry, is not, to say the leact^ 
encouraged; and newspapers are prohibited. Neverth^ess, l&a 
students manage to keep themselves acquainted with, at any rat^ 
the varying phases of Irish politics, in which, it is hardly ueoeiaarytip 
say, they take the keenest interest. 

at Maynooth maybe pleasant enough to these ecdieinaB^U 
i^dants. Few of them break down under it ; and one new hears 
it p^axnpedin atter ye^ by the priests who have gone thro^h 
ord^. On the contrary, they invariably regard tire Alma 
wi^ deepest reverence and affection. But, measured by secukff 
studies seem dry and hard, and mn too mm^ in a few 
iianroW gmves ; the life laborioas and monotonous, the disdpline of a 
tooet^a^^^ Estrangement tromeven the innooeni 

pl^ams and recreations of life, danng seven of man’s most imjaett- 
skmable yean> may, in one sense, be the fittest preparation for the oeUr 
bidie of tiw Ebman OathoUc Oburoh in Ireland ; but oneoaiuiot 

help, thinking tirat the priests would be all the better suited for. ^ 
instm of an almost complete absorption in the pptlt^ 
the ooarses and the text-booka lih^ 
more, given at Maynooth to the secalar 

the inontortto of dvio duties, to the study of jmeMcgyi^^^w to 
arDasingm the hthdeats aa interest inacbemes and prqjeetSi apart from ; 
for <he amdiomtionof tlm aodal ocmdition ^ IriA ^pb. 

: yom^f pifost, on baving !tCaynpoih» is by kb bbbop 



v";:; ' ; 

-.lo ^ ' 

'pmk pilm a Wf-yaarljr <^ which depends on 

■ the y<nont^ the Cooge^tion 

' coUei^ at Chriatmas end at EMjteiry 
^ eom&ig as the is ri^ or ^oor. The stipei^ 
reiiilijr more than J^O a year* In most instances It is as 
or #40. Father Pat, therefore, finds it hard enough to get along in 
pi his career as a priest, if he has not an allowaiiGe 
his par^ta, or if fees such as 5s. or 10s. or £1 for asidstiiig at a 
weddu^ or a fnneral, do not of ten come in his Way. 

, duties as curate consist of celebrating Maas 

mornmg and twice on Sandsys and holidays, hearing oc^essioiis on 
Sal^iidayB and on the eyes of Widays, and attending to calls - 
calls to administer the last sacraments to the dying — ^weeh idxMit 
with his fellow*oiiratea. Confesaions " and '^siok calls” are the 
inost atdnd|N> and exacting of duties. On Saturdays and 

•on the eyes of holidays, he sits most of the day in the confeB8iQn*^bmc, 
^£enuig to the sins of penitents, and cleansing them of all stain^ by 
absolution, to fit them to receive the Holy Commnnion at Mass the 
neyt morning. The confession-box contains three compartments pro- 
yided inth sliding-panels. The priest sits in the centre compartment, 
and the others are used by the penitents, who await their tarns 
in long rows outside. A priest told me once that three hoars 
in the confession-box is one of the most terrible ordeals, moridly 
and physically, a man can go through. I can well believe him. 
Dorjlhg the week the curate is on sick call” dnty, he is liable 
to be aroased oat of bed at night and to trudge for miles over a 
dangerous bog or a bleak ooontry-side, if he is attached to a rural 
pepsh ; or to plunge into slums and back Mnes, if the corate of a 
pdi^ in a ^wn, in order to give the consolation of religion to a 
dyklg soul. It frequently happens that there is no occasion for thU 
sadden, untimely, and most unpleasant summons, for so great is the 
^ Irish peasant of dying without the mimatratious of hit 
{nneidi^ first symptom of unwonted illnesf^ — on tim firat 

eudd^ i of a colic-— the cry of, “ Send ^ the 

priest ! it tiis^ in the family circle, and so many a time and bit tht 
poOT curate amviM, tired and weary, at bis des^nariod^ bsify to 
the dying aonl he has come to comfort^ in the soundest heaiy»i«tt 
cd:f bodies, and without the slightest intention:^ leavii^ this 
all. poauble worida Can you blame Father Pat u 
4^g^?Btiiig eircunnstances, having come to {»ay, he 
not to ourse, birif to give {w^ent, what is oimed in Irahuid, << a , 
::|ue0e’cif his mind'*? ^ - 

A ooriito may be removed, and is often 
one pariah to lyidther suddenly, immcpeotcdly, and witibout a rrnusn 



THX ntrsff pmESTHOon: '^^* tw 

trandgtei,^*it is se^sdria* cfarisslisiia lc a ■ ■■ «td^ W 

4SiM€Oif^ of IrdBDd'tlie‘'daiis& dl ^l^-^ aBoahu: ”'p m iiiB ■■ -s ir 

fciflafcs of the diooese-^ftxe considerably lightened' by the lainUniKmB 
ol regulars” — members of Orders like the Franoiseuis/ Doinidae^ 
Augostinians— ^who number over hundred in ' Xr^iuitdi^^^^ 
irbo# though oufttldo or diocesan Juiiedieiknij knd tyb|ai^ 

enly to their own stipex^ relieve' the pressure on the 
saying d^asses and heanng confessions in their own churches^ vi 
addition to this advantage^ Father Bat in the town is a favourite in 
middleHslass society, aud dines out frequently, lu the rural dlllriots# 
in which the vast majority of the 2400 priests of Ir^ud arej ^ 
couciae) stationed^ there is little society and less dining out, 

^ ^e calMzig o priest has, like every other Galling^ its pleasant 
side and its disagreeable side. But, taking it all in 011^ Falher 
Pat’s life, if narrow and monotonous, is at least leisnSily/and iff 
owing to his vow of c^ibaey^ he is out off from the pleasu^^l^ 
&mily life, he is, on the other hand, in a position of greater Ireetml 
wud less responsibility as a bachelor^ Worldly ambitimii/ toty adds 
jnst a little nest to his sacred calling. He may aspire to a 
id^ough, as a rulej the Pope prefers to appoint a MaynootkpiolikBCB^ 
or the president of a diocesan college to a vacant see rather thtli a 
priest in active parochial service. But there are several prizes in the 
way of ** P,P.-8hips ” in every diocese, and one of these Father Pat is 
oeriatn to obtain sooner or later. He naturally strives to seonre a 
paikh sooner rather than later. , The bishop is the si^ dispeiis^iof 
the patronage of the diocese. The laity have no vmee whatever; in 
the appmutment to any ofBce in the Church. It is, therefore, eseen^ 
txdl iJi^ a curate should keep on good terms with his biidit^ if he 
desires to improve his worldly prospects. The parish priests lure not 
ao dependent as the curates on the caprice, dtsfwvour, (W good pleaslrre 
ol the' bishop. A pariah priest eanuot be deprived el his parish unless 
ito Oertam violations of the Canon Law. But should he fall under 
toe cenSime of his btshop for his attittide in matters that dp noteotye 
withm the totogory ef off enoes agcdiist to Canon Law^ end toocdiihA^ 
tefbto^to lu^ his peace^ his iorddup obu^^d^ 

torb tbe torehity aiid re^^ of his living fay quartering on Urn w 
nawelooxne anil eacpensive curate,- 

; ' The incomes of pariah priests from the offerings or dwaa ” *<1|! toe 
pasyhioimto from fees eirntu^^ 

toiy omasiderafaly in amount^ even withiit a 
dioo^;^.^^ are worth only £150 a year ; other pariehes 

are wexto as tnmto as £d00 a year. These ffguree pnhebly ie|Hreoent 
paritoee of AlhOrare fBr^nmreeoiitutoii thea 
of £6(i0. The avenge inoome of a parkh .pnest^^extoifive 
Vte. -Ute ' .' ■■■ ■■.■■■■-■ 2. ff 
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the ; coridieB* tniiB frpm £200 tp £300 ; per 

epn^^ with the jstip^^ of Protestant clergymen, end pvee^ 
e4th Noiuxmfbcmist mmisters, k yi^ 

.«< does** him colleotad by different modes in rnr^ h^ 
distrieta. In oountiy parishefi, nsqaUy^ the paikh prk 
Snndays following Baster and Ohristmaa^ uk after Mass at a ti^dn 
in tke chapel with a book cont^ng tW names of the pferite^i 

^ amcmiat e^ contaribates, to reoeive the offerings of Ua 
ffpck. 2n towna and cities the priests make a hoxuse to hopto 
ledioa of the, dnes The amount of the ** dues? is, in 
of a much per ponnd on the yalnat^ of W 

Labouiers pay Is. 6d., artisans or clerks from 2s. 6d. to 3s., ac^^ 
to tkdryrs ; small shopkeepers from 10s. to £1 ; larger i^of^eepe^ 
and the professional dasses between £3 and £5 ; and the g^try op^ 
trUiate krger snma according to their wealth. The “ dues ” are in a 
sense obligitmy, lor Bomsn Catholics are bound the laws of thoe 
Ghnrd;i, under pain of excommunication, to oontribate to the SD|^fKirtK 
p^ltheir pastors. But as the **dueB** are not as a rule oppressirp, 
they are willingly and cheerfally contributed. In addition to tha 
^ dues,” the parish priests also receive fees for the discharge of pflS^cea 
at marriages, baptisms, funerals, and for saying Mass for any pafti^ 
cnlar object, such as for the repose of a soul, or for a blessing on 80°^ 
secular or religions undertaking. These fees also vary considerably, 
according to the position of the persons for whom the offices arp 
discharged. A poor person may have a Mass said for 5a, while a 
riclf^perBon would pay 10s. or £1. Marriages in humble circles are 
peilirmed for £1 or £1 10s., and in well-to^do circles ffir much IsiTg^r 
sums arrived at by mutual agreement. In country parishes, where* 
the ,'* fortune ” of toe bride is known to everybody, the custom is to 
a fee of 5 per cent, of the dowry. Many parish priests in the 
districts also add a little to their incomes by farming opera? 
such as letting fields to graziers or raising some stock on tbek 
■: In former years, indeed, idmost every parish priest waa 
idso xS big ffirmer. He tilled bis extensive acres laigely by tha 
gratnitooB labours of his dock, and went to the fairs and iiurketo with 
the produce, his cattle, sheep, pigs, or horses, and wrami^4 

and higgled wi^ ^ dealers over five sffilUngs in the price. 
prkits are not now allowed by the bishops to held mom than 
ae^fof land. 0iiit of his income from lus paikh the psrlto^^l^ 
hCi^lbt cmly to |^;^e stipends of his cnrate% but has alto to 0(m 
bote ii! certs^^ of toe amoimt to bLito<m!i 

Bndh ocmtributioDs by |he parish priests of bis diocese that most toe. 
income tff toe bishop is derived. prieats, toeietore. a» noA 

men 
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:iiBidkit«in 'l^ir ' 

l^ii<M9>iiien1( to aeqtim it is ponaible to do so. They 

hsTO ito are reqoixod to leaive to the 

C^tn^ a^ |irop^i^ the^ poaseased of at death. The incomes 

of the hkho^ ahio ^dderably. They rim from about iBd(K) in 
a hn ^ "West of Ireland to about £1000 in dSdeeaes 

in the m and East. I do not jbhink the 

even the jM^ohMi^p Bublin^ or of the Primate, the Archinliihb^ 
of ;i^agh^ e^ if they reach, £1500 a year. These positioiis in 

Ibe Jzish C^hTch are at least worth five times that amount. 

' spe^liie the priests^re hospitable, jolly, and convivial, fend ipf 
CDmiO sbhg and m^ They idl teke a most cheerful view o£ 

things here and hereafter. They certainly follow the example of 
their famous pToMype Father O’Flynn in not leavinjtr the gmefy all to 
tfae-laiiy. 

Yon will also seldom meet with a priest in whose coi^reation^ if 
teligion be the subject, you can trace anything in the nature of e^t 
or Pharisaism. They are generally most afiable and cOiirteottS 
strangers, especially to heretical strangers, for though they may not 
love Protestants in the lamp they always well and oordiaUy toceive thb 
individual heretic ; and having a most sincere tolerapce and 
for all forms of belief, they will never in private circles mtroduce 
even discuss the subject of religion in a controversy spirits 
favourite topic of conversation at a priest’s dinner- table is politics, the 
Kationalist view being supported by the host with more or leas vigpnr. 
As to Father Pat’s hospitality, it may be rude and rough, but 
is no mistaking its warm and generous whole-heartedness. The 
dicLtier in a country parish invariably consistB of a least turkey, a 
boiled 1^ of mutton with turnips, boiled bacon with cabbage, and 
pMtitm Served in their jackets. Claret is the wine prindpaUy drunk, 
le 'is only on very important occasions that champagne makes its 
appearance^ but there is always) a plentiful supply of the best Iri^ 
Whisky and, if made in the district, of ** potheen.” Father Pat h^ 
it; most be admitted, a liking for whisky punch after dizinert in 
jt^mons moderation, of course, and his only other dismpatiem^^ % 
Si Smbke^always a clay pipe, never a cigarette or a eigar.^^^ 
a suspended ” or disfrocked priest is met with in Irelan3--W^ 
that tei^ inr^lp happens^ is asaally to be traced to 

dWaikeDnessi There is never a lady in the <»se. 

Uteiary activity amongst the priests. Tim 
dsstih^shed literSxy man which the Irl^ priesthood hea piodaoed 
dtiHwK tba niheteenlb^^^^^^^ Bev. Fiaoms IfsIiCB^ 

Fnmt), bnt the bed^ rather admnoa^ for he gave up 

^ fjtW literature, and is suspected of not hnvaig hima quite 

hU rdlg^s vis^ Besides,, ha was educaled abroad as || 




iPi» ; T^ip? 

tbb 

dnaB- sofr faopei%- %ekmg to I3ie mci^ * pneslihood 

body Ihm oimyo attmbei^ betwoon two ' osid iks» itkioiaaiaoi^^ 

iNVB or iMB^mltee-and of coaaidenkble leiaore.; and 

of IraUad* sM to spebk of geobral H 

to them for « angle aotewortiiy -eoatipM^ot^^ liidtod^ 

fraotdm of tbe li^ prieatB hm eimy toraed^^^^ 

nakiaig oiF' boda. They toke an interest m historic 

and sadwadlog^l objects, and the prooeedings 

Academy have bean enriched by many udiolarly ^peca by 

but liieiy aeem to think that the writid)^ of x>oetry and' fiotion — 

eapeeiaUy fiolaon — would haidly be consonaiit witA rtfanm 

pi|Ei^ Therefore, half a doaen volumes of poems and three 

r^esent practically the ootpnt of the Irish priesthood/ lii 
ImSilginative literature daring the century ; and these volnmes am mkh 
generally known even to book>readers in Ireland. 

JFhe seontar priests are as andistinguiriied in the pnlpit as JA 
Hteratamv It is a ooriotts fact that, notwithstanding the weH* 
deserved repfztation of the Irish race fco* eloquence, there 4s not one 
great preacher in the Irish seonlar priesthood. Hundreds of priests 
4taii, of oonrae, , deliver impresrive sermons; but not one of them 
enjoys more than a local repatation as a preacher. Father Tom 
Borke, the great Irish paljnt orator, was not a secular priest, bis^ a 
Boimmcan; and it is in the chnrchesof the regular Orders, and not 
in the parochial dmpels, that the art of pal[nt oratory is enltivated 
to any enteat. In the literatore of theology the secalar priests are 
also practically unrepresented. It is perhaps to their ei^It that, 
mmisters of otheor meeds, they have refrained from' doo^r^ 
^m market with volames o£ indifferent sermons or painful control 
religion. 

imaginative literature is limited. 
They, do nc^ as a ml^ buy new b(x>kB. Irelandf as a whol^ 
b^ country-<«^thongh In both 

wonderfully improved of late^ thanks to tbs prc^. 
pa^mdAih, e^rto of the Irish IM&my Someth of ^ iioaidon ; sad 
priests^ probably, buy fewer onmnt beelm atril M 
ftimr than any other class in the same mnk id d 

the solicitors and doctm of 

Mas^ acquaintsnoe witk the imaginatim^^^^^^^ 

of and p(mti^'-~^«»)ept smA as may ^ 

8 S 0 diid-hai^ the reviews in> Irish nesrq^ 
ndsMiol poems fliost have passed through 
. of :ridihBsde srM ^ - 

'hwdfsiay^- Iml^ adtiiitlad.^jhid>iN^ 

^||bckB~niai^ one asas in the dfetiAgww^ 



anthora are, in poetiyi Qoldsmith 
Thomas Moore, and in fiction, Gerald Giifiini tfaa l^xdnm, and 
@jar|l0to-^^l j from acioBS Geofg^^a Cl^ 

9i^ and Btci^sv is a lather , Hmited selection, bnt .#ea people 
^ ajimple ithe Xcisli priests, can be snpreia^^ ^PP7 

■ wi&ifc... -■- ' ■ 

it most not ^ any ineans be snpposed that Fath^ Pat is reote 
his e|Hiiti^ duties as a priest. There is perhaps no better paito 
in the s^ritnal point of view. The pec^e ^regard 

Htn witfar of awe and reverence and love. ; A 

deal of this r^Bxd is no doubt inspired by snperstitbn'-'^’Aiy a di^^ 
of tlm^ powers supposed to be possessel by “ 

anointed "; but, apart from that, Father Fat has se(mred to hiiuself 
the warmest comer in the hearts of his flock by his excellent 
qualities as a spiritual pastor, as a friend whpn the soul m in 
need, as a consoler in sickness, distress, and misfortune, 
the priests may lack social grace and culture; but they are 
eminently fitted for the spiritual duties which, as pastors, they hiwe 
to discharge. Fine gentlemen are not needed for the hard imd 
repellent services— ^as they appear to secular eyes— of the Oathdic 
. Church in Ireland. Father Pat’s single-minded devotion to the dnties- 
of his office, and his keen interest in the spiritual needs of his fioc^ 
give him a surer title to the respect and reverence of the p^ple Ihin 
culture and learning. Berides, he is brought into intimate rda^ns 
with the people all through life, but especially at its most Ihomcbitous 
and solemn occasions. Soggarth aroon ^’is the people’s of 
midearment for Father Pat, and one of the most populBr ct the 
pdbsantB’ songs asks : 

** Who, in the winter’s night, 

Soggsrth aroon, 

When the cold blast did bite, 

Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on my earthen door 
Knelt by me, sick and poor, 

Soggarth aibon 3 ** 

Begnrdmg them as a body, the priests are indeed a very siuipls- 
minded, unwmddly, and warm-^hearted body of men, without craft or 
— ^ough, according to their enemies, who Imow them ao^ th 

they pass thiongh^^^ 

ColonriesBi and self*sacrificing lives cheerfully and gladly, metdiag^ to 
f ieitodj So far as Jhis but the esteem and toe of 

The weak poist in father Ptt’s diaraotez! as a pastse is ^a little he 
does towards imptoring the social life of the peopk^ He desounoes 
with teemendons tone and fdneerity the itppnmkm oi Ae Gqvem- 
and the Tadbenting of the local huadtodr-^n Ik^ of whom, he 




olton^iiQM erroiieotjudj^^ a^ 

vajinpyi ^ ibe m^ condition ofliuflook; 

there 1ii(i eibzin io^mpim ^ lot of ito bommimi^ 

He has not inoogiuM irhat « pw might be in 

br^htontng the evexy-dey Hvee <3t the pecqp^le. monotony and 
dreanneu village, and >Qi^ Heland ia appdl&ig. 

The etraiabd >riati^ wlucdi, oirihg to aidiappy bxtt 
eooBDOxnic OHUxaea, have existed for ti^o centuries betereeii the 
gedtoy alnd ^e farming class have deprived Ireland of the elevntihg 
and beneficent infiuenoesof lady Bonntifal and the 
are so often visible in humble sodal life in rural Englud. 
arn endowed village charities for the distribution of hlaiibl^^ 
clothing, ori^ to the needy; no village bendSt clubs 11^ ^e a^^^ 

. int^bers in times of trouble, sickness, and death; no village gveiene 
for outdoor sportsjmd pastimes ; no village halls for concerts, readings 
J end Umel^ during the long winter evenings; do 

sboial gatherings or excursions in connection with the Roman CathoUc 
chapels. The priests could, by agencies such as these, impart some 
cotour and vmieiy to the dull and dismal social life of the peasantry ; 
femt, uxihstunately, they seem to think it is no part of their duty, or 
else they do not know the way, which may, perhaps, be attributed 
the narrovr compass of their training at Maynooth. Some of thetil 
have triad to bring books, principally of a religions cbaracter, within 
reach of ^eir flock through the medium of parish libraries. But, as 
a rale, there is nothing for the inhabitants of the rural districts to 
read^ni addition to the weekly newspapers from Dublin’— except 
trai^y penny publications from Ix>ndQn ; and no recreation but sur* 
feptitioua dances for the young, and visits to the wretched sheblbiis 
ibr the elder folk, despite the fulminations of the priests agidnst these 
the destitute and the age- worn have no xeso^ but 
charity of neighbours almost as poor as themselves, or the dreaded 

'itt is bften said that the expectations of the Imperial Gcveminent 
in esfeablishing and endowing a college for the education of the priest^ 
hood in Zeeland have not been realised. Edmund Burke, v^o toblf a 
IceeKi intesest in the project and urged it on the Government with 
Ida pQilCiini eloquence, declared that the foimda^^ 

of Maynoo& Clolfo^ would mean “the salvation of»]bblaiid 0^ 
Jaootiniaa anarchy.’* That glowing hope has, it is said, bten 
woefully dtes^mted. Mr. Ledsy, whose impartiality of jud|^^t 
aa an hiatoomi.. ia universally adxuBitedy contend in his in 

the Eightoei^ Cbntu^^ that the lltoynooth 
xeqpacts, infiH^ito the old prieste who wm eduoated on the Contment ; 
that the polish and 

iilfokg in the colfages of h^ plieBte of the 4#^ 




TME imsff 

tlie oenj^ry ; ivliUti otliar hulodbftl^l^ 
weU-btilttn^ mind of Mr. Lecky, hasw nssortad vitbont (|aalifi- 
that, thanks to Maynooth GoUege, the prieita are novr, and haye 
Iwaa for yean, as a body, disloyal,. Jmbinical, nncnltnred and illiberal, 
(^ntemporaxy writers nn^nfatedly pay hi|^ testinmy to the ohaeaeter 
end cultnre of the old priests. There is no dtmbt also f&ist daring 
the disturbed and turbulent latter quarter of the eighteenth Mtaiy, 
■the inflaenoe of the priests* with the people^ so far as it wmt — and 1 
^ not think it went far, certainly to nothing approaclpng ito 
and power in our own days-^was, generidly spea^ng, on the 
indeed, Wolfe Tone, the greatest and most 
<^nspirat^ of tiie Society of United Iririimen, rejoiced like Kd^nbd 
Burke, but for entirely difEerent reasons, at the eriabSd^tneidi Of 
Maynooth; College. In his more accurate and sagacioiu view, the 
priests brought back with them from the Continent, not the iaidt of 
Jacobinism, but the taiut of conserratism, which induced thetn t6 set 
their faces against all agrarian and political movements amongst the 
people, and made them therefore the most formidable obstacle to the 
spread of hla ideas ; and he was convinced that, if they w«re educated 
and trained in Irelaq^, they could not possibly resist ^e infiueiic^s of 
their environment, which, according to Wolfe Tone, make* or xaffo 
inade, for sedition and revolution. . 

Unfortunately it is as politicians, or rather as demagogues, tl^ the 
Irish priests are best known to people outside of Ireland, |aud ilm that 
rd/e they appear in anything but an amiable light. In the ]^t, hudSi^, 
they were commonly regarded as knavish and designing i^poBtl^ of 
sedition and social disorder to an unhappy community , whom evil 
intent they kept in a degraded condition of ignorance and snpeii^tioD. 
To me, ^partially reviewing the history of the Irish priesthood, that 
^pinion seems to have had little or no foundation upon the dioings 
tim priests themsriyes, but appears to have be^ laigely ia^ir^ 
by that hatred and fear of the Roman Catholic Church as a 
error and a menace to liberty, which retained for so many years a mar- 
vrilcus hold on the public mind of Great Britain. More tcderani and 
^ightmied feelings towards the Roman Catholic Ohnrch now prevril 
^mbngst the British people ; bat the priests are still 
some distrust and suspicioa owing to the prominent parts ^hiy 
ppUtical movements in Ireland. This, however, is nCt to be tnoed 
'to the inSi4no0 of Maynboth CpHege. It was Daniel O'Goiiiiell who 

poliriosl amiia during hki agitation 
Gatholio IStDancipatioa a quarter of a century after the ibandation 
^ Maynooth. a oontingMuy was ineritable, 

Maynooth or no Mayaobth. Circumstanoes polftioal and fwobl would 
have proved too strong for the oemservatirntx^ old foreign*. 

;i,.«^cated priests. Sprang from the people, aharing the pabple'a 



b^oions and prejadiora, and depending on the peofde for their support^ 
mh J^e intereat and the inclination of the pmats xukjtor^ly indaca 
^^tn^to dde with ^e people in evefj political a;^ea7ai, joat aa nmilar 
^fidehcea n)iah:e aii^Efea^ ministere of 

I l^iak that if the lirnth were really known^ it woxdd baloond^ t 
the pneats, aa^ a are really in Ireland, as in every other oonn^^ 
a oonaertiative force, and timt they have controUed and dheok^^^ 
ra&r dian inflamed, the excesses of popular agitation^^^^ W 
pr^ edianitnid in Mayno^ College prior to 1670 todc the oaldL^^^^ 
allegianoe pnhlicly in the court-house of Maynooth before the aasiataht^ . 
barriatera ol the county. That oath has been loyally $ 

pxie^ iys^a bod^ have alwa;ps been Arm supporters of Bntisli 
OOnneetiDn. Bevolntion has been too often associated with the sppli* 
a^£|n of the Boman Catholic Church and with deadly enmity to the 
.Boman Catholic religion to be ever countenanced by the Insh priests. 
ihiOre were two attempts at rebellion against English rule in Ireland, 
in 1848 and 1869| known respectively as The Young Ireland Move* 
ment” and ^^ The Fenian Movement/’ before the disendowment of 
Maynooth. The leaders of both these revolutigesiy movements attri- 
bute their faiiure to the hostile influence of the priests. This 
course is ah exaggeration, both of the strength of the movementsil 
and the influence of the jniests. Neither of the movements was 
very formidable, and both would have been crushed by the Govern- 
ment with the greatest ease, even without the moral support 
of the piiests. But undoubtedly the opinions and sentiments by 
whi<fo those movements were inspired would have disaflected a far 
larger proportion of the people than they did disaflect, had it not 
been for the practically unanimous opposition of the prieslliopd. It 
may be said, however, that there has been only within the past few 
^years a glaring instance of the unruly tendencies of the* Iriab 
"'ppsitB and of tfa^ utter disregard for even the spiritual authority 
of Pope of Borne. Were not the plan of campaign, boycotting, 
and otiier fllegal and immoral practices of the recent land agitatfoa 
st^ngly p(;mdemtaLed in a Rescript specially issued by the Pope ; 
and did not, the bishops and priests, notwi^standing, oonitinne to 
identify ihemaelves prominently with the movement? That is qai^ 
»^trae. But the Irish bishops who were called to Borne Popo 

to explain conduct their pries&, are said 

have convinind^^l^ Holiness that it was eseentiid, not only to thoj 
well-being of Catholicism in Irehmd, but to the interest 

kw, order and property, that they imd their priests should still rein^n 
eonmasted with land movement. It was pmnted out to hk 
Holiness, probafai|r, that the agikthm win hound to 
' ''W£|lipiit''.tik. -thai^ '.ifv '1he: ;|^M 



lofc in it, the only peiMilt tix>tad W 

hoand theta to the people — a ccntiingexiiby to be avoided in the interest 
of the Ohtujch ; and thf^ on the other hand the priests conlihaed 
to act as tho iocal di^^ aviation, thej would be aite to 

keep it within propel bonhds. The prieBts> therefore, in 

the nK)vement, and restrained its excesses* It si trae 

that they have ^ton m illegitimate nse in politics of ^ir 

spintnal power ; over th^ Bat it is also a fact l^yOild^aU^ 

question that the crimes and oatrages, which Btained ihe reninh 
land movement in Ireland, occarred in districts in which the piiesls^ 
from oiim cans or anoiher-^principtdly becanse they refused to 
identifj themselves with the agitation — ^had lost their influence wi^ 
the people. 

Attempts are also frequently made to give to the Agrarian and 
Nationalist movemente a religious or sectarian oomplaxion ; and the 
fact that on one aide of the quarrel are, generally speaking, alt tjlto 
Catholics, and «iOn the other all the Protestant's, is quoted as a Oon- 
elusive argnmeut in its favour. But that fact is only a coincidence. 
Its explanation is that the masses are Catholic and the clastos Pro- 
testant. It is to historic and economic causes, and not to tootarian 
jnimosity, that these movemente — whatever else may be said 
them — will be ascribed by the impartial historian of the future* 
The Irish priests have never preached a religious criiSade. They 
are really a tolerant body of clerics. They certainly do not look 
upon Protestantism with that abhorrence with which Roman Catho^ 
licism is regarded by many ministers of Protestant sects* 
have a sincere respect for all religions convictions ; but as 
think, rig^y or wrongly, that the mmiaters of every religion diould 
confine thiP ministrations to their own congregations, they are most 
hostile to every missionary efibrt and to every movement to which 
even the fain^t suspicion of proselytism can be attached. If 
religious rancour prevails amongst some of the priests to-day it ia a 
survival of the times when Ireland was the gpreat field for the oper^ 
tions of the Evangelical movement, which had its headquarters ip 
Exetfer Hall, and which after the expenditure of vast sums of moi^y, ‘ 
and the sacrifice of much seal, time and even life, has not left tito 
lightest impression upon the Catholicism of the mass of ptople. 

The: supiemacy of the Roman Catholic Church, in Ir^bud will 
indeed never be to the s%liteat degree shaken, not to say oveitfaiOwiiy 
Evan^iii»I mia amply saldsfiee the spiritoal 

tetoparitheht or reli^aB mood oif mind the Irish people ; i*® 

belt^ and dckibnnm have tooted ^emselve^ too dtoply into their oon- 
viotiwis and idfec^ops^ evto to be ^spla 

qf ahotoer ertodv dktribittion of Hbito or soup 

and btouke^ — ^tbe fimu which Ewxgelical to Ivcdaod cmoxoKoslf 



mvmn^ 

1i^^ to^y— ^ a reviral of the pablic theologied diiqp^tM^ con* 

former yean* The prieeta 
So not fofur lheniu What they, Wkp tJxe snihistm 

edncatte ^ 

ii|^ 4s>rt8, th^ We tike antiiorllieB 6f W 

ha altiee, to about (much to Mr. Jolm W^j'9 WpW% 
■idiort time ago) the denominatioBaliaatBon^^ the ISi^onaJi Bchod 
eystem. Tt is probable tiiat under Hoiae Bole tiie idnii of the 
priesta in Iba piatter of primaiy edneation — ^that u, anpreme control 
of the traiaiiig of the Catholic young — would aocm be reaUaed,^ T^ 
would ako demand a State-aided Boman Catholic University ; and 
would get it. But the Irish education question settled on these lines 
^ija mdeed it may soon be settled by the Impeiial Parliament—no 
fOaar need, at least, be entertained, whatever else may happen under 
hn ititii Parliament, that the priests wonld try to impose any disability 
on any Protestant sect, or confer any privilege on their own Church. 
Th^ could not, if they would ; for, of course, such i law would be 
in contravention 0 / the provisions of any Home Buie Act, and wonld, 
therefore, be void ; but 1 am convinoed they would not, even if they 
oonld. The influence of the priesta of other countries in politics and 
religion may be retrogressive, but the temper of mind of the Irish 
loiests m regard to these most vital of human interests is liberal. It 
most certainly is not reactionary or negative. They are probably the 
most broad-minded body of Roman Catholic clerics in the world, 
which is due, in no small degree, to the potent influence for good in 
jnapy things which, as was inevitable, the close contiguity of a 
great, liberal, and progressive country like England has exercised 
on Ireland. 

Michael uflboirAjGfl. 



PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

{CimoludAd,) . 


XIL — Evolution of the Professions* 

T he saying that we cannot put old heads on young shoulders 
figuratively expresses, among other truths, the truth thiM> the 
beliefs which in youth result from small information joined with ^%n- 
dUsoipIined thought and feeling cannot, until after long years^ be 
replaced by the beliefs which wider knowledge and better balanced 
mental powers produce. And while it is usually impracticable to 
antedate the results of mental development and culture it is also 
nsually impracticable to arouse, during early stages> any such diaHru^ 
of convictions then formed, as should be caused by the peroeptilb 
that there ii^ach more to be learnt. 

This gmral remark, trite in substance tbongh it is, l am prompted 
to make d proipo» of the profound change which study of many peoples 
in many places and times causes in those ideas of social organization 
which are current — ideas entertained not only by the young but also 
by the majority of the old, who^ relatively to the subject-matter to be 
investigated, are also young. Eor patient inquiry and calm thought 
make it manifest that sundry institutions regarded with 
|»rejudioes have been essential institutions; and that the devtii^^ms^ 
d society has eveiywbere been determined by agenciee-^-aS|iefd^^ 
political and qpdeaia8tibti-^--<)f characters condemned by tto b^er 
sentiments and inocmjgm advanced social ideal 

One in wh(»n avamon to autocratic rule is not 

wplingly recmiitise the truth that without autooratio role Iteeivolntion 
sooiet j oould ^ ; and one to whCn ^ thought 

of priestly oontxol is repugnant cannoti without difikuHy, bdng Mm- 
jslf to see that daring eaily stages priestly oontrul was neosssaiy. 
Biri contemplation of thaeridenoe, while piovilig titoae ganaral facts. 
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ttiflo imik«8 ^ Miiiifest m gronpa of m«a ont 

of sodetieii giartoinato^^i^^ froa 

h&aiogvamm^ heterpgeiiooiijS) 

wlik*; <(iie iik^i^nal preAiinfearty ^ Mcleift f^np Borring •» 

ft centre of imtution for all subaeqnent steps ia development. S^ioitgh^ 
aa lftst ftB Bodety advances, and espedaUy aa lMt iHi l^e^ m 
yields plaoe to tlie indnstrid type, a centralized and oommve imntrol^ 
poliUcal becomes less needfal, and ptoys e con-- 

t^ndly deftr^^ part in social evolntion ; yet the evidenim opiftpelft 
ns toia^^ at first it was indispensable. 

^hk generalization, which we saw varionsly illnstarated by pc^^ 
InstltiiliQiia a^ ecclesiastiGal institutions, we now see again iBnstrated 
by inof^^ As the foregmng diaptem have dioern^ 

aii;^e professions originate by differentiation from the agency whiah„ 
beginning as political, becomes, with the apotheosis of the de^ rnler^ 
politioo-eoclecaastica], and thereafter develops the profesmons chiefly 
from its eeolesiastiGal element. Egypt which, by its records and 
remains, exhibits so well the early phases of social progress, shdws ns 
how at flxet vaiions governmental fnnctkms, including the professional, 
were mingled in Ibe king and in the olnster of those who snrronnded 
the ktag. SaysTiele: — 

A imiflict between the aathority of priest and king was hardly possible ia 
earUer times, lor then the kings themselves, their sons, and their principal 
officers of state were the chief priests, and the priestly dignities were not 
dissevered from nor held to be inconsistent with other and civil fuDCtions." 
And again**-*- 

tllhe priestly offices were state functions . . . which did not differ at all in 
kmd from that of commander of the troops, governor of a district, architect,, 
and chamberlain. In fact, both kinds of office were, for the most part, filled 
by the same perrons.” ^ 

And since, as Bmgsoh tells ns, " Pharaoh’s architects (the Mnr-keit^ 
> « . were often of the number of the king’s sons and grandsons,*' we 
m governing group the political, ecclesiastical, and pro^ 
fMioitsl f imction^ 

Kogro^of instibntions illustrates with greater clearness the preeosD 
of flocaid; m and none shows more undeniably liow sooial 

evuiui^oii to the^k^ at latge. The gemii oab 

of which the inofessional agendes arise, farming at flirit a past of ^the 
vegulaitive it at the same rime tiii4 

cflfihrontiate bmsii one another ; and, while sevmally being voosSmedi 
mm mnlrifoim by the rise of aabdkunons, severally bdsmm 
O 0 herefd» withfn themselves end more deflidtdy marikd The- 
process parallelft oompletely that by which the pawte of 
Organisiii jns Ikwit initial slite Of «iiiiplie% to ihak 



'power cYer 4emoiifr>»*4he ^myetary-eaen . 

ooefctve 'me&o<h't(^eaqpel'diBeMe-p!rodi>oBig^ ataoddm^iMiplaod 

^^^bokor ;^. finppoBad-^ikNk^^^^ 

Bikikilly^ earn- to be onderatood as aoting natoraUy, ■liU..*ofl^ 
oMktiudlj loat ite'pijefl^ eharaoler altogatber : the reaulii^ ^ 

<olafli;f 'ereirtiMllj dividing into diatingBuhaUft anb-. 

oleiB eB w^l^^ aeqpimg o definite embodiment. 

liW earlp^ beeanse implyii% more ‘developed granps, 
who M ^ea^dbttora now in the presence of Ihe Uving^rnl^iirOd 

BOW itti preaenee of the deceaaed rnkr^- wem at J^ 

ehnnltaneonely singexB and danoerS) and, becoming 
the people at large, presently beoame distinct from one anethers 
Whence, in oonrse of time, two gronps of profeBBionalB^ whose offieial 
landatipnsj political or religious, extended in their range and mnltipiied 
in their kinds. And then by Hke steps were sepamted irom o^ 
another vocal and instrumental mnsimans, and eventnaUy oompoWwtt » 
within whieh classes also there arose aobdi visions. 

Ovations, now to the living king and now to the dead king^ w^e 
taldng saltatory and musical forms, took also verbal forma, Qidght«ily^ 
epontaneotts and irregular, but presently studied and nseasnrad ^ 
whence, first, the unrhythmical speech of the orator, whfoh undeae^ 
higher emotional excitement grew into the rhythmical speech of the 
priest^poet, chanting yerses — ^verses that finally became estabHshod 
hymns of praise. Meanwhile from accompanying rude imitatioBa el 
hero’s acts, performed now by one and now by several, gnaw dra*- 
ma^c represmitations, which, little by little elaborated, fall nmier 
regulation of a chief actor, who prefigured the playwrighUji And out 
of these germs, ail pertoining to wordiip, mum eveiAaalil^ AheL^v 
pTofessioiiB of poets^ actors, dramatists, and the^subdiviEdoiiB of^these. 

- The grest deeds of the hero-god, recited, chanted or^ sniig^ .and 
mimelacaliy rendered, naturally eamO ' to be aupplmaeiited by date 
ao growing into aocounte of his lifo ; and thus the priestfp^ 
origin to the biogra^er, whose narratives, being extended >to 
mcrod peesoiiages, became seoalaidsed^ > Stories of the apotheonaed 
chief or king, joined with sfonmof hk companions and Jcnpl^ 
wrrativeB^^^^ o^^ acoompmiying transactions, formed tbe first bistoli^ 
And imok thege accomits of the doings of partionlar xaoB 
ol >^inei^4pavtly into the > xnydi^l, 

CBiiifo which ^en msd 
eenrsd the' tttdgvaphiiM^^ character.' Add to winiQh ttiat out of 

the GiitioiBBW land refieetima. scattered- through thia fumenat &fcem- 
tniw an impersonal Ikarstm alowly ctme^ged^^Abc/fWlialftt^ of 
tlMaaprodaks4mwmg^aa^tiw de^eafc cert Ai cni ft gi p a 4d the 
■:POetj;^ . ■ 
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the inedl<^«-men of 8tt etici the jiHeeti of 
•diiluse& peoito to increMe their infltiexioe^ they weine eviv 
Btu&ulnted to acquire knowledge < 3 ! iwUind ^ the 

ei aiii[« heing m a^eged commomdsti^ 

beiogB, they W^ sappoBed to acquire sneli Ib!k>wle4^^^ <1^. 
Hence, 1^ implieation, the priest became the priioitive man df '^eho^];. 
and, led fay his special ezpmences to speculate afacmt the inin^ 
things, thoB entered the sphere of pl^osophy : both his 
his phitGttbphy being pnrsaed in the seilice of his religicm. 

Not mdy his higher ctiltnre bnt his al]i^;ed interobar^ 
gods, whoee mouthpiece he was, made him the authority In 
dilute; and being also, as historian, the auti^ority cqhqemmg past 
trimiariiimia and traditional usages, or laws, he acquire in both oa{^': 
ritish the 0 of judge. Moreover, when the growth of legid 

irinrinistratdon brought the advocate, he, though usually of lay orig^, 
w^ aometimds clerical. 

Bhlringuished in early stages as the learned man of the ^he dr 
sori^, and especially distinguished as the possessor of that know* 
ledge which was thought of most value — knowledge of unseen things 
— tile priest of necessity became the first teacher. Transmitting tra^ 
dirional statements concerning ghosts and gods, at first to neophytes 
of his class only but afterwards to the cultured classes, he 
beyond instruction in sopematural things, gave instruction in naturid 
things ; and having been the first secular teacher has retained a large 
share in secular teaching even down to our own days. 

As making a sacrifice was the original priestly act, and as the 
bUil^g of an altar for the sacrifice was by implication a priestly act, 
it resnltB tiiat the making of a shelter over the altar, which in its 
developed form became the temple, was also a priestly act, YtThen the' 
priest, ceasing to be himself the executant, directed the artificers, he' 
oontinned to be the designer; and when he ceased to be the aotual 
dfridgner, the master-builder or architect thereafter continued to fulfil 
hil^^nend directions. And then the temple and the palace in sundry 
esriy WMiutieB, being at once the residence of the apotheosized riiler 
and the living ruler (even now a priace usually cmiteiiis a ibiall 
temple) and kinds of developed architecture, eventnsliy 

gaWsori^'tew 

A rude Cloved or modelled a man placed ^n his gmve^^^ 

gave origin lo t^ sculptured representation of a god inclosed ih 
temple. A proit^ of priestly skill at the outset, it ccmtmued hi 
some cases to bd each among early civilized peoples ; and always 
thereafter, whan: Reputed by ah artisan, conformed to jhieatiy 
tiom 3Sxtendii^i|u^^ representation of otiier than 

ahdaemi^rime it evantosUy thna passed Mtoita sto^^ 

mraou 
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^jraa it with paintmg. : At qaarvad 

xapt^eimtation or worshipped perwni^, and being 

othearwise in some tribm used by the priest and his aids for ecchibiting 
tlhe tribal hero’s deeds, it long remrined sabservient to religion, wlber 
for the odionring of j^ does still in Boman Gath^ imagea 

of saints, Ao.}, or f or the de^rarion of temples, or for the pcHtaitnre 
d deceased persons on saroophagl and stelm; and when it gained 
mdependenpe it was long employed almost wholly for the rendering: 
of sacred scenes ; its erentnal secularization being accompanied byi ^ 
anbdiViaion into a variety of kinds and of the exeontant artists 

Thus the process of professional evolution betrays thronghont the 
same traits. In stages like that described by Hnc as still existing 
among the Tibetans, where ** the Lama is not merely a priest, he ia 
the painter, poet, sculptor, architect, physLoian,” there are joined in 
the same individual, or group of individuals, the potentialities out of 
which gradually arise the specialized groups we know as profmoim. 
While out of the one primitive class there come by progressive diver- 
gences many classes, each of these classes itself undergoes a kindred 
change : there are formed in it subdivisions and even sub^bdivishms,, 
which become gradnally more marked ; so that, througbont, 
advance is from an indefinite homogeneity to a definite heteri)*’ 
gesmty. Vv 

In presence of the fact that the immense majority of mankind 
adhere pertinaciously to the creeds, political and religious, in which 
thej are brought up ; and in presence of the further fact tiial on 
behalf of their creeds, however acquired, there are soon enlisted 
prejudices which practically shut ont adverse evidence ; it is not to 
be es^peoted that the foregoing illui^tioBS, even joined with kindred 
illttstrations previouBly given, will make them see that society is a 
grpwth and not a manufacture, and has its laws of evolution. 

Pjgom prime ministers down to plon^-boys there is either ignorance 
or disreg^ the truth that nations acquire their vital structures 
natiu^ processes and not by artificial devices. If the belief is nqfe 
^^ soriid nnm have been divinely ordered thus or thui,^ 

then it is that they have been made thus or thus by king^ ^ ^ 
by kings then Jby parliaments, That they have coo^ about by anurif 
acmimolated Ganges riot OOntemplated by rulers, is an open secret 
has been recognised by a few end is still un- 
peio^cd the many— ^ncated as well as 
the Isiri^ Mto a foodrprodu^ surfhoe, fileace^ feno^^ 

draiiied, a^ covered with fanning appliances, has been aslaeved fay 
. mein working for individual profit not bl^egislative duMion — ^though 
riiliages, towns, dties, have insensibly grown up wider the desues of 
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i&iiiai to littliii^ their 6o-bpenl£bh of 

dtisens hat« £»eh foria^ oanals, railvayt* telegraphs, and 6ther maaiw 
of ooiDimnsacivtion and distrilmtion ; the natojal forces which lEava doaoe 
ell this m ignored as ef no accoonit in 
immense maxinfacturing system with its mnltitadinons w 
supplying both home and foreign conSumem/ and the 
oantdle mwine by which its products are taken aU ov^ the^ globe^^^i^ 
other brought back, have been natarally ahd nbt 

origmated. That transformation by which^ in Ihoow of yeim^ 
meny have been so specialized eachj, ai$ng to sSttsfy 

WHEie small division of his fellow-citizen’s needs hasf h^ 
eatitSad by the work of hnndreds of others, has taken place without 
design and unobserved. Knowledge developing into science, which 
, hte ibecom so vast in mass that no one can grasp a tithe of it, and 
which now guides productive activities at large, has resulted frofh ^e 
workings of individuals prompted not by the ruling agency bnt l^ 
their : own inclinations. So, too, has been created the still vaster 
mass distmgnisfaed as literature, yielding the gratifications filling so 
iaige a space in our lives. Nor is it otherwise with the literature of 
the hbnr. That ubiquitous journalism which provides satisfactions 
for men’s more urgent mental wants, has resulted from the activities 
of eilazenB severally pursuing private benefits. And supplementing 
these come the innumerable companies, associations, unions, societies,,; 
olnbs, subserving enterprise, philanthropy, culture, art, amusement ; 
as well as the moltitedmous institutions annually receiving millions 
by endowments and subscriptions: all of them arising from the 
unforced co-operations of citizens. And yet so hypnotized are nearly 
all by fixedly contemplating the doings of ministers and parliamei^tb, 
that they have no eyes for this marvellous organization which has 
been growing for thousands of years without governmental help — ^^nay> 
indeed, in spite of governmental hindrances. For in agriculture, 
li^nfactures, commerce, bankibg, journalism, immense injuries hava 
bbeail done by laws — -injuries afterwards healed by social forces which 
Imve thereupon set up afresh the normal courses of growth, @o 
onixmBmoite men of the life of the social organism that thouf^ 
the spohtaniaiM actions of its units, each seeking livelihood^ generate 
staeams of touch at their doors eveiy Imur-^thOogh 

water for fheil' bath, the lights for their the fiies.m 

thmr grates, the tram which takes them to the City^ the 

ness they carry oh (made possible by ^ distributing system they 
share in'), the evemng “ Spedal ’ they ghmce .at, the tl^atre or oda^ 
cert 4SO which they presently go, and the ct^ haine^ ni^l 
the nnpix>mpt^ Wh^ ^this otganized hutns^ 
blinds vitaPW^vities cp{^E^ 

where it is most wm!^/ eupjdies of ecmimc^^ by^ 
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ijitM aidjarted--^l 

yet, being obliTiOfi^of the truth prcneaBes are 

originated without %)ugn j^^^ one, they cannot believe 
society will by nMitlrd agencies. And hence: when 

they ^ an evil to be achieved, they ask fbr 

^le|^:ooerebn:a8.the;On!|^^ ■ 

, Mcm^ >e ^hO;. li"* ee every parliamehtary d«3n^ ind 

etery |K>iitii^ mee^ demands lor legislation pay iii> 

attention to that benefit social devdopment which hae done ao 
much and may be expected to increase in efficiency, still mm do they 
ignt^ that development — still less do they reoogn^ 4 . 

natnral Order in the changes by which society passes from its lowe# 
to its higher stages. Thongh, as we have seen, the prooessecid ev^^ 
tioh exemplified in the genesis of the professions, is similar in 
cbaractar to the process exemplified in the genesis of political and 
ecclesiastical' institations and everywhere else ; and thongh first . 

inquiry ralacmally to be made respecting any proposed measmO sltohld 
be wbether or not it falls within the lines of tills evolotion, and 
mast be the effects of ranning ioanter to the normal coarse of thipgS ; 
yet not only is no such qaestion ever entertained, bat one who raised 
k would be laughed down in any popolar assemblage and smiled at 
as a dreamer in the House of Commons : the only course thought iviae 
in either the cultured or the uncultured gathering being that of tryhig 
to estimate immediate benefits and evils. 

Nor will any argument or any accumnlatlon of evidence suffice to 
change this attitude until there has arisen a different type of mind 
and a different quality of culture. The politician will still spend his 
energies in rectifying some evils and making more—in forming, 
reforming, and again reforming — in passing acts to amend acts that , 
were belbre amcmded ; while social schemers will continue to think 
that they have only to cut up society and re-arronge it after 
their ideal pattern and its parts will join together again and work ^ 
'intended!. 

Hsbbert Spencbsu 





ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ^ 


fliO many good Christians it may, hff doubt, appear to be an imper* 
X tinence to ask what is the essence of their religion. They are 
liring in it) and know the help it brings them, and they see no reason 
to enter on an inquiry, the result of which may prove unsettling. And 
it niay be thankfully acknowledged that, even when we are suffering 
from religious perplexity, there are ways in which we may assnre 
ourselves of the vital truth of our religion without waiting till all onr 
petplexities are solved. To make sure that we are in contact with 
ibhe reriities of onr &ith, and are not unwarrantably sheltering ourselves 
under its name, we have only to go to church and enter heartily into 
tke simple actions which are done there. The rites of Christianity are 
older than its doctrines ; and when we identify ourselves with the 
(^ristian congregation, we are in the current.” Even rik>uld we 
nib understand the doctrine, or should we find it inadequate to onr 


edpcnieouce and our hopes, we yet find Christ, who is present wherever 
two or . three are gathered together in His name, when we look^ 
the faces of our fellow -wor.shi[)pers, and join with them in praise and 
prayer. ^ the good works which are jMliii at 

le^^ of the (lurch's liturgy, we approach most really and 
686 ^ 0 (^ 0 ^ 

however, that most ChrijStiaim d^^ 
only to practise l%e belonging to their xeligipn, but 

undew^d why do so. Eveiy one has some kind of tliec^ 

(rf religwm^^^^a^ wim 

bt assured tied thh theoi^jbhey hold on this matter is a true . 
onew What i^Ohristianityfftrh^ of it; d^t® 

the ^ oiiTeQK^ w^ ideal of ^ 



tibe ideal 
require na 

inetiser, W^o u qaeationa are inoear- 

auutly being put, or nnconaoiottsly, whctreirer t1i«e la any 

living tbougbt aaid aa to the thingii of Ohrialb: 

praa^r has epi^tauUy to what ought to be pvt In tibe 

lore^xmt of iuei^^ missionary has to ask himaeif still 
jnipre anxiously question; and those who organise miimonaty 

ihe} it specify that feature of Christianily : 

whioh is to be ixTeaented most prominently to the heathen, as it» nuiaii / 
wital and esaential part. A perpetual diseussion on this subject 
on in the more intdligent seotiona of the community ; and tlm Ohuroli 
inceaaantly finds it necessary to declare what elements of the faith 
committed to her keeping are specially to be insisted on. The Church 
has to guard against attempts which are made, and constantly renewed, 
on the one hand, to narrow Christianity down to a special type of 
religious experience, and, on the other, to extend it so widely as 
sever it from its historical ro||^ and from the true source of its 
strength. The creeds, it is Hrne, remain unchanged, bat eadh 
generation has a new view of what is most important in the Greedy 
and the Church finds out ever afresh what the truth is iSrhidh shevla 
apeoially called to uphold. r 

At the present time, especially, the question of the , essence of 
Christianity is brought in a vefy pressing way under onr 
several departments of theology inquiry has recently attained great 
prominence and urgency, what Christianity really and essentially la> 
nhd these discussioDs are not of an unimportant or ephemeral natnia^ '^' 
but are undoubtedly destined to grow in volume, and to force them- 
eelves on the attention of all earnest minds. The inquiry as to the 
trhe natnre of onr religion is obviously a vast one, and is capable of 
being treated on a very extensive scale. This paper aims at no more 
iban the suggestion of some of its more immediately important aspec^. 
TOe first ^ these is connected with comparative religion. 3Ef 
Cimistianify is to be brought into the general study of religion, 
to bn compared in a satisfactory way with other faiths, a definifnen ■ 
of essCntiid Chrkti is obviously called for. In the seip^ 

definiticib fbus required for 

purpoma of oedbparative religion is suited for the needs of thoK wba 
are living in the religion and depend on it for their spiritnai gtSaaoc 
mid nou^hinep^v That se^h theology which is at prsM^ 

most full of life and spirit— namely, the so-ealled BltsiAlijan.^h 
is content with such a view of ChrlstiaDity as reoomcn^s iteslf to 
the soienoe of religion, and 'bolds with ai|^lic fervoui^faiit only with 
wUcIl a mew of it Ohnttian ihith mod entbuaiam 

v shonld. We itian indicate ^ which is thee 
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vefy mudi higher and better ? Wbat does Ohristiamty 
to believe, to do/to aim at ? What k the giflfc of the 



Sft;, ; 

: iMotraiiai^ lixr" oiir i^ :ll|ii&- oo^ade bjr 

.appear 'to' 118 to be its defieiezidea . . ' ■ v -"y--;Vr:.v^^ 

; is to 

facta and of statisdoa onl^, but In a manner ^MKrthy 
^ tbe bifltoric and pHiloBophie interest Barronnding it, tbe 
regard to each of the great ri^^cma, 
easiaitfe^.iBid oharacteristic element, Svery religion which continan 
tor sdoto tihie in the world undergoes ih the eooi^ dT 
TarboB modifications, so that it presents a different appeal^ito^^^to 

it had in the centory before, And a teiigt&to 
' ^ far in the world, and becomes the faith of mitoy haiib 

and n^ons, necessarily assnmes a great variety of forms, Aniid iiS 
thcto student is oompelled to adt 

' whi^ is the ondtflying unity in the religion which is to be reccgnitod 
in jdi Ito forma. Till this inquiry been made with regard to the 
diffevmit religions no true or satisrimtory comparison of them la 
pofisilde. We may, indeed, forbear from this difficult inquiry, and 
oont^t ourselves with a series of external observations. Such ahd 
such religions, we may observe, agree in having sacred books, in such 
a set of them each has a doctrine of incarnation, more or less refined, 
or a doctrine of redemption, and thoto of such a group agree in the 
practice of preaching as an aid to th| religions life, or as an element 
of wmhip. Such an external comparison, however, does not lead tor. 
It Itods to a knowledge of the general laws of growth which tdl 
religions more or less observe, and it enables us to classify them in 
vwious ways ; but it does not aid ns in the appreciation of the 
peculiar genius of a religion taken by itself, or of tbe oontribntidn 
made by it to the whole sum of the religious aspirations of mankind. 

require to know the religions iu a deeper and more intimate way, 
a^ mtBSt, if possible, specify in tbe case of each of them what is the 
gsna ont of which it grows, and what is the eentral liiie of its 
develoi^ent. from that germ. What is the essential part of ^ #S 
muet efiki lihat is ^hat element in it which is {nresent to all Itoljrito 
mod genuine forms ? ^nd what to thm toms is accsdentai and 
ke]o||p to fito paHiicular^ and nation, or to the fismework wbieb 
every religion must assume in order to oouttoue imd ru^ toto.# 
to the special genius of that particular fidth ? 

^ applies to the case of Christianity alto, nhleto tod^ 

is to be withdrawn from the ken of 
a have AV vtoid '.qr 

'Christiaiti^: ^ g^wth, and'':^'h^^^ 



" the \ ■ ut, 

fraitfal a ap it has, tlwr^m, worn widely 

aspeotB in mione ii||^. It lias Uw epreid widely, and in 
beobnimg feith of in nortb, sonth, eaat, w^ 

liM adapted itaelf toilie dbai^er^a^ reqinreibente 0^ ea^ 
i«ay as to put on a great Tariety of forme; When we are seked to 
Chiisttam^^ W^ of the religions which it sniiMed^ 
beside it in the world; mn^ ^ 

in o^er to do so satisfactory, inquire first of. adl 

W^ Ghristiimil^ itself ^ k In a soioatifio discassion we are iu>| 
entitled, to^ assume that the faith and practice of the Western OhniOh 
alpne is Christianity, still less that of the Church of England aiOxie^ 
or th^ of the Church of Scotittad alone. The beliefs and rites of 
Italy are ^eiy different firom those of England, and so, in another 
ifirectipn, are those of the Scotty Highlander, and many another 
vpiy marked variation might be mentioned. All of these alike call 
^emiselves Christian, and the name cannot be refused to any of thmn. 
je there then a unity in all these forms of Christianity, and in what does 
that nnity consist ? tWhat is the essence of this religion What 
is the central fact or view, ont\»f which all this bewil^ring variety 
of forms has sprung, and with which we mast assume that they arepU to 
some extent inspired ? Till wa have answered this question any 
oomparison we institute between our own religion and otbeie, ninat 
quite inconclusive and ineffective. Oar argnment mast be vitiated by 
the fatal flaw that we are using a term which we have not defined^ and 
using it ip a sense which our critics, i e , all those belonging to other 
faiths, and the great majority of those holding our own, ate likely to 
call in question. > 

We m^bt, it is true, make up oar minds not to include CbrisUanit|^ 
in our survey of the religions of the world ; indqpd, it is urged in many 
qusrtera ^at this is the right course to pursue. A Christian stndent of 
comparative theology at least, we are told, ought not to include his own 
religion in that study. But it is impossible thus to isolate one religion, 
evmi though it be our own, and stands, to our eyes, far above the rest, 
as itis muchnearer^^a^^ dearer; nor would it be to the advantage 
our r^ijgioh it should be kept apart from the study of the wbfid'it 
worahips. To except Christianity wonld be to deprive that study cC itjs 
^Cffpwn^}^ and iwlae, and to degrade it to an inquiry into mere 

antiquities an^uriosities far lemoved frooi our own thoughts and lives. 
We see at once, when the proposal is stated, how impoei^^ it hi| and 
uuwoi^ of Christiau^^^ it wonld be, to keep it th|ffq|j«rt. We 
:^p8jy IN suire, moreover, ^ of our l|c. not 

ioriBg it into oomparison with others, its enemies wiU dp so, 

'end to its disadvahtal^. 

Clompacative religion tiben xequiree ue to 
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Oloutiai^ poirsttlfig iMs fierce wa mast secl^ oar 
^ OlmiiSiiiiitij aaooirding^ same method as that whi^ j» 
dlMerrai m other easea. it is, att^npted 

to dafiae the esemet a religion in as follows. First, there is 'the- 
nathmd owe its ei^^ 

dMtiife action^^^^ persoiuyiity, recogntsed f^l its fooxid^ 

to ha^ gtown lip gia^ 

we staart from tW firm {O’inc^^ 

TOl^on of a expresses its deepest riews, and moi^^ 

ted^ aepiddioiis. We, ther^ore, inquire, in the drat plao»,:i all^ 
ihe nadem ^ we a^^ what familj of the world's inhdtutantay^^i^^^ 
Me^fs, and what dower it brougUI with it cnigmally fr^ 
fiiimfii; I we oemm the land in which it settled, and the infi^Ce 
snsdt a land might be expected to haye on such a peoide ; and Ihoa 
we endeavour to understand, and to account for, the special charaotst 
Whidh distinguishes that nation from others. The oharaoter el ^ 
natton exphdns to us its religion, and helps ua to understand the atti* 
tude it took up towards its gods^ and the natur#of the prayers sjtd 
offerings it thought necessary to present to them. Now this process 
Is enly partly applicable to Christianity, but to a certain extent it has 
to he applied. To understand the differeaces between Eastern and 
Western ChrktiaQity, or between the worship which prevails to the 
south of the Alps and that of Northern Europe, or even between tho 
xdigiem of the Teuton and that of the Celt, some such process; as we 
have described must be resorted to. The reason why Christianity has 
assumed snob diffiwent forms in the various countries which have 
adopted it, is that no two nations are^ alfire in their characters and 
Seals, and that Christianity had to adapt itself to a great variety of 
national characters, axS to establish itself in the place of a numberof 
j^erent national religions. In each case it was inevitably ooloured 
hy:,iihe rdi^ it supplanted. To understand the local dilfereiioes oC 
OhEutisnity, therefore, we have to study the characters of the. 
toristo; natiouB, or, which is almost the same things the 

is something more than a group of imfciowist 
lulplgiitoA' ^ fi^ares with a small number of other fidths the dii#BCN 
tion that it trsfiBS its origin to a personal founder. Andlhe 
of a founded by a certain person is 

firam tiiat ^!the religion which grew up imperceptibly 
growth of i llation. How do we proceed in this ctoe to 
esseime of a isligioii whidb has spread^^ eontioiisd 
y ^ ofSoe^of Uteissy^^aad. 'historical' 

hooks have to lii eicamined which sup^y omp infixnnstiQa as^le 
and tssrhing QC-;hbe founder; th^ 

histuioai orfer -iiBtesd isi ^ trad^foiiti todiftr id iriuiA thej lidM 



'^' ^l|Biui|!!srti^^ . . ' 

§!tL^’fmtm wajB, T^«tteiii|ili ht» to bomadeto MfMonto tho <»igmal 
IMork^ mitaia from the addilioxm ma^ to them 

«ohi ttod word* irom iidii^ so 
vooderfal a gmwth |niGiO^^ have to be deared as far as imible 
from ty doabta aiid shl^srs isbieb restonaUreco!^ 

<k|parm and establidied as luatoriosl^ oexti^ 

&at the germ from which the great an^ 8preai||ag 
|4iimt of sprang, mast be sought at the veiy b^^hitii^^ 

^ Instil!^ v there that the secret and mystery must lie wldph 
have sponght so powerfully in the world. To understand that secret 
and myatexy we have to study the history of the founder; nothing 
else will help us. We must em^mine the nature of the ground hs 
which he sowed his seed. We must ask what were the wants and 
the pwplexitiea which weighed upon his countrymen and what 
attempts had been made before him to solve the problem of the time. 
We must study the person of the fimnder himself, and try to mider- 
stand both bow he dame to be whatHie was, and bow it was that Ids 
acts and word} operated so powerfully^ Nothing that takes place hi 
the religion afterwards is nearly so important as this, ^is is ; 
umty in the religion, which was there before any differehces began to .$ 
show themselves, and to which all schools and parties in it aftnrwards 
idike appeal. What the founder did and said and was, 
his ad|i;of devotion, his prayers and observances, how he traiiiad 
encouraged his followers, how he bore himself towards unbdiev6im> 
imd with what views he looked forward to the future bf" his cetiae; 
all these things have in the ^ eyes of the faithful in after ages an 
ineziffesidble interest. They feel that the nature of th^ religlun 
was fixed then and there. Even when far otiier conmderations than 
these come to the front in its subsequent bistory, when it has come 
to poasees a sacred canon and a hierarchy and a creed, and to insist 
on many a doctrine and many an obse^ance of which the founder 
nevm dreamed, ^ 8^ his words dwell in the hearts of 

all beUevms ; these constitute the power on which th&. stately ssoSiN 
dotal sjst^ is built up ; these are fhjb standard of the refigicm^iim^ 
i€4fc # XHi acted up can never be denied. Wl^ 

pladi^ : 0^ that sPndard, ^OQgh supported by ever ao l^h 

aidhd^, an| buUressed vested Interests wbicb aesm 
uiiartsailahls, is fidt to be a usuipetion, and is doomed sooner m later 
to’-'bechan^d. . 

The method, then, is dear, bj|rhioh the essenon of w 
fimnded uelifd^ nmat be4tetevmiB^. Veiy liMteicBssl^^^^^m 
te isknr ^at it is the oidy possil^ method. Qid^ do 

«a lim liBS^ of theuj^ sm ivs^ whfah eiskb bnauhiDg 

No words which are ipoken iU: H albsriteo& can cror have 



88 his; When once ths fonDdw has li^ his fifh pod ' 
delirmd Btsssi^^ lid rsdii^l M 
ia tin - ^ibligion withM remc^mg hita iBw hk 
figv» and so dedfcriyfiiig^^ Irjr U 

l^ftnxtider catiiKit diyida hb poim with 

sacoesfior. He sad he tmlj has the wbids Hfe fc^idt 
Mlowers ; the ettiehee of his rellgtcm is to be ^ght in hiffi 
in the piindples now stated^ then we 
in so doabt to whet qnarto^ the stadent of Teligion 
the answer to his ihqniiy as to the essesoe of Christiax^yi For the^ 
pitffioBes of the smence of religion at leasts there is <mlj Oiiie%iis»e' 
op^ and it is to go to the records of the life and teadiLing of 
as we go to the nanrative of the life of Bnddha to learn what la the 
essence of Baddhism, or to the early chapters (chronologically) of the 
ifiimn for the essence of Islam. And as in these eases to also in 
that of Christianity, we mnst not take the records as we find them, 
bet mnia invoke the aid of critictei to sift and arrange them. An 
attempt has' to be made to eliminS^ those parts oi them whidi show 
vest%eB of literary growth posterior to the lifetime ol the founder, 
]:/;ix>'ise%ce the ODtline of the life as it actnaUy happened, and to i^lleet 
the sayings which can be shown to belong undoubtedly to the original 
teaching. Should it prove that these critical processes can be carried 
out anooessfally, and that they lead to resolts on which we can ^pend, 
there will be placed before us by their aid that which wei meet 
regard as t^ headspring of Christianity. Here we shall find 
Christianity iii its earliest stage, before it threw out any variations; 
jmd before any doubt arose as to the purport of its message. It may 
. bk true, as an active school of critics contends, that many other joauses 
1^ the appearance of the Founder must have been at woih in 
ittarring the movement; but, on the other hand, the story of the 
Fc^iidm* cou^^ not have held the place it does did it not eapress in 
the%oSt lifelike way the genius of the religion. Saoh is tibe figure, 
fg^tbe which all followers of the religion agree In recognising 

as their etendard. When, therefore, we understand Uie diaraeter and 
teat^ing &e Founder of Cfaristianity, we may disregaiid, as beavinj^ ^ 
00 the qaei^^ the essence of the faith, the varions types 
Which the original message afterwards branched out. Dhis, thcmglt the 
apostles affcei^^ connected it with difihrent kinds of Goctrines; 
tboDgh the Clltohsh in the moulding of her eystem may seem to 
fiWFOtten i^^ truth of Christjairity^ whicb^ r^ 

promt in theitfigion even when |t is most, negleriwd^^^^^ a^ 
always capable nf being called tO ;^ asserling its tme 

place as the standard of Christian praotioO, and the Sj^ 

of Chrisrian en^nsiasm. ^ the soienoe of religloD, at least, fto 
essence of Chriariiriiity is in the Gospels only ^ibtt^OliiMW^ 



nm^ 

Wautdif living, teaching, soiiiiemg, dying. The ih5» eii theie enahrined, 
end the docfci^ not aa koeely eonneotad paracepta, but ea a 

<h»ity~oid^ic8am anreiy lecover-the unity ifhidi moat have been 
there m view of life and a principle of life net only apoken 

hy the Fonnder’a whole pamom^y, and 
^bedM and 4m<siiai^^ He was and did ; these msat W 

pninafy eleinttat the unity amid all ita vani^ioi^ 

aeutiee cf its pow What oomea later in the growth of^our 
e^gioii cannot he BO important aa this. However far-reaohing and 
tnomiSiHi^ later developments may have been in forming the belialt: 
>c£ Ohnatendom, these later growths cannot be regarded as piima^^ 
They are nob the type ; they belong to the variations of the type ; th^ 
nre not the essence, but the accidents of Christianity. 


We now tnm to look at our proMem from another point ww» 
Oompaxattve religion, we have seen, looking at Chriattanity Irmn the 
outside, and treating it impartialiy by the same method as it applm 
in other cases of the same kind, seeks to arrive at the required defi- 
nition of our religion by taking the records of the Founder^ lifb and 
i»a(diing and snbjeoting them to critical treatment, so aa to make out 
;aa far as possible the original facts and ideas from whicdi the Chrisrian 
movement sprang. Is this procedure suited to the wants of thoie 
nre not dltside observers of Christianity, but are living In it, and w^ 
•d^nd on it for their spiritual reassurance and nonrishmmit ? Hoat 
the definition of Christianity arrived at by comparative reUgion he 
deft behind when we proceed to study our r^igion firom within ? Or 
mnafe large additions 1^ made to it ; must we add to it various elements 
/of Chrisrian thought which are not presented to us id the Gosp^ and 
which only attained Iheir development after tilie lifetime of the Master, 
4 it :the hands of the apostles, or of the Church in later centuries ? 
Theae, no doubts are questions r^(arding which every Christiau of 
Jntelligance has had his thoughts, and which are oonstantiy cltumng tp: 
tbs auiiace whm^ men take counsel together, whetl^ ;j^ 

puljdfs ^ in ordinary conversation, as to the nature and tlm 

reqmnamei^ of thei^^^ fiuth. Mcthing can be said on them whk^ baa 
^ already oiBiisra^ av^ miad^ average penOtmitmn^ 

. said dbotat ::thein- still. 

to be told Ibad' tO;Segs^ the 
oritM vMotta of the study of tte Gospels as f mmUia^ ^jhfft la to 
be ngaided an essential Ohria^^ is to aasi^ tb BStfeal critioism 
nfonotion which it oaon^ dlaohari^ nnoe eritieinai, if thoroughly 
'winnsd' out^-is .-aad-'inther^ 

hdoan nway what is dear to tihaiL affoidiito veiigion its material 




'coifhaiEPoaj^ 

■ji'ia«iliil«rtBt, ' : Tbe ■U' 

ail^ i»in taaniiaettled » irtalv, aiidmktMe too mof ||[^ ^paatj^ 
nWA «n still dispntod, t6 aUov tkst li^oimy^ 

liiprawntations m vbich fsi& ttssf |«it. The reistiQaeef the GhMfptle: 

others Ofarist is in grM pub 

^ ^ is kiiowx^ the trtie OGMfcriicitioh^^ 

is miKsh for the trtbiSs i^ C%ieiit,^t^ 

80 dlfSete&l^y: m the ^ibrent nerred^es, and so ibimy bpori^ 
in Hk hdid by msBy sdbolan to be due to later growthe 

of the traditioa, that it is impossible to male a obllecstba 
wfaif^ Mb be redded with oonfidmiGe, or to draw up ai^ \ 

reaedobsd accmuut of His teaching as a whde. 
on tbb one aide, not by sceptics, but by men of the strongest bitted 
diaaey ; aadj on the other side, it most, of course, appear to many that a 
ggiat deal of what is most essential in Christianity is ncrii f<mnd 
. Gbepels at all. ArchHshop Wbatoly, the writer has heud from bhe 
triie Jrnew^ was acmustiomed to warn young men against expeodlhg 
to dSnd the Gospel in the Gospels. His way of thinking is not dead, 
hot widefy prevalent ; an account of Christianity which is taken irmh ' 
the Gospels alone must seem to very many to Im quite one-sided and 
iataily inadequate It is a common experience, and one at which we 
canned wonder, that when an attenapt is made to draw up a statement- 
of what may claim to be universally regarded as the original Christian 
trn^, and when for this purpose the writer follows closely Gie worda 
of the Master "Himself and does not travel beyond the Madier’s own 
teadungj the cry at once arises from Chorchmen and doctors of the 
fMth that that is not Christianity, and that it is to degrade and insult 
dWr reli^ to state it in such a way. That, we say, is not to be 
''"^uNmdered at. 

y venture, however, to plead that we should not be turned back by - 
uOi^id^alties from at least considering what seems, at finit sights 
to^^ procedure^ Let ns ask what kind "of 

bam ihe believiDg Christian will have for his reiigkm, if he J^cnld 
detwiiii^ijbtf ought to be founded, at least in the 
on Ihe Gb^^ the Gosp^s critically treated. Only the auBeOii 

. ft fahh can here be..ii^iii 0 ated. 

We nbli^ that criticism, ai^ mipeii^fy 

;0f A funiiih a po^^ 

it may be siqil^uted tlm this ob}eota<m m 
IMmemit as dommie of lln 

utaigou, and thet lf historioal fiietn are evw «m^«d 
utailingH’cwat of e^ligkm, the facts-' kontauied in Gw Gospels m they 
ue now oonung i» be known we esninent^ adapted to vender m tMe* 
mdeed, be nmbGaibied^^^# 8eed-*plot of reKgibe 
must ahnys be dOnp^bl in the ideal vaGwr than the rea^aad that bamf 



rm ESSENCE og ^ 

liBtaioal ei^L xierer fnrniBh tb» u iMsik vdligiQiL 

IW:^ lise. 4t4^p6iidfl tm, the kind el loefes that «fe mipiofftioa* 
api^Afs to be no antecedent reasoa wky .irelfgw dioald idwaya 
m oirdninataxicee wh^i am liiafcftrj j ^^f|f| y.|a.bfty ngtA obecnxe. 
Kor ia Ibeie any reason why facw t?hioh are hirtoneally f ff eM fi and 
^aih iiiou^ nct cazry^ the ideals which zeliglen naeda*. 

Hthe facts of the history are being cleared of donbts. and 

nncertainties, they will Sorely not less, bnt more effectivs^>< if ha 
th^iselFes nature to soggest the reidity 

which in the first takes away 

what is dew to piety^ may prove here to have more to give than ever 
it took; away. All criticism seta out with ijn^tdao na and denials^ and 
the critimsm of the Gospels, earned on doring ' tiie last two :gsne9Ea« ' 
tions, certainly did so. Bat the ultimate aim of criticism is not to 
deny, bnt to build op, and the vexy negations with which it sets opt 
tond, by awakening inquiry and showing the weak points of the 
traditional^^ view of a aobject, to bring about in time a positiye ahd 
seientifio cx>nBtriibtion, every part of which has bft<in tyrttofTj, 
and may therefore be regarded with confidence. •'^ff'''. Tnay 'rfe- 
maintained that the oritxoisiD of the Gospels has new, in. the inaiik^^ 
passed through its negative stage, and is briuging into view m body 
of pomtive results ibr which the devout Christian may be espeeitedi to 
soon as be understands their bearing, to be extrttmftly We 

do not speak here of the Gospel of John, with regard to which sJl- 
will probably agree that the process of determining the priWuiuft 
of histoncal fact it may contain is less advanced in its case liian |m 
that of the first three Gospels. Nor do we forget thft many 
connected with the Synoptic Gospels cannot yet be axmwered; 
lew sobolarB will deny that the origin of these works and their - 
relsticm bck each other, as well as the main outlines of the story they 
jqiatly toutaiti, and idso the soc^ of the teaching of the Master, are 
much bet^: n^eiatood today toan they were thirty years ago. The 
coPiparstively naw method of studying the three first Gospels in; 

comparing the order to which the matter is p^^|biitwd;to 
eath t^sd the form in whuh tbe individual sections flq>pew to earib 
of thmn, toat methodr to gradnidly bringing to light ^ SW]|^ 
atoiy which. :iuidwUec:'''^^^ .. We see tor. more, clearly. 

first iilitosasionii- made by Jemm ^ 

see more clearly what Ho Bfimeslf 
tbe to do, and of the eatoaoedtoaiy 

poitora fie found Himadf to possess for the discharge of ;BtoimiaBion. 
ISuwe is etili, no donbl^ maA difiatence of opinio on inany im 
points, such ss the pce^ stage at which He came to lenDgniBe 
todf to Ab Mesnob, and the meaning of the hill% Son of Man,” 
whH^ .Re adapted. Bto the %tos m a whol% and the etoiy as a 




more dw «&d del^te^ end ^ leii ib under 
ymn^ of the critieiaiii of ilie Sknfie^ \ 

iinii^ Iw^ the pabtidi loid Ibe Hli» b{ Jeeuft^ and the Mtqre 
and of His teadpg. Ja an^ works as S^liSr, 
wmin ‘^ Commentary w the S^optio 

^^IPocndim of Jea^ l^e new ^rnctnre begine to be viiubfe wb^ 
ardn^ propeBS of critidsmL has been 
ttses of Jesas the sapply has in recent liiiies been ^ 

of atKdi wvn^ks^ leasts as are written with doe jregssd to cii^c^ 
knowledge 5 and: which were written a qtm^ of a century ago 

were baaed on critical poaitianB which are now for the inoat^ 
ahaadoned. When a new life of Jeans oomea to be written by S 
adsdar thoroaghly equipped for the task and gifted with the neceaaa^ 
aywipatliy and inaight, it will be found to tell a aimpler and a ipoie 
bplereati^ story than that of either Renan or Xeim, not to apeab 
Iho confused prodootions written in our own country. The incr^nta 
will be sketched more firmly, and the inner proceaaea in t%3 mind of 
JcMia will be traced more adequately than they have ever been. Like 
aveiy great raligiona teacher, Jesua is made much more real by the 
new methods of historical study. He is brought much nearer to ua ; 
we imderatand much with regard to Him that was formerly obscure 
and mysterious, and the origin of our religion becomes, while not less 
wonderful, more ccmviucing to our judgment, more irresistible to our 
sympathies. 

It would obviously far exceed the limits at our disposal did we 
atleiDpt to trace even the merest outlines of the life and teaching of 
Jams as they are, now coming to be known. All we can do is to 
notice a few points bearing on our present inquiry as to the claim of 
tdiat life and teaching to be regarded as conveying to us the essence 
of the Ohristian religion. 

One fact which appears more and more strongly, may stand first. 
Tbsare can be no greater error on this sulject than that of regarding 
Jeans in^ t^her only, or as one who propounded a hew themy of 
the wcd|||||fo life, and trusted to the inner force of truth to 

bring ab^t the victory of His doctrine. The apostles knew well that 
tlie religion they preached was not a word so much as a power. 
Jaaiis cannot be classed with the philosopbigre* If ever a jdnloaoi^hi^ 
a religion, which may be very much doubted, was not Be. 
If ;W froin the intellectual, but from the moral and rdUgiou^ 
Igbere that thoae and words came forth by which He moved 
lappuNtountiy^^ then the world. Bis whole lifs was ropted 

In that is ip say, in the sense of need, and in ecmsoioim 

emrse Unsenn Power by which the soirows of men are oom- 

;* * Keaeo TsttanMnoi^” Ifolir, VreAbaie: toI. i. i'? " 



THE ESSEhXE OF CHRISTIANITY^ StS 

aikd tfa SQpplidd. ii ofclim did not 

tile whole d^ the diate e flie iF wkieli HU 

^ He took tkour^ isAxiaA^ eod hore 
tlbir siekneiseea.- - T^y inA evid^t to Him how lifetlo MOMQdy then 
wee forl^te iofifsdlte find flickoeises in the commcm tidigicm of the 
daiy; OffiOtfd iSQtade the way to God not easy bat difionlt' for 
l&ese wea^ ihd heavy 4adeh isoalB, and even when they Md iMt 
oOiiMenlfoixidy the^^ p marked ont lor them they fonnd little oMa- 
fort* Jesas nodcnrtook to remedy this state of thingsy not as ; 
sopl^ mth a new which might bear fnxit in a eomi^ gni^ 

ration, bat as « SaVioar who was able to give rest and gnldanoe at 
Once, then and there. To ignore the practical side of His activity; 
and to jddge of His doctrine as if it stood alone and might have heiM 
spoken by another and been associated with a different kind of life, 
k fotally to misjudge both the character of Jesns and that of Hia 
teaching. 

It was in religicm, moreover, that the salvation of which He spoke 
was to be found. The remedy He offered for all the ills Of life, 
the permanent remedy (for the cares he wrought furnished at the 
best but a transient alleviation), lay in religion, in that life towards 
God in which His own days were spent, and which brought Him peace 
ih all His temptations and atBictions. Others might share that Itfo 
with God, and He snminoned them to do so. The kingdom had eOam 
and every one conld enter it and live with God as child wi^ fatliiOi^* 
This was the pearl of great price which a man might do well to part 
with all he had to purchase. In this kingdom all who should ontiW' 
it wonid find a happiness which would amply compensate them for all 
ontward ills and sacrifices; all monrneis would find comfort; -sli 
hdojger and thirst would be satisfied; then those who pat forward ho 
claims would find that all their wishes were fulfilled* To bring to* 
men these highest comfoBts Jesus came forward. He appeared as one 
filled by a higher Power, and spoke and acted like one of the oM 
projphOt^ but as a greater than they, strehgth in His arm, %6 on Hla 
tbngoO. He declared that which He knew Himself, butllhat also 
whichiHe knew to be open and accessible to all, as the sovereign 
teme^ for all the evils noder whidi men labour. ^ 

became the Founder of Christiaiit^. 
found a to biixig to men afresh the convicfeton of tbe 

reality and the jheavnOss and the help of God ; and he is the greatest 
fonndet^^^ W^ in such a way that the teiatioh 

whkfii hh who gdao down, that 

isibo siBy; and directly to the needs wbioh all men feel, 

skd oompUoates his teaekiag least with details- whioh belong to a 
jMurticular place or time. Qiioh a founder of ni^km we believe 
Jeans to have been fo^a degree fmr bsyoiid sfl Be grasped 



\ COimEMPOI^ 

"" enentnl wiate «iid longbigs c^ litii^ 8cnil,|pd felt them 
Himmlf moet Aiid &e> im ooikVii^^ 

of reaHfy imi xieemesB, irhere^^^ l^ felt, df the 

Heamdy Power which wat ahle relieve tJ^m. 

That He ocmoemd this interootsr&e with God in ibinoad and deep a 
it proved afterwards not to he lindt^ partioolar 

M did not wrap it np might ’ 

f^ve hard, this shows how gMt He wat»^^^]^ 

applied to Him that ** In Hit 

' idionld':thi:!fGe^^ 

AB ecnimnni^^ of r^igions impressions, it may be aifltrmed^ 
by precept than by example. Of the teaching of 
JesMi at least, this may be sud with confidence. He tanght nc^ing 
that He was not actually living Himself, nothing that He had hot gone 
rthimhi^ so thatHe could state it as a fact of His own experknce. He 
preached BEimself ; and the doctrine had power because it was seen to 
be not a mere dbchrine, but a life of the greatest depth and intensity 
clolhing itl^f in simple words. Those who saw and beard Him felt 
tiiemsdves to be witnessing an intercourse with God such as th^ had 
not conceived before, and true souls were drawn irresistibly to come 
near to that intercourse, and to enter it themselves. In urging His 
ibllow-cbuntrymen to have faith in God, and to recognise Him as their 
Father in heaven, to live with Him as His children, and to accept in 
all things His will, to look to Him for daily help where they most 
needed help, and confidently to expect His aid and consolation, Jeans 
did but call them to stand where He already stood, and to be as He was. 
Those who stood nearest to Him saw most clearly that this was so, and 
-thus Gie spread of the religion to other lives took place less by intel- 
lectual conviction than l^ the force of personal example. New pos- 
*aibiUtie8 had been opened up to the early converts in their own lives, 
-the power of the Master Himself, combined with the new 

niiii^es called to life in their heart, left them no choice but to follow 

As foi^f ibe teaching of Jesus, that part of it at least whi^ is 
not takmi with polemics, bat with the moral and 8pMtnall|iis, it 
is simply the working out of the position in which He stood H£kaelf, 
end in which others to stand, towards God and towat^ m 

Wlbft those be who are living m 

kingdom, and; Him as their Father in heaven^ thiA Is the 

prtnmple theme Of llk It tells of the spontaneous and un fettered p&ty 
whl^ they must m^vate, of the urgent prayers they must empl^ in, ^ 
all their neoessittes^ of the hard self conquest they must aim at, of 
unintermitted effm^ they must make tq: adtanoe, and not fall bMk. 
It also tells them they must -be SO relation with othem, if 
they are the clnwmi H inch a Father, how forgiviDg and how 



own clftims and figlxtii, libi:,o6iiiai^nte emn qi 
the: weaknesBePttnd |i3n^:^e6B of othezs/ how petiMt* how humble, 
hotr beot on doing good, gc^ alwajs and eveiywhei^ and never evil, 
under any piovoc^n In the Sp attoii and 

the Aista we ^ ftilowera of Jema 

understood His teaching, imd in what ways they strove to oarty it 
out In daily^^^ praetices, and in their abmal amn^ 

. ment8v'..^/;;v.- ■■’■■■■■/■ " ' ■ 
®ieahove^^a^ inadequate; but it 

the m^nW in which the foundation of the Christian religion^^ t^^ 
place at tihe hands of the Sarionr. Jt was thas, the historical la^eet^ 
ment of the sonroes enables us to see, that the religion which dwelt 
first in Christ Himself, and the revelation of Gkd which He brought, 
first passed from Him to others. It is little to say that the criticism 
which brings these results clearly before ns is imt negative or 
destructive. On the contrary, it makes the Gospels infinitely inore 
interesting to us, and infinitely more full of religious saVtanoei than 
they could ever be when we brought to our reading of them a 
theologioBl system to which they must be made to conform. We 
feel afresh the mighty impulse which came through the sots and words 
of jesus to the souls of His countrymen, and the awakening which He 
brought to pass in them of a new earth and sky, filled wi^ thought 
and aspirations unknown before. We feel with them tlwd; God has 
visited His people, and each familiar word wears for us a neW nlie^ 
ing. Those who have tried it are able to speak from experierLca of 
the eager interest the Gospel narrative awakens in classes of young 
men and women of ordinary education, when it is put before m 
such a way as criticism can approve. By extracting from 
Gosp^ the original stx)ry which underlies them and presenting, wi^« 
out arfiSr^ of doctrine, the actual facts of the history of Jesus, 
and the unalloyed words of His teaching, they find ^at they wield a 
far mightier instrument than they ever had before for compelling men 
to ' take an interest in Christ, and for bringing them under the 
infiuen# of His Gospel. v 

It doubt the case that Ghristiaiis have always i^gn^d Ihh 
snpreiM suthority in their religion of the Master Himself, and that 
vrord hfss alwuys been regarded their law. There is notfaiag 
it may b|th%nkfaliy acknowledged, in what we have hers stslM. 
Hu oGiur authority has pmv^ed nearly so universally among Ghristian 
phoplu In all ages Q|,the Qhneoh and 

in ait Chrirtian lands it has been ^It that the suprsmO: sq^paal lay 
there, if only, it were ppastble to have reconrse sad the anthority 

of the Saviour has been the basis on which every oilm 

ever preirsitad in XShi^tbewdom has professed There 

■W'a ^hjug new or,u];dMrd of 'm the 8tateoM^''-'Hl^^ must. 



jMittcr tfiaeh ajlB^feii tgeatmei^ *' WhBt doM 

'.0Kn«t^''^^ \^siald Chriafc'lbive 'QB; :aot?v.';:lj|'|p^!«^^ 

docteiae air rite or pcaottoe in accordance witli the mind of- Ohriet? *' 
Wliflit ia printed dixt^^ u the words and the mmjfie ci Christ are 

BOW placed betee iu more clearly and inore certably than they ever 
wegne bidoce, ^d thfi^ aa the resnltB of the crMrietn 

diffused, we may expect timt ri|^ ; 
trih^i people will be better and moro ^nenrily 

resorted to was before since the earliest €hrisrian^^^^^^ 

These Is no exense possible save ignorimce for n<^ reeMbig 
now* ^ eonfoaions and diffioaltieB which have impeded the spread 
of anmrijri OhristUm^ have arisen in large meastire from the'faote 
that'^ej^^ were not rightly understood and that their purport waa 
obsohied b^ and cousideratioDs arising fiom riBewherai^ hioir 

i^t We are coming to know what the Gospels really contain, we are 
placed in a position in which ChristianB have never stood belbm since 
the eeoond century, for deriving the inspiration of opr religious; li^e 
from the Master Himself, and for applying His lawa to the affaire of 
our aoula and of our daily conduct. We have obtained in a greater 
degree than our forefathers for many centuries, the opportunity of 
observuig Ohrist’a words and acts, and of coming in contact with 
Him^ not trough the medium of ecclesiastical doctrines and traditunis, 
but IB some measure as those did who “ saw and touched and 
Imndled/* the Word of Life. What they obtained from that con- 
tact, we also in a measure may obtain. If the effect was with them 
that they looked to no one but Him, and listened to no words but His^ 
for their comfort and guidance, and that in doing this they felt them- 
arives to be made partakers of the divine life He brought into the 
world, it may be well for us to drink of the same spring. The simple 
creed of the infant Church, that Jesus is Lord,^’ might possibly be 
enough for our creed. If to us as to them Jesus is the Messiah, who 
fulffls our best hopes and brings us into a divine communion and a . 
hcavmily kingdom, then surely we are warranted to believe that we 
pospi^ l^^ of His followers, and that we have 

enAhm^ what is most original, most universal, and most rniiBUjltnl in 
■ His triton. - 

oi- 

■ >. .i^. ■ ■ 

We hay#:!^ l^bat, in order to institute m satis&ctory 
of Ghristisiiiity upth other religions, we require to go back bsyond aU 
riie variationa of Christian belief and rite to the uaity whi^ is 
fbuiid m the Fousder Himself alone, jLnd we have seen tba% to thcBw>: 
Uving in the Chrialian community, the 
authority; and 'further, that the critirism of the Gospels, 

Inaldmg His or His teariiing leas dear Or leaa imprearive, briiaga 
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Mtm muoli to ng, lad^^ neoeBsary 

to ^congnlt Himf The essence of oiir reHgion then 
as we have ^ne, to be conveyed to us in the Syno^^ It 

is: in these wwks Uiat we learh what oar reli^oh i# Its fixet 
incepdon, and what every genuine form of it xnixi^ 
approximately. To be a Christian, accordingly, is to hear yOlee 
of the Master as it may there be heard, to take np His yoke iiid 
follow Him, and to reoeiye from Hiof His spirit, and walk in it» both 
in our life towards God and in our life with men. 

But Christianity, it now exists in the world, embraces a great 
deal moto than this, ^^he religion of Christ early surrounded itself, 
as every set of ideas jp^&t do which is to continue in the world and 
to rule over men’s {^^ILtds, with a set of institutions and arrangements, 
of which it may at least be said that the Founder had given no detailed 
instructions for them. Even in the New Testament we can see the 
beginning of certain growths in Christianity, which have little organic 
connection with the teaching of the Founder. The Church begins 
evej.'. there to acquire a constitution ; functionaries of various Idnds 
are recognised ; a distinctively Christian order of worship appears ; 
certain books of Christian origin acquire high esteem ; and the creed 
of Christianity outgrows its earliest form, that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
ocmtains further statements about Him . These movements, seen in germ 
in the New Testament, had afterwards a very extensive development ; 
and in the end of the second century Christianity was fully equipped 
with an episcopal order of government, a liturgy, a canon of sacred 
books, and a creed, which, as Professor Harnack and our own lamented 
Dr. Hatch point out, gave the religion a very difiPerent appearance from 
that which it wore in apostolic times. What liow claimed the 
attention of the Christian was not, as formerly, at least not to the 
same degree as formerly, the discipline of following the Master and 
living wil^ the brethren in faith and love ; his duty now consisted in 
Obeying the bishop, observing the rites and services of the Chnroh, 
and believing the statements of the creed. Especially on the side of 
belief, the change from primitive Christianity to Christianity fully 
formedj ^^M very great. Dr. Hatch begins his Hibbert Lectnres (1888) 
by pointing out the difference between the Christianity of the origin 
and that of the State Chnrcb in the fourth century, as illustrated by . 
the Sermon op the Mount, on the one band, and on the by 

the Nicene Creed. Betw|lB& the dates of these two fmrina ol wm?ds 
Olmsttefnity’ hte assumed the ohai^^ a jJitlbsophy in ad^tiou to 
that of a region ; the creed wh|i;& the Chnstian (ff the Niomte 
was tanght to recite contains a ^wof the creation of tee trorld; of tee 
Ibiter xiature of tee Bel^, of the dealings of Godiiite m teitmgh 
Cfaxist, and of tee M of the ^ Glidetias, 

in pielbaaing this faith, dote imr more tean 

TO.. 
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no other is eiBsential. Acoording to Hermann/ Christianity oiig^ht t^ 
have no creed i^ardii^ a^ hot the inner religioas experience 

vrldch is pnriUio^ by with Christ in the Ck>spela* Bo entii^y 

is the rabog creed of Christendom r^ 

i>rv Kaftan is stiU more explicit. The earlier part of his book k 
taken np with a veiy able demonstratian of the way in which Christi- 
anity was in the early oentaries diverted from its trne nature and 
prevented from speaking, to the world with its own proper voice^ by 
eomiag under the influence of Greek ideas and allowing itself to be 
turned into a philosophy. The religion consisted at first in condnct* 
and it ought never to have allowed itself to be turned into a system 
of knowledge. Nor was this terrible mistake, committed at the 
entranoe of Christianity on its empire^ made good, as other mistakes 
were, at the Eeformation. The Reformation did not reform doctrine, 
as it might have done, nor revert to the simplicity of*the ideas of 
Christy and the consequence was, in Kaftan’s words, that “ Protest- 
antism was loaded with a dogmatic which does not answer the purposes 
of thd Evangelical Church, and which that Chnrch must, sooner or 
later, discard.” He finds that the philosophers, while seeking to 
preserve doctrine by showing it to be philosophically trne, have 
accomplished its entire and total rain. ** Doctrine cannot again be 
built np in the Protestant Chnrch ; dogma cannot now be accepted 
those who have a single eye to the truth of our religion. The 
sum M the whole matter is, that the proof of Christianity by doctrine 
has broken down ” ; by which our author means that the view of the 
world expressed in the creeds cannot now be accepted by educated 
persons as the keystone of their knowledge of the world, and that the 
Church, out of a regard for her own interests, ought no longer to up- 
hold that system of belief. 

Dr. Kaftan finds the essence of Christianity in the idea of the 
kingdom of God,” which was the burden of the preaching of Jesus, 
though it passed so quickly out of sight iu that of His followers. In 
seeking thus to bring to the front of Christian teaching the unselfish 
social idea with which our religion came into existence, he may reckon 
on the sympathy of those, and they are not few, who are taming in 
this age from an individnallstic to a more oommunistio mode qf 
thought in nmvals and iu religion. And many undoubtedly will 
welcome the attempt made by these German tiiinke'u with Back 
fervonr to draw the isuEq>iration of the Christian life from Christ 
Himarif as He is fonnd in the Gospels. But it is possible to agree 
with jthem very cordially in this view, and yet to hold that Christianity, 
to be a cmnplete reU^^lon* must necessarily have what they deny it, 
namely, a oread dealing with various mattm of belief besides those 
present in direct religious experimoe i and also that the growlh of 
doctrine in the Ghm^ haa been aomething move ^an a mere 
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of error. The repudiation ol Ihe creed ^ these - ^lebl^ane, it may 
be remarked, is intimately ccnmeeted inth l&e ag^ 
may be so described, which they obenpy in philosophy, 
sworn foes of idealism, and win not hw of any attempt to iste^ 
the world by ihtellectt^ uleaa Thns they reject the intieiin^^ 
of the world by the ideas of the creeds, and they insist that Oiiistittiity 
must not seek to interpret the world in a System of knowledge af 
bet mnst restrict itself to the sphere of conduct and renonaoe lsha 
claim to anthority as a theoi^ of the nniverse. Theology, instead ^ 
bring the mother of all the sriences, is to confine herself to the stody 
of the phenomena of religbns experience, and the dream of a unity of 
knowledge to be gained through religion is to be entirely abandoned. 
Thus the demand, so often made by writers from without, of whom our 
own Matthep Arnold is a notable example, for a Christianity without 
metapbysic, for religion without dogma, for a return to the system of 
Christ at the sacrifice of the doctrine of the Church, has been taken np 
by eminent professors of divinity, who claim to be the exp(nieiit|bl tiie 
one true and evangelical Christianity. And we are enabled tiPlee to 
what issues that view of religion ultimately leads, what a divorce it 
involves between faith and knowledge, what an invertebrate religion 
on the one hand, what a surrender on the other of all hope of a unity 
of knowledge under a religious idea. 

The writings of these German theologians would seem to indicate 
that unbelief of Christian doctrine has reached a more extreme point 
in Germany than it can yet be said to have attained in our own 
country. No public teacher of theolc^ in Britain could propose sudi a 
desperate remedy as theirs for the estrangement of the educated world 
from Christian doctrine. We may indeed expect that the teadiing 
of the Britsohlian school, a teaching of such eamestaess and fervour, 
and so representative of many of the tendeimies, both intellectual and 
social, of the present age, will appear among ourselves, yet we may 
trust that we shril be spared the rude assaults on the Christian creed, 
and the sweeping condemnation of the whole development of doctrme 
with which the German apostles have appealed to their generarion. 
In this country, it may be expected, ^ least, that a theology will 
not find ready aooeptance which malVa fatal severance between 
faith and knowledge ; and that we shall continue to seek in rriigkm 
not only inspfl'Ution for life but also a view of the world, 
explanaticn of the riddles of existenoe. Our religion 
not onty how we are to feel, and what we are to dc^ bat 
are to think, else it must come short of what religion has idways 
professed to aftbrd, and must almys be called ^ man- 

kind, No religkia can livelong in any country which acknowledges 
no Supreme Being ; said the &ot that the f^stems of 

Herittann and S^tan ims no relation world, bnt 
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in relii^ons esii^erienoe only, b emongli to wnmnt tlio 
tliair ioaohiag will not become the baab of a work- 
ing Ofann^ i^iibem ^her in Ihw own or in nqy other oonntry. For 
tlb rejeci^ of this pert the creed, at leasts an ineritabie retriba- 
tioii b The w<nia wmoa b^ in » ^ing 

in whom eli have their nnity, who b sopreme not bxdy in the 
bit also in the world of e^einal Hatnre, who b 
the soniee of the natural order as well as of the moral law, .And 
lA wMirft of the creed thmi thb which we Cannot readily dhH 
peeSe with, and which, though walking in the fall light of soienoe and 
d cri^oEiBm, we may still hope to hold. If we find in Jesns Chiist the 
snprehie revelation of the great God, and know Him to have <^oened 
np a new and living way to the Father, we must be led to reflect 
on ihe lelatton He bears to God, whose highest purpose for man He 
Itim thus accompibbed, and on Hb relation to man, whose deepMt 
wants He has snpplied ; and we shall not find the statements of the 
oreedil^n these points unworthy of respect and sympathy. If we 
find by the sweet self-snrrender, of which the cross b the great 
symbol, Christ brings us from the position of isolation and resistance 
whidb b natnral to ns, to a position of membership of a divine 
fiunily, and oi willing acceptance of the yoke of law and of duty, 
and that in this change onr sins lose their power to paralyse us, we 
must reflect on these facts also ; and for the redemption, which we 
and mUiions of others have experienced in Chrbtianity, we must 
acknowledge Christ as the Redeemer. And for other features also of 
mligioos experience we shall be led to seek expression, framing them 
in statements which we do not regard as scientific truths but as 
tmths of relig^n. Religion cannot get on withont stating in the 
form of ontward facts the great truths of the inner life; it most 
have doctrines ; that b a law not of Chrisiianily only but of all 
religion ^at is to continue and to bind men permanently together. 
But while Christianity, like every religion, must have a Creed, that 
b not to say that the creed b to be regarded as having Idie same 
authority as the original facts of the religion. Creeds are a part of 
that general apparatus whiq^ eveiy religion must assume which b 
destined ibr continuanoe ; wly occupy a different position from the 
speoiic facts and ideas which are the original treasure of the partionlair 
religion ; ind the vessel ought not to be allowed to takc^ the place of 
the eontmb of are means to an end; they ate 

for tite truth, to help b way to be stated and handed on ; 

mjA the truth for them. The Ohristbn creeds contain the eatpreesbn 
of (Sbristbn iruto to toe foim of ontw^^d facts, whbh toe early 
Ohidtp wbh mfinite^d^ But, white we leeognbe that 

tim Ca^y;^ imperatividy called to prowde the religibii of 

Christ iama sneh vsatoieiit, while we toaitofnliy atonowledge 
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thilt the Chiirch wiis not tdihoat higher thie work, we 

cahtiot regard the ereeds as possessed of any inrioLable aaoredneBs. 
They are the work of ihe Ohninh ; an (%n^h < 

xni^es now j^eeds, arti^^ confessiaoe 

soppleiniy, and in ao^O eases idl bat snpersede, the oildcir otnes. 
Ohni^h which la aUve to her duty mast from time to lime 

revise her as new views and new applieatlons of 
appear. The present day, it is said, is not a time for any stK^ vi^^ 
of oonstriictioh. Bat the day will assaredly arrive when the ^td!ch^ 
seeing hot Ma»iier*8 face mote clearly than she has ever done hslQzey 
and with a' mm^r view of tiie work He accomplished for mankind, will 
feel irre^ibly called to set forth in a newlstatement what she believes 
concerning Him. The starting-point is given ns in the old yet ever 
new conviction that Jesas is the Messiah, and thoagh the attempts we 
have described to bnild up on this basis a consistent schenm of 
Christian thought must be deemed to have proved failares, new 
attempts to do so may succeed. Oonstr active ideology will awaken 
in this country also (signs that this will be so are not wanting)' to the 
noble task of proving that in religion the unity of haman thought 
and knowledge may still be found, and that Christ is made to ns of 
God in this age also, not only righteoasness and sanctification and 
redemption, but also wisdom. 

In the meantime we judge that the essence of Christianity Is Christ 
Himself, as He appears in the Gospels, the revelation He there makes of 
God and of the true way of approaching Him, His teaching how the 
children of Gk)d should live together. His life crowned by His cteatlu 
If this is so, then no other part of our religion, even though it may bo a 
necessary part of the working system, must be allowed to come between 
us aud that which is most essential. This implies that dogma is not to 
be allowed to interfere with criticism ; we must study the Gospels and 
the other parts of the New Testament in a position of perfect liberty, 
with a view to finding in them not a pre-conceived doctrine about Christy 
but Christ as He actually was and taught and infiaeuced His folbwers. 
It also follows that we cannot accept any doctrine which involves a 
diSermit attitude towards God, or aw other religious spirit, tiisE 
that of which Jesus gives ns the ezamPs ; and that any dotjteii^ nf 
which this mm be said must be marked by ns for removal 
creed when time comes. What" is above all necesaai; 
continuance among ns of a true and living Christianity ia tiiat, ttS 
hindiances being removed, sheep tiionld hear the Shepbeid't voice. 
yfhim they hear ity ti^ wfi^ not fail to Mow ^ 
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S BIKTIMENT is the fairy moss, the silv'ery lichen, which grows on 
the old walls — not nnireqnently on the tombstone — of 
One cannot help feeling respect for the unflinching directness of the 
people that raised an altar to the god Stercntns. Those who laid the 
foundations of Home’s greatness grasped the fact that Italy is an agri* 
cultnral country, and that if you look to the crops, the heroes will 
take care of themselves. Hence the permanent importance and 
dignity ascribed to agricultural pursuits in the early days of the 
Hepublic, and the favour and support accorded to the cultivator of the 
soil. Whoever knows anything of Italian agriculture must have been 
struck by the care with which the Roman laws of the old period 
provided against the very troubles which beset the modern land* 
owner. 

He will certainly have personal experience of the mischief done 
(1) ladri campestri, the petty thieves who live by small but con* 
stantly repeated depredations ; (2) intentional damage in harvest-field 
or viz^yard ; (3) .loss caused by goats and other animals which 
pasture in lanes and acquire great agility in jumping hedges. 
The shepherds who lead their^^ockg from the plains to the mountains 
in spring, amd from the mountains to the plains in autumn, manage 
to maintain them for several ^eks in each season a|;mo^ wiibbcnt 
coat. There are peasants, too, who keep two or three animals when 
their plot will only support one — for the rest they mnst trust to 
heaven. 1 have seen a sheep trained to lake a hedge like a hnnter. 
(4) B^oroachmeuts of neighbouring proprietors on any spot nbt oHeit 
vMtied by the o^^ l^an law looked to all these oases. He. 

who wHIhUy injored another's crops or cut them 4own during t|ie night 
was with cruoi&rioQ, or, if he were a^ minori he was con^ 
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signed to the injured proprietor to WQtk as a idave till the loss should 
foe recnperated. A person who intentionailj set to the fields or 
to the grain was fonrnt alive ; if he did it foy aotad^t he was Jbgged. 
The thelt of agrionltnral implements was punished with death* You 
had a right to kill auj one who removed your landmark;^ 
as some of these ^nalties were, the spirit which ran through eimh 
legislation was inore consonant with rural prosperity than;: 
which iuspires the tender-hearted Italian juries who practically refiose 
to convict under any of the afoove heads because the delmqu^t is a 
povero diavdo^ and what can yon expect ? 

Besides the summary method placed iik the hands of the proprietor 
of defending his boundaries, these were further protected by the god 
Terminus, whose temple was on the Tarpeian rock, and who was 
represented without arms or legs because he never moved. When it 
was proposed to build a temple to Jupiter on the Tarpeian rook, the 
other gods, who had their seat there, gracefully made way, but Ter- 
minus refused to stir. The country people on his annual festival 
covered their boundary stones with flowers and sacrificed to the god. 

Wise, and in the highest degree civilised, were the Roman laws 
which promoted the opening of markets and fairs and prohibited any 
assembly that might interfere with farmers on market-days ; which 
allowed liberty to the grower to get the highest price he could and 
discouraged monopolies ; which kept the public roads both saie and 
in excellent condition, thus facilitating the transport of produce. 

Then came the too easy acquisition of wealth, the importation of 
Egyptian com, the multiplication of slave-labour, the increase of large 
holdings and the consequent conversion of much arable land into 
pasture. No attempt can be made here to gauge the effects of these 
changes on the Italian peasantry. We often read of the Italian 
peasmit class being swept away, but if this happened, it showed a 
remarkable faculty for resuscitation. Perhaps a love of eccentricity 
made De Quinoey argue that, ** there was not one ploughman the less 
at the end than at the beginning,” but his paradox may not be farther 
from the truth than the theory of wholesale extirpation. Enough 
peasants were left to be the chief transmitters of the old Itsdian blood 
whu^ was to colour all the northern deluges and so to bi^ out 
Viters prophecy that the name of Italy would survive every Oi^uest 
, aOd that, by p fatal law, only those invaders came to stay who merged 
their own Iwguage and diara^ in the native speech and birUi-Btamp 
of the people of tiie land. 

Th{K»ugh all ohangea ^6 idea remained; the 
mount importance and dignity of agrionltnre. The figure of hero 
who, after saving his ebuntry, returned* to till fields, had taken 
< held of the Roman mind aa the type of tone . virtae, and the quality 
of a nation’s idsete is as important as the qnati^ of its reidities* 
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mftde it a law that those who aspired to oootipj paUip 
olKbe fsiitli posBCT B a third of their substance in landi he was ivissly 
to the inflnenoe of one of the f^ntinusiUy reoniring waves of 
p^^av opinion in fhvonr of hnsbaadry. However mtich the agxionl- 
tttrist was sacrificed, first to fsctSon and then to & 

opinion never really altered. Hie taste for country things^ of yrhich 
all the Eoman pO!^ were in some degree interpapeters, was bnilt ttpcni 
the na^iUiid ocmviotum 4^ a n^ 

The acoonnt id^en by Lucretias of the first steps of hrunanily was 
as good solace as he could make it. No line, no word is thrown in 
for the sake poetic eSect; though the story is avowedly con* 
Btracted by guess-work, the guesses are based on oarefblly weighed 
probidiililiSB* 

The type of bis primitive man and woman is to be looked for, not 
among contemporary savages (who may have been descending all the 
while that we have been ascending), but among our fellow-creatares 
the beasts of the field. Each animal in its natural state Mows the 
law whidt ht fitted to perpetuate its species; it is not the enemy of 
its kind, it has its own method of keeping its person and its nest or 
lair clean; the males do not ill-treat the females; parents bring np 
their offiiprlng even at a great sacrifice to themselves ; those species 
in which the male is obliged to find food for tbe female after the 
birth of the young ones are mostly monogamous, and as long as the 
contract lasts it is faithfully observed. In the time of courting every 
creature seeks to be admired by its mate. Here are the materials 
which Lucretius used. 

If, he says, tbe human race in its infancy had not, as a rule, 
respected the weak, and watched over the woman and the child, it 
would very soon have come to an end. He describes the discovery of 
language much in the same way as a biologist of the present day 
would do ; all creatures make different noises under different circum- 
sUoiw ; the Molossiau dogs make one sound when they growl with 
fury, either when they bark in company, another when they howl 
in lonely buildings, a fourth when they shrink from a blow, a fifth 
when they tenderly lick and fondle their whelps, pretending to snap 
at them or swallow them np, and whining in a low, soothing note. 
Man, having a voiee.^ and tongue well adapted to language, soon 
developed a rude finm of articulate speech. Then fids education 
progressed rapidly. The pretty, winnmg ways of children .were what 
fi^ softened and ctvilis^ the wild hunian heart. Men learnt the 
uses of fire, of which a fiiuh of lightning or the friction of dead 
iNgieilhes was the origin ; stone weapons were Invented and ardxnals 
were tamed ; it occnrired to one man to clothe himiwirin a^^^i^ 
alee ! hla ad forhis Mows, filled with envy, set 

and Idfied him, and in the strog^M the ridn was spoilt and lehdei^ 
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to any ono. perhapii, be^n btiioto t Originally 
beauty and strengtb what gave the cbli^hip, 
wealth beg^ to ihtarl^ with that natnral selooricm* Man 
himself to the^ y niidertakuig of cnlti^ating 
letrrated np the mountains/ vineyards and olive groves and oorioi^lds 
appeared in the plains and valleys. The great invention of ]m>w 
to w^k ^ wool a better sort of dieim^ 

At inen> doubtless, spun as well as delved, " since the niele sek^ 
ate far superior in ari: and ingennity in whatever they tom !^eir 
hand to^’’ but the stnidy labourers jeered at their stay-at<^home 
brothers, and called them out to help theitf in the fields : thoa it waa 
that women became apinstera. 

About this time Lucretius placed his Golden Age, in which no 
privileged beings lead an impossible life, bnt real rustics taste the 
joys of simplicity. Here the real is beautiful, but it does not cease 
to be the real ; there is as much reality in an arum lily as in a toad- 
stool. In fine weather, when the young men had satisfied their 
hunger, they laughed and jested under the trees, dancing with stiff, 
awkward steps, and crowning their heads with flowers and leaves. 
Then they sang, imitating the liquid voices of birds, and they fbund 
the way to make music on a reed. The sweet, plaintive notes of the 
pipe were heard through all the pathless woods and in secret haunts 
and divine resting-places. 

This generation, which had no empty cares nor emptier ambiticmB, 
could be called happy, if men could ever be called so. But of all 
writers Lucretius was most conscious of the elemental world-pain 
which none can escape. No day passes into night, no night passes 
ihto day, that does not hear the cries of the new-born in&nt mixing 
with the wails of the mourners by their dead. Nor is man alone in 
his sorrow; while the calf bleeds before some lovely temple, the 
mother, vainly seeking her child, wanders hither and thither through 
the wood, leaving the print of her hoofs Upon the moist ground. 
Then she stands still and fills the air with her laments, and th«a 
hurriedly she returns to the stable to see if by chance it is not there. 
Nor do fresh pastures, nor tihe sight of other calves console heVj fi:xr 
she nowhere beholds the loyod form. 

With the exception of Dante no poet has the contained deaeriplive 
poorer of Liftretius, or, perhaps, in the same degi^, ^ 
ohooisiDg saggestiye wor^ A few lines bring a natsirid bom or a 
petsoh before our eyes so forcibly that no detail seems to be 
Sis stndles produce the illumon of making a dhhot oppe^ to our 
eydi. Take, mfi^oe^ that of the fiock of greaiag aheep and 
Mdcing Iwlm soattm^ down "whuh in the distance 

be only m irhitis^^ on a green hiU.^ Or take the por- 
of the old whom we Sll haM^^^ 
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An4 now, shaking bis head, the aged peasant laments with a sigh that 

tfdl of his hands has often come to nought, and as he oompam the 
pMent with the past time, he extols the fortune of his father and ha^s 
^ this theme, how the go^ old raoe, full of piety, bore the htixd^ of their 
^e very easily within narrow bounds, when the portion of for each 
man was far lem tium now** (Sellar). 

When we speak of Katnre we are (gencoally tMnkIng id the desert, 
the AifS/the oesaiiv the ^irie — Nature without man* i%is is. wha^'r 
was rarely thought of by the poet of antiquity. Luoretius, umost 
alone, eositeinplated Nature as detached from man, of whose power- 
lessnM he had a sense which was still more Mtem than nmdernv 
He allowed, indeed, that a human being might rise to a moral and 
intelleotDid grandeur which exceeded all the magnifiioenoe and the 
power of external Nature. This great admission, clothed in words 
of singular solemnity, is contained in the passage in which he says 
that, rich and beautiful as is the land of Sicily, there is nothing in it 
430 sacred, wonderful, and beloved as its philosopher — his master, 
Smpedocles. But men in the ^gregate, what were they ? Specks, 
atoms, Was it snrprising that they should have been seized with 
fear and trembling in presence of the sbiniog firmament, the spiral 
lightning, the storm at sea, the earthquake ; or that such sights 
should have inspired them with the idea of the gods? So these 
frightened children fell on their faces and turned their veiled heads 
to a stone ; useless rites, idle actions, devoid of real piety, since real 
piety coDsists in viewing all things with a serene mind. 

Man’s businesB was cheerfully to accept his position as an atom. 
Even the awe which filled Kant when he looked at the starry sky 
would have been held by Lnm^tius to be a relic of superstition. He 
meant his teaching to console ; life, he argued, which is full of sd 
many inevitable ills, would be made more endurable 'were supernatural 
terrors away ; but men preferred to keep tbeir fears sooner than to 
lose their hopes. His conception of Nature as a living power, a sole 
energy informing the infinitely various manifestations of matter and 
spirit, was like some great mountain wall rising thousands of feet 
above us-^^^grand but unfriendly. He excluded from it the spiritual 
passion whi^ vitalised the later monism. He would have exdnded 
emotion from the oniy^rse, but he could not keep it out of his bwh 
heart — a heart full # human kindness, sensitive affections, power of 
sympathy. The dating of such a temperament with tiue coldest and 
dearest intellect that eyer man possessed, was enough to work mad- 
i^uAm the brain withont the help of the legendary love-philtre. The 
t^d impression left by De Rerum Nainra is that of the earth as a 
step^finother who grudges the bread whidi, with paiii and gnef 
by tim sweat of his husbandman seeks to extract he#. 

Tire the Ego, lyrical poetry in its modem sense, i^xung 

into life faH grown with Oatnllns. Even his allusions to Nature are 
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perwaal; they are to Nature ia its relation wi^ ’his Own state, his 
own feelings, as when he likens his lil-reqnited lore to n 
which has fallen on the reriJ^ of the meadow after it IMi; tpnched by 

the passing pbughshare. ‘ Anacreon had written lore-songs, and 
some poets of the Anthology had touched intimate that 

perennial responses, bat OatnUus was the first to 
entier into his ppetiy for better, for worse; sometimes sapremely for 
better, sometimes rery mnch for worse. Favoured hy an ago when 
republican austerity had disappeared in republican license, and a 
forgiving Chesar, he made poetry the medium of his lores, passions, 
fnendships, joys, griefs, hates, spites ; the impartial mouthpiece of 
what was highest and lowest in him. He was the first to be utterly 
reckless in bis choice of snbjects : one thing was as good as anothes 
as long as it moved him. He looked on poetiy as a rent, not as a 
profession or as a road to fame. It is impossible not to suppose that 
most of bis poems were improvisations. Could he have made hia 
individual intensity generaj^ he might have been the great tragic 
dramatist whom Borne never produced — as one may guess from the 
terrible ** Athys.^’ He remained, instead, a poetical idler whose small 
amount of recorded work almost a miracle (the survival of a single 
copy) has preserv'ed to sure immortality. 

He was the first, if not to feel, at all events to express, the modem 
** wander madness/’ the longing for travel for its own sake, the flatter 
of anticipation in starting for new scenes and far off ^ Uluatrious 
cities,” His fleet pinnace scoured the seas like the yacht of a modern 
millionaire, to end its days, at last, in the clear waters of the lovely 
lake to which its master returned with the joy in home-ooming which 
stay-at-homes can never know, and which is the sweet, unmerited 
reward of faithlessness. Here, wedged in between the moist and leafy 
landsoapea of Northern Italy, he found a glorified memory of the 
scenes he bad left — ^the Sea of Marmora, the Isles of Greece. The same 
colour of the arid earth ; the same silver olives, the same radiant 
light and sun, with waters still more translucently blue than those of 
sootbern seas. It is easy to imagine that the ‘^all-bat-isiand Sirmio” 
had been the Elysium of his childhood, his first glimpse of a southern 
fairyland, so that the charm of earliest associations oombmed with 
the delightful feeling of possession in rendering it so dear to him. 
He had gone Aere as a boy with that brother whose loss he Was : one 
day to mourn in helpless sorrow among the olives nndmr idiioh; 
both had played. The poem to Sirmio is the moot ideidly of 

all poems plaoe%** and the tannest. The blue late of Gpim laughs 
to^y in its innuiDerable rippkB as it laughed with the hoase^ld of 
the poet in ^ at his return. Had crilaes 
Uved be^ ita ** Indian wares,” they would not that the 

past ifiiplied to them a term Indicating a m on the 
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day they lap the atones o£ Sermione witli a gentle iKmad. 
Terp tliom years are aps^lafced by Oatollns* beantifal lixieS;; they 
bara the eternal novelty of Mature herself* 

Between the Tibinribiite and Sabine terrltpries, not far fiPin Rome, 
€al]iillas had singer eel^ which he addressed sotne mny 
that i^w %;w oertadxxly his normal mood^gay and 

paradoxifliil^ tongue which he took no pains to oontiPl. 

For some reiiOii he wished the farm to be known si Tibartuie/' and 
it made hbn i^ry angry to hear it called Sabine/* The oooaupn pf 
the mses was a Tisit he paid to it" when, as he asserts he had been 
given a bad cold by baying to listen to the terrible oomx^ositton of an 
acqaamtance named Sextina Gonghing and sneezing, he fled to his 
doOtored himself with nettle and basil, and was soon expressing 
ids beet thanks to the Tibnrtine farm ** for making him well. 

The two pretty poems to The Garden God,” attributed to Cstnllns, 
though there exists no proof that he wrote them, would hand down to 
ns, were other record wanting, the memoiy of an essentially popular 
cnltns which was never looked upon by e^cated people otherwise than 
as a harmless superstition. When Yenns caused Priapus to be exposed 
in the mountains, ashamed of being known as the mother of such a 
fright^ she closed the doors of heaven upon him beyond recall. He 
never became a proper orthodox god. Shepherds, however, were 
reported to have saved his life, and peasants set up his altars. At 
one time his worship seems to have been accompanied by gross licence, 
but it had lost this character among the Roman husbandmen of the 
repnblic. It retained indeed a crude symbolism. The lore of peasants 
is not all flt for ears polite, as would be remarked if everything that 
folkJoiists ooUect were published. The peasant tongne does not know 

^how should it know ? — the virtue of reticence. But the uppermost 

feeling of the Roman ploughman for his garden god was a sympathy 
of the poor of the earth for the poor of heaven. Some sorry saints 
•have got into the calendar by a similar mental process. 

The Friapns of the Catullian poems becomes likable from bis 
faithfhl care of the cot in the marshes, thatched with rushes, where 
the poor omers, the father and the son, thrive so well becMise of 
their piety towards their protecting fetish, whom they privately treat 
jnst as if he were a real god. Besides the little offerings of the 
earliest spring flowers, of green nnripe wheat ears, fellow violets, 
pale gon^B, fragrant apples, and pnrple grapes, a goat but say 
nothing about it”) has sometimes stained its altar with his blood, 
notwithstanding the riric of ofiending the higher deities to whom the 
living sacrifice was reserved. Grateful for which attentums the 
^garden god bids the bofe be ofiT to pilfer the rich ndghbonr, obli* 
adding, *^Tiils path will lead yon to his gronOds” 

It Is possible that one oUn^ dement entered into the oultna of 
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Priapnii : some grain of the dMp-rooted Iswide^cj^ to assbdate 
monstrosity with diviiiity/ which seems to ha^ begaiii^^i^ 
lo^m*>^the monstrcms is abnormal, the divine is ther^bre 

the mohshons is the divihe* Greece saved the western world from 
that awM heresy by fonnalating the great truth at tiie basis ci all 
truth, that the £vine is normal, is beauty, is law. But 
man inclines to backsliding, and not even to this day in the 
that have inherited the light of Greece is the contrary opinion Wholly 
dead. 

Evelyn Mabtinenqo CESSBESCb. 



TH^ CASE FOR AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 


T he cry for the creation or extension, as the case may be» of 
Agricaltoral Credit,*' with which, under pressure of protracted 
distress, a large part of the Continent is ringing, has sent its echo* 
across into this country — an echo for the present still faint, and 
further enfeebled by characteristic British incredulity, but at any rate 
betokening awakened interest. Abroad, experience has long since 
dispelled all doubt. Agricultural banks, wherev'er established on the 
right lines, have proved unquestionably successful. In Germany they 
go on dealing out their millions with a liberal hand to the cultivators 
of the soil — at the present time keeping at least £25,000,000 steadily 
fructifying in borrowers’ employment. Italy has, on a proportionately 
reduced scale, a similarly encouraging tale to tell. On the ground 
of such satisfactory experience it can occasion no wonder that Austria, 
France, Belgium, Koumania, Servia, are all striving to bring them- 
selves economically into line with their pioneer neighbouTS. Our 
own farmers are at any rate beginning to open their ears to the 
tempting roesseg^ of relief. The practice advocated is altogether 
unfamiliar to them. It is ** foreign,” and therefore, as a matter of 
coarse, snspeci^. But it touches the very spot on whidk recent 
inquiry has shown our own agriculture to be weak. The burden of 
the testimony generally given is, that what agricnlTOre above all 
things lacks, what it must have, if it is to be once more set upon ita 
lags, is adequate working capital. 

; No doubt, some people oi^ect that, since capital idready invested 
in agriculture yields <ml j a poor return, it looks Tike bad Iciness tp 
incresae the investment. However, the evidence given before the^ 
Hoyai Clf^misric^ makes it tolerably clear that money nofr emplpyed 
in agrictdture yields a bad retain, generally speidiing, because 



is too little of it. WJun^er tb^ro is plenty— wlierever tbe fiam^ 
csn tnanare, feed, cnltiTete, hold o^er hia produce, do whatever 
promises a profit, just as he pleases, without takhol^r^e oondttioii o£ 
his pass-book into (xmsIdttEatioii— wherever he can give hu eropii^^ 
laM dressing, his stock that dose of cake, wbioh, on Hke tflf» of 
what is absolutely necessary, assures the laigest profitr-rthi^ 
not bad^ ;I quoted only the other day the instance a 
Kent worked by a co-operative society at a good profit. That: 
would in little Ume have ruined any ordinary farmer coming^ to it 
with hi^ traditional £10 an acre — which, as a matter of fact, nMy 
farmers do not possess#, To the co-operative society, cnltivating iha 
land intelligently with its big purse, the farm yields pork, poultry, 
fruit, vegetables, in profitable abundance. No practical agricultunst 
will be at a loss to recall many instances in which an additional 
sum invested— in manure for a field wanting in fertility, in stock when 
stock meant profit, in careful cultivation or perfected^ machinqpy— 
wonld have repaid itself, taken as a count by itself, very liberally^; In 
the French Department of the Nt^vre — where circumstances so 
similar to our own that, to an English visitor's eye, the substantiiai 
tenant-graziers might be English farmers — a shrewd manager of the 
local branch of the Bank of France has contrived, within the space of 
ten years, to put into farmers' pockets about £1,000,000 of additional 
profits, simply by providing convenient credit, which has enabled them 
to stock their farms to the full. Similar instances might be qimted 
from elsewhere. Quite apart from all this, it is idle to deny that there 
is want of an additional command of money, i^. long as our farmers 
practically proclaim that want by practising credit wholesale in the pur- 
chase of goods not paid for in cash ; so long as they stint their holdings, 
undermannre and understock ; so long as they sell produce whep the 
price is low, merely to raise money. Want of money is written large 
upon their whole economy. For such want, up to a certain point, 
credit is unquestionably an effective remedy — and a remedy operating 
in a particularly serviceable way, namely, by instilling automatically 
habits of business and basinesslike calculation. You may fritter U^uy 
readily enough money which is your own ; you will be scrnpnlpu^y 
careful not to jeopardise that which you know that at the proper time 
you will have to repay.^ 

The occasiqgtal overdtnft, the loan at present raised on 
or on sthuding crops whenever the pinch becomes severe, is not in 
any: way an equivalent ^ to the credit here spoken of— credit 'corre- 
sponding to t]^ drawing credit of the meitd^ant mr trader, wilhiHit 
whi(ih no busineBS our p^dit tidie,. and w 

mik^ the bi^ merchant's oarrency. That banker’s 

credit is asked only in im emergency, for a short end a specifio 
purpose, relactont^ and with Mmething of a bid It is 
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«A«d only when « 1oB& hag actnall/ been incnited^ «iie bo to some ^ 
ezti^t refieeta the; borrower’s solvency— «t liay rate if it s^oJie 

W repeated. It not the prodootire ” eredit which, as M. Li§an 

Say Bocplaina, ia idone likely t# prore proetablej and is therefi^ ido^ 

JnstieaMe*;' 

There is Bi^y no need to argue the point further. We hare in 
practice adm^tited it. There are landlords who actually help thw 
tenants with adrancea in money^ because they realise that this is for 
thiQ good of their estate, and therefore of themselves. Colonel Clifton 
Brown tells me that on his estate in West Sussex he readily advanoea 
to his tenants the amount of their valuation^** as a means of pro!* 
viding them with additional working capital.* He says of this prac* 
Hce : *^ In the hard times of the last few years it has enabled me to: 
let all my ground satisfactorily/^ ** The point I want to make out/^ 
so he goes on, **is that high valuations cripple the farmer when ho 
enters upon hi^ farm, and he is obliged to borrow the money and has 
nothing in hand to work with. means, as 1 have said, that 

farmtTB require more working capital than they posaesa” But it is 
not eveiy landlord who can ailbrd to lend. And certainly it seems 
open to question whether the landlord is quite the proper person to act 
as banker to his tenant. He might refuse. And then, what is the 
tenant to do ? On all grounds, then, it appears desirable that if credit 
banking is to be done, it should be done some independent person,, 
or body, a body always in a position to lend, always accessible to the 
farmer— done as a matter, not of favour, but of business. 

Agricultural credit hps in practice proved so remarkably satisfactory 
that there can scarcely be any doubt that, if ordinary bankers could 
have discovered means of bringing it with safety within the lines of 
their own business, they would gladly have availed themselves of the 
opportunity for earning an additional profit. The dij£culty is that 
they cannot. Even large capitalist establishments like the Bank of 
France end the National Savings Bank of Belgium have found it to lie 
beyond their power. The Imperial Bank of Germany, according to- 
the te^imoi^ of its President, given not long ago in the German Par- 
liament, advances to agriculture in a year something like £11,000,000. 
But to do this it has to step aside from its ordinary path of bnamess 
and act through intermediaries who are in a better position to deal 
with safety with the borrower. For the question is notVa questipn of 
money. Money is to be had for the buying. Neither is it a question 
of issue, as has sometimes been suggested. Issue banks have tried 
their hand at the work, and have had to abandon it. That is what 
Br. Kp^, the Presi^nt of the Imperial Bank of Germany, very 
dearfy Md down some months ago on the ground of established facts, 
AU German issue banks which have attempted to cotnbine egrioiiltural 
credit with isBne have been c<^pdled to discontinue to 
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^he leasoft k corroboxttf^ by e3E{^rieuo6 

IMim law of 1869 gave to oapii»U&t institotioiu spac^ for 

iwaing paper cnrrenoy^ to be employed iu agricidtiiffal loaiie; 'l^ere 
are now only two inatitotions whicb ti^e advantage of tLie privili^. 
Between them they have not more than £120,000 of agnodUinral 
paper in drcitlatiQni and they find the basiness so unprofitable that 
they are not ebny to eee the law repealed. The reason 
ifl that, as Dr^ Koch has rightly pointed ont, an issue banh ni 
necessarily keep its money always realisahUt iiL order to be ablb tO 
meet soidden calls. Its notes may come back to it at any moment, 
and mast at once be redeemed. For keeping money realisable, how- 
eyer, agricnltaral credit is tie worst possible form • of investment, 
worse even than mortgages. The money is safe enough. There is a 
perfect unison of testimony pn that point. To state one instance : 
on £6,400,000 lent out in fifteen years to a large number of agri- 
cultural borrowers, most of them Poles, and many so illiterate that 
it proved quite impossible to insist upon the usual formedity of 
written applications, the co-operative Agricultural Bank of Oosel 
in Silesia has lost no more than £150. That is by no means an 
exceptional case. But there is no telling when the money will come 
back. Ijb may come in a year, it may come in six. L^^shSance 
cole,"— these are the words of M. Scotti, of the Agricultural Bank of 
Aoqui, a man of exceptional experience — ** n*est que nominsie." On 
this ground alone, if there were no other, agricultural credit cannot 
be conveniently practised by issue banks, nor perhaps by any ordinary 
banks whatever. Bui there is another very serious objection, namely, 
the patent difficulty of providing suitable secnrity. That is really the 
crux of the whole matter. The security must be personal, or the 
whole practice cannot be of benefit to any one. But wbat personal 
secnrity is the ordinary farmer, what personal security is the small 
cultivator, the allotment holder, to give ? His secnrity may be as 
good aa a millionaire’s. The man may be thoroughly trustworthy, the 
employment may promise a certain profit. However, the capitalist 
has no means of judging of this. He cannot secure a sufficient hold 
upon his debtor. And without adequate security, obviously, credit 
must be out of the question. 

The problem seems insoluble unless a' new force can be called into 
action, ^alififd to bridge over the gulf which now separate Oi^ital 
from Want, securing the capitalist without excessively 
llie boirower; and setMng up a half* way house in wh^ both parties 
can meet. Such a force has been found to exaM* hi Oo-operatm^^ 
The agricultural bimks, therefore, do not conm ihlK> thn^ 
petitors and rivals to ordinary banks. They come into the field as 
wndltarieB and feeders, comniitted to the task of breaking new ground 
M &e otber banksi gpibhud vrhidt^ 
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mj, by tWr mtexTeii^<m, c^malung’tl]^ ground tiibnbury to tbo 
glN^t cft{Atoli0li market, from wkicb, of ocmne, ollimately all moat 
That ia i^iir friet^ and, from oar ptmzd; pc^ of 

mam task. Bat iacideiotiilly tk^ may do sometbing more, whioh 
lir tio^esa OBefol. may keep moclL of ibe mtm^ Wbiicdi oow 

becomes incooTeinieat^y lamped together iu what Cbbbett hae called 
wens/’ in #ie diatriots in which it was raised — decentralising, dis* 
tiibating, eqaalfring the dm capital, and so aooompliBbmg a 

good work whicb, in the opinion of the late M. de Laraleye, may go 
some way toward mmedying one of onr (trying economic evils of 
the day ; the over-popolation of towns and the corresponding depletion 
of viHages. L’argent fait pousser les hommes, comme rengraia 
mnltiplie les champignons/' So he says, in direct reference to the 
evil complained of, while speaking specifically of these nsefnl banks. 
** Wheresoever the money is, thither will the bread-seekers be gathered 
together.'* 

However, oar main concern at present lies with the bridging over 
Of the chasm which divides Capital from Demand. There is apparently 
only co-operation to do this. The Bank of France and the Savings 
Bank of Belgium have set up their camptoirs agricoles and comptoiTs 
d'escGmpU mesaxLntvj districts, to act as local agencies — to no purpose. 
The German Government of Alsace has formed local credit banka 
richly ‘ endowed with public money — only to find their ooanters 
deserted. There must be some solid link to bind borrowers and 
lenders together, to create a common interest, which assures caution 
and supervision on one side, and honesty on like other. It is the 
same principle which has secured to Germany that best and safest 
form of mortgage credit, the credit of the Landschaften and RUicr^ 
sclLafterit which are really nothing more than co-operative associations 
of landowners, bound together by common interest and aufi&cient 
knowledge of one another. A co-operative banking society can pledge 
to the outside lender its collective credit, which sufficiently secures him. 
It can do this, because it can satisfy itself better than any non-co- 
operative bimker, whom among its own members it may trust, 
because it can take sufficient security, and can efEectnally hold the 
borrower to his duty. That is, in brief words, the whole secret of 
co-operative credit banking. The more tightly the bond is drawti, 
the greater care is exercised in the selection of memlkrB, the more 
effective is the hold of the society upon its borrowers, the keener is 
the sense Of respcmsifaility mad the vigilance aroused — the move useful 
Ip tim bonk found to 

Evidently, in applying agricultural credit in this co-operative way, 
we have really two problems to grapple with. There are two claam ; of 
men to be helped; each ’^erently^^^c^ For each of -these 

expeiiOiice has shown that co-operation may be mfnl, bat for esoh 
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in a different way, % a dietinot system, bertll based 

0 B the same principle, bat applying it in a different m^ner. Abroad, 
when people talk of agncaltaral credit, they think 
to be given to the cnltivator, the man oorrespondmg to our 

allotment- holder or very small ocmupter. In his case monej^ with 
which to take np a share in the bank to be formed, is Sana be 
scarce/ Bnt this is the man above all others needing to be 
In dealing with him the aid of men financially stronger than himself 
may be legitimately called in, provided that the help given do^ not 
take the shape of demoralising gifts. This it is which prodiiCeS/the 
Btimulating interest peculiar to this form of credit, and which creates 
an ardent enthnsiasm pushing the work along. The object kept in 
view does not in this case really stop at the supply of money. The 
task undertaken becomes co-operative in a wider sense, as being 
educational, helpful for other common work, and aimed at produeing 
better men as well as better-to-do members. The banks, creating a 
bond of union which qualifies members to do more for their common 
and individual benefit besides merely raising money, and offering 
advantages which depend wholly upon election of a man by his fellows, 
have it in their power to preach to the heart through that most 
sensitive organ, the pocket, and so to reform morals as well as fiminoea. 
That is the work which philanthropists prise the most, and whi^ makes 
these banks so dear to governments and ministers of religion, they 
count it a labour of love to encourage their formation. Germany now 
possesses close upon five thousand of these small banks, Austria some 
thousands, Italy and France some hundreds each, and Bonmanta and 
Servia at any rate their score or two. They are equally appre- 
ciated everywhere, and favoured by all to whom the well-being of a 
small i^cultural population is of moment. 

In banks of this type everything is necessarily small and 
bumble. They could not fiourish if their district were not so far 
restricted as to ensure that every member may know the other almost 
as a matter of course. For success depends altogether upon close 
touch, upon careful selection of members, upon the power of con- 
trolling the borrowers. The population should be a fixed oimj not 
subject to rapid changes. It is not necessary that the bank shoal d 
begin with any capital. Once the system is understood, the common 
of meinbers will auffiee to raise whatever fmids 
and to attract local deposits. Xu Germany^ the law of 1880 compels 
ViUage^banka to issue shares, which are really onty peerU Bocialea ; 
they are always very small, never exceeding ,In 

Italy, to the present, day shares are dispensed vrtih. Becognised 
honesty is all th^r is asked of the incoming member. As a rule, 
;th6i« are fKHEo^ bankr ^y^ tdce 

Idiflir {dico % side There must 
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difitf&otivm between ctesea. But 1 know saooe88fi^li;l banki wiA 
110 ^6 in tbem Ticker tkeiii Ike poor parton, Wko cbnkl joet 
the £12 10^/4^ ike 

Biek of Netwied, entitled the li^ "tb; credit '.' 

«bc3^ the preaenpb of soMo wbi^ikT^in^ 

to kelp with their eredlt, their experience, their better knowledge of 
baaineBa, is coiqii^ib^ a gain . Members^ then, seleeted by 

fellows in a snaoH d^riot, and accordingly entitled to be iboked bpooi 
as tmstworthy, pled^ tkeir credit ooUectively , raising money by s^ 
means, liiab^ty is anlimited to onteiders— less as a means of pre^ 
onring Isu^er credit than as a stimulns to every man’s sense of 
responsibility^^ man knows that he may have to pay for kia 

;felioW meinl^r all ceremony comes to an end. Thus in this applica^ 
tton ike poison of unlimited liability provides its own antidote, which 
knij proved effective to such an extent that there are really scarcely any 
Ipspes incurred in these ** unlimited liability ” banks. But the liability 
is further safeguarded by fixing a maximum figure not to be exceeded 
in the bank’s transadions. There is a small committee to administer, 
a somewhat larger oounoil to watch and check the committee. Veiy 
much indeed depends on careful checking. All services are gratuitous, 
except those of the secretary or treasurer, who is allowed a small salary. 
A salary or commission might mean a bias to a man dependent upon the 
votes of his fellow-members. However, it is above all things desir- 
able that safety should be scrupulously studied. Applicants for loans 
are required to state the object for which the loan is intended. That 
object must pass muster before the committee. Provided that it is 
judged legitimate, as promising a fair return either by production or 
economy, the loan is granted, on easy terms, for leng enough to 
* enable it to reproduce itself, in order that no other source of income need 
be taxed for repayment. But to the employment stated the borrower 
is rigorously held. As a rule be is asked to find sureties. Should he 
misi^iply the loan it is called in, and, if necessaiy, the sureties m 
made s^weraUe. The hank, which asks nothing from incoming 
members^ as a matter of course, pays them out nothing in return* 
Their gam is to consist exclnsively in the convenience of cheap cre^ 
always open. Terms must be kept as low as can be. And Witalever 
profits result fu:<e acCftmulated in a reserve fund to which no ini^ 
vidual member is idlowed a claim. It belongs to the ba^. It mty 
never be shared oUt^ Jn exceptional cases it may be employed to 
make good defioienines^ These reserve funds grow up mdtfii faster 
thatn one would imagtte^ They become in course of time a ^nu'lMnu 
e^fength and solveuty^^ enabling the bank stiU further to ledUne^i^ 
terms* The banks of ^1^ really a marvellDue fUBouBt 

<^good; It k hot nrdeUt part^^ in^iiUtud 

like L6on Say aa^v l^eesor Dobrandty^ who describe 
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^s perfeefc “ wonxdmJ* 1C. de La^r^l^ pmm 13wy 

bave raised the well-heiDg of the smaU raade 

these people ^rifty and boBmeselike, materially tose^ed litigatioa^ 
and rescned many a nie’i^-do^weel from his evil ways/ 
being i honest he could not become a member^ without keeping haneet 
he conld jnjpt xeminn^ o^^ 

Of conrge these banks have at first had an nphill bati^e 
1/^ho shpald lend before their system was understood 

there is no difficnlty whatever on this score, more especially sinOe 
centitd banks have been established to form a supplementary means 
of aoqesa to the capitalist market. The Central Bank, being itself 
known to the large banks, can easily obtain credit fitom them, whi<di 
in its turn it dispenses to the local banks, of whose merits it Can 
judge very much better than non-co-operative institulionB. 

Surely there is room for such banks among ourselves, even though 
they idionld not oontribnte directly to the relief of what we generally 
understand by agriculture." We have the allotment h(Mer, thh 
tenant of a small holding, men to whom the bare land is of little use, 
to whom a loan of money may make it very valuable. We lunre the 
village trader ; we have the workman. Onr law, though not par- 
tionlarly favourable to this form of enterprise, is anffioimitly pliable to 
allow a very fair beginning. A guarantee fund will effe^nally help 
UB over the first difficulties of raising credit. With the kind help of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies I have been able to teiiW up 
Rules which provide all that is wanted for the present,* When we 
ihall have achieved good practical results we may ask for nusre law. 
On the ground of what I have written several little village banks Imve 
already been formed, which in their humble way are doing well. One 
of them is at Pembury in Kent; another is at Doneroile in Ireland. 
Wirii respect to the latter, Mr. Anderson, Secretary of the Irish 
Agrieultural Organisation Society, writes to me as follows : ** The 
Doneraile Bank is doing veiy well indeed, and we are so much 
aoconraged by the experiment, thi^ we are determined to push the 
ayutem wherever we find on opening." I have as enoouraging 
tesriinony with respect to others.t Ireland wants snc^ help if 
any coontiy does. But there is ample room for it likewisp; in 
England, w^|are it is gratifying to know that at the M 

aeveral more village bonks are in course of 

.moN than glad to learn that the subject is attracting atteniibl^ in 
Jbdm, ; where for some institafioB of kind, 

^In^iiascim^ the g^asp of nsavy. I have had appli- 

veatiims for mfomalion influeiitial hodia^ whoae spokee* 

a Vllbes hanks : How to 8tarb them ; how to Work ttm ; whnt BJoh xuj 
.^da-to Belptlwra." With Modal Bales and Model Aaoeant Sheets added. 

JCinff & Son. 

*t^ glWi a brief aeooant of what haa been done bf 
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Wip lii«Bia«h)M lindTed to d« aomotUo^ to jpb|pi|ii« 

aibwdatoly needad, f«m of m in our great dlependeiicjr, in 
to pat a stojp to the nsnivts’ The Gov^itt^ 

tlie Frefiidieiicy of Madxaa hae, by ord^ Loid^^ W 
a Teiy comj^^eDSLTd inqniiy, w entrasted ie a r 

capable and painstaking oiidl servant, Mr« F. A. 1^ 

resalted, for tbe fnesent, m a rei^ valnable official refKnrt, wl^ is 
worth all ont Eiig^i^ Bine Books on the anbyeot pat toge^^ 
and which can scarcdy fall to lead to serviceable action. : 

All this is good as far as it goes. But it does not Iv^p ns m 
respect of what we nsnally nnderstand by agricaltnre 'Wthe large 
class of fannenicaltivating their land not in patehes but in fields, 
great prodncers of beef, and mutton, and com, who are anzmasly 
looking for relief, bat to whom the modest parish associatimis whhdi 
X have jnsi spoken are wholly unqualified to bring aid. In respect 
nf aixch men the task to be accomplished is in essence still the same ; 
/ 4»liy it calls for laiger means, to bring about larger results. All that 
and attention which has been spoken of would be out 
of place. There will have to be more substantial institutions, command* 
ii^ more ample resources, spreading their work over a wider area. 

■ Go«operation is perfectly capable of supplying these, and has, in 
fact, done so with an effect which, iu point of money made available^ is 
considerably superior to that of which the humbler institutionB j^ust 
treated of can boast. It is a moot point whether these banks shonid, 
like the others, be purely agricultural, or of a mixed character. By far 
the larger number established abroad ore of the latter type, dealing 
with an industrial population as well as an agricultural, and deriving 
additional strength from the wider basis secured the variety of 
wants and resources enlisted, which mutually supplement and dovetml 
into one another. One of the main difficulties to face in agrioultura) 
credit: banking is, to create a steady supply of funds which will permit 
lending iov long terms. Now, a constant flow of commercial busmesB, 
tandtig o^r the money rapidly, will, within certain limits, ensure snob 
a supply. In a bank of a mixed type there is always snre to be 
some bf^nce to spare. The larger banks referred to, it ooght to be 
pointed out, are to a fiur greater degree business banks than the little 
village banks of which 1 have first spoken, which me^j lend and 
borrow. They are banks engaging iu every kind of ordinary banking 
business, disoounting bills, granting cash credits, dealing generally m 
every class, cd credit They may have to pass on their paper, in order 
to provide themselves with additional cash. A point makii^^d^ 
tinetly in Uieir &woiir pi respect of the so^q^ly of funds is, tludi they 
have in practice been fbnnd so remarkably sale that depoators^^ to 
them in pretosnoe banks, and large withdrSwaiB of 

^nrs- really nnknown tp ^m. There is no cme in them whe^^ to to 
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'^lootest interest in speoalatiDg or iskcnrnng « IpMr olje^.ls 

not diridend bat oheap credit. Ererybod^, on the oitbw liand^ Iwe « 
distinct intmst in avoiding danger. Eor onrselvesy among wIm 
small depositors . bare recently passed througk very jmtnfal expeciesso^ 
^lat peculiar loorit oi' safety for deposits lodged is obviansly a .pd^ 
of considarable impoitance. 

Generally speakiogj foreign agrionltaral banlcs have foitiid^^l^ 
supply of deposits BO steady and so ample — at the present time it ;ii 
even excessive— that the simple precaution of making their long tem 
dependent upon renewal, from three months to three months, cOupleiL 
Sith sufficiently careful inquiry into the borrower’s and his suretimr 
ability to pay, at a pinch, at the time required, has btfsn found wkotty 
adequate to the necessities of the case. There are some other prscao- 
tions frequently taken. Thus, banks will issue bonds for fixed^ long 
terms, corresponding to onr Exchequer Bonds and Treaaary Bilta. 
And they will sometimes keep a considerable amount of monsf 
invested in readily realisable effects, so as to ensure an available fnniii 
to be drawn upon in an emergency. There m purely agiiculteml 
banks — like those of Brescia, Mantua, Asola, subsisting by the mda 
of industrial co-operative banks working in the very same distriol^ 
which find such expedients amply sufficient as a safegaard. Iiianr 
own case I cannot help thinking that, if we establish agrioultaerf: 
banks at all, some similar arrangement, the keeping agrtoaUsoai 
and industrial lending generally distinct, will prove desirable. Ami 
it will be all the more practicable, because we shall probably approadk 
our task with more substantial material resources to depend upon^ 
and under less pressure than is at the outset felt alnead. But fus^ 
questionably^e blending of the two kinds of bosinesB, such ms as 
usual praoticlUy all over Germany and in the great Italian banka e£ 
Lodi, Cremona, Ferrara, Rovigo, &c., supplies an element of strength. 

It may be well to point out, as bearing upon our British aspect eT 
the problem, that these banks lend to tenants as well as to owneta. 
It is sometimes thought here that the foreign practice is dependemt 
upon the presence of real security, which may be mortgaged. Tina k 
a great mistake^ Beal security has been found distinctly inoonvenkni^ 
and is tiierefore nc^ favoured. And furthermore, it may be ,WeUl^t|m 
explam that^ese banks often advance very substantial ^kniiiSi. : Clm 
Bank of Aogsburg, whidi is mainly agricultural, and tends: 0^ 
£1,000^000 a year, grants spedfio loans up to £1500 and^hea' ^ t ipk M d 
cash cndits np to £5000. The onltivators of the 0^ tiie 

Lodigteno are mainly tenants^ and very snlmtanttid^^^ ImoCv 

lanniag their 800. aem or so, considering themssivemie^^ bit sc gEioi 
as their landlords, and coming to the bank lor .tiNik te £l00h 

and £1500. in^ 

Lod^ aic^ 
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laiaiB are granted tor Tory oondderablo periods. A g(X)d loan 
^fsie^ei^y always that he will have Ids money to 

to qimrteri asd vepayabW 

v^ii^ of one-tenth at |b time. HowetvSiiri eveiy case u judged t^pon 
iteown merits ; and there are loans which 'have rim withont^^e^^^ 
tim tor te% even twenty yeani» on much easier tense as 

tega^s repatyment. 

Of coarse it is ahsoln^^ indispensable that the bank shonld satudy 
itself that its secnsity is good. For this purpose it has hot qnite the 
same means at its disposal as a bank of the other type, it ooidd n^ 
live on its own business in a district equally circumscribed. Aocord^ 
in^y it cann<A lely upon the same close knowledge and control 
among members^ which in a wider area are of course whi^ly out of the 
^^hestion. As it happens, such very minute supervision is in its own 
'Case not really required, because no reasonable person would tiunk of 
a bank of this, sort on the principle of unlimited liability, 
^hlchj moreover^ under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act> 
'.^manifestly the Act to apply — would in this country be altogether 
€legal. The German agricultural banks, as a rule, adhere to their 
own principle of unlimited liability, and find it a help in their young 
'days— a hindrance in their old. The experience of the Italian banks 
ehows that such an extension of pledge power is altogether unnec^ 
wary. The less liability a bank has to rely upon the more careful will 
it be to build up its credit upon sound management and publicity of 
accounts. In Italian banks, which thrive exceedingly well, the mem- 
' her pays a small entrance-fee, which is never retarnG^le, and t^esup 
a share, or a number of shares, of larger or smaller amount, and to 
that holding his liability is absolutely limited. There ^ therefore, »o 
■occasion for any timid apprehension. There is no occasion for inf|Ukr- 
hag with the same minuteness into the object of the loan or §s>r 
watching its employment with the same vigilance. It is enough if 
the bank makes sure that it has a trustworthy person and bond fide 
Irasmim employment to deal with. It can to some extent make, sure 
of its npmber, because it first elects him. It can satisfy itself with 
regard to the of the application by inquiry. Of oomse; 

every application has first to be approved by the committee. Accord* 
ing to the tequirements of the case the bank will secede itself, be it 
by a cemvenient pledge of some sort (generally effects, not goi^ ior 
produce), or be it, as happens in the vast m^ority of cases, by la 
fiurety or stmettes. ^ by the lastrsamed means the bank sets wp 

l aron^ the borrower circle d! watchfnl, because intestis^ 

sentries, to which the Eoport of our Lords and Commons CooUttee 
1 S 26 attributes suooess attained in 

Scotch cadi ceedit^ whkh is in principle the same thing as co-^ea»- 
^ve credit, mnch less democc»tiBed and >a 
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viatlwF of conrse, the borrovrer’s eoreties 

ate reviewed from time to time, and accordingly the loan is reviewed 
or not, and additbnal secnrity^ay be asked 
witk respect to borrower and sareties tbe batik hes, as bM been lonnd, 
quite sufficient means of information at its disposal. & tits Erst 
place; its committee and council are so selected as to inclndby i^ 
worthy representatives from all parte of the district. In the oiMe of 
tenants inquiry is generally made of the landlord to asoertahi: if the 
applicsnt is i!h arrear in his rent or not. In the Eovigo distrust it is 
veiT' usual for the landlord to act as his tenant’s surety. The large 
Iptmiants of the Lodigiano will not condescend to ask this, and there- 
fore End other sureties, and are all the more wilUn^ to satisfy the 
bank as to their sound financial position. Moreover these large banks 
have their local agents, or committees, or succursales, stationed within 
the district, not only to receive applicatioDS, but also to make 
inquiries and forward their information to the head office. It is the 
latter invariably which reserves to itself the decision upon granting or 
ref'-eiog a loan. The Bank of Lodi has six succursales planted around 
it. The Bank of Qotha, a very good specimen of its kind, has more 
than fifty local committees stationed all over the Buchy pi Saxe 
Gotha, consisting of from three to five men each, tmstwmthy men, of 
course, who are paid by a small commission. These oominitteea 
receive applications and deposits and forward both to headquarters, 
annotating the former, each member independently, and without 
kimirledge of the others. The smallness of losses incurred in a long 
experience shows that this system works well. The Banks of Augsburg 
and Coael meet the same want by appointing, not committees, but 
local agents, whose services the Bank of Augsburg, employing about 
250 such, supplements by the addition of unpaid confideutiid advisers, 
.generally men of position in their own locality, whose names are not 
i publicly disclosed. The agents are paid by commission — ^ per cent. — 
which, small as it may seem, is found to serve as a sufficient induce- 
taent to lead them to work up their district well* Thus one man, 
af whom I know^ has created in his own district, out of nothing, a 
bustness of from £32,000 to £40,000, which accordingly brings Mm 
itt fiKim £40 M 

$hs safety wh^ which these banks operate, and which is, so to 
apeak, wri^nn upem their office doors— siaoe everybody knofss that 
they must to the best of their endeavour avoid risk- — stands theih in 
enablmg Iton to work with a oompsratlvs||r^^M^ 
latsbi has to be addad a sttbsfaintial 

Tsserve fund steadily acefumMatixigi To such fund all these banks 
attash pasUiim and ihey are Ml to 

if not in every esM in their rules, they 
iimit th^ difljdi^ to a siaaU Egma iMd expense of 
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administration by rolying to a great extent upon gratnitons work, 
vbich has never beeii foand wanting. 

The great lesson td learnt front all this is, that here is an insti- 
tution supplied whiidi tan with safety step in between the oaf^alist 
market ax^ the agiicultural borrower, satisfying capital, while helpings 
the borrower, emptpying for the purpose comparatively moderate funds, 
adapting itself en^ly to its borrowers* needs^ to a great extent %ing: 
the capital raised in a rural district in that district, and by all these- 
means IndogiDg a snbstantial measure of relief where reliSf is urgently- 
needed* 

It cannot be pretended that an agency of the same sort could not 
do much good^hmoug ourselves. And it can scarcely be argued that' 
work by similar means is here a prion impossible. As a matter of 
fact, our law is even kinder in respect of these larger banks than in- 
respect of the others. Under the Industrial and Provident Sodeties- 
Act we can take power to do anything which is required. In briff, 
tiie materials for creating agricuitoral credit on co-operative lines are- 
ready to our hand. Whether we will use them to assist onr agricul- 
ture as onr neighbours have assisted theirs must depend entirely upon- 
ourselves. If we choose to do so, there is no serious obstacle in tbe- 
way. However, the people who desire to benefit by the banks will 
have to create them for themselves. There is no one who can ** give '* 
them to them, as a candidate is reported to have promised daring 
the last General Election that his party would do. I regret already 
to have to warn the public against bogus rules circulated, wliich 
profess to be Raiffeisen,” but really run directly counter to Raiffeisen < 
principles, and smell strongly of politics. Banks adopting such a 
rule as that recommended by these political sons of Sceva,” which 
permits the election of honorary members, who are to come in as 
'' superior persons,” contribute annual subscriptioDS, take part in 
the management of the bank but not he liable, can neither be troths 
fuily described as Raiffeisen/* nor can they possibly work, except aa 
a political agency. The first and most essential requisite for a good 
co-operative bank is, that it should be based upon pure self-help. 
Landlords and capitalists may help. They may do much to set the 
institution upon its first legs. Even in doing this they ought, how^ 
ever, to be oareful to secure themselves ; for every ^parture from 
self-help must mean mischief. The main work must in all cases be 
done by those who ^uire the credit themselves — by them and by those 
who, to secure it for their neighbours, choose to place themselves side 
by side with thein^ labouring loyally and unselfishly for a means of 
rriief which, in the present condition of agriculture, one would think, 
ouf^t to appear desriw of, at miy rate, experimental application. 

HB!mY Wi 



is THE tONDON SCHOOL BOARD RAT| 
. TOO HIGH? * 


A GREAT deal has been spoken and written lately about Ike wild 
extravagance of the London School Board, and more par^ularly 
about the recklessness of certain members called Progressives Lord 
Sdisbury and Mr. Balfour, the Bishop of London and the Comniis- 
sioners of Sewers, all join in the chorus. But it is more than 
doubtfuL froizi their public statements, whether any of them have 
taken the trouble to find out what the rate really is, what it is 
spent on, and how it compares with other rates in London and 
elsewhere. 

The School Board rate for the current year is \\\d. It will pro- 
bably be raised next year,* and possibly another \d, the year 
after. But the rate must not be confused with the expenditure. If 
the Government should decide to remit the rates on school buildings, 
the school rate will be diminished by and the other rates corre- 
spondingly raised. A similar windfall befell the last Board in the 
Fee Grant. The amount of the fees received from 1887 to 1891 varied 
iipom £116,000 to £121,000. The amount of the fee grant stands at 
about £200,000. Such windfalls may at any moment prevent a rise 
in the rate, A little less is taken from the rates, a little mo^ from 
the taxes ; but the yearly expenditure rises as before. 

The Tate,#hen, is 11 id. in the £. The working-man VFhQ |jAyB 
7s. a week fcHT his rent contributes indirectly about 6 id^ a 

a year towards the School Board. The superior artiUieitt^ # iderk 
Ifko pays 12s. a week in rent contributes about 6d« a 
a yeaar. The sh^keeper paying £55 a year for 

* ezpendUare wih this year by aboat Income (ezcladti^ 

preeaUCi) hy abpizt £8^000; ant ija the latter half of the year . wa shall gain between 
£3 f.OOO and £40.00;) by ibe qiiiiiqiKtonial reralnatiott. In the following year we shall 
gala the foil benufii, probably between £70, (K)0 and £80^000. 



V 50i. Ai fuid the hc^seliolder who pays £110 retit payB apitte £& 
towards the edncation Tate.. The fiiat two eleai^ lose oothl^ 

, ^ Assamiw that i£e whole rate fi^s <m ^ teiiaiitt 

is at le^ doubtful, wq^wonld ht^e pidd al mucdi iu Ibes&^d^ 
as the now pay in rafcei/'Q they had lound a sehocd childieik 

at The hardships amidi as it is, fbiHs on the third and ioii^ 
cdaBses, who probiddy do not nse the sc^iog^. 

But even M t1^ casra tibe burden is less than it is usually rd|w0- 
setje^ The shopkeeper or householder whose rates and taxes etnaa 
to 7s. or 8s. in the £ forgets that only a seventh or an eighth goes to^ v 
the School Board, and the Vestries are not anxious to undeceive hiuii;^ : 

the contrary, they hold meetings and protest against the rise in 
the education rate with a zeal which prompts a member of the School 
to inquire into the rise in the other rates which these Vestries 
ie^. What does he find ? He takes the first Vestry whose protest 
ab^ds on the School Board’s agenda paper* — St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
~and notes that its present rate is 6s. 2d» In 1886—7 its rate was 
4e. lii# rltt 1886-7 the School Board rate was 8'84d. : it is now IToPi^ 
!Qie rate has risen by 2s, \d.^ to which the School Board has cono 
tributed less than Zd, In the same period the Wandsworth rats 
has risen by 11^(2.; the St. George’s in tbe East rate by llc2. ; the 
Bermondsey rate by Is, 8}<2 . ; the Stoke Newington rate by Is. 4(2. 
It is unlikely that any of these parishes have suffered by tbe equali-r 
sation of the rates ; their other rates have risen from three to seven 
times as much as tbe School Board rate; and yet they unite in crying^ 
out on the School Board. 

My object is not to criticise the rise in their rates. That would^ 
be absurd without knowing what new burdens have been laid upon 
them, or how their duties have been increased. I merely use their 
own argument for what it is worth. They forget the growth of the 
schools ; they forget even that the education of the deaf and hlind 
has lately been taken off the shoulders of the Guardians, i.e,, the Poor- 
rata^nd thrown on to the shoulders of the School Board. Ten yeare 
ago, in 1885-6, the School Board rate was 8 -64(2. It is now ll*50i2:. 
It has risen by 2*86(2.— by almost exactly one-third. In tbe same 
ten years ihb rateable value of London has risen from £29,025,534 
to £34,064,689 — t. 6., by about one-sixth. The number of children - 
in average attendance in Board schools has risen froib 279»304 t&: 
400,912. The number of children has increased by about four-ninths, ; 
and the total amount of rate levied f by abont five-ninths. Th» 
diibrence represenU 1 ^ the automatic increase in salarmsy, 

e exved to Fioanee Oon^ttee together with the othera, after iour ttoatbs* ^ 
dclar, March 5, lR9a 

+ la thia ceec the increaee la the prec^t correepoDda aafficiently oloael; with the 
iDcreeae In the yearly eipenditare. The yearly eamndltore for the year ending: 
Mar^ 25, 1865 ,waB £1,388,090 ; for the jeta ending March 8^ 1806, £2,160,70a ^ 
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riiung according to a fixed acjalo, par% the itixniEj j of tlW^ 

Sclml Board-^maniiaA tr^ for bOys, cookcoy and laiui&/, vrork 
for gprla« Bpecnal for the fi3leble-inu|d^ 

^deaf; ahd'fbr the blind^’- 4- 

Similar conBiderations apply to Mr. Forst^’a often; 
that thi aohool rate would probably be covered by 
idtr. FOriMier moim than oncagaarded himself againat prophecies* ; , Mo 
spoke for the time and conditions he could foresee and ei^mslse* 
Board spools, we are oonstantly told, were only to fill up 
gi^s/?.< If BO, the cost would naturally depend on the size of the 
gap to be filled. In London, in 1871, there were 222,518 childrein 
'bn the roll of Voluntary sohools. In 1895 there were 2|6,800 childr^ 
cm the roll’of Voluntary schools, and 498,303 on the ’roll of Board 
schools. ^ late as March 1872 it was estimated that 103^000 
school-places would ''fill up the gap.” In March 1895 the Schocd 
Board had provided 483,103 places, and 58,692 farther places werO 
projected. 

The rise then in the School Board rate is closely commensurate 
with the growth of the work, and compares not unfavonraldy wiUi 
the rise of the other rates in London. How does it compaib willi the 
rates of other School Boards ? On the eastern edge of London lie Eaai 
Ham, West Ham, Low Leyton, Walthamstow and Wanstead. ^e 
rate in Bast Ham is la. *?d . ; in West Ham, 2a. 4cf. ; in Low Leyton,, 
la. 6i. ; in Walthamstow, la. hld, \ in Wanstead, la. 7cf. But these 
are all districts containing a disproportionate number of the poorer 
cliusses. They are mere fractious of the organic unit which in^udea 
the City, Belgravia, and Kensington. Other parts could be quoted 
where the rate is correspondingly low. It is more to the point ti> 
look at the other big towns of Eugland, and to see how their rates 
compare with those of London. 

r . In Liverpool the rate is only (Before the extension of Liver- 

' pool it averaged bjd, for the last three years.) In Bristol it is only 
7^*, in Manchester it is less than 6id, But the conditions are not 
equal. Assuming that-^he difference in rateable value per head may 
be set against the difference in cost of living,* we must not forget to^ 
ti^ account of the proportion of children taught with the money. 
Now in Bristol only 6 '8 per cent of the population are in the Board 
schools ; in L#erpod only 5*6 per cent. In Manchester thmre 
8*2 per cent. Obviously with the same rate Manchester does aikirB» 

* Qj^ Ss an in all ooffipariBoni simply 

levied In varioiih towns. It mav ronghlj oo'T«e]:>ond with the lautH, bat the aasumptitm 
ia HO laige that no iiafe argument can be drawn from Biich compariKma. iilBextremaiy 
difficult to eBtimaiK, for i;iai::plf>, ;•.» roi'ia.*' vi‘ lal le of £100 oroC £S00 a year in 
London and in BumlnghaT.. C'oarij a vcai oiTp: k a higher ataodat^ Of oomfoit, 

a bftier position, in Birmingham than in London ; but hy hoW ? Bvei^ item of 
expenditure is adfooted, from the satextos of the Head-offioe stag to the oost of bnfiding 
ofaBOhooL 
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}b we find over 11 per cent, of tihe popnlstion on ths rc4b of 

and a of Hid. llie proportion between the rate 
tbe ohUdm tax^i^ is almost exactly tlsi wme as in BrMoL It 
JB higher tfaak in Wlll^ It is' lower t^|n in Liverpocd. The 
Itejcentage of dhildren tdight at the public cost in London is more 
than donbWthat of liiVerpool : the rate is less than donble. 

We may tabolate the main Sdbool Boa^ of England in order to 
wialre the (X>m|iarisOn easier. 


1 . r 

. ? ' 

V - • 

PBrcentscrd of 
(8) to (2) . 

(8r ■ ’ 

BitA«in£. 

h 

M^ndou .... 

4,392,346 

498,303 

118 

11-6 

ivliiverpool . . . 

641,063 

86,940 

5-6 

6*5 

If anchester . . . 

524,665 

43,100 

8-2 

625 

Blrixiiugham . . 

496,761 

56,709 

11*3 

11*3 

Leeds 

395.546 

48,682 

12*3 

14D 

Sheffield . • . . 

342,768 

37,801 

11 0 

18*26 

> Bristol .... 

228,139 

15,818 

69 

70 

Xottixigham. . . 

226,658 

28,662 

12*6 

13-33 

Bradford .... 

226,384 

26,855 

11-9 

10*2 


The result is chrlous. All approximate, and with ene or two 
exceptions approximate^ extraordinarily closely, to a rate of Id. for 
every 1 per cent, of their population which they have to educate. 
And Loudon is one of the lowest. If the charge of extravagance is 
to be justified by these figures^ it will not be on the score of superior 
huLTiry, as the Archbishop of Canterbury thinks, but on the score of 
inadequate school provision, staff, and facilities for advanced educa- 
tion ; not of excessive outlay, but of insufficient return. 

So much for comparisons. Comparisons are odious, and probably 
misi^diug. Let ns ratber look at the actual expenditure and see 
hoir faif it is likely to diminish, how far to inimease. In the last six 
yearn the expenditure has increased by nearly £600,000 ; and it is ' 
interesting to notice how little the figures justify the ordinary party 
jeiximiiiiitions. The rates levied may vary according to the belanoe 
brought forward, an increased Government grant, or t!; e like* The 
year% expenditure shows a steady growth, except where a year of 
compression is inevitably followed by a year of expansion, and mcs 
«»*• 

* The figures for pon^tiou are taken, ezoept in the case of Liverpocd, fimu the 
negtstrsr-Oenerars estluiutes fof the middle of 1895. The other figures were ikiiidly 
npfSieA. by the t lerks of She vsrioas School Boards at the beginning of last Februaxy. 
They do not all cover nre^iely the same period of the year : but the disotenaacw does 
^afecttheresnlt ofmeoomparison. ^ 
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the year ending Mai^h 25, 1889, the expendithi^ was £1,568,722 

■ ■** ■■ 


1890 


1,702,»69 

V.. ' n 


1891 

. ' 


■ : .** 

■ ■ ** ■ 

1892 





1893 


- LW8,7ia 

■ 


1894 





1895 

■ ■ : 

2,i60,75S 


In tlie six years the expenditure lose £592,000, or roughly, £99,000 
a year. >' All these six years Mr. Diggle was Chairman of the Boai4 ; 
but durihg the first three years, owing to the defection of the moxe 
independent members, such as Mr. Gent, Mr. PiggA lost control of 
the Board. Daring the last three years he had a large and obedient 
majority. Daring the first three years the expenditure rose £514,000, 
or about £105,000 a year. Daring the second three years the expendi- 
ture rose £288,000, or £96,000 a year. The yearly difference for the 
two periods amoants to no more than £9000 a year, almost exactly 
a quarter of a farthing in the pound.* 

For the last six years the increase of expenditure has been &trly 
steady. Let us now see how the money is spent. We taka the 
account of income and expenditure for ^e last half year just pr^ 
seated to the Board. We group the figures for greater cles^ess, 
and opposite each gronp, write the approximate percentage of the 
whole. Shillings and pence are omitted. 

Half* YEAS ended on 29tii September 1896. • 


£ £ 


Interest on lioans (sites and buildings) . 
Other siqiSIr expenses .... 

237,r>82 

26,163 

263,745 • 

... 23 per cent. 

Head Offloe—Btaff 

Printing, 

11,008 

11,945 

22,953 

... 3 


Bye-Laws— Staff . , . . . 

Printing , 

coco 

1 

22,678 

2 


Legal expenses . « . 


1,857 

•1. 

.»» 

SaUries m teachers . . 

Inspectors, pupil teachers, manual training, 

: blind classes, cookery, Ito. &o. . 

586,148 

49,256 

635,403 

.. 55'7 . 


i^oks, &o. ^ . . . , , , 


31,627 

... m 

■■ . . 

Repairs to buildings . . ; 


45,682 
19,689 . 



Fuel, light, water . . . . 




Ra^ and taxes 


■ 



SchOcSkeepers* wages . , 




it 

Industrial schools . . 



... S-l 








* The pdfiod of ths Board's life docs not exiet)^ ooiudi^ the periodiOif the 
fiBanelel rears. Ihe preseat Board was dected on: ^OTOidbjBr The Sitiuicial 

TOh, Lxnr. 2 b 



> stzalciQ^ 557 per ceat, IH fip6at ^ iiad 

pw cent. ^ 78*8 of tiie 

dte^y, ie t6 ; ^ made, it must ke in 

. '.^baae';t»ro'tt0itte;' ; ■' ■;■ -..v 

> may not linfairly be taken aft M 

Bo^ ^ a^ land and faj^dinga are ]!^i| paid 

of ioait% ^ Idie ^ is ckaig^^it^ the mieiest and ^ 

tiefmymei^ of the principal, so as to spread thei^ 

o7er a series of yeaiti. But this half-year the tiro aeooonts rbtighl^ 
tallj; £272,590 was drawn from loan account for rites and buildings, 
niid, as riiown above, £263,7^5 was paid for intmst and repayment of 
priilcipri; V 

Nearly 79 per cent., then, of the whole, is paid.for buildings and ' 
teai^rsVsalaries. Only 21 per cent is left, and of this 4 per cent falls 
to rates and taxes. Loose statements have been freely made during the 
last few months suggesting that the heavy rate is due to extravagance 
jn par ofBiee staff, and the like. Other critics have guarded them- 
srivea against wishing to reduce the staff or to build worse schools. 
It is Only &ir that such critics should definitely point out which items 
of ^s expenditure they hope to diminish and by how much. Hie 
figures prove conclusively that, however oarefnlly every item ought to 
be scrutinised, yet it is only in the buildings and salaries accounts 
that any redu^ion could be made which would affect the rates. This 
is borne out by a comparison with other School Boards. Comparing 
the accounts of the London Board with those of other Boards where 
the expenditure per child is less, the difference mainly consists in 
these two items. 

Hiat ihe cost of school-building in London is high cannot be 
denied ; and a special sub-committee is now considering whether it 
oui he reduced. But one or two points must be remen^red. ffhe 

. year did not end till March 25, 1895. But the Board does not oonatitiite its coin- 
inittoes, nor i<t;i ic> aoi k till the end of the year — t.c., owing to the holidayi, the end 
of January— and harJIv anything aonctiohed then could be paid for before the end of 
tlie finaiicial year. Forgetting this, some have tried to throw the ro^niil^ty 
the inouriee in the exiienditure for 1894- 95 on to the present 0<MUrd. Sven if it were 
otbeiwiae pdselble, a comparison of the expenditure for 1893-4 with that for 1S94-.5 
i«howatbat the increase was i>erfectly steady. In 1R93-4 the total eicpendititre waa 
£2,03.3.555 ; of this £1,397,585, or 58'7 per cent., was spent before December 2, 1893. 
la 1894^ Uie total exiwnditure was £2,160,758 ; of this £1,484,297, or OH'S f)er mt., 
-was 8|M!ni before December 1. 1894, when the new Board came intoCjtticewv 
1 am spedally concerned to defend the present Board. The Moderate |»irty a|i>^^ th^ 
' last election, in spite of a large Tninority of vr.ics, secured a sarrtiv mujctriiy of seate 
on the Board, and proeeeded to Jill the chairs o: liie great committees with’ its chief 
partisans/, and it oattno||ppw claim to be held free from responsibility baennse its 
membeni lack the vigoalVthe interest to attend thecommittea and sub-oonunittees 
where the real work of toe Board is done. The system which loaves one parley to 
frame the policy and the other j)aTtj to administer it, is singularly an1i to aecorc 
inefficieimy withont That so mhch good work is in fact being dew is 

'.ai,!!':.! diio : il.r action ex General Moberly, Mr. Shaip^ and a few other Moderate 
iters. :ri .spite of hitter and constant attacks, have steadily refnsiod to eanri- 
Il--.e2il.e a ."K ui Board to the exigencies of party. . ; ... . , . 



TH& LONDON BCHOOL BOAS^ HATE. ^ 

00^ of ,site8 in Lood<m oncl tlie of buil&g ^ not 

nnfr^aen% iiKireaBed-^^ l%Le old 

Bchooto Mre ibaiptt more olieaply ; bat it may be dcmbted whelSiier the 
Board haa gained by it; Xiarge anmB, BomeiimeB appioachiiijg the 
entire cost of rebuilding, are spent tom time to tune on repairing 
and: reoutdelUng old schoo||i|, and the outlay on building ’in ao- 'small 
Omnpared to ^e^^c^ of “ fflRntenanoe/* that it would be fato^b^^ 
tp BBciifloe: the larger to the smaller. A part, too, of this 
was (Hily apparent^ The same building which on the 8 aq. fti per dbM 
basis pmwided accommodation for 1000 children, now on the 10 siq; fh 
InudB provides accommodation for only 800 children. The price may 
still be only £8000, but the cost per place has a];^>ar^tly risen tom 
£8 to £10. Again, a part of the increased cost, amoantiug to between 
£2 and £3 a place, is due to chauges which, though they increase the ' 
initial cost, hare been deliberately adopted as likely to prore in the " 
long-run economical as well as effective. Bneh are the use of glased 
bricks for the passages, corridors, and the dados of the classHreomt ; ' 
the substitution of cement for mortar in building ; and the pKndsion 
of a complete heating-apparatus instead of open fires throoghoim the ' 
school. So, too, all our recent schools have b^n planned lor eid|[ii^<- 
ment, provide at once, that is to say, the increased hall, staircaMi^ and 
cloak-room accommodation, which will be needed when the eehoidl 
is completed. The figures quoted to show the present ooat el' 
building often include the cost not only of halls but also of dentrea 
for cookery, laundry, and manual instruction, and even of ewstree 
for idle deaf and the blind.* A deputation, including Mr. Huggett, 
has lately consulted the Education Department, and reports that' 
no alteration is recommended in the plans of the schools ; atnd it is 
commonly believed that the cost of school-building is so well ' known, 

^ ^^nd so acenrately gauged, that the contractors* profits on Ijondon 
^ !Board schools are small. The conditions of tendering are, no doubt, 
^strict. The material is very closely Watched, and the scale of wa^^s 
S^ed between the master builders and the workmen has to be paid. 
But there is a general feeling that it is both sound finance and soimd’ 

t J)eial Skshoot, epeiied « mbotb liaoe, provided 1200 places, and cost; 
or £14 2«. a place. (The infants’ depaxtnient is still reckoned on the S.sq. ft, l|i^) « 
Thgtame bnildhiK in lH7;f would have been reckoned bj the Board for l§80'«^)ldieeB. 
BD^soulrl bav#co.st £12 Lis. a place. Had it been built- this year, and iVcikoBed' 
tkioaffbout on the 10 sq. ft. basis, it would have been counted for. only 1090 ^Uldren,, 
and the oost per place would have been £15 14«. This includes three h^ls, % dfawidg 
elBBS-room, offices, schoolkoeper's hu;vso. and i/i oxolndeaibeeostof tbe 

Mte, romray Road School, the toader for wntch iri noa bgjEora the Board for aooept- 
anoe, will accommodate 1242 children on the 10 sq. ft. bans, and wiU coat £17 7s. a 
{dace ; but this Includes, besides the halls, drawing class-room, offices, 80hoolkeepet*s 
home, and playground, a further sum of £080 for a manual-training centre built on 
srehes, and £055 for extra depth of £ouiidation.i. Tb.e IcclusiTe cost of school-bnlldiBg 
ia now between £10 and £17 per place. The cost, including ntfly the erection of the - 
bnfldlng and superintendence, was at Lady -day 1895 £12 8s. Orf. a i>laco, and is now 

^ wew 



«iOi C^i^TEM 

pablic polksj ^ iiiaiiittiii Z ^ 

aiij ^uden^ iEtari^ jb the cost ^ oar bcSkk)^^ 

With regard to the ndariae of teachen— 55 ^ obit. 
e!Cpeiiditare---thi^i)i^^ arke-^the 

Wi mi^ aet aside *at onoe the ooet of jiivp^oa* Tha 
totol oob b of the tolM|jj||^^ 

reapect Lmdop u ibbiittedljr and ino||pt^^^ 

Ompmd of her ri^e. The qaaotiii^ of onr 

agpdi^ k aoarc^^ m The moet hard«ied of onr ebtuai^ ^'^ 

allowa Ha^ the idee of oar clasaea is frequently a diie^aoe, 
appebmg ip inibii monatrosities as daaaea of 120 or 150 wU^ ^ ^ 
yet, thoagk rarely, be foand, classes of 60, 70, and SO soholaire to be ; 
tanght by a single teacher are common everywhere. The a^rndt ^ 
talker dkeoted against the quality and the pay of the staS» : Aa te; ^ 
.the be a ain to use a larger proportion of qualified t^mhem 

vk^ leaB c^ other School Boards, London mnat^ 

iio:4pnld|r plead guilty. But it is a crime fi>r which few will blame 
118 ^ who pf^ the faintest care Ibr education, and who know how 
> Httle is implied in the term ** qualified teacher.” The last charge it, 
the easential one, and needs to be folly considered. 

The Board had in its employ on March 25, 1895, 1236 head-* ^ 
teaohora, and 7053 assistant teachers. Ezcluding old teachers in ^ 
veobpt of commuted salaries, and oonsideriBg only those who ihU 
under the Board’s scale, there were 363 head-masters receiving an 
average salary of £258 16s. lid., and 712 head-mistresses receiving 
an average salaiy of £203 18a. 5d. The highest salary that can be 
reached by a man is £350, and by a woman £300 a year. Until the 
vote of the last Board there were twenty head-masterships of except 
tionally large schools — with over 500 scholars — ^that carried a final ■ 
aatary of £400 a year ; surely not an exorbitant number of {irises 
to be held out to over 8000 teachers. 

, That these saUries are higher than those usually offered in Voluntaiy v 
abibds k obviously true ; but it is only a part of the trni^ Tho m 
L ondtm Bplidliaa adopted a policy of large schools, most anfortiuiately, : 
as I beli|ki^::v;;3Be that as it may, two results follow. IHiere are lewev 
lioad-teadkki^ bhd thm are have far greater respcmaihtfify#^^^ 
tetuni fiiiniiatia^ by tlie Education Department ahowa that, in Angj||t, 
1;891, in the Tiduniary schools in London , the principal teaowU . 
lepressntbl 31^25 ^ cent of the teaching power, and the additkoal 
oeriifiosited teachers only 25*28 cent., t.e., there were numa besd#^!^ 
teachers than th^ assistants. In the Board ndtobk - v 

the hasd^taschen assistants as one to '.six. • ; 

words, in the Volimtaij every qualified assu^t should 

a head^teaoher, and be a haad-teaoher most of hk life. In tha Itcmid / 



me im 

8clu>ol8 not mot^ tim oniei in ibiir of tko qnalified aiautuitB poald 
hd|»e for a liei4**tea<di« went farther. It gave 

Ifie arerage SfO^ to the heiid^eaolier of thoYolontaty 

flcluKd and of tlie Tlia 

pe<^ both intereel^ and anezpect^. In Yi^antary abboole the 
head-teaoher remvad on fh^^erage 16$. per head, and in aoihe^siuies 
a ^nae aa well. In Board nhools he reoeired 14r. 

V Wo tarn then to the aalarieB of asautanta to aee whaV aa?viiqB^ 
he made) remembering that their total aalariea are to thoee of ;head<^ 
teaoheia^^ than three to one. The average salary of a male 
jidiant^^^^ the Board is £128 12s. 7d.; of a woman £97 lOd; 
Aft^ a fire years’ apprenticeship as a pupil teadier, and two years* 
trauiing in collie, the socoessfal student enters the Board’s seraoe 
at al^t 22. If a man, he starts with £1 16s. 6^. a week^ and rises 
in 12 years to a maximum of £2 19s. 7d.; if a woman, she starts 
with £1 12s, M, a week, and rises in 12 years to £2 8s. id.^^rVp^ 
teacher in four becomes a head. For the other three those salaries 
are the utmost they can hope for. Few, I think, will judge ^ose 
salaries too high iE we are to induce the best boys and girls of 
elementary schools to enter the teaohing profession and undergo the 
long and hard traming of a pupil teacher and of a college Student. 
For the first three years the pupil teacher is taught half ^e time im 
haa to teach the other half ; for the last two years he or idle is taught 
a quarter of the time, and teaches for three quarters. In return the 
hoy receives for the first year nothing ; for the second and third years 
fis. a week; for the third, 12s.; and for the fourth, 16s. a week.^^^^^^ T^ 
girl receives for the first year nothing ; for the second and thirds 8s. 
a week ; and for the fourth, 10& a week. The' two years in college 
are so mn(& out of pocket. 

Sare^ £2 lihL 7d, a week and £2 8s. Id. a weA fixr a man and a 
fs^man respectively, reached after five years’ pupil teachership, two 
ywif tmiiung, and twelve years’ suooessful service — ^for the service 
mnit be successful if it is to opunt — is not too great a bribe to offer. 
|b it not^^ t^ little ? Do we not in fact find that the father of a fairly 
eon (and we do not want the stupid ones for teachers), prefers 
place where his immediate pay is douHe 
pxeiSNUlia^p^ no worse. When this scale of sidaxies waa 
t^4l^ceB 0^ promotion w better than they are 

ioihm^ were not ao big, and the proportion of new 8chool| aad eqttm- 
for head-teucheni was far greater. BeEaeihlU^g 
thii^ remembering those of all partiea M 
adii^ axe pieasii^ lor lew labour,” for mere ** imbdag,^ mid 

* Anomiag that an aBsimant^ vflloial life lasts forty yisa^, and ti^ a hmd* 
tmiBiw*siife 4ft iUad4eafl*w Smti al^ two-thfads of that parted. - ^ ^ ^ 



kojpmg ta miMi imd woijiea who hm not^ 

J^Fo^ tibo oi the PQ|it Toftchoro’ Qi^fere ; wo 

hb^Vgivo-' ■ hp \^,;j^^;;;o{: todoc^.^^ ftiaA. |i||m-- 

QOiftdkeB up for the iumtable isoreipQ that moit lighUj come* 'f V; ^ 

. , .^O^Ja ^ whfoh we mnet meet ; Booner orjai^: 

ibe prewnt aze of the olaBses moiyi be ^ooed. A 
sixty oar eeve^ children ; he cannot VAeiin !Efo oennot help.^ 
the Bliroiigcdr imoa for and help as he 

should the weaker oaiee ; he cannot think of each child asan iudiyidn^ 
*‘wi1h n sold And if the size of the cIiue^ ie to 

reduceli, the^ n^ teachers must be proportioimtely xmisedj, a^ 

we mart be pmpared to pay for them. 

So^.too, witi onr old baildings. ‘‘Wisdom and economy'’ alike: 
nige;l^: to them, even in some cases at the cost of Tebailding. 

i^tum can we long persist in overcrowding onr old schooli^ 

beoanto when they were bnilt leave was given to pnt moie ch^drmi to 
. theto ttom we now recognise as healthy. Our present schools, besidea 
scifilHatont and well-lighted class-rooms, provide halls ; and one of the 
best aoto of the present Board has been the decision to place all fntnro 
infont schools on the seat accommodation. (The proposal was carried 
by a niurrow majority : yet it only carried ont the unanwious recomr 
mendation of the Boyal Commission on Education/ by no msfUB a 
“progressive ” body.) But why shonld we recognise 10 sq, feet per 
clnld necessary in our new schools, well-planned, well->lighted, and 
for the. most part with good playgrounds, and not recognise the need 
in our old schools, ill-planned, ill-lighted, without halls, often almost 
without playground, and built for the most part in the very poorest 
districts ? In the Tbwer Hamlets, for instwce, the average size 
the playgrounds is scarcely more than half the minimum size fixed by , 
the Code of the Education Department. 

Lastly, we must face the utter lack of *' upper standard ” teaching,; 
teaokmg such as Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, and other tow^ 
piovidp, {or children whose parents can and will afford to spare them 
for year or two. Such teaching is essentially elementaiy ; i| 

seciito^ *ud 0 ^ the teaching already given ; it does not start , 

except where the greed of Sdence mid Art 
gipartk schools away from their true purpose. 

is snpjiortod in the great cities of rte iTorth, not 

. e X%im 1 report (c. JMSS), page 62 and page 209 (7). The present Bishop of Londeii 
ai^ the Bean of Bt. Paul's were among the Bignatoxiea. 1 believe that the medloat 
evidehee given to the CothlutiBion on Poor Law Schools, whose report is still expeotedii.* 
eaopbasUes strongly the speoU^ need of abundant ^ce for young d^dien, who 
rOqii^ oiygen in prbpolctfbn to rapidity of their vital processes and to their 
indeasantaotivity. . 

t especially the evidenoe of Mr. S. F. M. McCarthy, of Birmingltam, before the 
Secondasy Bdneation Commiasion, vol. iii. pp. 49*^1 ; and of Sir W. Hart l^ke, 
voL iii. p. 614. For the opinion of the CoznmlBsioneTa, ,yol. vii S, 44i pp. ' it 






ediieatioxial entanfoaste,**' fnt bj aoanS baanw-^iim, wbo care for 
tbm aad know thafc tbe fntare welfare of tbeu eUdes depends 

<^ &e intelligence and skill of the citbens. Then ax<6 tlie 
need so mn^ in for bd:n|g a netra^W bj 

ceasing to be a pride Londoibirs ' ^ in Londda’s 

fMdibok and often we get litt^ beestuiii we 

«|)eet Utiie. *V!^pBhalViMnbis the value of a school or bf a teacher ? 
Bdnie head^teadiers are not worth half what we pay for thOti 
would be at treble the price. The value of a school is mesauied 
Hot ot^y by the amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, or evi^ e^ 
gdbgrap% and history, which a boy learns, and maybe soon forgets, Bet 
also by the spirit which informs the life of the school ; |be unconacioua 
ord^ and cheerful obedience, the respect for others, the sense of 
honour and truthfulness that it develops ; the habits of application and 
intelligenoe that a boy learns in the class-room ; of pluck, nnsaldshiieds 
and cooperation that he learns in the playground. These he dpes not 
forget, and they go to the making of the man and the citizen. 

But how can we expect these untested results if we taka no more 
pride in our schools than now ? Few realise the isolation of a school 
in a poor district ; the patient, unflagging work which it demands of 
the teachers, day after day and year after year, unsupported often 
aQii|iiLnappreciated by those among whom they are working, Such 
difBCnlties are aggravated by the material defects of the aohOols. 
In the further north and west, and south and south-east the 
schools are new and attractive ; and ratepayers who would other- 
wise protest against the unfair incidence of the School Board 
rate, send their children to Board schools, and get them a better 
education than that which previously cost them two or three pounds 
, « term. If the classes were smaller and the school bnildingB better, 
. Imore and more of those who now cry out against die Board would 
iise the Board schools at least for the early years of the child’s life, 
^d save flve or six times the amount of their rates. And their 
the smallest part of the gain to the cpm- 
They would insist upon a higher and a truer standard in 
ihe schools. They would appreciate and stimulate the teachers’ ^rk. 
The school would be less the school of a class : its outlook and its 


^yihpathies wpnld be wider, and its tone liner. The School 
itself might iae improved. We might yet see a Board itst 

thought was for the ^lldren, not afraid to spend money wheW money 
was needed, but deter^^ get full value for its 

I do not believe ths^ ^the School Board’s expenditure Cain be 
semu!^ reduced. It will rise and it ought to 


dpr expenditure on educate has been the wisest and most profitable 
Wicpisij^^ we have^ hlbre^ <{iiarter of the 
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whole pDpa1«tk)ii of havepaieed thrO^^m Bpaid 

s&d a ahdh of tho Mudnder aie nOw beb^ tOBjsht 

pnmnt we in nol^ gefc ell that we in nAnm for tlw aai^;w» 

qinia, lb» is laiffc^ doe to iie imgetieroiu and «aiQiii{wthetid^)iiSt 

ia wlodi legaid titor leiodb. • . 

“,i. G. -L.' Baeti. 

Ifember of the tiODdon School Board for the 
Tower Hamlets Division. 



THE EUROPEAN QUESTION. 


T he European Question is to>daf the Egyptian Question. & has 
often changed its name, according as the centre of distnrl^oe 
has changed its place. It has lasted for thirty years under the 
conditions. There is always the same antagonism and ^e 
e<|uljUbrium. 

The dominant fact is still the occupation of Alsaoe-Ixurrame^ because 
it has made a Franco-German alliance impossible. It was fbllowed 
by the Triple Alliance, which has united in one group Germany/ 
Austria, and Italy, with a manifest, though not avowed, prependerance 
ih Germany. This alliance has been for France a heavy blow. Hue 
of its framers once said to me, Yon complain of it, but it is your _ 
salvation^ It was especially in your interest that it was made. Yon 
Mshed ibr a revenge which was tenfold impossible, and which would: 
l^ve rained you. It is now not tenfold, but a hundredfold impossible. 

We have sheltered you from your own folly.” I think he 'meant to 
say^ " We have protected yon from an act of heroic folly.” 

v Eb was wrong in two ways. First, France has never been under 
aity illusion as to the consecjnences of an immediate war. She has 
XMSver looked for revenge except under conditions veiy distant, and 
tbrougk changes of ideas and interests rather than by war. 
the rinie wheirthe Triple Alliance was concluded the militsiy loam 

The injnries received in 
tift means healed. Onr dear country &ill 

h#r wounds aad in all her memories. To impnbs to her 
thbUjl^ of aggression vm foolish than she has , 

*naer.fbown herself. Xh.hiiiSrisesbe^^l^ ni^ hno^tobeUe^ heii^ ; ^ 
M^ invindblh*^^^ not be debsived as to itself and " ^ : 

rdMlve sisbngtb by a long series of 'victories like those which streteb V 

■ ' V 0 b jxau ■ ■ . . 2 a :.V-' . 



itmat V^kaj ^ im wsQiita^ 

^md m 1871k Tiufe were not dimurftgi^ u «ei hoiia^ tO' m » 
W were bIsd: esHgib^^ aiid infonmd, and fbai^ agftm, u to 
^tedit. OriBB ^ rovange wore often aboard, eapedalljm lihe 

bnt fttna whom ? Froin the fhough^eai ahS 
the ig&biraiA.-. -.' '^".'r’'', 

TiMe one* which come firom ^ crowd are iate^^sehad a* algin^ . 
|«lI^ opimon, bat they are for the most part bat a sdaae oifaed tie 
gciitf and people bark; th^ do not bite. It mnsti 

howem^ be o(»£ 68^ that, until destiny inflicted on ns eo acme a ' 
teacMif thare^ rhodomontade in oar national charaoteiv I 

^ear at hand the forces which governed and leal^ 
lepinaMBi^ !FVa^ dnring those difficalt times, and I kxiow tor 
rnnidi the immense majority of the ooantry dreaded 
weih^ Brnrlin, nor at Vienna, nor at Borne; it was in PaiSK 
■':Mp-}3p8i- no need to be safeguarded against a folly which did not exist* 
She aeccmd misiiake of the founders of the Triple Alliance was 
paycbblogiod* It lay in saying tons, Yon are powerless and Ihere- 
fixT* you are happy.*^ War is certainly a great eril, of which it is 
good to be eared ; bat impotence is also a horrible misfortnne. The 
axgatnent used against ns was like that of the slayeholder who upholds 
eerfi^de from notions of humanity, and in order that he may 
coniiw benefits npon the troop of slaves of which he has nsnrped tite 
^pcii^orship. 

And there was a third grievance* We were guaranteed agidnet 
oar own Ic^y, Imt not against the ambition of oar masters. Gtonan 
dosirinaires never ceased to insist that we ^ were not saffioienatly 
J^rd*ned and brought low. It was necessary, they said, to make 
ns W it could be done, and not to wait for a time when 
in a position to resist. The Italians were idl exoitement; 
resolleetion of the benefits we had conferred upon them weighed 
thrir minds than the memory of Jena deprhased 
of war came to ns from all sides. Great Britam 
ktoi^^hi^ to insist on peace. 

We tnrntd to the Cabinets of St. James?* 

Tsari^toSelo. We IdaeW well that the greatness of France wiM M 
tial to Burope ; tto the grealness of Genaany was a mepaoe tp Btuwift* 
We hoped tlmt England and lUssia, in their oomnmn iditosto^^ 
cM^in bo^ keep the peace. Astb 

we loaew her to be under the goidauce of a wise and prudent JlmpeiW. 

had uttered a great saying : ** If war breaks oat, I sbtil be 
the^enemy of whoever provoked it.” We lived on the faith of 
Bp o e eky Siid, full both of ansi^ mad of courage, we steadfiy piepaired 
f<^ wiar^ while we did evexythiiig oonsistent with honoor to avo^ ib 
letodid siMmea of CtoilatoA opened a new to to 



rmt EumoaidN 


'Ml- 


HMaqr Iw "‘jfr'"!? gna&ir or fian* to dKi^."'nie’nMitoL ; 
Apanoe put X end to the ovmnastoriiig domiiutum of 
OorinM^. It did not pnt- a new dominion into tibw place' of tbe 
Ailtanee ; it erected ‘a new Ibrce hf its aide. From fliat motaent 

defend itself The Triple AlSaii^ 
eyU; Frinco-^Ettssian lllutn (x>anterbalaxiced % and 

Baii^d fenudned Independent and became tbe arbiter of pckwa 
Eni^land attend benell to neither of the two Earopean groaps. Slle = 
wished to pnaterve her neatrality in order to be able, in case of ocmfic^ 
to tsk» the side indicated by Jier interests. ^ ^ 

In these drcumstances peace seemed assured for i^me moirihs t6 
come; and what more could be desired? France ^pqa^ned her 
giievancea; Bnlgaria obtained quiet ; the occnpation of^sdagasoar 
r-^n enterpiise wl^h brought ns more toil than gain— led to no 
diplomatic incklent. There was, indeed, one <»nse for atddei^, 
and indeed for shame, among the peoples of Europe— Armenia ; b^ 
it was thought that that plague might be healed with the coneummoe 
of Turkey. Suddenly there came upon us the^errible ddfeat df the 
Italians, who, fired with the desire of emulating the French in 
had triad to establish a colony in Abyssinia. We learned with 'gi^f 
and even terror, that they had suffered a bloody reverse at the>hainda: 
of a Sovereign who up to that time had been regarded as half savi^, 
who knew nothing of European tactics, and was badly supplied with 
rifles and cannon. This disaster, coming on the top of the 
polhl^ and financial difiSculties of the Peninsula, esctmguhih^ 
fi>r a time the power of Italy and threw the Triple Alliai^ into 
coxifhaon. 

No sooner had the news of these great events reached M 
than England began a crusade for maintrinii^ the security' 
Egypt, and at the same time restoring the preatige of the ItaHan 
%mis» The Emperor of Al^ssinia, it was said, did not owe his 
vieitcfy to his own troops. They had, indeed, gone into the war, and 
ted tbnght well. But the reverse would have been less strikh^. 
withcnt the aid of the Dervishes, who had displayed on ilie # 
battle a courage and ferority whirii were terrible to behold, 
ware these nation? a community of monks? te an; 

' Tte Berriales of >Eg^ Marabouts of Tunis, Algiers, iniF 

itenlm are first of idl a religions order— Moslem monks; but ■fibiiqf' 
are ; s^sa spidiem like the ancient Templars. Their fanaticisitt is 

hatred of the CHrilhiaa teioe^ te^ 
Ofaristian ^viltet^ the pleaenre of figMag, boming, 

do Ul for the hwe of ' tbeg^ oto wngo 
iMltot •«« dotadted fitoa all tom^iwl 

tUagi, .ovto .inxi life itiai£: Thex ocnfeiuii tU oalenfetioa of' 



REnisfr. 

aoienoei^ TIm m no onemm moro 

/£lietr mmtbssy li ofe Serlibonb, or Djambotxb, in iiio oioi 

onibe fiwtian of Tripoli and %fpt. NominiJly thoy be^oi^ ' 
to the Oilman Eai{m ; but their chief, ^e MiJidi, has an anny 
) ; luBowhb^tifl, bzgaim indep&dently of the Tni^iehf^yei^]^^ 

! t not Bay that i^e neighboars of theee tribes har^ ^ ^ 

domination and fighting; bat it ia a long step from f 
to inTarich of an important nation like that of 
itot 0^ how this religions militia can haire bebme a 

, general peaces Some say it is bemujiiae they 

hare jnrt Ma&ed a taste for blood and rioting; bat this IsAc^ W^ 
not bear efllmination. If it were so, it would well to strengthen ^ 

V fihe lE^iaons in Upper Egypt and station there M|pme flying oolhinnBi 
bat a regalar militaiy expedition, when both nations are at peace, hi 

it is said-^and it is belieyed both by the Gfowemment 
aM the nation^ — ^thft England is seeking a pretext for retaining 
indefinitely the occnpation of Egypt. The danger from the Dmrrishes ia 

V at least very mnch exaggerated. The necessity of giving Italy an 
oppociimity for revenge, which is the second motive alleged by 
tl^ &glish diplomatists, seems a little too sentimental and IratemaL 
Bogiisii policy is more selfish and material than that. Depend npop 

sha is not working for the reputation of the Italians or the ^ety 
of the natives of Egypt, but for the maintenance and aggrandisHient 
€{ h^ own influence. Attention is also called to the circumstances that 
England is proposing to raise an Egyptian corps, and that it is to be 
1^^^ the expense of the Egyptian Debt Reserve, of which three 
\ i Quarters of the creditors are French. Thus she uses French money 
soldiers to promote aims which ore solely or almost 
evasively her own. It is very clever; but it is not the interest 
Bussia or France to lend herself to such a scheme. 

SSPiat would be the most successful result of this expedition ? The 
lecarity of i^wer Egypt would be restored. Bat ia It mUy 
IhreaMed y prestige of the Italian arms would revive. Bgh 
that to pass. The Italians have fought frerii bottltoi 

" and have succeeded. Their misfortune has not dimme^the splepdour 
of ^^ir arms, and ^ gained by their alliea%ould^ i^^ 

theh^ legicitt or to The result might be to 

for h long period toe idimnip^oA of England in Egypt ; thiit mhiid ; 
hf a heavy price for to pay. Lastly, the 

v Has oat or ^irinsd i^ ? 

' imh m toe toW 

Easope. All Earopean ahtsbns are ceahralitod^^^^;^!^ one 

' 1 ieBd,..;a: '^oomi^ taxei';^''riie^^ .. 



TTliqr fo™ it aiaj^ IndfigiboM irfei^ ax^ powfer m li*. predbety 
In the fiasfe, on the ether hand, whm neeii 
ud are intermLced together without beii^ oonfinmd^, 
of a Oeveon^ fin^nentl j extends beycind ita geographioal Hmits. 

ThB St&ltan, as Seed e£ the gives otdm to Akidy|^ a^ 

Tiinisiah;Bh!j from fli!d)mittmg 

3n the other hand, he has In his rerj capital sabjects who iNh^uea 
his BOTereignfy, obey his laws and his will, and pay him taaceSi Imt : i 
who are 0re^ in origin, religion, and race, devoted heart and sonl to 
Iheh ancient oonntiy. The Arabs inhabit Arabia. Bat we hi^ 
feUow-oittseiis, JVenoh like ourselves, who are nevegthelesa AinhSi ^ ^ 
What are the secret ties which unite these scattem populations 
and render them capable of common action? So far as regard 
the lay popnlalion, it would seem aa if there were nothing but . : 
oommon traits, common aspirations, common longings Idr dbmi^ 
nation or revenge. Their reli^ons communities have more 
hesion. We see them, live with them, and know them not. AM*^ 
el-Kader came too soon for them. They only see the conquest of ; 
Algeria ; now that Europe is overrunning Asia^and AMea, they 
jperoeive that for the ancient world the question is-^To be or ixot to 
be ? While the scene of the world’s action is enlaiging, and takh^ 
in a larger number of nations, relations between the conquered p^p|& 
are being secretly revived, and the new intercourse is kept up tiy ^ie < v 
agezjjpy of the religious corporations. Everything in the ]^t ji 
asleep; nothing is dead. Be on your guard agunst the awidEemng. 
Befl^, above all, that if behind the cnitain which to^ay hides hnoin 
us the great movements which are coming — if behind this cnrlnliiL 
there are savages, theie are also two or three rivilisatioiis of immense 
antiquity, ready to reconquer their ancient glories, and aU ^e more 
formidable that after long resistance they have now oondescended to 
use the weapons acquired from us. China has only to open her ports 
to become formidable at a stroke. Beware I The histcny of Europe 
is now and must for a long time be tiie histoiy of Asia and Africa. 

It is proposed to att^ the D^ishes — ^their convente, tshrik 
saered city, their army. Who knows who may take up the challsugs ? r 
population of an Abyssiiiian village ? Simply the commnal^ ^ 
Aocuatomed as we are to our Uwn monns* 
terii» and monks, we do not sufficieutly remember the Temp^airs, 
f ; mr the Knights JerUialeni and Malta. We think of theoi as 
prniimed for e^ disappeared from our CStnreh; 

but they are to bu foond in the The strake whudi 

you deal at one cd this Ua^^^^b^ will rerim it. You begin 
contest against Hby wakening it Yoa ejjm 
i^threa; lud nm the march agiuiurtl y^ 

^fchMiBvmd.'^U:: -.' 




"■ t Ao -iitoli" «zijg^nte; ' T '^Sn vailr . . 

iasamdam 18 oortKm l,wiU not jgo so £ar aBtoidlrm liMt'it » 
i only aamt l^at it ia pcmibie. Thu time ndlto 

to tiiO' riflk^ 

Nothing ia Teady, ndb even the ooatnbhtaon of ea^ ndapfi in Mn 
or in motuy. ^liona steriing, enon^ 
or^iton, m be eaten tip by the Ohristian army aa i ; 
a^m^^; ; twenty-fire thousand Egyptians* anned :; 

aitil drilled would be a mere squad against 1h<aie million 

of waapdi. EaoaticiBm would be kindled among these aamd*8alri^^^^> 
wbtdd yim find^ yonr army? Yonr soldiers are ^lilosi^hbrs^v 
civiUai^ Ton have more guns than the eaen^ $ 

tli^ hare faith and fnry^ Your convictions and your reasoidnga may 
anstam yon at first ; but when great nations shall rise up and tush 
transports of enthusiasm to which you are howadi^ 
of yonr philosophers, for that which gives them i 
Joeoe ih ordinary enconntera will then bring them nothing but weak* 
heas. With a Godlees army one may conquer Madagascar, but one 
oannot fight a wodd. 

Thhi wion of a grand final war has oocnrred to some minds. We 
live in a time when we must expect the impossible. Fear has also 
been fislt, though in another order of ideas, of an agitation caused or 
pridonged by the English, We are passing from tragedy to comedy; 
but in the domain of history the two come close together. 

Why, men ask, do the English want this expedition ? In order to 
make ^emselves necessary for a long rime to come. Their interest, 
riien^ lies in prolonging the war. There are only three pCestble 
which it may take — a general conflagrarion, a raid, or a 
'vbnig agitation. Of a bonfiagrarion 1 have just spoken. A raid ia 
: :j[M likriy. It is not easy to carry oat among a people like rim 
Bmviah^ We know nothing of them, except that they are divided 
into howling and dancing Dervishes. Both are fine soldiers. Yon 
may overwhelm them by numbers, but it is in vain : they will 
up ag^, for they do not fear death. Your raids are but riotocisa 
Cf a day. l%e natural result of the olgect which the Englirii have bk 
view ia a They need it, and they will have ftl; 

X humbly apele^^ the English diplomatiate ; but tlita iiianf 
rim Ohahnbl to our accommodating Ministers who 

Alton, but had a strong inteiM 

eatcMng him, kept two packs of people employed upon him 

>-*4 paldc of barked at him^ and a pack of * neiJotia- 

tdm who tre^^ him with confidences and promises. 1 did nob 
believe in the dnplioify of our Miiusters, and I do nc^ M 
of the JBnglirii* But I mnat be frank, and I therefm' daw^^ 
xnovementa of pablio opiUloA even in ita eocinvaganeea* ^ ; ^ 

There is a Uastain art of fighring an enemy, and idi ena^ time 
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} inaaiag^g^^^ « 

' perlod;tilie advaatages and favonrs of his oommaad, IMi art is not 
the serrioe of j^n & lesnlt aMy be fappnght 

% ;the xiafnir^ coarse of flra^ wilboi^ nse^of sdol^^ 

\ l&eqpmtly have agitations on yonr frontiers which are neither. fietllKHis 
V ^TfMsibhs, btrt art pi^sitiient ; idikh dp not break the xtst of jfoiir ? 
jyQh^^ to keep thmgs on a war fiaotmgn fhe 

Bervishes mold seecn to be created expressly' to give the oppoitnnily C 
Jcff a loD^ marked ^ not a few sangnimi^ toige 
going So fcw^as extermination. They are ferociohs ; they are ted^^ 
in a hand'^ho^hand straggle ; bnt they are not strong iiunmbers or 
arms. Even in case of a general rising, I shonld call 'them weak In ^ ^ 
numbers, because they have no cohesipn. The Marabouts have nothing 
in common with the fetiBh-worshippers of Madagascar. 

Buddhism and Mahometanism differ profoundly from each other. 
The Dervishes operating in Upper Egypt would? have for, aPes 
Abyssinians^ who are Christians, and for enemies Egyptians, whp sro 
Moslems. They would recruit more marauders than fanatics. On 
the other hand, of marauders and criminals there would be plenty. 
They would come from all religions and all countries. The inanugent 
force would be constantly renewed. 

There was a brief moment when it seemed that the BMitii ipiir 
would become a diplomatic question. Since the Britiidli Govmune 
spoke of 15,000 men and two millions sterling, it was thought tha4» ; 
^ey had made a careful estimate of the course and x^banc^^ the 
war. The two millions could only be granted by consent of thd Bowers 
who had guaranteed the Egyptian Debt and who were inpresmilM 
a oonnoil. It was possible to act diplomatically upon thiE opiUU^ . 
to dispute the reasons with England herself, and in other ways to jwo- 
tect Egypt Bustia and France, taking a good stand, have great 
power in a discuseion. The illusion was soon over. What England 
wills, to do her justice, she wills with vigour and zesolittipn. Ehe had 
bjafove her, on one tide, the Frauoo-Eussian Union ; on the other, Pa 
T^ The general situation of Europe was 

tiae Egyptpn qaestion as in a xnirror. But there was Pis twofold 
diffefence--^tbat England had taken her course, and that in a nmting 
votes ina coated with<^ rofea^noe to forces behind 1lhei^:% 
pat the plan of pis war is due to King 
^ be I ap glad it It is natural that it ship^ll^^ 

come from Pe K^ Pat England 

piiated it She has taken Pe respontibili^ of It too : 

Frenoe would bnathe more freely if she knew Pat Ipgiailwl PmI <mly 
agoeptod, and not mitiated, tlw propewd» > 

.Iji Pisfent period, which 1 would <wU Po 
the questloii, Pe Cabinet td Bt. JomeS' s Jbnnd pMSSEnoe of ; 

ILBrnthelat AlPoogh fbe tomoeil of M. BwrP^ was an iaeiisBl 
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of only BaoOBdftiy importaiioe in ihe n^fOfaationB, ift hM been treated, 
eapeoially in Tasao^ aa momentoiu. It was bzoogiit about bf n note 
paUidied bj teio.HaTaa Agency, wbiob obTionalj oame from M.Beitbelofc 
' ' bl T- ftotfr - 

my out beoaoae they wm displeUed, 

upon: ftii fmto rntb aome violence. Th^ have aocoa^ it of wai» of I 
taoA & fteti ib «aa a mistake, and that was all. Soiib say that onr t 
: ^ .mistakes : in appointing If. Bartfaek^ a 'r. 

dieihist, Fofe^ ; in letting him publish the n<^ ; imd irhen 

they diamisaed in replacing him by M. Bourgecns, irho was ror 
aponmtite ^ only for the note but for all H. Berthelofs efmduot. 

I r^y do Aht know what the first objection means, if. Sertbelot , 

: mo dool^ m a chemist, and a great chemist Therefore, they say, he 
to have been Minister of Education. But why ? The Education 
M ^pumwr is not Minister of Chemistry. Had M. Goblet^ M. Barthdemy 
da St M. Bibot, M. Spulier, M. Ferry, spent their lives 

1^^ In what respect were they more competent than 

M; Bd^elot? Is it that M. Berthelot had directed all the Ibroes of 
his mind to ohemiday ? On the contrary, he is a Hellenist, a man of 
erudition, and more than that, he has very definite ideas on philosophy 
and paU;^ 08 . This chemist was a personal friend of M. Eenaa, with 
whotu^ it snppbse, he did not pass the time in chemical discnssionB. 

M. Bibelot's note was an imprudent stop, because it was published 
withotel eonsultteg Bussia, our ueoessmy ally, and because it haughtily 
refesed what; was certaitt to be presently acoepted. That provea thi^ 
Beithelot has not the ways of diplomacy ; not that he does not 
: poMate BB spirit. It has bemi alleged that he was right in all that he 
aaid^^^l^ in saying it It is also said that he com^ains of 

Bourgeois. M. Bourgeois disowns the note ; it is clear, therefore,’ 
;:;:1tihat h^ did not dictate it ; but it may well be that he exchanged ideas 
V 11 ^ M. Bmthelot similar to those expressed in the note. Some say 
it w to make him successor to M. Berthelot^ because he 

was the real Minister, while M. Berthelot only held the title. No, it 
in ia^ Bourgem may have agreed with M. 

my pBift, I think he^ j; but he did not guide him or impbie his will 
; upon Idsil. M. Beithel^ for all his apparent mildness, has m wlU^^ 
df His fault lay in speaking too loudly 

and too soon. 

For the present we must await events. Probably the Tri|de Ai&moe ^ 
will be somewhat strengtheDed and revived by this Itmidept. ll^ ' 
will bt in aome deg^ jeeaimated and conaoled; Enssia and Awtee ; 
wi& loae ainne little authority. EngUmd will refeum to her attitade of < 
haughty iaolation. She alone can galn*-^— and she may gain mabh^ :^ 
foomthe empeditum agaimtt^^ Derviehee; riie akme haa the ohenoee- 
' ot^09ai foctam*^ You may oongratnlato your et atee mm u.:::- . 



EGYPT AND ISRAEL. 

J 


E ver since tlie days of Ensebiiis the relation of Jewiifti ttid 
Egyptian history has been sought for and studied. Theories 
innnmerable have been started, hsYe satisfied their adherents^ and 
haYe fiftUen to the ground because based on hopelessly izia^iiate 
evidence. When the real history of Egypt began to be os^ in 
this century, great were the hopes of its connection with the^ feadliar ; 
ttory of the Old Testament. But few and late were the polutB iaf 
contact which could be solidly established. Kecho, Tirhakfl^ So^ 
Shishak were identified, but little of their doings in Bslestine am 
recorded. Of Shishak, the list of conquered towns showed many 
names known in Palestine, but no Jerusalem is amongst them, and the 
supposed kingdom of Judab ” is now known to refer to a snmll village^ 
Tehndf belonging to the king. This year another oonneotion has 
been Iband, in a part of a list of towns conquered Tirhakah ; but 
these are only borrowed from the lists of Tabutmes m., and thus 
here again there is no trace of the kingdom of Judah or Israel. So 
that we may ehortly say that, although the geography of Pidesline hni^^^^^ 
been illustrated by the monuments, yet absolutely not a trace 
Israelites or Jews has bemi disooves^ in any form on the monnmentt. 
In Btgyjt is &r less gratifying than Assyria, where ttstot 
aooeants of Ae wars with both tlm kingdoms of Palesiane bawfi Men : 
''rssoyhped* ■ ^ 

, attempt Was to obtain scmm trace of the te 

in Egypt^ Sjm in the which they ooPhpiii^ 

tnnately* only the sites of temples and fortressn, oSbigM ty the 
.fitoiasnt SS^pfcuus, can be m sobmitta^ir lie- aamination. • 
j^oHubly some obsme little siliages or settlement 4B%ht have shown 
the ibmign settlers. iJBnt, as fetf aii dlligaiit r ese ar ch • 
went in timt diistri^ Idie gebgvapiqr jdone ; Pithom sad 



«is ial® tasiifiiEiii 

Goillw wm idetktifiad, axif 

wiw M mnoh ^ tiiA tek as 
5 kw beea lio iriio6 in to fihow lifaat iligf 

«rer eziated. Had we no other matenal, 
peiDt^^^t^ as the Jews 

woild, BO lar ae the evid^ of Hgypt eaiim 

Thia luiwever, a<^d grotmd has heesi reacked^ thoDgh whitlitr 
It lead we cannot yet see. An inseriptibn spedfioall^ naming 
libe pecfdb-^ and reoording thdir defeat by King Merenptah, 

the son the Great, has given us at once the only B^ptiaa 

meixtm and the earliest certain allusion to imy hirti^ 

eoniMitaiMi wiW on any monument or recxttd ontidde of 

Zaud cm my arriving in Egypt, M. de Mbrgtai, the 

Diveolxv of the Department of Antiquities, most cordially agreed to 
my being permitted to excavate an important district at ISiebea, oon*- 
M the royal funerary temples. This permission was 

perhaps Ihe most important granted to any student since the restrio-^ 
on misoellaneons digging; and the acceptance of such foreign 
ocM^eamtion with the Franeo«Egyptian Administration of AntiquitieB 
is ^e generous policy of a strong man, who is so successful himself 
SB to have no room for petty jealousies. Three months of excavaft^n 
in thu ground brought to light the sites of four royal temples hitherto 
quite unknown — ^those of Amenhotep II., Tahutmes IV., Tausert, and 
&ptah, dating from about 1450 to 1150 b.c. ; another temple was 
identified as belonging to Merenptah, and two others already knovm— 

: of Bameses the Great — ^were fully explored and fresh 

^rrmnitB obtained. With six of these temples we are not here oonoemed ; 
jbnt that of Merenptah oontrined the historical prize of the year. 

When Merenpt^ came to the throne he found the kingdom of 
E^pt paralysed 1^ foreign intrusion. The long reign of abdy-six 
Bameses U. (whom we take at his own 
Great had been mainly spent in 4^ 
tJnliSbB kings, Thothmes 1. and IIL, the saomid 

BamesM haid abandoned active life, and for thirty ctf Ibrty^^iy^^ 
xested OB a Making reputation. When the thirteenth out of hia 

found almost hal|^ the ccm^ 
of the lil]yaii 

ioia jdwa^ becm 1^ The energies of the Oountiy wtam 
ri^&isd to tbi^ men and means for public woriai 

Wins riot to W had, were expeuBive Inxuiist - b^ 

. Meieiq|riah:Btde;va& that iw 

"aa4 ws m not fabriw'lt^ so much 

BBOSt bastiario nriifimnea to the Bplendid week cf Ms pgsdscsiBCWB. 
WiMHEB Ssfy Ly^lrnd pioBa^ .>W B tors d the nmn^ 




ttlid edited tdie ineeriptl^ of part kingB^ Meienpiah wiifiiUy 
dertmyad md defei^^ ecnlptaree to the eeke of 

i&e tudest ik>iiHQ6to^atte find Art when he 

2^aired to bniJd h^ (as emy kmg did, in ocder that 

hit jw donU^ wcrtlu|^ beifi^ 

death), he set it jtirt : one of the most extensiTe a&d'ma^pbifioetkt 

boildings then standiii^^ and proceeded to destroy that to 
Amenhrtep IS^ b.c.), who was, perhapi^ to 

snmptnoas of Egyptian monarchs, had left a glorions mondihcait to 
his toertMiaaiple, the only sign of which usually seen is to pair nl \ 
^/,*«dQ8Bi, so celebrated as the Colossi of the plain of Theto. These stood < 
^fore the entrance, and far behind them stretched oosra and haUsy to 
l^anty and size of which we can imagine from to contemporary temple 
of Lnxbr. - Most brilliant statnary adorned the stmotnre, and ah ayenne 
of immense jackale^the sacred animal of the god of to deadr^led 
up to the entrance, like the rams, each gnarding a statue of the king, 
in the avenues of Kamak. All this was standing intact whch to 
ruthless Merenptah cast envious eyes on the material. The strtheB 
were first smashed to pieces, and laid down for the fonndattos of to 
temple; fveiy portable block of sculpture was carried almy tp rninf 
sphmxes were broken up, or laid in pairs, bead to tail, under a 0olaxni|> 
a stele was trimmed down to go under another column; 
blocks were taken and laid face down for the foundations of 
their brilliant sculpture — as fresh as when first cut-being nto visibiie 
below them ; the jackals of the avenue and their bases were spfit iato 
slices, and laid down in the ground. In every direction it is osly too 
plain that the great temple was completely cleared of all that ito 
portable, to form the foundations; while the walla were built of to 
great blocks of Amenhotep's masonry, and to brick etoeHtonbers 
show his stamp <ni the mud bricks. 

And# idl this destruction — as bad as anything ever done by Turk or 
Pope-^here was one block whidi almost defied injury. For a grto 
aooouttt of his religious benefactions, Amenhotep III. had selected a 
splendid abb of black syenite, pauetrated with quartz veins, Xt sfeobS 
10 feet fi inches high and 5 feet 4 inches wide, while its thickness of 
IB intoB of sudb a tmigh material prevented its sufieiihg 
fall. It is ^ largest st^e igneous rock known, and was jpto 
% jiM* on its exquimtely fiat faces. The cbrt^ of / 

Ainmito^ IVv l^ tp his eramng the figures of the gqd Amrtib tod 
1 ^^ But Sety I. piously re^engravad boA to 

mne and insonptto, ai^ added tot ** the lestoratioii ol^ to 
• xtort wiis x^e by ^ty) for his father Amssl** This 

to to face dfi hb was srt into : 

the hisck of it thus atom was engii^ with a scene 
tdatoitoi inacnptiaa of Merenptalu It was afterwaids 






co2OTJkEPoitkiiir/’jt^^ 

ilk ":';^i9]pliB; . ..: . 

giot^ one small chip.. !nie am^iit 

ikaeidp^k^ prosed^ OinA idde a3oi^ cdiii^ 

IsiiiuB nca^ tf^oo aa 

J^iiig ill tempto of Am6Dh0li6{»,,md both 

iabont 6000 Ingna. The condiUbo. of it is petfeotf not a single mga 

is defaoed:^^^ B(^eB m oov^lk^y i^^ 

igiuw «B finiiih aa when cut, and tlie painting cai the soene of 

Mer^ptah laid 4 m yesterday^ 

We to the translation of this itUKsription of 

Merenptah, wtr^ is thns rendered by Mr. Griffith. The ea^er part 
deals ^ lepelling of the Libyan inTasion : 

‘Peotocjol. 

Tear 5^ month of Epiphi, 3rd day under the majesty of the Homs, the 
^ exalted in truth, the king Beloved of Amen, Ba-en-ra (Ram of Ba)^ 

" .p eon of the Sun Mery-en^Ptafa (Beloved of Ptah), Hotep-her-maat, there was 
magmfied valour^ was exalted the soimetar of Horus the mighty bull who 
smites the nine bows (foreigners); and bis name was placed for eternity,, and 
his vietoeies are spoken of in all lands, every land sees theny and the 
benefit is granted to be realised from the victories of him, even the king 
Merenptah,* the bull lord of valour, who slaughters his enemies, fair of 
face, the ram of valour when he charges. 

The Deliverance. 

The sun has come clearing the storm that was over Kemt (Egypt), 
eausing Ta>meia (Egypt) to see the beams of Aten (the radiant sun), a 
mountain of copper (a great weight) has fallen from the neck of the people ; 

V; he gives breath to the living who were stifled, he washes the heart of Ha>ha- 
J' pt^ (Memphis) from their enemies, causing Ptah Tanen to rejoice over his 
Ides, opening the gates of the walls that were fast>closed, cai^ng his 
temples to receive their daily supplies. 

Defeat OF THE Libyans. 

King the One who establishes the hearts of hundreds 

thwiiiiwde w millions^ the breath enteie the nostrils of those who see 

lum who Imw the land of Zahi (Phoenicia) in his duration of life,'r<^he 

vfbo in the hearts of the Mashawasf^ (Maxyes of 

H. A^rice)^W w^ the Lebu (Libyan) people to retreat when it 

invaded great terror in the hearts of Ihe land 

Egsrpt. Their outposts that they (Lebu) had pushed forward they left 
thent^m rear flight), their feet did not stay but fledV l%ey 
' Abjuadii^^ their arebei^ and tbe^ bows, the heart of thdr sirift onhe WM 
weaey down their tents and cast them t^ 

* The foil double nsmei^ as first stated here, ie iiivrn in the piaoos whms We 
npsat the portloa Menoptab," by wbioh the lung is usually knowe. 



^ Jam ISRAEL 

^ vile aiid oveHIbrom ckUil of ^ Iiebti nwf vj gidoe of ni^t^ 

BO plume ion Ids head, he ran awaj od bis feet^ his ifoia«a 
ws^ captiued bef €9?6 his fscsi the com of his food ivse tahefB^ 

#ater to cairj to mal^ ThO fa^ hii hiE;s(dii<^ 

him, each of his officers was flghtiDg Ids fellow, tehts w 
ashes, and ail his gp^ became the food of the asmy. Evety one in his 
oountiy was ashantedv he bid himself ; an evil fate deprived him of the 
plumes, add all o| his city said of him, ** He is in the power of the Gods 
the Loii^ of Mmphis/V The tjord of IB^pt has made his name aoeursad, 
Maury (the Lilian king) is an abomination to Memphis, and jhls fam^ 
one aft^ nn^hmr for ever. Ba-en^ra is set to pursue hhi childr^; 
Meren^»tah is appointed as a fate to him. . ^ 

BeJIEOTION of XiVBU. 


He has become as one smitten, a proverb to the Lebu ; one troop says to 
another among his mighty men, ** Such has never happened to us sihoe the 
time of Ra.'^ Each ancient tells to his son, Woe is to the J^bu, they 
have ended their life, one cannot walk in the country, their going lias been 
taken from them in a single day, the Tahennu (N. Africans) have been 
burnt up in a year, Sutekh has turned his back upon their chief, their 
settlements have been captured by him; it is good to hide, one is safe in 
the dungeon.*’ 

Safety op Egypt. 


The great Lord of Egypt is mighty, and victory belongs to him ; he who 
receives his battle-charge has no heart left, he who enters his boundaries 
desires not to see the morrow. Verily Egypt hath been since the gods, it 
is the one daughter of Ea, and it is his son who is on the throne of the god 
Shu, son of Ra. The heart cannot devise evil against its peofde, the eye of 
every god watches against its injury; she (Egypt) it is that captures the 
rear of her enemies ; a great wonder has come to pass in Xa-mera (Egypt) 
, causing that her hand should take him (the Libyan) as a prisoner. 


Divine Accusatiok and Judgments. 

By the order of the god-like king, justified against his enemies before Ha» 
Maury (the Libyan), he who did evil, is accused to every god that is in 
Memphk, he has been judged in On (Heliopolis}, the company of the 
convicted hhn as a malefaetor for his misdeeds. The Universal Lend has 
stud, ** Give Bcimetar to my son the true of heart Merenptah, tho itdor 

in Memphis; let On be av^iged, let the cities that were shut up be thrown, 
open ; him set free the multitudes that are imprisoned In every place 
him give the tomples ; let him cause incense 

hefoFe the God ; let him cause the nobles to bring offerings in ^leir Bands ; 
Jet M go through their cities with prayese to the Lorda 

saying, ^ Grant to him long life like 
Ba» Uiay he avthge all is w»mg of every oountiy-* Egypt he an 
Ishhritimoe for him and for bis descendants for ever^ for his strength is in 







rebel, came te violate the irollB oi the kiiig ; hw(Ba) wh»iM its lord aroee, 
and his eon in his stead the Icing Merenptah^ And Ptefa said, ** lUbya is 
ooUected, its wideedneM shall rettum upon its head, give him (the Libyan) 
into hand of Merenptah, cause him to vomit what he^Ui su^liewed 
like the devburii^ Behold tW swift o^o da^ the 

swift, thou shalt catch him and know his m%ht« it is Amezk 
qUer him ^th 1^ hand, for he hath ordained feat his Kd in Bnincmt-r^the 
king Ikleres^i^^ great gladness shall come to Bgyph - 


Hejoicing OF 'Egypt.. 

Joy shall com^forth in the cities of Tamera, they shall tell cf the yiobortes 
made by Iderenptah upon the Tahennu. How doth it (Egypt) loye the 
How is the king magnified amongst. the gods! iKow 
4^: it adozc its master ! And the peopled babbled, ** Oome and walk afar 
da the Toad, for there is no fear in the hearts of men.” The garrisoned 
forts are a^ndoned ; the walls are thrown open ; the messengers leap over 
the hattiements of the wall, and cool themselves from the sun until the 
guards awake j the police lie in slumbers on their beats ; the Bedawln of 
the marshes desire to pasture the herds, abandoning the cattle .raids ; no 
marauders cross the flood of the river ; there is no shout of the sentinel in 
the night, “ Stop 1 behold thou one comes, one comes in the name of others 
(with the wrong watchword) ; be good enough to go,” There ai-e no cries 
of men, One has been robbed.” For the cities are established again anew ; 
he who jdoughs for his harvest, he will eat it. 


Teitjmph of Meiienptah. ' 

For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change ; he was born as the. fated 
means of revenging it, the king Merenptah. Chiefs bend down, saying, 
“ Peace to thee ” ; not one of the nine bows raises his head. Yanquish^ 
dte the Tahennu (N. Africans) ; the Khita (Hittites) are quieted ; rava^d 
is Pa-kanana (Kanun) with all violence ; taken is Askadni (Askelon ?) ; 
eeis^ in Eiumel; Yenu (Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as though it had 
Bjot emsted ; the people of ybihaal is bfojled, it hath no bbsb; Syria 
^ widows of the land of Egypt ; all lands together are in peace. 

Eret^ ^ was a marauder hath been subdued by the king 
who gives life like the sun every day. 

^ separation into sent^oes or 

gra^s ; and the titles of the sections are added here to rendw the 

^ 

Acoonnt of libyan campaign that we have here agrpes clos^y 
with the lob;^ Bt(n;y an insciiption at Karnak/^^^^^^ 

eaid ttmt the lils^aih Harmai% m of 
tribjpi^ that have been iA^ified witK^eople of 
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^ load 4]^'' Wer' 

Aj^emd io a dn^iun to Merto;^K wd bidesred jk^ tliem. 

Tke chief fldd» ai^ the Egyptian tcibk his ffllveir and 'j|(oId, and teasels 
of brass, his wives’ cmaments, his ihranes^ W weapons, and 
all things whioh he had bronght. About 16,000 of the invadera were 
dlaizi,;end 9^^ swords were t^en, 

alb^Snth bzexr, horses, Ac. The spoUs were gold ah4 silv^ 

vessel^ BW(S^ cniiaas^ and varions vases, 3134.’ li|[iegr^8et 

fire to th^ t^ the booty. Thu war is bi&e ^ 

great^ &^^^ of the early civilisation of Eoxbpa^ , 

as |t shbWthe wealth and arts of the sonth Eozop^ lifs^ft 
tlme^ Thongh we do not get farther details of tibio Lilyan possesdems 
in tin dew tablet, yet there is a curious light on the pnfalio o|nnion 
in Libya, hnd the dejection caused by the defeat. The brethren of 
the h^g eager to slay him were probably the allied chiefs of other 
races ; and Libyans seem to have lost heart entirely, by the* e^peech 
put into ^e mouth of an old man, about the>^ insecurity of tibeir limd 
and thO need of hiding. Within a generation they had renewed their 
strength, and were again bitterly defeated by EameseslII. The tr|d 
scene in' heaven, where the king accuses his enemies before the ^bds, 
and nseeives their divine commission, is a bold stroke of mets^oi^ 
which .even an Egyptian scarcely ventured on ^again. And the 
account of the security of the land is picturesquely given by sbow^g 
the Complete relaxation of discipline. The idea of an army kept at 
a constant pitch of efficiency was as foreign to the Oriental in those 
days as it is at present. 

Lastly, we come to the most important passage of all to our ..vie^B. 
This recital of the conquests of the king passes from libya to Syiria,' 
and refers to a war of which very few traces have yet been recovered. 
BegipiuQg with the Hittites in the north, the king next names Ba- 
kanana, yhich was a fortress of the Canaanltes; this appears most 
likely to be the modem Deir Eanun, five miles south-east of 
pr ^^ !the village Kana, a little further south-east. Next isomes 
As^dni, which is not known in tbis form ; and perhaps by «iriir :0ft 
the ^gn for that of I it should read Askalni or Askriom 
following name of Kazmel is also unknown; and here again 
lik^y error o^he sculptor may have confused two bird hieiQglypiiics, 
cK» tbst ft shomd^^^i^ Easal, the andent Chesulloth or mod«ra -lkMil 
initbe ^ain of Esdrselon, tMrfoen miles north-east Of. Taanacli: 
¥enti of I^^ Amu, ^nerally agreed to be YainA, east^ 

of peiqile Of 

which is thns placed in ooxmectlon with the aocib Of Pafortipe. 
Thegt were spoiled, aad bad no seed. This has jnsfe* tihe safoe iaiige' 
# bring geueninf ns^ te seed^^ 

osiii, i&d for popteri^Tk M^ we ^ *^jkb» .ned d^ 

■ :> ■■ .v, , . ‘v ■ ■ 



VBBemblaiiiMf ui4 thepiiB faen ia view was that as Tearad ia *^ ‘tlie ;; 
■owing of G^'^lM yesmblMice ^YaiTMl SugiBlosI^ 
who were sovW hj theiz* god had np tted left tb sow. l^Eohiddy 
v ^ea^^ name owing to of ita haniMta in Hit 

plain ^ a ^nhe sowing. ;That the nimie beiro is 

that ^ the p^le Israel, and not pi miy 

writi^ cd liNwith^ and by its Wng W ^ 

ffdijm da^vo^lier nam^ here, which ^are those of ^abes;^ 
djiia hat beoomie as widows of the land of E^ypt, a phwi^ 
Mthenififfidhl^ . nmless there be a confusion , between *' of ^ wd *‘in,*^ 
Wonld &eii allow it to refer to the Syrian woosien beir^ taktm 

^ Whi^ ira come to consider the historical setting “ Z^ael being 
:SppUed withont^^iedd/^ there are at least five different views pdistble. 

. these is more likely cannot be decided as yet ; atgnn^nts 

ap^ from delib|rating on it which may help toi,. dear the 
monnmental evidence will be needed 

befwweo^ 

^ first and most obvious view may be that it refem tp' the 
cg’iressioii 'of the Israelites in Egypt. As Merenptah is 
thenffht to be the^Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose father commanded 
^ destruction of the male children, iBrael being spoiled so ^ that 'it 
ha^ no seed might be taken as a reference to this edict. But agdnst 
thk^ iS ' the placing of the reference between the mentibn of 7enu 
(o# Yhnnh, near Tyre), and the condnsion that Syria is widowed. 
This S^ ^bat the Israel here referred to were already in 

Syna; and it would be hardly possible that after reoitiug. the Syrian 
towns, he ^ould turn to a Syrian people in captivity in Egypt, and 
: toen; 0 osid]ide with naming Syria as a whole. Yet the chance of this 
balanced against the possibilities of the other views.. 

5 , (&) The next view may be that this refers to the twelve tribek’ in 
after the Exodus. Were there any trace of an Ei|y|^ian' 
Book of Judges we might readily grant tbts, l|jat 
turmoil with local rulers arouxid, there is no tra^ xA Ike 
reilnrda o^ north of any EgyptUu mfiu^to | had ' 

l^to^va M thenjn Palestine, they would Im^ 

and the se^ral subseqimui oampil^tiis df' 
Bametos over mndi of the oom^.^ ffVia 

uuy such attaoks^ tovongty shciirk 

inyadon^^O^ Oanaan was sabseqaent to the last Bamesside os#ps^fn« : ^ 
Pto so laf what k kways' tacitly supposed, that 

tbatof ^ tie dssbendaiitB of Israel m J^estw thdr 

■ugtotton to l^yj^ Slid the invasiop of whiob^ is |o fully ■ 

xtotodbd, {isud with bno ' 
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[f .(DOthcii^^ bretlpLrea olT of Aitr^ «lf^KMh, m dayen 

BaiijiMxim of Gideoa-^are not putioiilari/ likelj to 

, occaAioas, and liefer , to bavo iiAd fbiiuif 

differences aiid to Saob a “ afciff-neckedi. and toboUiooB *' 

people ixmid^ m together for many centanea,; and m^ate 

to and Iro as one split bemg liMy' ta Vi^^ \ 

^ ' 0 t)^ B ihat a part» ^ itus 

ramained behind In Bii^aadlie when the others went down into £^[ypt. 
That they roamed as noniads prer the whole country is implied by 
their wa^idew from Hebron up to Shechem,-a]|d .on to D 
v furfchar : n the edge of the fertile plain *of E^ra^^ 

' zxxvii. 14-17.) It is likely that the famine w^d not be to v 
severe in that region as it was nearer to the rainless !pgypt» and 4t. 
would be . very possiUe that some branches might remain in the 
while the others emigrated. ■: . ■ 

(d) Another possibility is that a part of the Israelites in Egypt may 
have gone, back again into Canaan soon afteiathe faimne. That they 
travelled there readUy is scggeBted by the burial oSdaoob to ICi^ 
pelah (Gep. 1. 13) ; and there is absolutely no evidence that; they ^ 
remained in Egypt until the Exodus. That there was a contlnnity of 
tradition in Palestine daring all the Egyptian period is strongly shown. 
Not only was the cave of Maohpelah known, but the burial place 
which Jacob bought in Shbchem is also said to be known (Joiii 
32). : How many Australians or Americans would know it th4 Ahsento ! 
of piptures how to identify ground bought eight genemtions ^i^a in^ 
England ? Can we suppose that the hostile inhabitants of ^altotine 
wopid maiatain such inconvenient traditions, and obligingly tell-^to; 
a race who capie to destroy them — what rights the iiivadbrs legally 
had ? Snch an assumed knowledge of the old landmarks starpngly 
indicates that some of the family remained, or soon returned, to keep 
up the local knowledge : and so far either of toe hypotheses e or d is 
supported. 

. ; There is yet another possibility of Israelites in Canaan.^ After 

the Ezodns they prospected in the land, they wished to go up tod ^ 
' ocoapy it, and they defeated the Canaanites in the south (Niiio, xzi. 

^ 3)':f toe Itoto the ehd of the wanderings, but it appears 

ftom Hprmah^mg named then to be version of the cto^tot 

to^n th7^^& mv. 43). ^hat a pmtion mify'^bave 

tocto^to to totetoig PIdestme directly seems not to all impossible ; 
tod in revenge to 

toe ;mam body. 

In conaidenng these d^ftrent views, the date ^ 
relation to Egyptian hito^ is a main factor. Tito con«. 

sidersitioa ahpat this is -tlm total absence^of any refSMuf^ to any 
Egyptian invasions ^ Israelite invasidD. Had the 

:.\^/ VOL. LXIX. 2 t . ' ^ . 
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dynasty, m flme mp}^ 

; in tkeOld Testament of the invasion of Bameaei IL, 

eaitond^ oy^ and Galilee; ■# 

Meranptah wkidt crashed ** ihe people of Jsrael *^4 cd ^e invasion o£ 
Bau.eaes III., whiidi went tfaTongh ^ 

silence about these etriking wars makes it extremely di^cult to supH- 
poae that the invafiio& of Canaan oceniv^ until aC^ cf 

Bataeses III. But the brief period thus 1^ for the age of the Judges 
la generally supposed to be a difficulty in placing the Exodus so late. 
It "u impbe^ to enter on the details ; suffice to say that 

by ast^cehoniiM festivals the reign of Merenptah b fixed ^.«»boiit . 

^ that the histpi^ of the Egyptian klfigs 

him and Sbbhak well agrees with this date within a few years ; 
thht the genealogies of the Levites agree also within a few yean of 
ths si^ni interyai ; and that 4he history of Judges, when carefsilly 
Separated into its triple strands of north, west, and ea8t,*(diows a 
: complete history of each division of the country, covering just about 
the nme period as indicated by each of the other methods. We are 
thus led to see that there is nothing , inconsistent with hbtory in 
laming the Exodus under Merenptah, as is usually supposed ; and 
that so there remains no difficulty in accepting the obvious condusiofn 
that tbe last Egyptian raid was over before the twelve Tribes entered 
Palestine in a body. 

Such a position of affairs leads us to reject the hypothesb which 
1 have stated ; and the order of the inscription makes a also very 
unlikely. It b, then, to one of the hypotheses of a split Israel that 
we must rather lean ; and of these the continuity of tradition in 
Palestine favours c or d. « 

There is also another consideration. The name of the city Jezreet is 
evidently important, the whole fertile plain of Esdraelon being named 
from it. Yet we cannot, for two reasons, take tbe city of Jezreel 
as bmng the reference intended by Merenptah, first,- because the 
niime is written with s, not z, and, secondly, because it is not a 
city was destroyed, but a people that were left without seed. 
Yet it in not impossible that in Jezreel we have the capital of a 
northerti Ibianeh of Israel tihat did not go into Egy pt, this name having 
bem adopt^ as a play u|^ the race-name of Isra^; that su^ a 
Wsitoh, survived, as we see Jesreel^the firsj^ city 

of IsBfK^bar (Jos. sis;. 17); and that it afterwards threw off the 
- yoke of Judah an^ became the later kingdom of Israel (of;: which 
; a which differed so largely in ito to^tbns^ 

and ways from its sbnthem neighbours. Sneh a i^ew b 
bility not to be overlooked, and has a certain bbtOti^ 
about it vrhi^^ Which view m taken of ihb^^^ 

new ligte CD Old history 



wlikb tiu> MorliM boob an aatiantai^. 1 bw* here an- 
di^tosxeS to make the etatemeats such as to be as litidb affected as 
poBBiUe by divenae opinioiiB already existing. To those who attach 
the fallest valne to eveiy word of the books of Nambexs, JoBhna,-ibd 
Judges, some of these hypotheses that I have named will be some- 
lAat barde ^ in jtbM hooks a coilecb^ body of 

TariouB records and oral history: and alraady lank tm 
to pat^lr there will not be: mudb to choOm iii the 

probabilitieB on the Biblical side, and .the argument from the dijitea 
of Will have more weight. Far more posfibivi^ 

information before we can place the quefi^on of early ' 

Jewish Wtcn^y m a clear oonneetion with the rest ^ the world. 
But we have now got one firm point in the midst of the great uncer^ 
tainties which have hitherto beset the subjeot. 

Two practical lessons, however, may be clear to the pubdfe : first/ 
that if we are ever to understand history, in the Bible or out of % 
the pick is our instrument and the ruin-mounds are our mafieriaLf 
second, that it is by the exhaustive clearance of small sites which 
can be readily examined that we shall soonest reach our resoltSy 
and leave the less to be destroyed by the ceasdess piandering that is 
always going on. 

W. M. FuNWEas FEiniB. 



ARMENIA AND THE POWERS: 

FROM BEHIND THE SCENEa 


O K the 13 th of last December the BriiiBh Ambaseador at GoUl- 
etafitinople sent Lord Salisbury the following appalling tele- 
gram : 

“ It may be roughly estimated that the recent disturbances have devastated, 
as far as the Armenians are concerned, the whole of the provinces to which 
the achieme of reforms was intended to apply ; that over an extent of terri- 
tory considerably larger than Great Britain all the large towns, with the 
exceptum of Van, Samsoun, and Mush, have been the scene of massacres of 
the Armenian population, while the Armenian villages have been almost 
entirely destroyed. A moderate estimate puts the loss ci life at 30,000. 
The survivors are in a state of absolute destitution, and in many places they 
are forced to become Mussulman. 

** The charge against the Armenians of having been the first to offer 
provocation cannot be sustained. Kon-Armenian Cbristians were spared, 
and the comparatively few Turks who fell were killed in self-defence. 

** The participation of the soldiers in the massacres is in many places 
establish^ beyond a doubt.” 

Four days later the British Ambassador at Vienna handed a copy 
o£ to Count Goluchowski, Minister for Foreign AfiTaixs, 

*f C^unt :M did so, and observed that the de^ Option is doubt- 
less true and very impressive ; but tfiat^ as he hM already stated, 

there is hottiing to be done but to vrait and see if the Sultan will be able to 
earn out his promises and restore order. Bvery kind of admmiition had 
, b^ii glimi to himy and his Excellency did not see what mca*e cotdd be sajd 
;tb him than has been already repeatedly mrged. Intervention of any other 
iiievilably result in the fuxibm ‘ ^saggregatmn ’ of the Ottoman 
Empire. But if Ocmt understonOB the situation, this 

is the last thm^ the Pounsrs desiie. They know that unless the 
^^atest precadtioii# are taken Europe is threaten^ with the re-6peiding 
of the whole Eastern Question. Any further action w3l have the efibct of 
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, it 1 :^ 1 , in fact, ^ apply tit^ fii«zk to the A aataatnqphe 

^oiald ensue productiTe of results which would be infinitely gmve4 • He mu^ 
:herefore maintain that, lamentable as the condilaon ol aifoirs in Anatolia 
ahdoabtedly is, there is nothing whatever to be done hat to give the Sulton 
«he opiKB^anity of doing what he has engaged to do. The prospect is not a 
hopeflU;^/’ 


A. fortnight later the Aufitrian Minister teceiyed M 
IwiTprs : r;. ■ ; -V 


^^His Bhccelleiicy went on to deplore that, beyond making repiesentations y;, 
[to the Siiltan[|Jbhe Powers can do nothing for Armenians, of whom 
^veral thousands may now be computed to have perished ^by violence ; : 
while the rigours of winter, bringing famine, want of shelter &d warmth<^ : 
in fact, destitution in its most appalling shape — ^might be calculated to 
destroy many more before the return of spring.*’ 


This forecast has been too truly ratified by events. There is 
evidence that the number of Armenians massacred in cold bk>pd to 
February was not less than 50,000,* while the addition of thbM 
who perished by famine and cold would raise the figure to little 
short of 200,000. Well might Count Goluohowski describe the 
prospect as appalling. But let us go on with his Excellency's most 
humiliating confession of the impotence of Christendom to stop, or 
even check, this carnival of horrors : 

^ In presence of this heartrending prospect, it is intelligible that numbeni ; 
of humane people are revolted at the idea that Europe is powerless ; and,, 
regardless of consequences, would wish that action should be taken : 
some, or even by one of the Powers, to put a . stop to the extermination <» 
the miserable Armenians. But practical statesmen are bound to consider 
the situation from another staudpoh;«.t.” 

And again the bugbear of the Eastern Qoesldon is conjured up to 
frighten timorous stateamen. But the ghrats of the slaughtered 
Armenians and of the victims yet to follow still haunt his Excellency's 
imagination, and he goes on again in the course of a fortnight to 
disbarden Ids troubled mind to the British AmbasBador^ and to bewail 
tbe impotenoe of E 

“ Count Goluchowaki said that the prospect of the sufiering ^rpi^gh 
which the Annenians have passed, and which they have yet, in all proba- 
bility, to underA is so terrible that pure hiimaDitarianB woidd naturall]^ be 
prone to accuse those, in whose power they believe it to be to prevent au^ ' 

^ is calctt of (Hgnor Mobmo, who condnoted ah indepehdsni ihqiiaSi^ 
of the He attention sot only to the fact, noted f 

testified by the great Powers, that that ebtimate eaibmbee a ; - 
mifitiid to w Import^ coneiaeration that the estimate stops at DeoerabBr, r 

whetw there have been meisKes on a large scale in many other imoeaslaQe then. 
Sir Philip Cntiie’e anggeeiion that the object of the maesaoreB wae to deetvoy the 
■ sttfcnl^ of Catrietieas in the dlatriota to whioh the leferaui -wese- to apply is pmved 
by a recent of the Qxand Yislr to the Bultea. whioh asatnm his Uaiesty that 

' hb mind may now be at ease, ^ dnoe a majority is every wfasce aMtged to the Ifnasai- 
nsn element.*' 



m of lieitfileBS or, at ai^ rat^ oi cg^cal mdiiSla^^ 4 • ■• 

' Ko one oan more dearly than himsalf perceive the horrors of the aitoation, - 
nor feel more acutely , the hittemess of the incapacity of Earope to anu^o^ 

Bnt then it in legidn ! the spedtn QaeBtion, which, 

can only be Iby letting the Saltan go bn with hia^ .M 
«na to of the miserable Armenianii^^ \ 

<3k>luchowsiEi*» h^lesB lament thnt '^l^here ia nothing to be Joflie bat V; 
to wait and aee if the Saltan will be able to cany oat hie promtes ; 

: b^ looks ancommonly like that “ cynical indifEerenoe’^ 

whkih hb patl^tioally disclaims. He knew perfectly well th^ it wes 
. not of power, that prevented the Saltan from (^trying 

oht his promises. For it was the Aastrian Ambassador at Cons^ti- 
as dcyen of tiie Diplomatic Corps, who had, two months 
pitevioady, acxsased the Sal^^ to his face of having ordered the 
not being sincere in his professed desire'' to stop 
Here is the stem message which Baron Oaliee, as the 
acoredited oigan of all the Earopean Embassies, delivered in person 
to the Saltan on November 18, 1895 : 

** tFhe only means af restoring confidence is to put a stop to the massacres, 
«oA»c4 toe ate convinced the SuUctn can do if he is sincere in hie pro/easione. 
It is not lor us to indicate the m^ures to be taken, but we venture to 
make the following suggestions : 

* That the functionaries responsible for the massacres should be 
dismissed. 

« That an inquiry should be held as to the participation of soldiers in 
die outrages, and the guilty be punished. 

‘“That the orders recently sent to the Valis and military commanders 
should be published, and assurances given that jyrevious ordsrs Jtave been 
■canceUed. 

^*^That a Hatt should bo issued by the Sultan ordering his subjects to 
bbey his wishes.’ ” 

Here we have the Saltan himself arraigned at the bar of the Great 
Pdbrem of . Europe as the author of the massacres, and accused in plain 
terms of being insincere in his professions ” of desire to stop them. 
Yet the Aastrian Minister for Foreign Afifairs, with these facts before 
him, says ^^Ihere is nothing to be done but to wait and see if Urn 
Soitmi w3t able to carry otit his promises.” Surely^one need not 
be a pm^ Mbnanitarian ” to characterise diplomab^^ like this as 
^ heartless orotity, or, at any rate, cynical indiderenoe.” I bdie^e 
that die anhds of Christian Europe may be searched in vain far 
amj^t^g so al^<^1y humiliating, so entirely d&graoefttl, as 
. spebtaide of the^^^^^ Powers of Christendolji making so tenible^^W^ 
abensait^n againstra barbarous das]^ who reigns by their su^erahcet < 
- standing Idly by while he goes oid work of 

ea^rmmadon BgihiBt a helpless and ah innoo^t peS^^ 

Spaeth whi^ them with . dik igimbl^ 
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f dng. of th* BmAmb QoMliotai-^ tt'M Mrtaiii ijii'tlMT; ^ 

their crael puaillioiimity ? The event will dbcw whether 
have been wiser to ^asp the nettle firinly inateafl ai Btibkmg It 
with; Eitibpe wonhK;!1^e 

extorted obeAenoe Saltan the finog of a wn)i^' ^ 

the fi^ete pf Europe^ or even of a moie^ them, 
at the Dar&ihellee, with brdets ^ pass in case of continiied oOBtmiifG^ ; 
ron the part of the Salter snffioed. At all evenllv^ ^ 

‘ Ansi^n Gbveiiment at one time an advocate of that cKwraMr; 

polity whidjM^oiint Golnchowflhi deprecated some months afterrmii^^'^ 
The etplahatibn of this volU^fatt may perhaps appear f s we prooee^ 

It happens that 1 have been a good deid behind the scenes in 
matter, and 1 now propose to put the pnblio in possession of the ^ 
salient poihti| of the diplomatic history of the Armenian Qneelion:!: K; 
dttring the last eighteen months. The two volumes of Blue Booha^ , 
vrhioh have bew so tardily published, are necessarily far Ifom ‘ 
complete, and 1 am able, without committing any one, to supply soma 
important omissions. 1 am entirely unconnected with party poUtios ' 
in England^ elsewhere, and have no thesis to maintain. Hy sc^ 
motive is to place the public in possession of the leading facts, leaving . 
them to distribute as they please the blame of mie of the 
tragedies of modem times, a tragHiy which impartial hirtoty wjK 
characterise as the foalest stain as yet inflicted on the chivaliy ai^d 
manhood of civilised Europe. 

The first thing to be noted is . that the massacres which, in 1^^ 
Salisbary’s phrase, have made Europe pale,” ought not to have takem r 
the British Government unawares. They had been carefully prepared 
and organised for more than five years, and the British Ooverhiuenti^ . 
had been duly warned. Early in the year 1890 Colonel Ch^fiUBlde, 
then British Consul at Erzeroum, wrote that the cruelty and outrages 
infiioted on the defenceless Armenians were fostering a spirit of dis- 
Ufidcti<m among the most docile and peaceable of the Sultan’s subjects. 

JUi the same year Colonel Chermside’a successor, Mr. Clifford Llovd, of 
Laud League fame, sounded a serious note of warning. J r 

opinion, he sm question of protecting the Armeniaii , 

j^asaut^ from the attacks of the Kurds is of much greater impoet- 
auoe than ail A’tlier, and that if the Christians were shielded from ^ 
eyaji^^^tmg apprelmusi^^ pillaged and killed tbeyWiCi^ 

become a comparatively contented and prosperous people, AU the 
Christians asked for was protection ; but this was the oaia th&ig .the 
Govmnnent Ml^^^ failure was not. ^e tb/ 

ignbraobe w negligenee dr fieebfoneBB on the part of the Govemmabi - 
ah Coustaatinople : it was part of a deltbeaate policy, of which, the 
l^to was to pmvoks resistance 

anght Gkiveinment with Ipr massaoring 
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iktoBL. The Eaxis," lliir. Clifford Llx^, '* hene; ai^ ^wbere, 
ciimly declare that their aetidn meets with the approval of the Turkish 
Oovemraent.” Small broader if their intolerable wrongs Tude the 
o^ fc^Oi wl^ of an l 

unarmed peasantiy could take. “ I belkwe lih«t the 

.of Uie' Ar^ddim-peo]^. ^ :;Ajai-anQ^v^;;' 

Impossible,** for the Arinenisais had no arma 
except some dd ^t-locks here and there to protect ^mir #6pe and ; 
ffoel^ from blxdb beasts. “ Discontent or any de8eri|itkm d pro^ 
test is, howem, redded by the TarkiBh4ooal Government as ee^itaons, 
and a policy fnch as I described in a preymns despatch is pnrsaed, ! 
deiviyhsg^ ^^ sabjecfe of every liberty for his person, and for 

wUdi n^ exists/* 

V > The pillage and murder of the Armenians proceeded on an increas- 
: : !bg BCfde ai^ with more open connivance on the part of the authorities, 
Lloyd reported faithfully to his Government^ although 
\ maay of his reports — and they the most damaging to the Turkish 
Government — ^bave not been published. He died at his post, and was 
succeeded at Erzeroum by Mr. Hampson, who reported i^ the begin- 
ning of ld91 a forward stride in the Snltan’s policy of massacre. This 
#at the enrolment of the Kurds into a cavalry force of 30,000, which 
the Sultan honoured by callmg itgiftoi' his own name, the ** Hamidi^,’* 
and over which he appointed as officers the most notorious criminals and 
brigand chiefs in .^ia Minor, inclnding Hussein Agha, whom the 
British Ambassador denounced as ** a monster,” and the dry inventory 
of whose crimes fills a page and a half of a folio Blue Book. This 
man, after being denonnced to the Sultan by the British Ambassador, 

; was invited to Constantinople, raised to the rank of a pasha by the 
Sidtan, and given the command of one of tiie Hamidi6 regiments. 
Chosen representatives of this Kurdish cavalry were invited to Yildiz 
the Sultan, fSted right royally, and then sent back to 
Armenia suppress,” as they openly declared, “the Armenians, With 
aSSnraanmt that they will not 1^ called to answer before the tribunals 
for any . acts of oppression committed against ChristiaDS.” 

The Hamidifi cavalry obeyed their master's instruetioDB with great 
Mel^y, and ^ the wretched Armenians went from bad to 

no attempt at rebellion, and$ 'die tyrimt of 
Yffdhii began to wax impatient. Emissaries of sedltioii were 
tkerefoire sent to proy<^e t^^^^ to an abortive rising, and 

were alti^ed to cross^^^ 

M agitate agahM Ae SulUn’s G^teinment.^^^^ 

: ha4 little effect on an fUKarinod and cowed poMimtry, One 
; ^ an Arineisiii^/Catbc^^ fmh Ckmistaniino^ went, 

the Sasun district on •; misston^^^^:^ 
agunst the Goveninent. He easily elnded the ihtile effiMtfta 
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far the «ake of wm tofluivvfc him. Alter 

oMify h jear of game of hide and seek; DMaadiwi Mtm amatod 
and aenfe to Qpnsteitiiio|>l^,sf)‘^*^ of connae, he twa i iM i ^iate ly 

to haye done in i M ^ of 

pthinj^s of Kngland yraa more deeply (mnoofted :: 

; j&at of any dther ^vernment in r 6f te AHMoiltee* 

Zt was England whioh dep^yed tlten of the gnarantees whioh Bheiia^^ , 
had pvoyided for them in the Treaty of San Stefano. It was Eoglandi 
moieoyer, which hadf in the Cyprus Conyention, proolalmed to tte; 
world ito intention to protect the Armeniana. the Brithii: 

Government, liberal and Tory alike^ did nothing to redeem the 
pledged honour of the nation. 

Bat what ooald the British Government have done ? It might at ; 
lea&t have followed the example of Lord John Eusaeira Government ; 
in 1850/ and of the Bassian Government in 1860. In the fafOte 
oaae Lord Palmerston called the attention of the European Calnneta 
to the danger to the general peace arising from the miGfgovemment 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as described in Mr. Giadatone^a v 
Letters to Lord Aberdeen. The publicity thas given to the tyranny; s 
of King Bomba had more to do with the overthrow of his aon than 
the invasion of Garibaldi. Similai^y, Prince Gortschakoff’a oiienlar 
despatch in 1860, warning the signatories of the Treaty of PaHa of 
the intolerable oppression of its Christian subjects by the Porte^. 
roused the slumbering conscience of Europe, so that there was no 
opposition to the prompt intervention of Prance and England on tito 
outbreak of the Syrian massacres soon after Prince Gortschakdra: 
timely warning. Abdul Hamid IL would not have dared to face the ; 
execration of civilised mankind, and his wholesale massaoxes would 
not have be^. But instead of letting the light in upon the misdeeds 
and designs of the Sultan, the British Government did its best to 
acreen them. It peremptorily refused to publish the reports of its 
own Consnls and the despatches of its Ambassador, and . the nation 
was thus indebted to tbe enterprise of the press for the information 
which ihi own Government persistently concealed from it AnAwlite 
the huT^ of indignation which the revelation of the f actp ocoaiibn^ , ^ 
te G^einment to^ ^a^^ took the coarse whidiyof all 

; Sultan in his fell di^iigiia. 

Two plana were open to the ^vemment, either of wbieh would pfo-' 
bsldy have been snooeaafiil. : Th<T appealed to A- ^ 

^ te ugtiatorte of te Ber Treaty to join in compelling fiultei 
.to: £i^ hia treaty obligaitaona towards the AvuieniiimA Of they xui^ ' 
ecme to an understanding with Bnaaiar^hlQlt^y 

eaiy — fortbe^paoi fi oa t km of Anneniiai. oif elQ^b^ 

<tea ebvHitta policies, they adviaed the Sultan to appe^t a cnminisHiap 




aami^oiuair luarj^ 

■:\ <|piiii^ liii' 

reporta of ihm own OoaBttla. The Sultan wae <^y too 4e%bM 
; in with so obligizilp a suggestion^ provide, bonzs^ tiuit he 

to;;ca)adi}j^;1th0':;inqmt7 m.;hla.r€^n^ .w^; ■ 

of the T^f^ish Conunkafton^ 
taken i&e lead, Prince LobanofiT naturally inquired what 
the QO^curnniant pooped al^ thYC^mmission had^j^^ ' 
few it was evtdeiit that something must oe done.** On being told v 
th^^ not proceeding as satkfaotoxMy ae Jk 

;■ be. wished/!:: 

that he had never entertained much hope of a 
Ba^actory re$^^^ and he doubted whether the perpetrators of the Samiii . 
masBacres would to brought to justice. In his opinion, however, the ipoBt 
^ i^^ to be considered was what was to be done when the 

;:C!ciamission had finished its labours, and he sincerely hoped that some 
; i|HNsoiicai si^estion would be n^ 

But the British Government which originated this Commissiozi had 
/ ho suggestion to make, no policy to efidr. Nay more, it meekly sub- 
znitted^to the indignity telegraphed by Sir Philip Carrie in the 
following despatch : 

. The Ottoman Government have published Decrees conferring decora- 
tions on the Mufti of Moosh, who is said to have incited the troops against 
the Christians, and on Zeki Pasha, the Commandant of the 4th Army 
Corps. The Mutessaidf of Moosh, who protested against the massacres, has 
been dismissed. The appointment of the Commission has been officially 
notified in Uie Press. The notice states that the Commission is sent to 
inquire into the criminal conduct of Armenian brigands, and denies abso- 
lutely the truth of massacres.*’ 

Lewd Kimberley telegraphed back at once ** his surprise and pain ** 
at thk exhibition of effrontery on the part of the Saltan ; considered 
it so grave in its nature that her Majesty’s Government must give 
it their eeriooB consideration without any delay”; and promised to 
S^d Sir P« Currie instractions after 1 have consulted with my 
^ matter cannot posBibly be left in this position.^J 

Heyertfaeless, the matter was left in Ihis position,” and Eussia 
aad; loanee, ^ the farce of the whole thing, but b^iag 

i^parently reluetant to separate from England, intima^jd that 
woidd now send yice^oonsuliur , delegates, not consuls, to aoooinpany 
the OommiauQnu The British Government followed suit, and sent h 
; youthful vibe^oonsul, who had no experience in that region^ to 
^ the Turkish Ootn^ismon. At the saute time it urged' the 

Government to san<^^ the sham iaquity by sending^^ A 
g^ CoinUdtsion. But It^y^ who had agreiBd^ on 

Bnglaiid’s invitation, and and |mrpM^ - ^ 

ndnioQ had been v^oiaBy^ to semd a deoiai with the 
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. {femm toytliktg to «o pidpable «n 

ittip^uie, And tamoanoed its intention to inabe an ^ independ^t 
in%dizy. of its own.^ The United fitetes also, seeing that the* iindia- 
ghised object of the CommisBion was to sereeh the gniltyand ^oiidim 
the innocent, withdrew its previons sanction, and deduced to bai^' 
to do with it. The sanction of this monstrons Gommiarion 
by Lord Bosebery's Government requires explanation, especialiy alWr 
l^rd Kimberley’s indignant despatch on learning that the intention 
of the was to inquire into ‘Hhe criminal condnet of 

iLriineni^ bt^ Sultan peremptorily declaring at the mkM 0 

time that there had been no massacre of Christians. Ubrd Kitoberley ' 
took the decision of the Cabinet on the matter, with the result prac^ 
tically of sanctioning this outrage on the part of the Sultan. And 
when the foreign delegates, unable any longer to endure the gross 
travesty, of justice with which the inquiry was conducted, washed their 
hands of the whole business and retired from the Commission^ luiord 
Kimberley ordered the British delegate to resume his attendance. 

Six months were wasted in this worse than bootless inquiiy, and 
then a scheme of refonh was offered to the Sultan for application ;h| 
Armenia. Need we wonder that he doubted the siucerity of tl^ii 
reformers, and of England most of all, and refused oontemptuouslly : 
for three weeks to take any notice of the scheme? He mi^t sali^ 
have sanctioned it, for without European control it was dbsolute^ 
worthless. And he did sanction it after that period of tedious 
crastination so dear to Turkish diplomacy. ^ 

Mean^ile the Liberal Government disappeared; and Lord SaliiN 
bury, seeing the worthlessness of the reforms as they stood, tried to 
make them effective by suggesting European control. But he was 
met by the reply that he was seeking to upset the policy of his pre- 
decessor, and his well-meant effort miscarried. In fact, the mistaken 
diplomacy of the Rosebery Cabinet began to show its fruits. Early 
in the negotiations on anderstanding with Russia in regard to Armenia 
fras ei»9y; The Government and people of Russia were still under 
.the spell of that spontaneous outburst of British sympathy which 
death of the Tsar, with its pathetic surroundings, had evoked, and 
wMoh the gmal diplomacy of the Prince of Wales^ — all the ntbie 
effective fro9being unbfBcial^had intensified. Russia resj^av^ 
promptly settling the qoesdon of the PamirB in a sense aatisfaetoi^ t6 

^ Ottoe toadt rep««t€d applicatloua to t&a Italian OoVeniin^t. 

ts a to accoiupa&r the torMah CoEDuiission. But Baron Blano ompbi^ 

tioally refused, and gave as nie reason that it would not only be fatile, but miaebiovoos 
Six aTOtinn, to acoompany a CominlsHion whose action was offidaUr tUFoctad to tlw 
. Jssfelficatioa of the TurkislL faaotionaries and officers wbo oonmitta^ tbo massaoreii, 
and to the fixing of the sole reaponsibUity on *'tbe Armenian ^vl^nds.*' per- 

dbtwnoe ctf the iritieh Govmment In an inquiry whioh was avowedly institutei lBiy 
fialtim to inppieiis the truth sad propagate faloehood ia hse^lioitble Thfa manjy 
prbtest of the lUWi Goteraxaent deee net appear in the Blae Booko. 



iw ■■r'fmt CONTEMPORARY REPI^fK 'V 

oondiM^ bi 

liaTe euioalled the Conventioit with the approTiatioh ci all 

paitieB, ;B&d thereby ^ m Bnesia by reinoYiDg a fltandiflg 

tittle likely to eTer enfonsed*^^^ 

IK do this thati f<Hr the e 

veDtion. !|E^ missed, biit iiutothe^ dtaAce of bo^U; ^ 

ciliatiOg Eoasi* pieaeated itself later. Bossia was serioasly sSiira^ , 
the 0Qtii|>8e cd Ofaioa and the terms of pfsaoe extorted from her^^^^^b^ 
40^0, and the l?sar*s Government propos^ a friendly anderstaodiiig ; 

iki^laa^ on the subject. I state what I know when I toy that 
England might Ahen have practically made her own terms vdth &asda 
aUke in the Ear East and in the Near. No alliance was sought, only 
frieadiy ooropmration ; and the Bosaian Government Wonld have met 
jllm Bri^h more than half-way both in China and Turkey. This 
Wbald oertmnly have been greatly to the advantage of England, and 
Would have been infinitely better for Japan. Bat so far were We from 
profiting by the friendly overture of Enssia, it was promptly rejected, 
and the British squadron in the Far East was strengthened. This 
was probably a fortaitoas coincidence, bat Bnisie interpreted it as a 
inenaoe, and at once invited France and Germany to th.e partnership 
which the British Government had sparned. From that moment 
Boasta snspected the intentions of England and adoptedan obstrac- 
tive policy in regard to Armenia, 

It was thus a fatal mistake on the part of Lord Bosebery to form a 
Basso-Franco^ Anglican group nnleas he was prepared to give Bossia 
*Bpme anbstantial gaarantee of England's amity ; for by laming a 
ikiffie Alliance on Oriental afikirs he inevitably ronsed the suspicions 
and hostility of the other Triple Alliance, as the event soon proved. 

After the scheme of refcH'ms had been offered to the Saltan the 
members of the Triple Alliance complained that they had not been 
epWsulted, and Count Golncbowski intimated to Lord Salisbury (who 
had jnst returned to power) that it would be more conformable to the 
Trea^ of Berlin, and likely to be more effective, if the Powers 
< were to a^C^ of Surveillance for the applioaliton of 

tofobniS m Armei^ Lord Salisbury agreed, as, inde^, he omlA 
hardly hiolp deh^. But the result showed the fatal blunder made 
his p^eoeesor, either in not coming to terms with Bas8]i)iU slirtlag, 
or in not calling a ocmferetioe of all the signatories Of the Treaty 
Berlth. Either plan WOnld almost certainly have sneoeeded ; but the ^ 
poli^ which unfortunatoly prevailed was inevitably doomed to fall 
lto|Nreen the proverbial ^‘ tWb stools.'’ Bnsiia took alarm to 
ildaumce of the Trti^ Altianoe into any Commissioa of Surveitiahoe Id 
Atotoicda, and pxivato^ the pastoto 

' Indeed, the; tohme- ' of reforms - had '' ehrtody > 

abdfi^toi;''''l.'lh' the' begmiuB|('''to Hay 1895>'ein^ AiabtoM - 




\gUiafciiiople wrote to tlba te lii||flomnment: *VTh#; 

of ir^r^B preiiMtte4>^ tiuwe. Powert^” Ite m midj 

^ ; m IMb nwmib:^ L 

th^is iia^ioaily^ propoted that 

or, Migh CbmmlteicHi^ Bhonld be oppoint^ for a fixed toraiggK'^l^ti 
; .^ superintend tbe oarrying oat of jtlie 

irefiinrteSf the p^edent established for the LebanoD— 

a oonditieoi \vhioh the Biitish Government had declared to be essenix^ to 
the efficiency of the scheme. But this proposal was abandoned for the eabe 
of keeping the with France and Knssia; which Governmeotey : 

aoeerding to the information that reached the Porte, Imd jtxprcKKod themn 
Selves rather teeptical as to the result of tbe reforms. Affd in truth it is' 
plain that the scheme contains nothing which is not already the law of the 
country, but not applied, because not intended for home consumption, but 
for the purpose of silencing foreign Governments. Suoh laws, being opposed 
to the traditions of Islamic rule, will never be applied without foreign inter-^ 
ventiom The Porte seems now to have obtained the support of Russia and 
FWice in rejecting the English proposal that the wvernor should be 
appointed subject to the approval of the Powers.” 

Yet the British Government went on pressing on the Soltaxi a 
scheme of reforms which they had themselves thas ted need to 
nallity ! An uncharitable critic might say that they were motei 
intent on winning a majority at the impending General Election thill 
on aecnring tolerable administration for the Armenians. 1 prefix Ip . 
attribute their dogged perseverance in so inane a policy to that 
to grasp the situation which characterised their diplomacy from ite 
inoeption to its close. And 1 regret that Lord Salisbury’s loyalty te 
that fetich of diplomatists — continuity of foreign policy— restrmned 
him from washing his hands of this damnosa Umreditas waH beginning 
dfi novo, A fresh start might have been difficult. But failure in 
overcoming the difficulty, and then an appeal to the conscience of 
Europe against the Powers, be they who they might, who were 
. tesponsible for the continued anarchy in Asia Min^r, would have been 
. quiet acquiescence in so wretched a fiasco. 

has been somewhat severely criticised ffir bj^ 
teenecliig Guildhall speech, which has been characterised by soma as 
a mare signifying nothing. The fact, however, is that 

Lmfd Sslisl^^ solemn warning toth»6altea , 

p£ Urn ruin ” Gtraatened his Empare, possibly resultiBg, in.;duh 
mambarment, pas no amp^ menace. A great :P^er had prcqpkMsed 
a naval demonstration in the neighbourhood of the 
it wUl probably be a sarlgise for England to leam the Powm 
whidi that jiroposid pte A^^<^ ^ ecmeiliatei Ruiaia and 

it was suggested t^ the Pop demcm-^ 

should pledge themselves not to anneix anj portion of Oteoman 
, tenilory. i>waum qpd Russia rejeoM the proposids. The ether tbive 




? .B&wm ampted ih^, cflRistifcntisg W &ar agaiiiBt tiro. It 

;‘ ^irni, then proposed that ..the four Powers shonld go on with , the 
; : deiBOTBtration ; that the fleets of Eogland, Anstria, aad Itsly^s^ld 
: peas the Dardanelles and dictate terms to the Sultan at Cknaetantuiople^ 

Idepoi^i^ him and appointing a shoMsaor. 

' German fleet was to he held in resenre, and join the oth^ 

; . CBM of neeesBity. ^I^ ^ngliidi fleet wept to Salonica. aiid the l^lah > 
.4^ the lead of the BritUh Admiral./ ^ 

at pne ^ipB the probability of action, that AdmuceV: 

: il^ to the Italian Admiral to hurry him 

' brief despatches in the seccmd 

Blne JIbW ^ which are obscnre as they stood. The flrst; ^ 
fzpm the BflUsh Ambassador in Borne to Lord Salisbaiy : 

♦‘‘I bate the honour to inform your Lordship that I dniy eamed but 
your Lordship’s instructions, as conveyed to me ih your Lotdship'S telegtom : 

, of the 23rd instant-, linron Blanc, Minister for Foreign AifluTS, was absent 
" from Bom at the time, but 1 have this day received a reply, a copy of 
which is herein enclosed, to the cbmmumcatiou which I made him.** 

The gist of Baron Blancb despatch is in the information that the 
Itali&n Ambassador at the Porte had received instructions to aupport, 
in conjanotion with the Embassies of Aostria-Hungaiy and Germany, 
eny steps which the British Embassy considers necessary or advisable 
to toke.” The meaning of this despatch is not a matter of inference, 
for on the 1st of last March, dpropos of a speech by Mr. Goschen cm 
England’s isolation, a semi-ofiicial article appeared in the organ of 
Onafn’s Government, in which it is plainly stated that 

«£the Anglo-Franco>Bussian co-operation having failed, England addressed : 
hemlf to Italy, Germany, and AustriarHungary ; and Italy replied that 
the three Powers were prepared to support any ulterior action that England 
might propose ; ” 

bnd Baron Blanc’s despatch in the Bine Book is referred to by 
way of oonflrmation. It was subsequently to this, I believe, Giab 
Aimtria made the definite proposal to which I have referred. Baron 
Blaiio*# despatch is dated October 26, and the article in the t^ieial 
oigaa ja^ that before receiving England’s formal invitation, whi^ 

end Berlin,” the Ambassadors of the Triplo 
Aflis^ instractions to supporU the act^^ which rflbe 

vBrIUsh AmlMatodcW was to be oontemplatiag.’* The oSidld 

article adds ' th|di " ' - v/ ' 

“ England having roncentraied u powerful fleet near the Straits, liaty aim 
sent a squadron, with open orders to co-operate with the English admiral 
when invited to do so, bat not to provoke or anticiitate the ailion of the 
:^itudi fleets ■■ / 

The article an expii^^n of Mr, Goschen’s aaseitlon iihat 




‘ ;v, . 

ito^Mon was nbft compii]aory« nnc^' as jf ma^r ^f fact| 

sapport from other Powara.' It is oonfesaed lliat 
^ ^ Bogliidt fleet to Mifito 

an3 France to agree to the proposed nayal flemoziatratioh was a pwit 
diaappoihtmeht to tho ItAlian Goyemment, which eyidently betteyed t 
ihb demonstration would be sucoessfni, and would be mckf liMy. to 
pic^ent general war. Biissia and Phinee, the - 

Italian Goyeittment Aought, would hardly court ooUision with' W 
pow^ui a GombinatLon of naval and military force, but would, on tJliie 
(xiitttrary^ pM^ably end in joining the demonstration. ' 

1^^ 1 believe, no great favourite with Bn^a, w!^h hii 

never forgiven him the Cyprus Convention and the spee%, eight yeto 
ago, in which he indicated Austria as the de8tin|d heir of the thtbne 
of ConstauMne on the Bosphorus. Yet Lord ^lisbury has twice at 
least done Busiata a signal service. During the Rasso-Tarkish war in 
1877, when the sword of England would probably have turned the . 
scale against the Tsar, it was Lord Salisbury who prevented Lord 
Beaconsfield from fulfilling the threat of his three campaigns 
speech. And if he had accepted the proposal to dictate tertns to the 
Saltan from the decks of 4;be most powerful naval fierce that ever 
floated on the waters of the Bosphor ns, Russia would certainly nC^ 
be the Power which would now be predominant in Constantincipjlia; 
Another result, however, would have been that England could then hay» 
hardly avoided becoming an integral member of the Triple Alliance^ ! 

These are facts on which both France and Russia may profitably 
ponder. For the moment their triumph in Turkey seems complete; 

Yet it may prove a Pyrrhic victoiy. It is well in such matters to 
look ahead beyond the exigencies of the hour. There are elements 
in the Russo- Freuch Alliance which do not augur well for its perman- 
ence. The union of an Orthodox autocracy with a Catholic republic 
^es not look promising, and some ominous symptoms of futmre 
im^gonism are already appearing. The Russian nation hogs its 
;:^iigion merely as a doctrine but as an essential element of its 
pi^^sm, and the reception of Prixme Boris into the bosom of Ortho- 
doisy made a sine qud non of Russia’s reconciliation to Bulgariis* 

The nation, on the other hand, claims to be *Hhe elde^^^ 

^!the Chaici|fV of that Church has lately consigned 

Peiia^ Rons and his faWer to pmdiiion ; tihe former for being reosi^, 
the latter for letting him be received, into the Ortbcidegt: 
ibid the Roman Catbolio Patriarch pf Antioch'* has lately sent the 
Bope, as the most JU^eptaUe pflerin^^ for the auDiversaTy of his Pon- 
tificate, the joyful tidings of 8000 Orthodox Christians frightened into> 

Catholic Fran^ the protection 
^w whioh t^^ had till now looked to Ruse^ at Con- 

stabtuiople wrote to hit tSkifemment last Ot^berthat '< hia Baatitnde^ 



Caiiol^ ATme(^ttii l^triandi/w eonse^^itf ofii^i^l^r^^ 

tIM: i^^^^ 

(Qc^a^ exceedi^llf lakewim 

;<^^ttt^^Dfiz^ to who refused uy BQpport. He has mamtuned 

’ the moat cordiid relations with the SttlUhv ah^ ^s attltnde is aererely 
aitioued among the Armenians.’* And it might fae^ 
iiiaiM who M jariadiotion are, in Asia MihOK 

least, hat a fraction o the Armenian pc^ncfasthm ; and the Catholic 
l^atriarch;’’ thMfore, to^^ no interest in them. He was qtiite satiihhd 
whe%tf.iS^ Ambamdor, a8saied him *' that his 

had ]|Qthmg ^ fear, since it was only the schismatic Arm^dans ir^ 
were huiied St,” because they had no protectors, not heing in 
mu^on. either with ^the ^ C of Russia or of Rome. Ghi?al^S 
Apostolic Mgr. Azarian ! 

; 2 must refer, as bearing on the same point, to a ourions mad most 
instroedve document which was lately drawn up for the information 
of the Saltan. About a year ago the Pope addressed au encyoUcal 
letter to Uie Bishops of the Orthodox Church, exhorting them all to 
acknowledge bis jurisdiction, and promising them in return to Sfmctiqa 
all their present usages and customs, including marriage of the clergy^, 
their native liturgy in the vernacular, their distinctive vestments and 
ritual, Ac. The Sultan, who has a keen eye for any novel departure 
among his subjects, gave orders that a committee of experts should 
report to him on the advisability of encouraging or discountenancing 
the Pope*8 propaganda. The report of this Committee is a very able 
document, and its conclusion, after an able analysis of all the facts 
.and contingencies, is that it will be wise to encourage the Papal pro- 
paganda in every way. The permanent enemy of Turkey being Eussis) 
and Russia’s iufiuence depending so much on her protectorate of the 
Orthodox population, that influence would decrease with the decrease/ . 
o| Orthodoxy iu Turkey. This decision was made known at the 
Vatican, and Mgr. Azarian, the Patriarch of the small minority of 
Jlrmeniiui Roman Catholics, was ordered to hold no intercourse with* 
the Cregorians, who form the great bulk of the Armenian nation, and to 
cultivh^ relations with the Saltan. 'We have seen the r^nlt 

in the fWnc assurance to Mgr. Azarian, thiA ^Snot ii^^^^ 

am^ Arn^^^ Catholic, who was known sach,/>d been Itu^, ; 
the Armemaa schismatics alone being aim^ at ^’in 
In M. Camlxmyphrs^ the schismatics are tbose whp 
to andept Chnnch of their fathers at the cost c42ifb, whiln ’^they 
CatAoUc jyrmeniani;f are the minority secedeni who have in 
times accepted the jurisdiction of the Pope. It is hardly an e^ylii^ 
apeetaole to see this mUnte cordiak solemnised between ttm 
. Sultaii and the Yid^ of Christ ” over the holooaost of , misj^fsd 
^ Armeniawi. iTor did the Intei^ of good offices end ihj^e. W^le ^ 





AkMSMd ms FOWMitS^ 




Sftlubnry'fi mmiito]^ laagoage xnw Btill i^i^jpKg in tiliilaim 
f -fivmak had not yvt oo¥ei^ him with her dangerooa afamidy Ihe 
. hetook-U '"-■•V - 


Sultan u Spanish stateam^ m the month ^ laat l>icmhBrj' 
hae mi^ appeal to IieQ XIII. imploring him to put pMamre on 

: to withdraw their demanda abinit 

The Pope la i^hly dattebed, beang the first time that an. 
Ottoman BolUoi has imt himself forma^y en roj^Dort with the Holjr See ; V 
instead of through some Catholic Power acting as intermediaiy.” - 


iObo: % propaganda has made ocnudderable progrem 
the OHihodospa^lation of Bosnia and the Heizego?in% fad has^ 
no small inroads on the heretofore solid phalanx of the Bnlgarba V 
C&Uxbh Under the pressure of Prince Ferdinand and Ms soabus 
Catholic wife. Boumaniaj too, has recentlj yielded not a few eon* 
▼ernbns to the Papal fold. Busaia’s claim to a predominant prckedtorate 
ow the Christian subjects of the Porte rests on her hitherto %e^ 
fonh^bd right to represent the creed of the large majority. Her' 
abandonment of the Armenians, and her supineness in protecting' 
even the Orthodox Christians of Turkey in the recent tronbles, haye' 
eriiously shaken her hold on her erstwhile proUff4s^ as the cOnreiiuon . . 
dl 8000 Orthodox to Popery in the last six months, for the sake df 
French protection, shows. When these facts have filtered bto ^ 
minds of the Russian people they may begin to think that the 
^ the French alliance is somewl^t onesided. 


Ck»^ like these can hardly fail to make reflecting BusuaUB 

doubt whether the French alliance is likely to be very stable. When 
^ mbritahle distribution of the Sick Man’s inheritance takes placet 
the catastr^ suddexily and soon— the 

Bmahkn Alliance will hardly bear the stress and strain of dashing 
^interests and aspirations. PVanoe claims a dominant influehce in 
%riay aiid Syria holds Jemsalem and its holy places, which Hoty 
itinda would never suffer to fall into aiimi and helw^dox ^^^iands.: 

events are likely to cast Hieir shadows considerabty ' 


JSii^ pet^le, on the other hand, are pretty well 
thfi^jtuasop^^ and it is hardly too mnch to say that if ^ 

liitf fikea the l§ad in sdllMwg tolerable government in Armenk, &ia ^ 
pnblie foeliag of England would have given her a free hand in Taekity, i 
aad would even have left it to others, more directly interested, to bar Iw 
way to Oanstantinople. The evil legacy of the Crimean war would lurro 
vanisbud, and Bunia and Ei^dtad tright in in^ ]ki« AiwdM 

Thm waa a mMeut erhan BUftria and France miidktdmeo hrohen ' 
it|l the Triple ASianaa. The ildlftilly ns^, night 



' CONi^POBARY 
wuly liATtt 4p»iial^ 

•ini Itftl j, qdiioli was gwttisg wtKry -of. the bovdenA laid 

upcm bar ' bj the Triple Allianoe, would bare gsaritated towutdfl 
Snifli^, would thus have been fortaed; vitbout 

allia&ce, which would gnanmiee for 

peaoe Lord BoM^bf^k , 

wh^n BuBsla iavited its paitoe^ 
■hip in the Kr East, bo RuBsia and France now miaaed a ohanoa^ wldch 
may not letum, of difisolving the Triple Alliahoe. ThO df 

jL^Wa Ibalian monarchy to its foundation^ and Ihm 

w^h-diit^ it was a queBtion whether Italy would not 
A^dusoa ana come to terms with France. Anstrm was abHrmed, ; 
Berlin lihewise. Another disaster in Abyssinia, such as ihe oapta^t 
of Eassala^ with the certain massacre of its garrison, might upset the 
of King Humbert. There was no time to be lofit. Bnghmd 
Wag tuged to prevent a revolution in Italy by a diverfiion in Egypl^ 
wMch would at the -same time avert a Dervish invasion as the ceriaiu 
consequence of the fall of Ksssala^ Italy was advised from Beriin to 
cultivate foiendly relations with England^ and was assured that, while 
Germany might seek her own ends as regards Russia, she would ener*. 
gettcally support any agreement that Italy might make with England;. 
The ezpeditiou to Dongola was the result. By opposing that expedition 
Ikance and Russia forced Germany and Austria into open coH>peratkfn 
with England and Italy ; and perseverance in their anti-Engli^ poHcy 
^ may turn Triple into a Quadruple Alliance. That can hardly 
riieir aim, for it is the simple truth to say that England could praetically 
make her own terms as a oondiriou of joining the Triple Alliance ; and 
the poli^ of France, backed by Russia, is remarkably well calcaiated 
to bring about that result. 

It would be a pity to close this survey of the Armenian imbroglio 
without one more example of the Sultan’s amazing effixmteiy. Au 
offioiabof ranky who was present when the Queen’s letter was read to 
the Saltan last January, gives the following report of the scene : 

The Queen appealed to the humane feelings of the Sultan, and said thtt 
it aeeuisd izieredible that such crimes could he vwified m these WhidiL Were 
T^K)rted ih been cammitted in Armenia, and she hofNSd th^ ^ 
Sultw would ^t. an end to them in considerat^ of the f ii-ndly rriaiiomi 
alufUys eacistfog between the two crowns. The Sultan rcWived this com- 
munication with :a pUzried look and more than ordinary surprise. 
hfajes^ Implied thist he had proved his profound repugnance to any efKlsiiau ' 
of Abloo^ and thait h^ troops had always endeavour^ to av^ it. . As tp the 
rest, order was now restored tliroiigliout his Empire, except at Zeitoun, as to 
which he was waiting the result of the mediation of the Consuls. That the 
Sultan should keep up the pretence of this apparent ignorance and 
indifS»«Dce is not surprising, seeing that the systoUi UdW fo 
Ottoman offiobd K^evit Is that of simp^ denying that< any gravt^Cfttuts 
h|tye occurred in the Empire. : That which the Embassies qm^wdep wo^y . 



W is the fact that Englaiid 1 im now reooiu^lto pmym and hb 

^%iis^^td'deinand^^^ 

ti&e lacj^ wlule I write, is tliAt tiie SnltuL 

has violated his solemn piomi^ to Ihe Powers to applet f 
'Goym q{ Zritonni as^ the ocmdltioos ol its 
thrt he has agmn &r^ the distribntion of relief tb 

of^^h^ massacres. His explanation that the appointment oC 
a ttuiMman^ onfy temporary is an 

ti^ hope and belief, hitherto only too well foanded, that & 
RiijfrerB wSl^get tired 0 remonstrating, and will aeqniesce in acqbm* 
pli^ed facta The next remonstrance will be noiet by%ie plea that ; 
the removal (£ the Governor would cause a disturbance. ^ 

ahviere patient^ nwstrd 1 Surely it is time that the Powers : 
should address that question with an ultimatum to the miscreant whom 
they have already branded publicly as an arch-mnrderer and bar. 



A FRESH VIEW OF DEAN SWIFT. 


S WIFT has *been called bj Mr. Leslie Stephen ‘Hhe most tra^po 
figure in onr literature.*’ He does, also, I think, diapute with 
Shakespeare the charm and the attraction of being as mysterious ait 
he is seendngly well known to ns. Snrely, we say, the whole mind 
cl onr sovereign poet is s|wead ont like a landscape before ns in bis 
pflays. Yet we cannot tell what manner of man he was ; Shakespeave 
remains a voice speaking mighty things, impersonal almost as the 
vtttoe of nature in stream or cataract, an immense influence, not a 
familiar Mend. In like fashion we know our Swift by heart, aa 
children we have been delighted with Gulliver,” as politiciaim wa 
read his Examiner,” his ‘‘Drapiers Letters,” his oorrespondenoe with 
Harley and Bolingbroke ; as students in biography we turn over with 
growing interest the pages of that ’^Journal to Stella,” in which he 
lUtys bare his heart. And yet, the last word is Yanessa’s, one of the 
taiast ever written — **your thoughts,” she cries out to him in her 
v^ement style, ** which no human creature is capable of guessing at^ 
beoat^ never any one living thought like you.” We feel in sp^ of 
the inah% abundant speaking in verse and prose, in essay and alki^, 
the thu^ ^ wherein he has wm^pped himself. He is tmoer^ 
ironical, a hnmotuist even in solitude, a bitter judge A» cM dObi^ 
and mlji of the insane upon him that he Hvm in a w^d 

fancy whidi is at once a delusion and deadly earnelfk^ B^Wden- 
the spe^ of Swift and that whereby men oonrerse widi One anOtlMr 
hb ocmmon term im possible. plaineit sayix^ aio ; 

Ms dreadf ul sflent^^i^^ always lewres the aodkaios woederii^ snd 

pe^ezcd. He the appearance among literary i hbte ef 

Interrogation, mdolcing us with strange ^ suggeilivmM braiy 

"ten in his life, in his blimmctBf as a ttaii> la Ms WriHiij^ we ahsil 



find this to be bW. Thm he aUdee, alone, ine^Uoafa]^ with 

satire on thQto; d^ dotod and lightnings in Ms 1^^ 

defiant, provofcl^^ig^^ pam^ of ;^e n^ 

body— when tl^e eighteenth century opens. There he is .&il^ 
witooata8mnd,£atheg(MunBwMoh^^ an unxivafie^ sppt^ 

whose qnalitiaB in snoh a time would promise MtavnaW an 
^^dtolhg success, but diaappdntment, failnre, and ruin at the ladl^ 
This, intensely prosaie man, austere and terrible, had in Ms a 
.Ipye st^, which is among the undying romanees of the world-4^tond^ 
as the Yerdsese tragedy, and not less pitiful. I figure to myself the 
y^s of Swift as a stem ridge of rooks, beaten on by tj^e everlasting 
surf ; and in the clefts of them there is a toft of wild sea-bldjisotn^r- 
that is Stella. The dark Norse nature, acomiul, rude, wayward even 
to madness, though not to folly, is here played upon by such summer 
lights and heart-inspired touches as if we were taken suddenly to ^6 ; 
goldei^ South. Not Antony and Cleopatra will outlive these names. 
But Mary Stuart has scarcely contrived so intricate a problem with 
toBothwell and her casket-letters, as Jonathan Swift with hismairii^ 
bin relations to Vanessa, and the violent friendship,** which was all 
.toe love he professed for Stella. No mere sentiment could fiqarish 
to this disenchanter of existence, whose more than as(^^ temperplr ' 
ment— toe antithesis of Greek feeling — made beauty not bMy aa t^ 
piaiverb says, sMn-deep, but a transparent foulness. Yet his so-calldd 
y friendship ’’ would have burnt up the passionB of most men, as i| it 
wm fiame, and they poor lighted shavings. He worsMps the mtodv 
toe i^mi of Hester Johnson ; and he kills her. The woman 
be resigned to such abnegation. What did it signify to him I . We 
know ; but the tomb wMch, by Swift’s des^ micloees 
toem both, and which has that fierce epitaph above it, might well be 
iasoribed with , Shakespewe’s lines : 

See, what a sooarge is lidd npon your bate, 

- That Heaven finds means to km your jojB with love I ” 

Bnr auch an one to be duly weighed in the balances of cririOPiPU 
n^ver lmye been easy. How much less, if he were a politician 
to^ hid sideB^, a clergyman of the school of Lucian sad 

Ms biographers happened to be* like Orrery, inane 
.•ad trifling ; like Sheridim, carelessly credulous ; like Jefirey, pwtiiwn ; 
Uke Macaulay, enamoured of college rhetoric and Whig prtod^eB ; 
like Thackeray, a good deal in haste, and strangeljl nnaoqnMJUtej^ wjto 
toe partioalars on wMch they were founding their todictmeiit I JohikT 
eon belongB to another class, and so does Walter Soq#. Ail these, 
bowerer, agree in thmr tale ; it is Swift’s “ legend^^b^ the average 
ataa takes for gnotBd,,aUilic^h mudi of it has proved false, fod 
toppe part romatos debateable. |p .toes^^ Swift, mee^ 



■ iia® . 

:ilM9|DL do .nob dufignra him «■ nhea hrarii^ 

r^^ji^icA fittniew, ihnghi^ vad ^ aymphAfliig afliniratym 

! C Li 

laia^itgr i|^ Boxton, I Ught my cimdto iomiw 
thi^ay (ibdft inlU on the whole, be amply Co indi^^ 

xackoamgf whiii he hne JeAtf 
leahrilliaot Ihan^ nnlaisv- ■' . 

sentenpe^ de80Rb^g 

pklitadr of '1710: *^ln th^ £i^ of the oppoute ranki afipeefed % 
diiher wad fieioer jpmt, the apostatiB politician, the ribald pnee^ ilf^ 

with habed agsdxmt Ihe who^ 

/> /liee, a mind richly^ stored with imaga hopk the dn&g-^hill and 
Lpi^ Bemark that these jets of vitriol are thrown'est upon 

In oomparistm, fhaqken^#» 
mBdw Trwe that he calls the Dean uisdent and ser^ei," ^ a hdily 
and c oowaKl,*^w wrrility was so boisterons that it iookedi^ hSBe 
indqpeiiDdea^ that Eaniond **had no love for him,” and made ^kbi \ / 
bltateriiigi^Ushma^^ with his harsh voice and overbearing maimmv ' 
^mil befdre'his sddier^s steadiness ; that he ]^ares the OhoxiLiBia 
al^ an outlaw with brains, an eodesiastioal Captain Macheatbv ir^ 
tskes the road^^^^m^^ captaring a bishop’s coarii with mitre and 

oeOKler/* and who "dies his pistob into thenir with a eaise,” when it 
has escaped him^ Bat ^ pretty story of Hounsbw does not a^foct 
the BngliBh imagination l&e Macaulay’s downright riiaiges. It js 
not Ike Bish Mackealh whom the puhUc damns to everlasth^ Iwis^ 
it k the aposta^ **pmjared lover,” the 'Vrihsid 

pRoeSiiJ' Are these accusarionB made out ? Unless they will stsad 
we had better, on behalf of trath and honesty, pass a sponge over 
liMkiilay’s page, «ed by for the^ 

Now it appears to me that they wQl not stand. 1 speak as one 
timt hsi lead my own eyes, and for .many yearn tage^ 

fhe Craik and Mr. Cbaitmi Cdlma havei^ved, 

^ edbev aeanid^ tihe eridenoe and taldng into iwoeimt eveiy d^ 
upon Swifo’s mothFes, omidist^ aiad^:^m 
tha|€ bebewi no feir miiid wdl be able to lesfat j^^^^^ 
ttbs^eaeNde^ upon ua looarider mash 

^ 1^ oppresaion dnwe to xnadii^ 

ei^jpiriti" aa f hackmy saya^ 

clieqpoBtifo Irii his lor e^ and hia n^l^. f e to tant' 

' • ■utmoikvnyd^e"^^ 



imAK'''8waT:' ■i;';' 

retnukt will 
maaboimf^m^ 

Ton ^wtli ienumlwr tbafl 
yeaw of th« ddbih ef Onmii^ tihmt he oiidei^^ 
mra ' many • «id ov^, in 1745, foar yearn -previous -to.'.ilio' ^ .■; ■ 

period in England^ steryi 1^4ss«^ 
riie Midland — ^None on aiiO:4d^ 

. -He had nothing Celtic in hia mahe or hreoduigk 

iPm 4lMMn^bbn^ would be iGarlyle's favourite adyaafVM^ 

: ^ His Mood was that of the untamable old Bearaacks*-^ 

the devil m tJmm fadvoatn^^ 
■“ril gloomy j m>t<^piiiiibi^l3oi^ 
Jev^ god«i and never quite Obnstimi a^er Uie afcatrigr : 

fwMc^v^whieh tried to cultivate among thorn. 

E#ilt was a Beiffsark wh he-wrote all that grofcesqne £on abont 
Ii»d Beter and Dn^h Jack in the “Tale of a Tub*- 
we of the “ Myt^ Loki.’* In Brobtognsg, we seem 
reading of the travels of Thor to Jotnnheim *; and the sfea^pBi Wh®! 
mwking of mankiDd which turns the last pages of ^InfiivW tome*® 
Wge and seonii befittuig the aeyinm rather than hnoian €K>n!vaHi|e> 
-Wryff had npftB it IiUcian's more polished smile— in 
4he rong^*, brutal^ unclean, possessed by a sense of sting 

All thiS} it seems to me, was . in ■ tha/maO’S'' veina- . ■ 

bfWTi^ thft beginning* It is really what the critics mWtit'afhsri 
Wey say with Thackeray* that Swift, by reason of his grip of re ality, 
'hie m^i^ shrewdness, his perfect neatness nd expressipa* ooS? tew 
logie, ww “ eminent^ English/’ What, » I my, are thii apiett^ 
Blizabethans not English ? How far from yrimplicMy^ am 
ighakespeares, Spensefi, Baopw Miltons, and tlm golden 

Thomas Baowne? Do ^ 
piaw. Shelley^ De Qoincey, Buskin for their ** perfect neafcnem ” ? 
Ho; but when the temper is such, at in Swift,' then this downright, 
fmsdomed Northern speech trill be the language suited to 
4sei%vftoi^diosm dark fires In the depth below. * They see is 

fbiWrir^^feopl^ these ®s none o&er kaiiipit 

te me^ in^hm wounding wixrds ; their laugh iscmel, and it doea aot 
■'iSpeire^-kiilh 'iMwkxn:;- nt-f is -Tboris hammer -' which-, brays- snd r-riipkbplh-.-:'- 
dhoai^ it can aiao smite oiesn like s sword. Thestrcngwit fiialBiMdn 

forgives; if ho hstss ar;pane.kin^ 
« s Bagnm Indhwft fc'Wkh^ 

Wdm ^ fury of IWitH nrieBtless, and at tintes w^ 

^Besd- his Charaote ^ ^ 

-lanhi” thw a Bearasrk wn neWswemth*^^ 

mnriiigjrinjhisagaaga Imnraiwed^liom^^ hwrssbfiiW IM<'«iidivptat 


f Swift : was bbant • in* .within eight 



iiMV B»7/qii<^^^ 1^ dwrf wbldi, "fft • llBdwfe of 
this TAiKMir ^Hu^ tW world ci^ 
v Xiet OB imagino iiherelbira, come of tfaia 
v^ iith wlmnsioal and Aowa in 

ffliomalSi^^ timw«^ 

life-lditig liateedtoWBxda IKiwiter^i^ 
explanataiGai, Iban^ Mb eVerbefl^^ 

rent in pieoes the 

• eji ^ entihiii^ Towcurds the PnntanB he wee alwaye ** ienmwAy 
his family had home f«>m the aa&ito 
lii^e cdtrage and loss in the days of King OUrer/ We mint 
dellflde onnelTeB with ^e fancy that this man of genina eTtr feicdcii^ 

' disinteiested eyee. Personal mott^ei mingled in 

his nohlest actions ; nor did he pretend to the unseldShness whieh we 
^^ ndmire in eertain of the world'a heroes. He could not, I thiniri eren 
«(iiinegtne it; Was he likely, indeed, to run against patterns of Mgh 
-Mdrtse in the decorons incapacity of Sir William Temple, the stedid 
dniness of Harley, or the brilliant, deoepMre shallows of Pope and 
Bolinghitdce ? Morally speaking, the age of Anne was ignoble. Its 
manners ejlli^ its standard confessedly low. Its religion was naught, 
mr a reason of State ” ; its politics an intrigne ; its poetiy 

elegant or indecent trifling; its measure of ralne, wealth and famjs. 
Hnthiisiasm in good or evil was wholly foreign to the Whigs who 
brought in tho Elector of Hanover, as to the Tories who schemed to 
ke^ him oat. We may call it the age of aco^ited commonplace. 

Kever^less, Whigs held by the Constitution and beHeved in 
Lodte, precisely because they had done with the chivalries and the 
; while Tories, if not merely belated — dull heirs df a 
liuth which they entered into m little as they were disposed to rebel 
— ^having lost their king, were always raising the my of 
in danger," Now, Swift never was anytMng 
fStorchie^ not on the principles of a HUdeMand, 0^ 

those which Utomas Hobbes had expressed with a grare coiiniM 
bordering to end concealing sceprietstn. But again^ as 
to woyd MiVe’ ^ the nnlncky Bnbltn too^ 

WMgs Idre Temple^ and endure the 
- "** neglected pride/* bid Johnson calls it 

inleiledt^ snapping all the threads of Divine Bighl^^ agreeug with 
Hobbes in considering the natural man as a fool and -h kw 
detoto and Fiftih-monarchy men^ would ixtonds 

emfy saftga*^ against tnansiiy waa Eelsibililltoxt^^^^:M^^ 

^ State. Ba mver could be a Jacobite to aa little oonld he support 
tihe Wl^ if they meant ** compreheiisto-^ of hot-headed n^biioan 
DSMBtamltt^ that had mtst tlto Ibi^. Wto to 



'Tematbad oaotnai^ fimltw^ 

to wHbm ba bwid allegiimoa. : Bat ifcoady, in f?04 ^ ^oabtCnl 

o£ them. » In; 1710 ha baaon^^ ^eir help for the Iiiak ChtiiA, and 
: band himaelf toBaed between Godoiphin and the Lord liantenaot. An ' 

; ifhen all England beBe^ that : 

; ^0 Acta ware aiKdiidiad, 

; to ** get upon ft giaat eftt 

^ Whlg La^ Berkeley-^thanka, 

^n |M!i(Wca^^^^ dlergyman had extoxti^ 

inlaerftblybii^ Imnga of Laraoor and Kilbeggan. But ha oiRad;^a < , 

! {a^j nothing ; their Chnrch policy bad always beei^o him 
; ft playing a doable game wili him now ; and wi^ 

^ ^onld he sacrifice his interest to principles which he did not belieire 
in Swift went over to the oonntry gentlemen, whom he snppocted 
withont wavering agidnst the new race of the Stock Ezchimge 
Gilbert* Burnet’s National Debt. He stood by the paxims im^ 
abhorred the Paritans. He voted in favour of peace when the angels 
&ced Marlbotongh was trading upon his vietoiies likeft inoney^gras^g 
asnrer. He felt attached to Oxford and hated Goddfdito.^ 
ho left the Whigs, openly, and for good and all. That wa« ||wMt?8 
cihimge of sides; bat only a paart^-man/ drank with^j^o w^ 
faction, will describe it as apostasy,” or charge him wim inl^^ 
b^nse he did not follow the leaders who gave him nothmgi 
detriment of the Chnrch, at whose table he was fed, and which he 
ae^ed with a life-long devotion. 

Certainly Swift gained by the secession; yet here^ too^ it was /the 
man's genius that brought him fame and infiuence, not any Mndness 
his new friends had to bestow. H«rl^ understood, as even Addison 
cUd not, the growii^ power of journalism ; and this solitary ftom the 
wilds of Meslh was an admirable, an unparalleled jonnudist; trandiant, 
bdd, inventive, copious, skilful, above all^ in oonoealing the art which 
ha^ftctised. Johnson, who failed as a pamphleteer, mamis that one 
of rhetoric, and seemingly the mere retailer of bets Imows 
to evetyhody, i^uld have persnaded England to agree with hhn jnid 
hara b a rainner dictated^^^ ^uldhe hiww; ^ 

Swift a higW compliment ? Mm of whom I will venture^^^^M 
that they aim Imgriy eqaii^^ed than Jbhnacm, 

c iu^ Examb^^^^^ Drapier's Letiera,’* to UhBMM- 

tilenm^^^ “Olynthiam'* wi&;te 

titob b is ^ n^ 

^ like tragedy eospiteed 

Mtion ; xather is it the pbb blunt, speakbg, tlw titeo^ 
on ‘'what yon yonnalveB do know," of whioh Swift powmad the 
aaorat He had,« too, tin powe^— a highly dfwsi^ ona aa 3w wde 
. jvaenf it'r^vridah depwada ef the audienoe vo aaenfitt atnin or ■ mri^g 



§6# COP^ RffWBJT. 

l^oir if that# u on^ ^ixif "ii|Nia 

Bagiiifemwi prid* maiBelvtM’fewf nttfekm baa ifc fa ffpa> l ti» thtne; 
vdietlMr pmotoM or tmSy pnds^, it ib opri^tiiflMPdf »toidi0D;;iiid 
o b MoiBO of. lia&Mhy {iNjjiidliMB. OBi afniS- 

to ploy on tbb iuBbhiBient aiid knew hs 

JK»^lea^ obI^ piei^eing/xoi^ wki^ iMW tke mnni^dUd M 

ookMvol kl^ ^bntotk^; if 

ovtadee^^^ Mends liy ert and eenisMd;- HU 

ifi^^orae d^^ in tke memoratde eimpidgn 

in nofotiiig thSKWhigs and ^biiiiging round tho owia^ tcaf 
of i^e newspaper siiowed a eott«^ 

W in tile field, as well as an infinitude^ id rese nti t ^ 

inteiiwfnnl we must certainly call them, altbongk scntiedmee te 
iMnamUe, wkicfa, iiad he lived in anofthertime, wemld^^ l^ 
iildni; power. In Swift’s bxain there was 

^^bfifiiDg, executive Uonlty, than in the brains of 

they Iktened to him they trinmphed ; when 
‘they dtengitf^^ hk good sense and strayed into Jaoohite plol^ng^. 
they; fen to pieces. $he sndden bnt irretrievable defeat (d ihe Torlef^ 
whkhiileftv Inland Whig dnring a long generation, cannot be laid at 
his daor« ^ indeed with* his party, and firom the year 1714 

fw^ in pelitioal ^dle ; but the- wise man who oOtiBortB with others 
net wise may look for thk^ r The years were past when a 

detgyinan conld hope to be Lord Chancellor, and Bichelien must be 
wontent in his bamshment with the Beanery of St Patrick’s. 

His demon 1 have Called that genius, ironical and fieree in its 
megatisn of the fitter htunfin qndities, wMoh had impelled him, at 
dhe dangerons age of thirty, to write the ** Tale of a Tub." 
sopheni now, as yon are aware, incline to distingtiish between the 
pmonaltty in ns which acts on the snrfhoe, and that other, real bnt 
aeconi Ue^ ^helow the threshdd, of whidi only passiBg gleams betray 
<h» emtimaie^ Swift ap^ me like one that is oontintudly being 
neaStifi Imtiin forces. The ontweird man k ea^ol of 

Imsi speecky i ^ In his bearing, orthodcm, mcMleraln^ olever at 

#ss ss e| c d wm f va mt ^^^^ ^ ecclesiastical; he wonM 

Unhappy to the inward man rages, ftalis^ and potWi 
fire Upon the mnltitnie trhom he has jest been 
stoa^; docOrmn to flight ; teaSon ^ aiMid>wifii 

weeapioba lashes at^eSSiy sort Of convention ; a hurricane td limgtiige( 
W# aS^ii^ wonld' havo^%hted^ln»'^ 

ato ta^ its w e rt Mp per s with indisoriminsito molsn^ i aad^^l^^ 
'-'Weridtoga^ a das^ bat Befit 

4dsHi§eiUAiifMhe >wei^ did? -to- eta ^^Jig al to 

wiiidh 1^^ and pethapa Tdished-^ 



Idaft of jBi(!iBg, .te w ttoipeiU Urte^ td' 

»<0E»TO tee ? Wae Jie Uind to te Inoongrail^teii^f So moit 
Jwe ibaeiL bo, W iio ^ no«Eer wonid Ixte -outd »Liieii^ iiiig|r^ teen 
teto Ite te f^*B oep sod jingliBg belie- of ^tebeJaie n > tedlte 
din^ise, yeb imegted tket efter -opeiuBg Baeb • wbdte teo ibe 
iagiifanm deeps of lua s^t, men would 

■■■>.■ ■■■■ 

^ steuoexxt wes coaoeneed, < or te 

leiigwus and aional instinct, wliet unpreasion he made opn -dteani 
^e of the kmeliaat men tet^ em ^Ufiei^ 
turned philoBo^er, jod^ ln>m thf Triuculoeond 

other txash that he saw heaped up wherever human oreatnm eauto ; 
tq^elher- ^ His lack of emotional sympathy '^ues the one solution I 
oaili^ted to tet extaraozdinary retotioim to w^ 

Slated with SteUa and Vanessa. But grant so mimh> and < 
uni^zsftl railing <»i men and their superstitions which qweefknrs to* 
mighty satire be the proof, still he is not a V ribald priesV^ or te ia 
such with a diffiarenoe. The Wild demon that tears him has beeii;>Md; 
down from blaspheming the Churdi of England ; ear]^ uae^^ 
inherited loyidtiea, can atop that fonona monte wHto eptto: ^ 
WBUom upon Papist and Nonconformist alike, and zscqph te 
jrery taato of ‘‘zearVas though it were a deadly poisons 
who profanes what he ia bound to regard as aaoied^-^he^ todeei, te 
justly be tbon^t ribald. In our day, too, a more aubtie aj^nielianteli 
ef tiie manner in which religion has grown up--^ bettor acquamtanto^ 
with primitiye modes of oonc^tion touching these high suligeeto-^^ 
tebidB idl except the very ignorant to employ ridicule to^te tesb^ 
truth* But ' during the passionate warfare-^ OathoHc and ProtelMi% 
sarcasm was deemed as proper an instoument (and perhapsiit Mongs 
to the. same deseriptiau) aa thoee fieiy boots ^ and oatofo% adjusted 
thumtosorews whidi no longer fumito aids to te cxmTecste of- te 
We ars wWil rid of toein* Yet candour izuiats that 
sto ^spoQ Swift, ^ ribaldry exercised to teimge^ te 

awn- ]Mi^^>a mode^^^^Q^ pictaresque pemuaste not absriutely^u 
to Imite* bviriesqtovoto plaoe, not» treascm ; aiid^^ te 

iteiBi who imra went up h^lto^^^to his Churrii, pai^^d 

^ ........ 

Thqee strange- - beuB ti ^eaBed . 
'tels-/^riM' by«ptete8-v-te 
hteM diair^'tetoto'KUBi'epto "" 

eepatteone*' B»c(ri(ld‘nct be rewarded in the Ghuroh*' ■■.'i!haala.to. 
jtedMES Irish deaiUi te M 

Ite sstete,^^ nnfinitfiil lateiteteil . '■ 

eppouatenaabi^^ • Peshaparteo^ it. lo s t StoU a 4he f)aoi ehe l oogi i i 
««»d to whish her toyal tondernasa gm ap tear n rifi^ i> 



• qnaiailij pMoioiiate, imprompfea ai£; love* 
Uidni iui tk^ ** isiaaltib 

admtavBB of Swift in Londea?: 

was all her politioBu ^ Biifa^ th'>4ftii 
man spoke, and the woman yttene^ ;S^' 
wpiM.haTe dime am had Sw£tt dtsoonrsed on ** ShakespeMo and : 
tiie maaoal glassn," or on finding tiie lon|^ade« Only 
as^ to caibA^ whm she asks, a Uftle 

hopiBi!^ Vanessa, who was lesriu% 

lesjBons fKm ilm, perhiqiB too attentive, schoolmaster. 1 donht if-he t 
other's story. But I do not doiM at idl Biat 
Ida Stella was the deepest that he ever knewi it $d 

no^ as the years went on ; stiU less, I am safe, did it yi^ 

i for Vanessa widch has been so lightly ascribe^to 

idiiL ;, ;The evidence mi both sides may now be read, and it will iiot 
|oat% the vmdict of ** peijored lorer.** Stella was a part of* Swifts 
. ^^ivaay se^ unima^ ; he had watched her grow from ckildhood 

' tP ^ nobleat, bravest, wisest woman his eyes had ever seen. And 
that little langojsge a sort of baby^prattle which those who have 
l^nght np cluldren cannot forego, when the children themselves 
-hardly remember it^how can we read its tender nonsense withont 
perceiving tite strange softness of the man, whose eyes fill, and whose 
accept loses its aoonstomed harsh decision, as he turns to this earnests 
playfol reminiscence of the old days? He might have married 
Vanessa; but he never oonld have forgotten the one perfect passage 
m hm life, so fresh and innocent, so anselfish, too, at the beginning, 
and, on the side of Stella, beantiM in its complete devotion, a miracle 
-^however we view its disputable dements — of Belf-sacrifiGe, crowned 
with death as with the stars of a northern midnight. 

^ : 1 do not think Swift ever cared for Vanessa; and 1 much indine 
to bi^ve that he was never married to Stella. Oadenus had Ids 
weak points; he did not disdun to be adored; and Vanessa, poor 
thii^, was Vfiin and filghty. The wildness which she betmys in her 
lettem call scsr^ be matched, except in that amaaing French^ 
medtflsval 0 ^ of the Abbess Heloiaa, net to W 

rendered hy;^ fawnslatinn I hpve seen. But, to use the $hdlic 
^ of it herself. One is^^emkided of 

V Apollo files and holds the cheae,’' were ft siet thdi 

tfifie too kmg to write versee wl^h he had better 
The efteee went on for how many yearn A 
& dwqwir # the part of VaMsea, ia heait^^ 
Wsivdfeumly degreftftienv^v^ V atory ; but one BMat 

dmge Swift widi hatiiig acted m a deceiver, nnleae he was 
OMmed le^ to another woman ; then, indeed^ it wSI . be haid, 



A'FSI^.Vaj^^ • 

pMwd be^MB the Dean aad ^aiBein dniibg jbbeir. uiterrlBW. 

Soott haa gim, bat upon tbe beanay, al aoboidnt^^^i^^^ 

I lappoBe, we odold all repeat, if ci^ed apon, by beart Tea; bat 

down^ tke 

bki their mieaiy, in each a case? Swilt,^ 

if Vaneaaa waai ^iUE^eri^nudt with the neWs ef a 

her^ why did ihe the pooca she h^ in 

her pQium a piede of tragedy, and will alwiOT 

be told. Bat, hlEe many another legekd, it fadea under close a orath i y ' 

uito cloodlabd.. . 

Almost as tmoertain is the marriage with Stella 
hare been performed by the Biehop of Ologher, sometime in the 
1716, bat without witnesses, in the deaneiy garden. Direot eridenee 
for it there is none — ^neither docnment nor speech that can be traced 
back to Swift, or to Stella, or to the Bishop. Lord Orrery^s assertion, 
Ddany*s acquiescence in Orrery’s acoonnt, aiH rnmonrs springing ap, 
as they were pretty snre to do, from the loiown relarions of the^^ 
and Hester Johnson do not amoant to proof ; and what else is iSiei^ 

The younger Sheridan gives as from his father ; but he is admjttedjy 
iuaccurate, and we can scarcely pin our faith to his loose and uifleated 
memories. If Bishop Berkeley — the sound of whose mere naiiie iriB 
always be pleasing in Irish ears — ^if that lucid and trn^^oving in^ 
affirmed the marriage, there would bean end of disputation. But wo 
have not his word ; at first hand we have not even Mrs. Berkeley's 
word ; ; all we know is from Monk Berkeley, who tells us that shelM^. 
him that the Bishop told her that his friend the Bishop of Clog^iar 
had performed the ceremony. Now what would — 1 ^ not say a 
British juiy, but — a man of the world decide upon evidence of this 
character ? Would he act upon it ? Is there solidity enough in these 
alleged proofs to warrant us in accepting as undoubM an event which 
seems not to have made even a momentary ripple on the eurreht of 
Swift’s life, or of Stella’s ? I will not venture to say that the negative 
is made out ; but I would recommend to those who look upcm Swift 
as a friead tlmy^^ and |nty, and, despite his faults and his 

odditieB, oaunot kelp loving, the servioe^e Scottish verdict, Net 
proveiu’’ Stella, it Ail signifies as Httle now as it did tta^ 
wife, Or lUitlnfA she gav^ Swift in a manner so nnf^iub^ : 

iugly htrouo, w simply devotion as no 

of rarest human quality, will evw outshine. The psthcMi^nf h 1 < yes^ 
but the qidet splsnd(^ evmimg that gpea^ 

traiiquB, with^h^ the edm of a a^h, so still and csim it is, on a 
long She had met, imd' areee^^ 

wnnhipped’ the greatest spiril that moved auaoig men in hm Mae ; 
and he had ' loved, u such i^rita do, wilh infinite fiLsrinatimi and 
■niftijiig kireuitlfale, utteriy like km, mad like mo other man; 
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Birt .1^' wBii ol 

ejl tett agi MB a^ Hai^ji Stellai duS before bim. ; She inm'pgia^' li^h 
engtiiiih 49f iSbum ImUS ama yean. Is it not altoge^er a rixny witifao 
a BeeKHkii? I faaofr nme to compare with it ; and f cw fdieer pifecrtneta 
It goefr' beyond whateoever the 'stage has seen noted or fiettdhtHta 
de^ted^ ^ “the PeasimWa love*stoiy,” and leave ilt' bo, 

^th eyidiike touohea, fi^ of jpaia^iwe^ 
fij^ and^ tin tsara^^^ eoniecrate our Ivamaa 

ive^aat change ottr key to themes more slhnruig, a^ in 
SiiyBir way/ni^t leaiB hemah, thoi^h they oohcem 1hid» 

move iw most 

genias ; no Irishman will dispute his patriofciBm. 
I am iair Itom suggesting that it was not mingled of many ingr^ientB ; 
^ as patriotLmi, it was pure and u^loyed. ' Of 
V ' - iaiOane, the man hiinsel#pamts it all in bltek, but he chose to be^l^ 
V /idbne d and to scoff at the petty subaltemwpiiit ^o; 

England 8 pdicy, was oondemned “ to live in a ednntiy 
wslavee." Who were those slaves ? I pray yon mark. Th^ wem 
JacobiteSi or the old and vanqnished natives, sold into 
.. Midom on aocount of their reUgkms beliefia. Swift never gave these 
a moment’s consideratioii. The slaves were that English oolony which 
held the others down, but were themselves made an ntter spoff , as he 
deemed^ by the kws of England, their step-mother across the sea. 8e 
diMqiised, ho pitied, he fonght for them. 'And he was the first man of 
high hrfeelleot and dear views that raii^ the battle-ciy of “ Ireland a 
E’ation.” Some sixty years later Grattan oonld exclaim that the 
Nation was an aocomplished kct Bid he speak without warrant ? 
There was something, indeed, yet to do, whioh Grattan would fain 
tere wroug^tt — the many strands were to be combined in one ; ancient 
'Gdtft and Normans, Oromwellians and ^ WUliamites, Catholics and 
IhOtiallintS' were to recognise* that they held in common a priceless 
inheritBOBsey^^n^ aoil and the resources only of the island iot among 
Ai2iMB& spirit whidi made them — nay, which nihlmB 

ihCm and not mere transplanted English mling over aMans^ 

. Such was the d Swift, I do net sav so aa 

light was within him, as fisi atgaed f<v 
’ «& M that nothing else but this peculiar and iincidnii^^ 

ito or ideal, eerid in truth Juatify. Whan; in liM 

Letter, ha b(^y declared tiiat “ all gevernment %ith» 
<btit dbnsant of the goyerited kal^ery ” ; when he took the still bolder 
irinp of daiming ltdidd’ erovm^ hm? oa^^ 
and cnti^nwPB, her to din^ wi^ the 

eoaatsy dm judged for her own advantage, all these thingB hnplM 
a homer cdiKsmie^pvanatiOiW^ of the 
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IiifliL £iii3 yet 't^ pia^ & tim mriiL ** 11. 

with WdodVi' hal^pnoe, m '. ' 

Swift up to xi&alo lor jeteSkig^ 
«.jpKi|»onitioa *'00 mcmstroos and faboloiis as the lAU^tiii^ 

:17^y ^ not ^Fliflokeraj read what waa before his eyes ? A«d did he 
kiK>w that the moat eftecfave controYenialistB have fttiowed this 
:iOetfapd^ begmning with some popalar, even though peti^iwsttihg 
grievaiioey m 0^4^ of tt^e first importance? OobWtt 

llhdeinitood^^^^^^^ s^M^ret ; so did Paul Louis Courier ; and so, in quite 
did Lessing. Wood’s halfpence gave the open door , 

' through ^w case of Irdand against Eng^d might bs;^ 

{sought into uou^ The unhappy nation was bleeding to death from ' 
wounds inflicted, not by the sword, but by the mean and rauTderoas 
pmi of legislators at Westminster. To the war of eonfiseatioii had 
4nioeeeded the war of taiiflh Trade, manufactures, the very agricul-: 
ttuw of Ireland were to be deliberately ruixied^ that English mnnm^ 
might Hhnwik On ^lis subject ail writers are at one — thexa is WO romn: 
for dissension rugArdiug tbe laws passed-^tiiough 8(Hne who hav^ nc# 
brought to it their best consideration Tnay plft«d the &liie 
principles which were prevalent daring the early eighteenth peuhxty;,: 
But to such apologists I would address one word. In my opinion^ it' 
goes to the root the matter. 

^ Swift, like the observant critio which he was of hnman 

hating with a perfect hatred that "heart of man,*’ deceitful 
desperately wicked, of which he had had no small eacpmience^ saw 
that the only justification of government is when it aims at th# good' 
of the governed — and he saw, quite as clearly, that in its deaHags 
with Ireland the English Parliament and the English Court did no 
such thing. The good estate, whether of Celts or Saxons, within 
the four seas^ never entered into ^e preamble- of any law, and was 
ntt^ly farmgn to the thoughts of those who nmde or enftxoed the 
law. If testimony be required for this assertioii, the oorrespondenoe 
Primslw Boulter will snppfy it in abundance. I do not mean that 
•charity was withh4d from the miserable. 1 mean preim^ 
wlmt 1 Bay» that>]^land<-^^ colony as well as the oonquMd^^wwWi 
lookwd upon as a tribute-ykldliig provinoe, which must nevwr be 
aBomd ^ prosperous. ^Hie war of economies, mueh 
ihevPMl acpomi^d^ downlUL Aj4i ft 

this nnspaakabla calamity that Swift wrote the fiery ttMa 
<d Whikh Me oeun wiQ never ftngsit wb&e tbm 

ftjn Ibi Btrudk full lA the enen^ ; but ft 

wes^ not Ba^e^e greataiMB, ft was Englaad's^Bari|jbMm^ 
held the deftiMeii Of a peoyHm in her hand ; by^tlwb niaple ftdt •A» 
wue beond to gmJto and- so te sm- m bn liqp, toueeare 

the iwfl-beMgi;tiw- Iwppftew^ihe dwilftatMeguf tbs willlone thaNwald 
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and tone of lier bcm. Biie did, in evexj detail and on ti&e IvgeBb 
whatayw was j^MUe to make that nation i^oor^ ij^in^ 
miiniahla, laid diapayatlaii of NatUM iad 

jPjemriddte, ahe ipardiui ; )sf dalibmte poliej, idia Ibaeamo 

to it aa V ilk life and anbataiicai Snoh ta $in» 

iiidietaaat whk^ had in his mind when ha pnblUied tlm 

]l»ia|ka^ He ^id not diai^me e^ 

strong for ldin, l^^ inoompaiabla d eni r iiaBa, 

iff l>qr. And the men of ’82, as thef i^nod, with arms in theiir hknia, 
detaimdi^ ;^ in legitLation and in oommeroe^ did iisdl 
a .armidamon the premisses with Which jie had^^ 

■ ' theSBEk. '■:■■■ ' 

ODtild not, I know, himself iead them on to freedom, as^ moiled 
foresee the birth of a democratic movement in Amerlk^ 
twldch was to' m the round of the world. Swift, in afl 
miepttoali lud no prophecy. Neither would Englhdimen hn^o 

dbaoged &eir course for all his scathing satire. Truly, as Ghmttan 
telhi ns, the spirit of Swift overcame at last ; but it was by the sword 
of Washington. Free America meant an enfranchised Ireland. For 
myself, I cannot divide these names. Standing before that last resting- 
place xi£ Swift in St. Patrick’s Osthedril, or lingering in the clear 
afternoon beneath the shade of the noble trees that beautify the riopes 
of Mount Vernon, who is there, with an Irish heart, but must feel t|||t 
the names he has come to venerate are those of the true founders 
of his nation ? , With American Independence the new age begins. 
Henoeforrii the maxim which Swift has laid down, however often 
violated in practice, appears on the first page of every constitution, 
and wUl fix itself deep in the hearts of those who need its sacred pro- 
tection most : “ All government wiriiont the consent of the governed 
is siaveiy.*’ I know what questions may be raised, but knowing them * 
I affirm that this principle alone is worthy of men ruling over their 
fialbani^ an^ not over the beasts of the field. It is the recognitbn of 
reaton as aiq^wme above force ; it is the great primal axiom, familiar 
to Chrisrian legists, and wben duly applied, as oaroumstanoes Wi}i 
pecmit, is the one sure condition, not only of freedom, but of peace 
and progirati. Deny it, mid yon win ccmdemn^a whole (ki^nlaixkn^ to 
igbemnoe, sbth, and deipair ; because, forsooth, yon cWanot penk^^ 
timn to be of your wi^ thinking in religion. Foiget it, and you 
will exploit and lay waste the colony which yon have planted, on the 
W false as it is ignoble, that if Lpeland prospers England 
mast tqfce a deadly wound. Had the consent of the gorte’^^J' 
ohtaiaci rightsons messures, ocmfinmmble to tlte gesitns, ehianieter, 
and d the pec^d^ we rimnld now be i^rsd the 

of a m 01^ 
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liy brate Ibrce^ «^' tb corrupt, 

'cqorae^of Iwf.”.. ,/■ • "'. ■ '''- ■:■■/.■ 

Her#, their^ we wy bid farewell to Swift, before that ej^tapb wbicli, 
if it seems to cry out p|, tbe waK ^ with a voice of living mulish, 
^iWns stUt^^^ dpot^, strfinuum pro t^irUi liher^ 

Htis I' i^rill not dwell on the sad closing: isoews^the 

popularity, the lon^inesB, the long disease called life, whichy beset 
inth the terrors of a threatened insanity,^ at length saw them taVa-IO 
the ceU; and its awful accompaniments. Never was there such a dbe , 
prer^on $ 9 ' dismally fulfilled. But the spirit within was unbroken. 

Let us be Christian enough to pass by the outward shoy, to take into y 
account only wha^was done with choice and clear thought, to iriew ■, 
the man, rather than his ineffectual shadow. To me it seems that 
he knew, as none other in the eighteenth century — as, perhaps, only 
Timon ^d, and Hamlet, if we search throngh our literature— tiie 
emptiness which marks all hnman creations, devices, achievemeatBy 
when that eternal element, that power beyond our naming, is divorced 
from them. Swift was the supreme cynic, which is half-way to feuiug 
a Ohristiani But he came only a few steps farther along the road. 

His love for Stella might have saved him ; it was the pure, uni^fiedt 
thing which, so long as he obeyed it, made him human. Next to 
such tender feeling, bis eager, almost angry, benevolence strikes me 
as a token that within the bard rock lay hidden, as it were, a spriug 
of kindliness. And his wrath, when he saw oppression weighing down 
a whole people — his efforts to rouse them, his dauntless courage, his 
championship of those who could not reward or even defend him— 
if these things have won him a name which the Irish race never 
will forget, is it not his due ? Swift belongs to that Ireland which 
cannot perish ; he is an immortal, like Goldsmith, Ste^e, Berkeley, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Burke, and those other illustrious men who, 
however varied their gifts, and though differing in principles or policy, 
have shed a light upon the world’s literature. Take him .. for all in 
all, he is the greatest of them^ with a fancy - and imagination, an 
ironical scepticism, a humour, wit, and rhetoric entirelyhis own, more 
forcible even than Montaigne, deeper than Babelais, quenching in 
his volcanic fires the tempered light of Lucian — ^not, like all of 
playing with^is own sarire, but himself scorched and blasted 
the dame in which be consumes imposture. Mankind a^bidns, 
wonders at, percdianoe cannot like him ; Ireland has taken him tq 
her hearti And she has djone well, for, be the future dark or b^ht, 
he was first to give her good counsel, and to 
may claim her place among the nations ; but that if site is to pirbtper 
as die ought/ she must rely upon herself, and qt^Tate the 

f<9L. UaX. 2 X _• 



ART AND LIFE. 


I. 

O NE afternoon, in Borne, on tLe way back from the Aventine, the 
road-mender climbed on to the tram as it trotted Bk>wly along, 
and fastened on to its front, alongside of the place of the driver, a 
big bongh of budding bay. 

one not search long for a better symbol of what we may 
idl do by our life ? Bleakness, wind, sqnalid streets, a car fnll of 
iieterogeneoas people, some very dull, most very common ; a laborious 
jogtrot all the way. But to redeem it all with the pleasantness of 
beanty and the charm of signidcance, this laurel branch. 

Our language does not possess any single word wherewith to sum 
np the various categories of things (made by Nature or made by man, 
intended solely for the purpose or subserving by me^ coincidence) 
which minister to our organic and many-sided aesthetic ixistincts, the 
things which affect us in that absolntely special, unmistakable, and 
hitiberto mysb^ions manner expressed in the fact of our finding them 
It is of the part which such things — ^whether actually 
present or merely fl^adowed in our mind — can play in onr life, of the 
infioenoe of the instinct for beauty on the other instiz^ts making np 
inxr natnrev I wish to speak in these pages, ^nd for this 
xsason I have been glad to accept from the hands of ehanea^ and 
tif tibft road-miender of the tramway, the bay laurel as a syiiibol of 
wbai we have no Word to express — ^the aggregate of all ; Mt, all 
peetl^, and .particalarly of all poetic and arristic vision and emotion. 

bay nahilis of Iwtanists-^happenB not 

mer^y to be ever^^een, unfading plant into which Apdlo. w^eta- 
nm!zpho8^, while pursning, the maiden whom he loved, as tiie 
poet, the arrist, turns into immortal shapes his own quite and 
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; it is a |{iaitt 6f : nobl^it iii|iitjf arertlbg;^ as^ the 
ancients thought, lightning th^ it siu^Htunds^ as 

dimteresi^ l^e for beaufy averts from oar minds the dangen wlikh 
faU On the yl4u and the covetous ; and oaring many aches uii fevers, 
contemplation of I^Muty refreshes and inyiigMatos our 
sj^it^ Indeed^ we seem to be reading a description no lon^r of 
viitnOe of bay lanrel, but of the virtues of all beautiful sights i|i^ 
soundly of all beautiful thoughts and emotions, in reading the follow- 
ing qnamt inarming words of an old herbal ; v; ; v 

'^‘The bay leaves are of as necessary use as any otfaei^m garden dr ' - 
orchard, for they serve both for pleasure and profit, l^th for ornament and : 
' use, both for honest civil uses and for pbjsic; yea, both for the siek and 
for the sound, both for the living and for the dead. The bay serveth to 
adorn the house of God as well as of man, to procure warmth, comfort, ;and 
strength to the limbs of men and women ; to season vessels wh^tn 

are preserved our meats as well as our drinks; to crown or enoitt^ as a ; 
garland the heads of the living, and to stick and deck forth the bodiee of 
the dead ; so that, from the cr^le to the grave we have still use of 
have still need of it.’’ 

The symbol is too perfect to require any commentaiy. Let WiC 
therefore pass on withont additional delay to explain, in as few Woide 
as possible, why the Beautiful should possess such power for good, au^ 
to point out before entering into a detailed account of any of them 
in especial what the three principal moral functions of msthetie emo^ 
tion and contemplation may be said to be. And, first, for the why:. 
Beauty, save by a metaphorical application of the word, is not in the 
least the same thing as goodness, any more than beauty (despite 
Keats’s famous assertion) is the same thing as truth. These three 
objects of the eours eternal pursuit have different objtets, different 
laws, and fun^mentally different origins. But the energies ^ which 
express themselves in their pursuit — energies vital, primordial, 
and necessary even to man’s physioal survival — have all been evolved 
under the same stress of adaptation qf the human creature to its 
surroundings ; and have therefore, in tueir beginnings and in Jheir 
ceaseless growth, been perpetaaUy working in conceit, meetings 
crossing, andnstrengthening one another, until they have 
indissolnbly Mwen together by a number of great and orgusio 0 o&* 
ndenoM.":- 

it is thtse coincidences which all higher phiiosophy, £com BIftio 
idwnwaidsj has for to expound; these oaistfadenon, 

ivhich all rdigion and all poetiy have taken for granted ; and to three 
>f which I desire to call attention, persuaded as I Am that the; 
ideuKfic |»ogres8 of ou^^ make short work of att ihe qmrioas 

estlM^i^m and idl the abcils^hted ntilitarianism which have met 

locbts ibe intim^ and Titled conncctibn^^^^ beai;^^ 4^ 
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llikve that brtween ii^elopment of the sedihelik^'&eiilties 

aaid lita derelopiixeat of the altraiatie i^incta ; that deve- 

bpmantof - a aea^ of asaihetdo^ a sense of Jhe'liiglier 

and, Wore everthing else, the coind - 
deiuse bdiween^^^ preference for sesthetic pleasures and the nobler 

: ^he phrtioalar emotion produced in us by sucdi things^ 

works of art or of nature, recollections and thoughts as i^ll as 
> n^ts and sof nds, the emotion of a)sthetic pleasure has been recog- 
nh»4 dhce the beginning of time as of a mysteriously Onnobhhg 
quaiil^y. All philosophers, beginning with Plato/ have told us j 
and the religious instinct of all mankind has practically prbchdih^ 
it, hy employing for the worship of the highest powers, nay, % 
/ e^ for the mere designation of the godhead, beantiful si^ts 
^ : m words by which beautiful sights and sounds are sug- 

gested. Nay, there has always lurked in men's minds, and expressed 
metaphors of men’s speech — an intuition that the Beau- 
tiful is in some manner one of the primordial and, so to speak, cosmic 
powers of the world. The theories of various schools of ngiental science, 
and the practice of various schools of art, the practice particularly of 
the persons styled by themselves msthetes and by others decadents, 
have indeed attempted to reduce man’s relations with the great world- 
power Beauty to mere intellectual dilettantism or sensual superfineness. 
But the general intuition has not been shaken — the general intuition 
which felt in Beauty a superhuman, and, in that sense, a truly 
divine power. And now it must become evident that the methods 
of modem psychology, of the great new science of body and soul, are 
beriming to explain the reasonableness of this in^ition, or, at all 
events, to show very plainly in what direction we must look for the 
explanation thereof. This much can now be asserted, and can be 
indicated even to those least versed in recent psychological study, to 
wit, that the power of Beauty, the essential power therefore of art, is 
due to * the relations of certain visible and audible forms with the 
chief nervous and vital functions of all sensitive creatures ; relatious 
established throughout the whole process of humsin an^ perhaps even 
of amibial evolution relations seated in the depths of oiir aeti^ties, 
r^kting upwa^ even like our vague, organic sense of comfort 
a^ discomfort ; and permeating, even like our obscure relatiDns with 
atoici^erm omdiimnay our highest and clearest conscaouBness, 
cblpuimg and alton^ the whole groundwork of dur thoughts and 
Suoh is; primordial and, in a sense, cosmic ppw^r of 
this ij^eauriful ; a power * whose veiy growth, whose constancy more 
proclaups its necessmy and beneficial action in human 
evdldtioiL It is the power of mskmg humim beings 
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moment, in ci. znipre'' brganicidly vigoroim iwd as 

monnta^ aiv or aea-viiid diffmnoe 

tb^t it ib not merely the bo^ly^ bii^^ essenti^ly the life, 

t];ta:^|i|Q^^^ . . and emptibn> Wl^ieh ie thns raised -tO: a^fwiial 
harwhy ahd^^^ X may ifitiel^te the matter .by'va^Teiy 

individnai instance, which wilt bring to the memoiy of *eiwh of my 
readers the vmfymg^ ' p^ some beantifnl sight or apm^; or; 

description. I was seated working by my window» 
by i^ i^ ontlook df narrow grey sky, endless grey roofs, 
rnsty elm*i^S, when 1 became consciona of a certain iimrease^ ^ v 
vitality, almost as if I had drunk a glass of wine, becau^ a band som^ 
where or other had begun to play. Suddenly, after various indilfmnt 
places, it began a certain piece, by Handel or in- Handel’s style, of 
which 1 have never known the nam^ but which 1 have always ^'called 
for myself the Te Deum tune. And then it seemed as if my soul, 
l^d according to the sensations, in a certain degree my body even,, 
were caught up on those notes, and were striking out as if swimming 
in a great breezy sea ; or as if it had put forth wings and risen 
a great free space of air. And, noticing my feelings, I ae^ed h® 
conscious that those notes were being played on me, my 
becoming the strings, so that as the notes moved and sosired aiid 
swelled and radiated like stars and suns, I also being identified 
with sound, having become apparently the sound itself, must ne^s 
move and soar with them. 

We can all recollect a dozen instances in which arohitectnre, music, 
painting, or some sudden sight of sea or mountain, has thus affected 
us ; aud all poetry, particularly all great lyric poetry — Goethe’s, 
Schiller’s, Wordsworth’s, and, above all, Browning’s — ^is full of the 
record of such experience. 

I have said that the difference between this msthetic heightening of 
our vitality (and this that I have been describing is, I pray yon to 
observe, the |BBtfaetic phenomenon and such heightening 

of vitalify as we experience from going into fresh air and sunshine 
or taking fortifying food-— the difference between the assthetiq and the- 
mere physiological pleasurable excitement consists herein, that m the 
case of ah ^pression, not of bodily comfort but of beauty, it is ;nofi, 
merely our physical life but our spiritual life which is suddenly 
rendered more vigorous. We do not merely breathe better aqd- digest 
beth^^ tlM no small gain, but we seem to 

the vitalising touch of the Beautiful, our consciousimes Beenm 
with the affirmation of what life is, what is worth being, what eahong 
our many thonghts and acts and feelings are real and organic and 
important, what among the many possible moods is the real, eternal 

are the forc^ of Nature gagb^*^ up ih wh^ call 
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^ it IB ibeiie Natnz^ j BtoiBn 

fTOm Heil^veai . Ibj th#m^ of gonins pi^ of geniiw« .and 

veldiid,: tpg^ atokiteobtuw, art or wntten, 

give ^ lifate great iNn^ of art ita power to quicken the life of our 
■gouL 

XlfeQpeX haTeM to indicate how, its essentiid nattLre> 

hy the primordial power it embodieB, all Beauty, and partieulariy 

in art^ tends to fortify and refine the spiritual life of the 
. indiridual. " ^ 

this la only half of the question, for, in oi^er to get the lull. 

' benefit of bearitifml things and l^aatifiil thoughts, in order to obtain 
in ;the h^est potency those potent sesthetic emotions, the individitei^ 
miliriijindergo a coarse of self-troiniug, of self-initiation, which ih ite ^ 
timi spirits and improves some «f the highest qualities of his Bbhl. 
Nay* in all tme (esthetic training there must needs be — as every great 
. 1 ^ art has felt, from Plato to Raskin, but none has exprested 
aa dearly as Mr. Pater — into all aesthetic training there must needs 
pnter an ethical, almost an ascetic element. 

- The greatest art bestows pleasure just in proportion as people are 
capable of baying that pleasure at the price of attention, intelligence, 
and reverent sympathy. For great art is such as is richly endowed, 
full of' variety, subtlety, and saggestiveness ; full of delightfnlness 
enough for a lifetime, the lifetime of generations and generations of 
mra; gieat art is to its true lovers like Cleopatra to Antony — age 
cannot wither it, nor custom stale its infinite variety. Nay, when 
it is the greatest art of all, the art produced by the marvellous artist, 
tha most gifted race, and the longest centuries, we find ourselves in 
presence of something which, like Natnre itself, contains more beauty, 
incorporates more thought, and works more miracles than most of us 
have faculties to fully appreciate. So that, in some of Titian’s 
pietures and Michael Angelo’s frescoes, the Olympia Hermes, certain 
OBntoB of Dante and plays of Shakespeare, fugues of Bash and scenes 
of Mbeait, we oan each of us, lodking our closest, feeliog car utter- 
most, see and feel perhaps but a trifiiug portion of what there is to 
be seen and felt, leaving other sides, other perfections, to be ap^- 
CLfOiBd by our neighbours ; til} it comes to pass that we find dif^rent 
pfl9!Bcins very di&rently delig&ted by the same masterpiece, and 
accounting most dieicrepantly for their delight in it. 

Now such pleasure as ; thiB requires not merely a vast amotmt of 
Biptirity on our part, since all pleasure, even the lowest, is. the 


enpteteien of an activity ; it requires a vast amount of attention, of 
iniibi&igei;^ of what, in iqces or in individualB, means spepial 


TbeM ^ sad c<mfa8i<m in men’s minds xm the very 
mtbject nf pieBsote. We tend^ most of us, to oppose the idea of 
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pleasni^ idea wojrtr; 8treBap1lal0B8,^^^ jwid, 

1^ as pieasnreB <hi1 j ifaose whiiw cost; ^one tibeae 
tlirn^, or as little as possible, pleasxm wbidi, |ast^ beSag. pro- 
duct tbrougb bar trill and act, impose themsdves npon as from 
oats^e. vin all art^for' krt stands Halfway between the smaal 
fmd binotio&al experiences asd the experiences of the mere reasoKung 
uit^act — ^in all art there is necessarily an element which tbits i^^Qiiies 
^self npon us from without, an element whidt^takes and catches m 
colour, strangeness of outline, sentimental or terrible quality, 
modulation or' clang which tickles the ear. But the art which thtts^ 
takes and catches our attention the most easily, askiii^ nothiiig. in: 
return, or next to nothing, is also the poorest art— the oleograph, the 
pretty woman in the fashion-plate, the caricature, the representatioa 
of some domestic or harrowing scene, children being put to bed, babes 
in the wood* railway accidents, &c.‘; or again, dance or march xnuaic, 
and aphbriams in verse. It catches your attention, instead of your 
attention catching it; but it speedily ceases to interest, gives you ^ 
nothing more, cloys, or comes to a detri stop. It resembles thus 
mere sensual pleasures — a savoury dish, a glass of good wine; -an 
excellent cigar, a warm bed, which impose themselves on the nerves 
without expenditure of attention ; with the result, of coarse, that 
little or nothing remains, a sensual impressiou dying, so to speak, 
childless, a barren, disconnected thing, without place in the memoiry, 
unmarried as it is to the memory’s clients, thought and human 
feeling. 

If so many people prefer poor art to great, ’tis because they refuse 
to give, through inabi|ity or unwilliogaess, as much of. their ibal as 
great art requires for its enjoyment. And it is noticeable that busy 
men, coming to art for pleasure when they are too weary for attention 
or thought, so often prefer the sensation-novel, the music-hBll song, 
and such painting as is but a costlier kind of oleograph ; treating all 
other art as humbug, and art iu general as a trifle wherewith to wile 
away a lazy moment, a trifle about which every man oan hrmo tohaZ 
he likes best, ^ 

Thus it is that great art makes, by ooincLdencs, the same demands 
as noble thii^ng and acting. For, even as all noble sports 
muscle, devmp eye, skilly quickness and pluck in bodily movement 
qUalides which are valuable also in the practical busmess of Ule ; ao 
also the appreciation of noble kinds of art implies the aoquisltiibn of 
habits 6 £ accuracy, of patience, of respectfulness and Bniii|»nBi0n of 
judgment, of preferrime of future good over present; ^ 
cieatness, of sympathy (when we come to literary art), j moment and 
kindly fairness, which are all of them useful to onr neighbon^ and 
onxeelves in the man^ and obsetnttiet Kow 

j^ ia not so with the iAeaiiinres^^^ <^^ l£e pleasure ol the 
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do Boi increfwo by shuiBgi and Bometimes can^iQt bn Beared ab 
B^l; they are^ m leaving ub no above 

all, ihey cnitivate in onrselves qnalitieB nsefal only for tbat particniar 
eiqoyaaiBQt. Thna, n may have saved the 

life of' animals and aavagea, but what can its sabtLeneas do iiowiiiay& 
beyond making ns. into gormandiaers and winebibbers, or, at beat, into 
cooks and taeterB for the service of gormandising and wineMbbing 
persons? . . .^ ■ 

Belight in beantiful things and in beantifnl thoughts reqnltieB^ 
iberefore, a considerable exercise of the will and the attention, Se^ 
as is not deoal&nded by our lower enjoyments. Indeed, it is probably 
this absence of moral and intellectual efEort which recommends subb 
lower kinds of pleasure to a large number of persons. I have said 
lower kinds of pleasure, because there are other enjoyments besidi^ 
those of the senses which entail no moral improvement in oor^ 
s^v^: the enjoyments connected with vanity. Even if any ^pf 
ns could be sure of being impeccable on these points, we sbonid 
not be too hard on the persons and the classes of persons who are 
oonsdons of no other kind of enjoyment. They are not necessarily 
base, not necessarily sensual or vain, because they care only for bodily 
indulgence, for notice and gain. They are very likely not base, but 
only apathetic, slothful, <»r very tired. The noble sport, the intel- 
lectual problem, the great work of art, the divinely beautiful effect 
in Nature, require that oi!e should give oneself ; the French-cooked 
dinner as much as the pot of beer ; the game of chance, whether with 
clean cards at a club or with greasy ones in a taproom ; the outdoing 
of one’s neighbours, whether by the out-at-elbows heroes of Zola or 
the polished heroes of Balzac, require no such coming forward of the 
soul : they talce us, without any need for our giving ourselves. Hence, 
as I have just said, the preference for them does not imply original 
bimeness, but only lack of higher energy. We can judge of the con- 
dition of those who can taste no other pleasures by remembeFlng what 
the best of ns are when we ai^ tired or ill : vaguely craving for 
interests, sensations, emotions, variety, but . quite unable to procure 
them throngh our own effort, and longing for them to come to us 
from without. Now, in our still very badly organi^d world, an 
enormous number of people are condemned by the tyrauby of poverty 
as the tyranny of fashion, to be, when the day’s work or the day’s 
businesB is done, in just such a condition of fatigue and languor, of 
craving, therefore, for the baser kinds of pleasure. We all recognise 
tM tins is the case with what we call jgoor and that this is 

why jioor people are apt to prefer the public-house to the picture^ 
gaBe^ ^ the oonoert*room. It would be greatly to the pniqpiCMie m 
we to al^temledge that it is largely the case with thn ridb^ and 
for that reason the rich are apt to take more pleasure m ostentatioua 
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of d]^ir properties than in eonteioplatioh^f snoh beaaty is 
acce^b)e to .all men. Indeed^ it is one of the ircmies of 
coiidU^^ we are pleiad to. call- cisrUi^ian, that ao many rich i^n— 
thottSahdi 3aily«r-^ato and moiling till they are 

unable to enjoy any pleasure which requires yigdnr of 
attention, rendeiting themselves impotent, from sheer fatigue, to enjoy 
the delights which life gives generously to all those who fervently 
seek them. And what for? Largely for the sake of those pleasimee 
whi^ can be had only for money, but which can be enjoyed with^t - 
nsing' <me*R s^L ■ ^ . 

Thus it is that real assthetic keenness — andsesthetic keenness, as 1 
shall show hereafter/ means appreciating beauty, not collecting beantifut 
properties — ^means a development of the qualities of patience, attention, 
reverence, and of that vigour of soul which is not called forth, bat 
rather impaired, by the coarser enjoyments of the senses and of vanity^ 
Bb far, tlierefore, we have seen that the capacity for msthetic pleasure 
presupposes a certain nobility in the individual. I think I can show ! 
that the preference for aesthetic pleasure implies also a happier relaticp 
between the individual and his fellows. * 

But the cultivation of our aesthetic pleasures does not merely necessi- 
tate our improvement in certain very essential moral qualities. It tends, 
as much, in a way, as the cultivation of the intellect and the sympathies, 
to make us live chiefly in the spirit; in which alone, as philosophers 
and mystics have rightly understood, there is safety from the worst 
miseries and room for the most complete happiness. Only, we shall 
learn from the study of our aesthetic pleasures that while the stoics 
and mystics have been right in affirming that the spirit only can give 
the highest good, they have been fatally wrong in the reason for their 
preference. And we may learn from our aesthetic experiences that 
the spirit is useful, not in detaching us from the enjoyable things of 
life, but, on the contrary, in giving, ns their consummate possession. 
The spirit — one of whose most precious capacities is that it enables 
us to print ofl all outside things on to ourselves, to store moods and 
emotions, to recombine and reinforce past impressions into present 
ones — the apMt puts pleasure more into our own keeping, making . it 
more independent of time and place, of circumstances, andy wltot id 
equally important, independent of other people’s strivie^^ 
pleasure, By which our own, while they clash and ham'^/ auVt'to 
often fatally impeded. 

For pur intimate commerce with beautiful tidngu and bjaant^nl 
thoughts does not exist only, or even' chiefly, at thajnoinmit 
or hoairing/ or reading ; nay, if the beautiful w only at such 

sep^l^ and aperiid moment^ the beautiful would ]|lay but im 
mfi^tpart.m our 
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beneScent had (Msted as Pagasias; and on its sm my 

hiad ridden oK to tibe plwjea it lo^es* In this fiMi^on do^.lhe, 
trne i^thete tend to prefer^: Oven the ansteriseb 
delight which, of the s^t, ifre most indep^dent of ci^m- 

staneeB: and mo^ i® the individnal's own power. . ; 

l^e hatiit of msthetic enjoyment makes, this epicnrean. Into an 
aao^io. He bnilds as little as possible on the things of the t^aes 
and the moment^ knowing how little, in comparison, we have either 
in onr power. For, even if the desired object, person, or circninstaone 
does it not come at the wrong hour ! In this world, 
whkdi man^^^^^ fits so badly, the wish and the realisation arof 
wdiy in tmison, rarely in harmony, but follow each other, most often, 
like vibrations of different inatniments, at intervals which can only 
jar. The n'est-ce qm cela, the inability to enjoy, of snooeasfal 
ambition and favoured passionate love is &mous ; and short of love 
even and ambition, we all know the flatness of much desired pleasures. 
King Solomon, who had not been enough of an ascetic, as We all 
know, and therefore ended off in cynicism, had learned that there is 
not only satiety as a result of enjoyment, but a sort of satiety also, 
an absence of keenness, an incapacity for caring, due to the deferring 
of enjoyment. He doubtless knew, among other items of vanity, 
that our wishes are often fulfilled without our even knowing it, so 
indifferont have we become through long waiting, or so changed in 
our wants. « 

In a similar way, the modest certainty of all pleasure derived from 
the Beantiful will accustom the perfect aesthete to seek for the like in 
other branches of activity. Accustomed to the happiness which is in 
his o?m keeping, he will view with bi)^icion all craving for satis- 
factions which are beyond his control ; he will not ask to be given 
the moon, and he will not even wish to be given it, lest the wish 
should grow into a want; he will make the best of candles and 
glowworms and of distant heavenly luminaries: moreover, being 
accustomed to enjoy the mere sight of things as much as Other folk 
do their possession, he will probably actually prefer that moon 
shonld be hanging in the heavens, and not on his staircase. 

Again, having mqperience of the sesthetic pleasuree which involve^ 
in thdr sober waking bliss, no wear and tear, no reaction of sistiety, 
he will not qisre much for the more rapturous pleasures of pupion and 
snecess, which always cost as much as they are worth. * He will be, 
unwilling to run into; such debt with his own feelings, having learned 
from aesthetic pleasure jbhat there are modes of soul which, instead of 
impoverishing, enrich it/ 

does the commerce with beantiful things ai^ 
thonghts tend to develop in uS that healthy cmiount of asceticism 
which is neoessary for evsiy workalde seheme of greater happiness 
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tor indiri^ual and plniaHty: aelf-xdatraint, choice of alms, 
coxuftiMiact and tlioroiiL'h -paced subordination of Ac lei^r interest to 
the greater j above what 8nma<ifhp ascet^^ efficacioas 
means towards happiness, ptolerdiMje: of the ^iritual, the . aiUsbn- 
diUottai, durable, to the tempCH^l, the uncertaipi and, the 
deejfcthg. The intimate and oontinuons intercourse with the Beautiful 
us, therefore, the renunciation of the nnnecessary the 
of the possible ; it teaches asceticism leading not to indif- 
fer^ce and Nirvana, but to higher oomplexitieB of vitalisation^ , 
to a more complete, and harmonious rhythm of individual ezistence,. ; 

# 

In such manner, to resume our symbol of the bay laurel which 
the road-mender stock on to the front of that tramcar, can our love 
for the Beautiful avert, like the plant of Apollo, many of the storms 
and cure many of the fevers of life. ‘ 

Vernon Lee. 



A PLEA FOR RUSSIA. 


H OW many are there of those who inveigh against BaSBian 
^‘perfidy” who have ever been to Bnssia or have even seen 
a Bussian ? In my own case, if chance had not taken me to a 
remote cotter of the world, where a number of Bussian officials and 
merchuitB were settled (temporarily, like myself), and if I had not 
been led to study Bussian in order to kill time, 1 should never have 
visited Buasia ; and if I had never visited Russia I should never h^e 
modified my preconceived opinion of what the Russians were. 1 am 
therefore an exceptional case. 1 have had the unusual good fortune 
to live amongst Russians of ^the official and mercantile classes, to have 
studied Bussian, and to have travelled all over Russia ; and yet I feel 
myself ignorant. What, then, must be the condition of those who, 
at best, have only the same newspaper and book facilities for inform- 
ing themselvtt that 1 have, and who have never had even my limited 
experieoGe? /^ have never seen a single Russian except as above 
stated, and therefore 1 presume the vast majority of my countrymen 
cannot of their own experience know anything about that interesting 
peofde. 

Before 1 enter upon my plea I will narrate an amr^ing incident, 
which is strictly true, by way of illustrating how inteAa^onal mis- 
uBderstandfogs may arise, and how often the supposed perfidy ** and 
diplomacy of this or that country is simply the result of drifting, 
blundering, or accident. Inst^ of the Sino- Japanese conflict which 
M just stirred up the world, imagine a parallel complication in quite 
comer the earth, where Russia and several other great, 
were eagerly watifoing opportunities ; where otie/wa^ 
Boqpebting the other of a poli^^^ where none were 

to action; and where it is qi^te oeilfoin 1h|t most of the Bowers 
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oonoerned liad not yet even fbn^M^ the emlny^ of a 
they iP^y i^ted. A High oMbialy anxions to^o ine a 
had resold to recommend me foif a mihordinate post at a Bbujifi town 
near the (Wtie of voloaidc distnrbaame.” He suddenly di^ imd 
his sodbesBOr^ not quite hnowing what the deceased had promitfd* or 
how fiir the stiU higher ppwera would agree to his prc^KMlthnu^ tent 
me to take up the post in question. My sudden appearance upon fhe 
scene natorally attracted attention ; but I had no sooner got into my 
house than a tdegram from a comparatively subordinate offic^! 
anivedj ordering me to proceed elsewhere. Meanwhile the higher : ; 
powers decided that the proposed post was not a public lycesmty, and v; 
my erratic movements caused quite a flutter amongst the diplomatic 
representativeB, who in vain tried to cndgel their brains to find an , 
explanation. The very last thing that any one suspected was a 
blunder pure and simple. My own reputation as a minor diplomat 
was immensely enhanced : 1 was regarded as a dark horse *’ and a 
profl^und schemer, and the way was abundantly prepared for years of 
unfounded sanpiciona on both the Eusaian and other sides. A year 
afterwards another ridiculous event took place. An obscure 
attached to one of the chancelleries made a mistake touching ^6 
armed force which, it was rumoured, a certain Power had p^aded at 
a given spot. The rumour was correct, and if accurately l^p^ated 
would have been of no importance whatever: rather the reveximi it 
would have proved a continuity of action and the absence of change 
on the suspected Power’s part. The mistaken version was, however^ 
telegraphed all over the world ; imaginary armies and real fleets were 
moved by half a dosen Powers ; massacres nearly took place ; drea^ul 
enmities were engendered between rival diplomats ; more than one 
reputation was blasted ; and to my certain knowledge the Eussians, 
who were totally jpli^eless in the matter, from the Czar downwards, 
fdt bound to believe that they had been treated witl^rarfidy. On 
another pocasion I happened to be with the Eussian > 

at a small European Court when a rumour reached us by telegraph 
that ** there would be war j the Turks had crossed the frontier The 
Eussian Minister having just gone on leave, the charge d^ajfaires (who 
was quite the^ average ‘‘smart'* Eussian) had every opportunity to 
make misehierif he chose ; yet I was witness to the fact that 
exerted hjs influence Jagamst the intriguers, who we^, fi^m 
Eniflish |K>mt of view, working in Eussia’s favou# I have no desire 
to make misohief myself, even retrospectively, and therefore I do not 
say whether I am American or Eng%h, or whether, indeed, I belong 
to an ^|^i^*^eking State at aU, at least so far as the official pos^ . 
I held were oonperned, I merely st»te the 

be xememl^red by those who wei« ^xed u^^ respective afihirs. 

NoWi tntD a hundred years 
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t£te/id^Qto wju an iinkpa^v waata, 

axceadiog thi^ o£{1;ha^ P^ Loudon. Tba wret(4]^ Samoyads, 
;Ohttkoib;i/Kum(^ad^as»^^^B^ luxd Tangases, wbo^ ^inly .peculated 
oertaizi aornera af iti lived a life veiy little TeiK)fv^ %^ of 
brata Now all thefee peopleB have the advantage of ;=^nlar 

markata ; ' many of them are Christians, though the Rusaiaxis do not 
press l^eir religion forcibly down the throafe of foreigners. JBiigh* 
roads ran from the Pacihe to the Atlantic ; offioiid post-horses convey ^' 
the traveller safely and cheaply from every town of ^e alightjsst 
importance to the main road joining Irkutsk with Nijni-Novgorpd ; 
steamers ci^ss the Baikal and ply regularly up and down the Amur, 
XJsnri, &c.; the new railway has already been opened as far as 
/piutuen, and will soon take us in six days from the Urals to the 
Pacific ; the wretched Usbek khanates of Bokhara, Ehiraj &c , which 
a generation ago were dangerous hotbeds of Mahometan fEmati^sm, 
unsafe for any Christian white man to visit » are now as mild , as 
« sucking- doves/’ The barbarous Turkomans have been reduced to 
order ; trade donrishes in the Samarcand region, and indeed all along 
the Turkestan and Chinese frontier; the Affghanistan and Pamir 
questions have been provisipnally if not permanently settled, and 
Busaia injures us in no way whatever. 

As tx? her desiring a port free from the ice in winter, why on earth 
should she not have it ? This, of course, is quite independent of the 
question whether the British naval position in the Far East is likely 
to be threatened by Rassla’s purchasing or seizing a port which would 
interrupt British communications in time of war. For pnrposes of 
her own, Russia has now a large fleet in Chinese waters ; why, is no 
particular business of other Powers to question. Surely, as she has 
the fleet, it is reasonable that she should have some place to float it 
in. At present the Chinese have given her permission to winter her 
fleet in the of Kiaochoii, on the south side of the Shan Tung penin- 
sula; bat p|re seems to be nothing to prevent the fleets of other 
Powers from going there if they choose. Besides, the Japanese still 
hold Wei-hai Wei on the north side of the same penipsula, as seenrity 
for the proper carrying out of their agreements with China; and as 
Russia openly objected to one clause in the Shimonoseki treaty, and 
made a nain^ demonstration with a view to preventing^ithe permanent 
occupation of liao Tung by Japan, surely it is a corollary of Russia’s 
first action on behttf of China that China should facilitate its com- 
pletion in case circumstances require it. Could anything be more 
mopsitrouB than the claim of another Power that the action of Russia’s 
fleet In Chinese watw must be oopflned to the summer season? 
China has no fleet now. The 0etman fleet is almost beh^l^ notice. 
The Frepch fleet has plenty of work to do further south. ITple^ the 
Ip at huid to^see justice done to China, what is to 
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from Gulf of Liao Tong 

aS^ iake a ba th^ 

is a in^-olaas a Bi^ of at 

least 1^6 kigkeiMi the second class. Apart !r^ the ekperienceB 

she Has' had in ]ilui«6pe, where for two centuries she has beeii cooped up 
in lie Baltic and Black Seas (in both cases frozen in as well), is 
to expect a Great Power to consent to the 
loiii^ted m base to sticb a port as Vladivostok f 

andacoous activity of the British admiral iu 1886, wl^ ;:r 
one fine mornifig the Eussians awoke to discover that he had entered ! 
that naval harbour unobserved with a large squadron, an# was quietly 4 ! 
lying at anchor under their very noses, notwithstanding the supposed 
torpedoes which were guarding the entrance, was of itself sufficient to : 
rouse the Russians from their lethargy, and to set them looking for a 
larger field for their naval evolutions than the coast between Nagasaki 
and Posatet. It is a perfectly fair diplomatic argument that if Bt^a 
permanently strengthens her naval base, we have an equal nafuTal 
right to purchase or conquer counter-privileges for ourselves for 
instance, arranging with China, Corea, or Japan, for the transfer of 
an island or a harbour; bat so long as Russia is cautaous and 
sagaoious enough only to stipulate for privileges which we also are at >: 
liberty, under the most favoured nation clause, to enjoy, so lo^ is it 
silly to rail at Russian perfidy ; it behoves us rather to exereke 
the same prudence in our own diplomacy, and to take quiet but firkt 
measures to redress the lost balance, if lost it be. 

How many people in England have studied the Rassian character 
for themselves? I entered Russia for the fiint time by way of 
Teschen in . Austrian Silesia, full of all the prejudices which I bad 
been taught io my youth to harbour and cherisk. When I first saw 
the booted officiails* underwent their summary dealings with- my pass- 
ports and my baggage, and witnessed generally Gieir a|^lnte air of 
authority, 1 felt that my worst anticipations were about ib be realised, 
and that I was in the land and the clutches of human ogres. But 1 
soon foux^ that, formalities onoe over, the Russian nniway officiidA V 
wei^ excellent, kind-hemted fellowa. I was particularly atrucdE wlt& 
the fact that they were as obliging to the poor as to the rich. Nciifr ^ 
of the ovetbe^ihg, boorish suappishness of the German (though I 
must of la^ yeara even the Germanfi have improved); : 

none of the peevii^, impatiexit aptt^nlness of French, or 
arbitrary coldneaB of the Amerioain ^ oondnetors ihy exjieiriiBilkdo was- 
tikt the Ruisexahs had all the good qualities of ^e'Engllah — in Vihid), 
Wbouibe,^^ and Sootifix— who nxdvMa&y admitted 

to dbSi^og of lailway officaala ; and wMh lUa fnrther 

advahtago, in Rnaaia^ ** tipa,'^ ^ iboeptable, are 

not a sM 4u(t- fum. I 0^ iyttem in 
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fiofope . and Am«xiba, and I nnhentalaDgly affirm that iilie 
ahead of tliam ^1, so far at Ittmt 

; is concemod. Hidts of two minutes in evoiy 

34^entyy Jour, and ten or twmitjy eweiy tdirea or four 

Iteur^ with, ample lime for ‘‘ square ezcessive to 

some f hut it mpat remembered that all lixies hre single* so ;^lin 
any bate thm m be delays for shunting and passing; distaiateu 
strb^ cannot be sncnmoDed at a momte^s 

generally is not so, urgent as it is in more pqj[U!il^ 
emtntodea. It must also be remembered that^ though Unteia i^ill boon 
eoaot ber lii£dred million, yet her area is so great thatBiis mab^ a 
yezy iuni^ number of persons per »]aare mile. The greater pa^ Of 
Bairn is a flat, scrubby, marshy, dismal plain, with towns few and 
iEv between. Accordingly, her railways are suitable for loi^distaneeB : 
ail the best and none of the worst poiuts in the American system are 
there. E7en the third-class carriages have a proper retiring-roam/ 
layatoijy, and supply of drinking water. The prices at all refresh- 
ment stations are fixed by law ; there is no delay, no bargaining ; 
and the quality is good, especially that of the tea, which is served 
boUing hot, in tumblers, with lemon in place of milk. 

At the time I was in St. Petersburg the Czar Alexander II. had 
only recently been assassinated, so, of course, Buspiciotts characters 
(which all strangers, native or foreign, naturally are) were watched 
more closely than usual. But after once my passports had been 
exlubltedj I was never interfered with in the slightest degrte — :and . 
this holds good for the whole of Bui^ia — until 1 reached Odessa, 
where the Governor readily acceded to my request (contrary to rule) 

; / to be allowed to depart that same day, without awaiting the usual 
: lapse of three days fdr inquiries to be made. I was never asked a 
pOHoe question of any sort in the interior, was only once called upon 
to exhiffit usp: passport, and everywhere found all classes of Busaians 
: te; good-natured, easy-going, obliging, and inoffensive 

pM|de« and Odessa are as civilised in eveiy way as St. 

BetOTbnig f is to say, as to telegraphs, trams, newgpapeis, ritops, 
hotels, and cteatm^ coniforts generally ; they are second only te Paris, 
liohdon, BteUn, aai^ Tte Travellers must be pt^epared ite a 
certain amount of roughing it in othor towns; and imlein 
litUe Btesian they wiU^ 0^^ enjoy themselves, yeiy^^ l^ 

But Busna is not to be htemed for not elviliring herse^ all in a 
owtnriea a^ Bnssia, only jest emteging 
.!lbiig period of Tartar domination, had baroiy aaoeeed(^ in,:^ 
ilMt degree of settled riie hail already 

ac^ldred before the Mongoi conquests began ; but it mast not be Ipr-; 

even in Etiubeth^s time, in London itsetf, wtelle houiea 
beginning to be superseded by brick and atone ; reeds 




aitd straw by carpets ; born an^^jpar by glass randowm; Slite^ 
that 'l yoa^^ W to €ad 

£gu^l?ely as the nia^s m their gro^' hf^dts;^ con- 

oerited f ;bnt it is abshrd to snppoae for an instant tbat the ^ossians 
arS .anything but an Aryan race like ourselves. To this veiy day thev 
mtteajpals may ahnost be described as being good Sanskrit. Nor mnat 
that tintil Alexander 11. freed the serfs, nearly the 
rt^oib population consisted a generation ago of agricultural vUleins,’’ 
mdch idter th|^iM>yle of the conquered English of the eleventh centuij^f . 
But at present there is no country in Europe where is beix^ ' . . 
done by the Government for the development of the masses, the ; 
improvement of intercommunications, and the encouragement of tradCi^ > , 
True, there is official corruption; but what was English pubiio life a 'V 
century agoC What was the conduct of voters a single generation 
back ? How about the Panama scandals in France, and ** Ipbbyitig 
in the United States ? The vice of spirit-drinking to excess is only 
too apparent in Bussia ; even the popes or priests are no mo^ 
ashamed to be seen drunk than were English statesmen at the 
beginning of this centuty. But revenne oonsideratioxis cannot be 
grudged to Bussia by a nation which supports an opium monopoly in ; 
India, and which spends over £200,000,000 a year on its own diihk. 
Moreover, the, climate has to be considered; inhabitants of all cold; ' 
countries, be they Mongols, Buss, Swedes, Lapps, Scotchmen, cm 
Esquimaux, have all this failing. Finally, the recent crusade agamst 
' the Jews of Bussia was, put in more favourable language, simply a 
determiued effort on the part of the late Czar to check the ruinoaii 
habit, growing in such alarming proportions, of mortgaging the muj%k$* 
property to Hebrew liquor farmers. Persons who undertake the 
defence of a rival nationality are apt to be carried away and go 
to the other extreme. Therefore I will not deny that the EassLans 
have their weak points. They are, comparatively speaking, a slovenly 
and grimy race, of doubtful linen,’* idUiougbf as a matter of fact, 
they t«dce;: m^ hot baths, man for man, than, do the British people 
hot and put together, and theit grime is largely owing to their 
ocdliDg, their poverty, and their climate. Practically, there are ; ' 
two seasDhiir Wpter and summer, and summer is so short that therei 
is hardly kme to i^ake off Bh and take an airing before jtijbo 

bleak wlx)4 the to put them on again. The nuijori]^ of 

mi untruthful; as is always the ease with peop^ ' 
who eeU^nea have been ground down by oppresaoxs and ia a > 
coMitibh of bra^ It is only fair to obe^e, howew 

this (diaraoteriatic tends to diaappeiu' in aoldieray eeamen, «ad ethen r 
who are sabjected to regular discipline; in the how gradually rising 
desBeS; ad^, feamhBy speaking, in those hahdUng dviHsed 
tools in ahy to ideh as men of sdenee^ mannfactuxets, 



THM 

diaa of «^iwiiij^ Sti!]^ it is foolliit lo 

itai £leof tire aatioiial def^: the ntiaoi9t we.can do is to pdUate it by 

it ii asiislly^e^ 

1^ toieracit hlamey^ md deceives m mab W£o 

bas hia wite abbat is a fact tbat the EusBiaxis, as a TacOi .are 

iad^^ >1)6 be anponetiial^ fo^tful, idle, and, in 

a woEdy imbit^^ On the other hand, there could not he;^ 

greateor iniikabe to suppose, as is generally supposed in England, 
that the average Russian is a truculent iudividnal. . On the contsa^* 
the Battiani!(^fue one of the gentlest and most inoffensive of pec^les, 
in addition to which there is a natural and deep-seated eamebthesB, 
pSety^ at^ devoid of cynical fickleness, mpL^t 

^ or namby-pamby Mrs. Grundyism. Th^ is soizier 

t&g eztrraely natural and appropriate about Rassian diirelopinant, 

/ which leaves upon one the impression that a humble and tituid race 
. has just SBccessfuily emerged from a dark age of oppression and 
starvation { that it knows its own weaknesses and the poverty of ito 
iarronndingB ; that it eyes with emulous respect, without envy, the 
superior advantages of neighbouring peoples, aud is resolved to plod 
on, wearily but manfully, until it obtains a share of these good things 
for itself. There is nothing of the self-complacent Yankee, the con- 
temptuous Britisher,’' the jealous, spiteful Frenchman, the greedy, 
underhand German, the haughty Spaniard, mean, treacherous Italian, 
or selfish Dutchman, about the ideal Russian. I do not mean to say 
tlmt the above enumerated weak points are the essential obaracteristics 
of the peoples mentioned ; nor do I assert that all Russians are free 
from these failings. I rather style them the points which a peycho- 
; 1^ would select to express a popular emotion bred of 

race differences. There is nothing mean in the Rassian thus psycbo- 
lojg^liy flarieattired ; with all his dirty linen, unbusinesslike ways, 
ch^neiy^ untmthfalness, forgetfulness, and corruption generally, he 
is fifondly, unarrogant^^ loyal, full of dog-like gratituije, 

earnestv Uuaehained of his religion, doggedly patient and faithful, >ud 
never Stingy mr a coward. British military and naval cheers iuyarl- 
ably Ix^ Eimsihu cul^ enemie8*-^M the m 

■ be-^^- good; fellows.’' - A,- : 

1 do not ccgMmsl from tbefe characteristiiw of ii^ im^ 

Imdy of Buasians are oftmt conspicuously absent from the diplomatic 
body, that infinitely tmali minority — priui^tically the iM^me ^ 

; i; eountries-rwhioh f uUe the strisgs of the mtenmtiohal 

t and Judy Aowr Sir Edward Malet pute it, rej^- 

bettona,;:^':1i^?d^^ of - deee^Awhi^(,!Q^ri 'ipr*' 
and hates* Diplomat, 

> ;dMMo^ ' pfihmd 



'. • r.r;=;;^v ' ' 

OoniMi|||iM&^ Waslim^n, OT Bnria. The mkmmu AoUiing to 

dp '«!& w 

Pblitmfiaii. The wa^ of are evevywhMii^ \The 

tip^yer ittost 1^ 

in poring over blue-books or yelloir-booka^ receiving epSee in Peoret 
cabinets, ooi^iDg acres of de^tohos, wrestiing with dui^i^ooi 
l^g art, and fcmhing delicate combinationB of policy. 31^-awMnge 
di^mat/be he Eossian or English/ is bored to death for Isdf 
‘^me, more espefcially at the semi-civilised and hnmdram 
chief prebootfpations are ^ting kave and kilting tune, makmg td^x^v^ ^ 
ends meet, trying tp get acting posts or missions t# report^” t : 
endeavouring to evade the unpleasant duty of copying as much' Pi; 
possible.^ The duties of diplomacy come, like a gatpe at football/ ? 
quite incidentally into his daily life, nor do the diplomatic aits’* he . .. 
is iuStinct^ely impelled to use in order to win the game and gtm ; 

*^ kndo8^** worry his conscience or harass his sleep any more than do 
the tricks of the football player. Ontsiders are just as apt to ; 
exaggerate the unscrnpulousness of the diplomat’s efibrts on behalf of 
his countiy as they are to over-estimate the importance of his calcula- 
tions. To watch how the cat is likely to jump, how the ball is 
to move, take advantage of it, acquire renown and pleasurable excite- 
ment by winning the game — ^this is all. A smart thing may oocmM ^ 
sionally be done by unuBaal luck ; but, after all, there is net mucliin 
diplomacy, and the Press of rival States is apt to excite its readevsv 
unduly by taking too serions a view of diplomatic perfidy. Ekw 
many points of difference are there between Bussia and Great 
Britain ? So far as ninety-nine hundredths of the Eussian coasts and 
Eossian frontiers are concerned, none whatever. The trade with 
Enstia is enormous : it may be subject to shackles which we don’t 
like; but in what way do the Bussians treat our traders less 
generously than do the French, the Germans, the Aidbricans, or any 
other rival nation ? Moreover, though we may grumble at the treat* 
mevit our xnwchants receive in these days of onr Free-trade, it must . 

IK^ be f^ that bur own Havigation Laws, Com Laws/ ssid 
{^mmmCtal Taiiffs were very jealously osculated agUnst 

lit fUraij^eriMuntn t^^ QueemP xeigu. Personal points of 
thert m Englishmen are always well treated in Buttna s oIim ' 

hairdly ever hsmrS cf ofileid. rudenelB or bretk^ of hoepitaffty. Faeili* 

: have l»aen readily granted to English missionarieB to lacamim tim 

giuds English or American 

Burnaby, Schuyler, and Younghnsband, have been ooinrteoittly laomv^ 
evep in districta where foteigiKnr could reltbnably Iw ea^^ 

^ Widibi^ army anil naval nfObm: ! 

invariafa^ on jhuyaaa ;t 

aim Mer'ip kumonr the 




V ^ Wliidi piu^^ Bom 

i old if^ry of [Beter the Great's will and AmstwitiDople 

sidil there. Siace Peter the Great :h^ 

ambition, we hafe annexed nuiseroaB Indiim Statee, Barmah, Hong- 
: Kongr ft |MKFt of Mali^% a million square miles; in 
and (to go to ^ Saltan's own dominions) in a tompprarj seM, 
Egypt Has Bnssia been less gentle to the Tnrk than we have bei^ ? 
Bas she appto{iri^^ more of the Saltan’s dominions ? Bas^ 
annexed more khanates in Central Asia than we have done kingdossa 
or prinoipalt^ Have not Khiva, Bokhara, Kdihand, and 

the llttrlsnxgjis^ improved vastly nnder her Christian rale? In vrhat 
; way Enssia's presence in Asia really mjared onr interests in 
isj^ ? Bospia may want a port in Corea free from the ioe. We 
ottraelves shonld also be mnch the better off for a naval station farther 
nbr& than Hong-Kong. Bat Bassia, daring the scare of 1885 conse- 
^^nent on the Penjdeh incident, never occnpied any Corean territory as 
we did Port Hamilton. Bassia, on the whole, treated China very 
jastly and generously in the Hi question of 1880, nor has Bussia 
attempted to take undue advantage of Chinese weakness in those parts 
since her defeat by Japan. Busaia has made a very reasonable 
settiement with us in the Pamir region. Certainly the Bussian Press 
> is often full of virulent articles against Great Britain, but are not all 
the presses of Eorope, the British Press included, in a chronic state of 
' diatribe one against the other ? The Bussian Government, which is 
supposed to be BO absolute, is only too glad to allow the Press full 
liberty in criticising foreign oonntries — if possible, to the advantage 
of Bussian patriotic sentiment — so long as it will leave the Admicus- 
tration alone to deal with the urgent questions of the day at home. 

There seems to be no reason whatever why we shonld not be fiiends 
with Bitssia politically, as we are sodally, (Bering her a helping band 
la every readable way, and making it to be her interest to lend us 
a helj^g hand too. S^er or later the rotten Turkish EmjnFe must 
) go; the wmider is that Christian Earope has tolerated so long a 
barbarous Tartar tyranny in its midst. Bussia had two osntories of 
Tartar expeiimied under the grinding tyranny of the Mongols, and 
when the have cleared out ** bag and baggage? as a polhiiedl 
i^werj the wonder wilt mily be why they were not dzivW away before. 
Of oourae, it is only aa a politicad Power that they are doomed to 
extiiiotioa^ Theindoi^aB MaaBalman peasants will dnd as 

imder the ij^asian, English, or french flags, as dp now the 
; \ of the hordes in Kasan and the Gaueasos, the 

?Wth a pcmrc^l QovmiuU^ 

: ^ aopport in prospeot, 

IB no inaaon whalevmr why Ihe wl^^ qaestion should 

iettled in a diii|»pam^te, Mandly way» ho& wBh JEtidu 



with Fnuoce. Nor is uiy wi^ Baaiaa and Siaglttad ahoold 
not O0IB8 toioL aadeTBtKBdiog, with or without thqfso-operatkm Cbizia 
arid Japan, regarding the fuinre of Corea. ' 

: To sum up, there ia no ingrained hostility whatever Wwaan the 
Bahian and the Inl^ish pe^ Eussiaii dTilisation, though later 
thi^ ^d eonBequentlj bahind the Eaglish, is doing as narach for tibe 
• improvement of jMia as is English civilisation. Life ^d peope^ 
Englishmen in Bussia as for Russians in the Bril^ 

> ]Smpirs ; there is no politiGai antagonism necesaaty. Thoogh I 
^conditional ^presence of Russia at Constantinople or in Corea piij^ 
threaten our commercial interests, there is no xeaso^ why a im 
arrangement should not be come to, under which all Powers ooncenieA.: 
mi^ ^are proportionately in the settlement. The Press of Grea| 
Britain has, by the prudence and self-restraint of its utterances, plaeed^j|: 
itself and the countiy in a very favourable portion in view of 
Venezuela and Transvaal difficulties; it is to bedesired that the aspeiilisa 
of national feeling, so far as they exist on either side in iguoranoe, 
may be gradually softened down by the practice of the same modera- 
tion in Russian matters. Such moderation and good feeling are oeetain 
to be reciprocated, and the .result will inevitably tend to bring about 
' that great desideratum, a thoroughly straightforward UDderatasadingv^ 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

. B. ; S;. 



WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THlI 
.TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


jiONQ the many arguments brought forifard in controrere^ by 
the advocates of Women's Suffrage it cannot be said that a 
large proportion are drawn from the New Test^iment. Indeed, while 
some of the more eager partisans of the movement are content to dis- 
regard Uie teaching cf the Apostles, the more caatious among their 
followers are avowedly haunted by an uneasy feeling of being ranged 
in direct opposition to the ideas c<mtained in that teaching, and it 
can hardly be doubted that ScripUire associations are still strong 
enohgh to keep at a distance many who, but for them, would have 
before now joined themselves willingly to a party of whose nnim ' 
object they thoroughly approve. And that which, perhaps, intensiheS 
the reactance openly to adopt opinions apparently contraiy to the 
teaDhix^ of the New Testament writers is the knowledge that t&e most 
luwfiedly^c^ of these writers, in his view of the position of 

Mrohien, |b eminently progressive Apo^le the 

GentiieSi iVud. 

We first impressions gathered from St PanlV^Mes 

as to &e 4nfses of women. We rise readiiig, or 

hearing read, X Com stand 1 IXmotby ii. wltl a ti^e idle^ 
that he preached the doctrine of passive submi^ion of wonieii to men, 
as to a superior in t^e scale of creation ; that he dhoonraged not only 
all public and pf^tjbal activity of women, but forbad them to teach, 

^ ; a^^ more tim ^lat,^ leam, except from their husbands at 

M Morepm, as if he based his views not so ^ 

aiiy direct oommanb # ^ Master, as on a vmy 
of Ute account in the Book of Genesis of the Ml of i man^t E^oe 
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nob only thon who m luaiona to mo eqaality of womm with men ^ : 
hk mpect of pnviii^ei hat eU who wel^bm^ the 4*^^ shown ; 

daring the ki^ jhalf-oentniy for the edaoation ot icir ilm 

remov^ of depresung sociai Testriotioas in their dmly Hfe, 
to resist a misgiTing that, if St Panl were alive no#, he miild hie 
fband among tho most rigid opponents of these and shcdf4&e ; 
and, if they allow their thoaghts to dwell a little longer on the anb- 
ject, they feel obli^ to resign themselves to what is apparastly the 
'trae state of |he that the England of to-day is following 

in the steps of other more precipitate peoples, and gaily abahdonlitg'. 
the Scriptural precepts which for many centnries have lAen her maih v 
gnide in the conduct of life. 

It 4 the purpose of this paper to discuss, as impartially as posaiht^ 
how far the teaching of St. Paul is in conflict with the spirit of tlk 
Women^s Suflrage movement of to-day, and how far those of ns wtm 
have a profound reverence for the great Apostle feel bound to a ttterid w 
obedience to his preQ||pts in this most interesting, and in inany xespecto 
most difficult sabjecl 

Now the first obs^ation necessary to make is, that the Apollo’s 
tetachtng about women cannot be made intelligible unless it 'is talc^ 
in connection with tne Bdbbioical teaching in which he was brought 
op, and with the socid customs of the time. Aud not only do^ .'^le 
teaching, when so become more intelligible, but a gr^t dbsl 

, .more frnitful also. jFew problems of greater iuterestoould be pre- 
) sented for solution to a Jewish scholar than to determine how fhr Sh 
Paul remained to tljk end of his life under the in^enoe of Gamidkl, 
nnd how far . hist vigorous aud divinely illumihated mind 
itself free from the intensely material and narrow prejudioes in 
which the triuning of a young Pharisee mnst have been steeped. 

Bot it seems to me tolerably evident that, on the subject of 
the.position and conduct of women, he was, till far on in bis .life, 
dominion of liabbiuioal preposseanons than' on any 
otlMv subjects of which he treats in his Epistles. But, before .bringiiig 
faok in BUpp(^ of this statement, a word must be said as to the 
method of l^ndling the precepts contained in Scripture whkh^ k 
' /here kdicat^. 

ye^ ago^ the majority of English ChristknB would have bMn 
unwilling to make use of the leaeatches of Jewish or othet 
in riie a way as to deMot at 

particular injunstioB. 

anywhere in the Bible. It was pari of the current thaoiy of inspi- 
ration, to which the Church committed that aveiy 

^;leari^.wep ..of.eqnsl valuaf^wad t; 
ifom heaven ; and to some pious minds 
of tho pniNm day it is something of a diorie to tear of any apostolio 



m 

Command IiaTui^ a; basis in Babbrni^^ enraA ibongli the lact 

r ^ Ubim no wish t6 

6ir to impljf, ^aa inaiiy do, that 
la ^ present mm ffl^ddonable/therefoM is anro to 

mid tho formsar dt bnj^ to be TOgarded as a historiOat corio^ty* Bat 
; it is iinpotliBnt to notice that, however strict and literal such a rieW 
of ap(»toliG prebO]^ may have been, it has never been 
made the ^sis ^^ 0 ^ 

Take, loi^ instance, the words, I saffer not a woman to teadh/'*'^ • 

' Have Bible OhristiaDs” of the most rigid school ever gone so far as 
% diaeonnte&nce mothers from teaching their children the Lord's 
F^er becanse of this text? If they have not, it is becanse ihey 
that St. Paul most either have been denonnoing a 
popact^ imperfectly denoted by the word teach,” of else that anjf 
^ teaching was so repagnant to the social practices of the time 

li' that he regarded such an innovation as a breach of decornm, imd 
Oontraty to the ideas of women’s function whi^ prevailed among^ 
the most God-fearing communities. If the di^iogard of the precept 
m not based on some snch view as this, then ! fc is simply arbitrary 
and practised because it is convenient. But pf, out of respect for 
SL Paul, we fall back on the statement that |e was speaking with 
reference to his times, or was denouncing sotofething diderent from 
What we call simply teaching, then it is not c^^ly not irreverent but 
positively moumbent on ns to go a step further aid inquire what those 
social costoms were, or what was the practice which the Apostle had 
in his mind ; t in ^other words, as we are all agreeir^that certain prao^itB 
are to be disregarded in practice, all that is no/ proposed is to try 
and find a principle on which we do so. Anything, sarely, is better ; 
than to go on professing a literal adherence to all the New Testa- 
ment injunctions while, at the same time, ignoring some of themwith- 
<mt knowing why. 

It mii^ inxthm be remarked that if modern research has succeeded 
in ;^aotng some of the apostolic teaching in its proper hiatoi^uml 
settihg, w^ the result of investing certain precepts irith mc^^^ w 
less anthority than others, it has also been the means of estaMisii^ 

t There iei little dcmjbt that the teaching referrecl to Was something of a jpQbllo 
natio'e {ef. Spfa. Jv. 11^ where a teacher is spoken of as a pablio minister, aQaJftoai. 

7). fliich a proceediug wouM haie i>i> ■, . .!!e iiriong JaWs (i^. iSdet* 

imeixq^ “Sketchft- <if Social l.iie, ' ch'ip. i p'* iJ, ai.i: ll.i!- 1 : s " jesrs Christ,** p: SI, 
dpd ed.), and quite foreigfn abo to the customs of Greek oommniiities* A oonjectnro 
/Scmy be basaroed that the women oonvcrts who pat themselres forWWd in tMs W 
were drawn from the class known as Hetairai, ie:, forehp) women of every sort of 
cAwieoleT, good and bad, but free and unconvehtion^ In their tmoduotv okea Mbml- 
Beol te Booietv and of brilliant accomplishments.; Xf this class existed In St. Faurs 
donbtless wouldL'haTe become converts; Bnt the evidence is aoantjr {qf. 
Orote. “Hisfc. Gr..’’ pt. ii. c.48; Lecky, “ Hist. Ear. Mends,” ob.v.; Mahifiy^ “Socrtai 
Life inOreeoe;*' 2 d( 1 od., p.278, o. ix. ^ere are some intereatlng remarks in Prof- 
Kainsny's '* The Church and the Buiraa Empire," M to the freedom ef wOtoaa hr Jw 
: Minor ( Vide reJT. p. 494, 3rd, Ed.). 



Iwb tbAn ever t£ie ineoniparabie nniveriMlitj of aQ the 
teadfaing of our Lord. The more dutinctly we perceive that a supreme 
genius like that of Sfc. Paul h^ respeets by hk 

early training ahd eustoms of hk age, the 4ej^mr 

becomes our wohder at the uniqneneas of the splntuhl and 
precepts of Christ, their mam detaohment from all that was 
mer^j imtional and transitory, the ease with which they employ 
mid Palestinian illustration while setting forth principles cd 
wide application and eternal import* This remark, it 9trne^^^ m^ 
striptly releriliit to our subject, but it is useful as a reminder 
any apprehensions which may have been felt as to #e efEec^ 
criticism on the authority of the Apostles should be balanced bye 
the fuller certainty which wo have gained of onr Lord’s nnapproaoh- : 

able supremacy as a teacher. ’ 

lu drawing attention to the Jewish parallels to St. Paula’s words 
on the •subject on^e relation of the Be;se8, 1 must rely to n great 
extent on the latirapr. Edersheim’s interesting and learned wc^i 
“ Sketches of Jewis Social Life in the Days of Christ/’ whmre 
points of contact be ween St. Paul and the Babbis are shown 
So frequent as to sag 'eat the inference that a complete knowiedgid of 
their writings might enable us to explain nearly all the most c^sourdv 
verses in the Epistle , We will begin with the most charMoristap 
and startling of SL Paul's arguments. In 1 Tim. ii. and 1 Cor, xi. 
the Apostle support! his statement of the relation of woman to mSA> 
and of both to God^ >y a reference to the account of Creation madM 
the Fall of Man in me Book of Genesis. It will be at once seen tbat 
his argument pres vposes a very literal inteipretation of the anei^t 
record, but not mSee literal than many readers of the Bible wonld 
postulate nowadajis, ^d certainly not so literal and, so to speak, 
external as that employed by the Babbia. 

Let ns compare the two. In the two chapters above mentioned 
thn Apostle seems to conceive of a gradation ^ of man bein^ neater 
to €kd than woman, and from this he infers the duty at mbordinaiim 
(virotdye) as belonging to married women, and that of ruling the 
iKiui^ld as 1 m the prerogative of the husband. The xeasoa.be 
gives f or hifl^lief k the hktorknl fact recorded in Genesk S. tl^ 
woman Seated to the nmn, vic» vmA, and that sinmk^ 
tlk^w^d'tbrmigh'a.wcmi^ 

Now lie should emtoress sub^^ fresh perpteadties 

:we)m we to embm how to the pievaUli^^’ modern 

view ei the sto^ in/ the framework ^,4 

of the Tesl^^ 

vakains for who into 

? * This point hw otboa be«a «nsla«iia4, aowbere mom flttriv than har^ttoiiar 
GoUidnSnUlli, quoMio Bfslwp Wtooott's'^BiatoiioFaljmM^aflpkdin). . 




to irlilo tto * more i^legorto 

F*iil Adduce to. to a& it 

V ^1 ? G-ruitog tot sia catered to wofld^i^ tjiat 

a legi^mato readoa to advocating for ail women a permanent pontion 
of sabordtotoi tovl^^ ? No modem writer wonU to tot it Waa. 
But Bodi a Iwiidito ol to Old Testament woaM have seemed libers^ 
•oompared wUfctotoWmg : 


The Raij^B argue that man mtist seek after a woman, and not a woman 
^ after a man ; only the reaaon they assign for it Bounds strange. Id^itliey 
nay, from the ground — woman from man’s rib ; Sence, in txyto 

to tod a wffdCi man only looks for what he had loat l ... . SimUar^, it 
wns obaWTed that God had not formed woman out of .to head, lest to 
become proud ; nor out of the eye, lest she should lust ; nor out ^ 
the ear^ lest she should be curious ; nor out of the mouth, lest she shovdd 
be Wkative; nor out of to heart, lest she should be jetons ; nor out 
• be covetous; nor out of to foot, lest she be ^ 

.bnsybody ; . but out of the rib, which was always c'fVered. Modesty was 
. !^we>^ore a prime qu^ T 

It is pretty certain that this sort of teaching uj^epresents the geneiml 
attatnde of the Rabbis towards the Old Test^ ymt, and that St. Panl 
ihnst have been brongbt up by men whose ft was to base febrir 
rules of conduct and life on those strange V6r|jal inferences from to 
Thorab. If this was so we may well be amaze^., not at the deference 
to Apostle shows to such views, bnt at his st jteriority to them, and 
at his power of seizing on the kernel of the stox^^ when all his teachers 
(presumably) had been satisfied with to sh^ll. Again, we eati 
hardly understand the Apostle’s injunction tbal wives shall learn of 
their husbands at home, nnless we know son >thing of to soel^ 
regulations of to time. In the synagogues th}^ women were rigOTr 
ously separated from the men by a partition of Ixurding and gratings, 
the jp^ being justified by Zachariah xii. 11^14. Moreover, to 
iiislm}|^ lor the deficiencies in their education,! women were admon- 
i^^ io SQCOUFage their husbands in to study of to law (p. H7). 
No doito insta^^^ well-instructed ' women, such as Bupios (» 
Pnscito ^ <K^ but, in genend, it seems that girls were xoto^ 
ie^ to tto their ^ance, while the teadiiog of to lam to a 

j^mmy pait oC all education and one of to first dut^SS of a Intor. 
The w^en to have attended to ^nagognes in sRenOeit and 
to have besm ato obligation of saying eertmn prayers, 

l>r. Edemheim tMnks, because of a wife being m far to her 
tot hia merits and prayers applied to her as well;** Then, 
iahen we find St. Pisiil I and St. Peter { inealosiring a geiM^ mto- 
sobi^ety of life among women, we touM 
and gossip in the streets on to part of a wife were snffibient 

* admlisim,p. Ua V 0 f Ibid. p, VI2. J IXIdiiB, p. 81. 

I 1 Wm. ii. ll, 12. I tPeterllL 
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^ands ftfr a divwce ^ and the women 4ifexe not to 

hsurp anthority over men is paralleled by th^ Babbinical Baying, 

'* Whoever allows himseli to be ruled by hie wife shall call out and 
no one w0| mab0 answer to 

{^erhajm the stroiij|^ tm^^ however^ m the ||^ 

** Wives submit youi^iv^ to year husbands as liato M 

it shoald be Compared with Col. iii. 18, Wives submit joarselveB 
nnto your own husbands as it is fit in the Lord,*’ and botb> or ht s^ 
ktl^ well as 1 Cor. vii. 39) may be illustiAtod 
Babbinicid: toat men may marry fotoone of four reasons : 

passioo, y^alth,|honour, or ** the glory of God,” i e., ir#the name ol 
heaven,** or “Ibr the name of God,** “in God” and "for God.** 
Again, the extremely difiScult passage (1 Cor. xi. 1~10) about the 
woman keeping t%e head covered, is obviously based on Jewkh ideas . 
and customs in elite of the fact that the Epistle was addressed to 
convertff largely imposed of Greeks.* The covering of the; head 
was a very strict raMamong Jewish women, but this was hot at all 
the case among the weeks, at least in classical times. 

So we find the Amtle here strongly enjoining a Jewish eustom 
upon Greek converts Jmd supporting his words by reasons which cpnld 
hardly be intelligiblelexcept to a Jew.f 

Such parallels asmese, and many more which might be quoted, 
seem to establish thegact that on this particular subject the teaching of' 
Sti JPaul was not oulmtinged but saturated with Jewish ideas. Espe* 
daily in regard to le duty of submissiveness to husbands he dCes 
not seem to have dwarted at all from the conventional <^inions of 
the. time. He borvwed the very expressions of the Babbts, and like 
them Justifies his vproval of existing customs by somewhat recoudite 
references to the Kd Testament. 

But an intercJong question here arises : If there was such an 
unanimity amonaJews as to the standard of conduct among women 
bdng one of wetness and modesty^ how, it might be asked, are we 
the hmaour in which cto^ters like Jael and Judith were 
hdid ? And as to a life of retirement, it can hardly be said that ^e 
notices in toe Old Testament lay stress on its nece88^. ; ^e: 
instonces ^ffmkiam, l>ebcwah^ Abigmly^to^ of Tekoab, 

Huldah the prophetess^ and l^theri are quite sntiScient to show that- 
the appreciatiioii pin self-sacrifice, heEdsm, and 

power ofexpiesdon on of women was « aiS|ito>iWi^ 

unstinted as toe most progiesd modem refonimr 
How is thfaii to be Rabbinical maadma? 

answer is toat toe Mtrtotive teaching of. the Babbi% like that 

t Dr. SdsTBlielm ssesM to have so wonant ia aaytsf (p. 1ft) tibst mesa v«fMa 
wen addriHed to Jewa 1 s. ft, erideafly ahiiBWbig a- isMbodv of; 

ooBverta. .. 



-;' ioliomd aeeiar'M»v^':.ii':'^:xOiB'^^ to 1 »t«/' 
ie(kfi!i:^ ^ {Mied of marrM wop(es» a»d ji»Ve& (i^ 

^ ooacoi»ii^ : do not ^pear to 

|»ve oontemplated aa posBible any definite profes^on^^ 
women with public there is not, (m the other handr^^^ 

in their teaching wmh was directly contravened by patido^^; 

me that of the CHd Testament. while 

they vigoFoofily emphasise the doty of womanV sabixliiBBiyeneBB^ 
rcl^dn to sex, as to her relation to the they bi^ / 

apparency nothbg, and i%the emergency was snfficiei^ they would 
ai^pfo^ coming forward at the right k 

indead^^ M to believe that activity and prominence^in good wmrha 

wbdd been condemned. St. Paul, at any rate/ when tenght 

with ladies of inflaence at Philippi, in a4K)nntry in whiok 
wCmeti took a more leading part in social life fikikn among the^ 
'€hSB0l^ so far from upbraiding them, confines hj^ advice to the one- 
pioint that they ‘^be of one mind in the Lord,” t/ 

’ " This is a very considerable qnaiification to borne in mind by 
thpae who thbk that the writbgs of St. Pac ^ breathe a spirit 
simpb antagonism to any such current of feelin] \ as that which leaik 
many thinking people to-dag to advocate the ei ^nsion of the fran-* 
ohise to women. But if it ie felt that in his gc leral view of the re- 
laHon of the sexes, especially after marriage, he yis completely out Of 
Cfympaihy with the modem desire for general equalj ty, the pobt may ^ 
at once oonoeded. I would go farther and saylthat those who lire 
most posBbnately eager for the establishment q a gmieral equality^ 
of ppportnmty, as Mr. Kidd calls it, would do wqv. to ponder on thC ' 
demded indications b the Gospel that, generally p eaking, bequaltiy 
b pin’t of the divine ordering of the world ; not if such indica^ 
tio^ were merely to be railed at as old-fashioned, on the ground 
Itot it ia our business to do onr very best to q>^derstand them, 
Ibm is beside the present subject. I do i ot deny that the 
writbgs of St. Paul on the subject of women show a.spmt in 
ways ontof sympathy with our own; but I would w 
diffidence, that knowiiqi what we now know as to hiftsbringiiigirup 
mi social surroundingt, his precepts on the relation urf tike aesm 
am not nec^mnly a^ for us to-day* 

Let im lock at tl^ matter from this pobt of yie^^ 
ikmi the diviim our faith left behind Bim # of 

ibpreme difficn% and magnitiida for Bk bllowem b 

to bipart the predbim trnti^ #hi(di they^^^^^^l^ Hk 

and Hk work^ mid, Ibther, to^ 

wUdi were the mmolkry those tr^hs, and inemnbent bn ^e akiy 
* Seeikbtfoo^^^i1ippiaii8,**p. 56. 
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ibd: whom the new teaching vfii to bo {^ven. The ' 

Mmself had them the traths and ha^ promiaed t2iem the 
gift of the Holy >Spirit to enlighten them aa to thmr beadngr cm 
cwdinaxy life ; hot He had al^ evidently m pnrpc^, from 

pnnu^noing a definite verdict on most of the 
were Iwonghtt^ Him; Had He done otherwise, it 
certain Umt ds words woa^ either have been totally misand^sta^ 
by the peopleuen living, or they would have ceased to be applicam 
tp a quite AEerent condition of society, 1900 years later in 
histoiy of the vbrld. Whether this was tl^ reason for His silence or ^ ' 
not, we perharapntiot say. Bat the result is, as has teen alreed^:^ 
pointed oat, tl& Christas teaching is absolutely unique in the o&a 
gileat. oharacterisw of univereality. Now it was obvioasly ioipossible 
for the Apostles, l^nsidering the sort of problem which was giymi 
th^ to solve, anotthe condition of the different heathen people whom 
th^ were comman«d to convert, to attempt to imitate the reticent 
of their divine Mast^on many pressing social questions. If they had 
done so, it is incouGSvable that their teaching could have produced 
the effect which it ftd prodnce. For the sake of the heathen 
communities, sunk a«bey were in the foulest vices, and nmirlyid^ 
to the dictates of oonftence in all that CQ|perned the relaMon of the 
sexes, it was absolutMuecessary for the^issionaries to speak widi . 
the utmost plainnessjKud decisiou. So iu burniug words which 
remain for all time aaponument of excellent courage, insight, delicacy 
of mind, and nobleff^pof thought, the Apostle addressed himself to 
this task. Nothinnpould surpass the loftiness of his own ideal ^ 
bu^ it is uttdeniJp that in his injunction he ever bore in 
mind his converts pitiable weakness of will, and so tempered ' 
his teaohifig,as nonp put before them a standard utterly impossible 
of at^inment. JS^e think we have outgrown his precepts, we must 
at Imt recognise am he gave the Corinthians what was really the 
b^t ^ing for thw> in putting before them the highest ideal which 
they could uadMtMid. And in his instraptions to these mixed 
and opmmanities, if he had anticipated a conception of 

the^iposition b|&arried women wht^^ not dawn cm the world for 
some 1750 y<m he wptdd have failed in helping them to acii up to 
their lightj^imd would have leffr them in deplorable darkneaii as to4!ia 
most imptirtaiit of Chriatiaa d^ies, those oonnecfed wkli the heae 
life. And* more than this : hisvown mental developmeiie. wenid^l^^ 
bm to ns of an unintelligible and almost pcttt^to«akawft|;^^^ 
abnonn^d aloofneu from the a^ in which he Uved 
been a sign of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit which vfo oonld have 
rmgiused. . It wontd have been m bewildering phcntomenon to hie 
cooliemporariea, and one in no way edifying to f on the 

thaton tiiie 
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" ^ of hi» 

agia^ do wo ii(Hf Btill ataosger sOlief thaii bolcWs granden^ 

' of hu mental illammation, who, though bearing to the end of his life 
the. marks of Oainsli^’B training, ooald yet be^ the 

The power of the dirine iaspiration actihg # hnio^ 
being impremlTe fiWin when there of 

a yWonderlal bat yet an ordisrly^roic^^ in powei^ of and 

wi^h €ii ifiew ; and while to pcnnt out that on this t>ne 
St; Panl was a child of his time, is in no way to impaii;Bhts authority 
as a teacher, it is only by recognising his limitation th% we eantrnlj 
appreciate th(» greatness of the convert from Pharis^ sm who oonld - 
wjdte Bpistle to the Bomans. 

Tliim is, however, a broad and genera) objectioii which may be^ 
raised against the whole of this argument, and whi^ demands some 
COhiBdmtion at this point. It may be said that Mile the ApostWa 
• Wdsds and metaphors are borrowed. from Rabbinlc^writings there are; 
indications of a deep-seated opinion in his mind as to the relatbn of 
woman to man which, for all that we can tell, L/as detived, not from 
his Jewish surroundings, bat from a wide and r!>mprehensive view ol 
the facta of life. An attentive reading of 1 Cd pthians xi. makes it 
pretty dear that St Paal ||^arded man as string nearer to God 
than woman, and as bein^the more immedial^ recipient of divine 
tmth.* And this view might gmn support n^ only from the pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament, or from the prevai]|^ ideas in Palestihe 
in the apostolic eye, but from the evidence oLMstory. St. J^afa- 
eonceptbn of man receiving from God and womaV receiving from mb 
means, in plain language, that something of a c^xtive power beklKiga^ 
to one sex and is wanting to the other; that wh\^*eaB the faculty of 
lUakmg & beginning which we call genius has in LU ages and amoci^ 
ldl the progressive nations of the earth been frequeL{ly shown by meUi 
woman’s powers are those of receiving life and Btl|ing it ; andl^at 
this broad distinction is an ordinance of Nature, ai^ applies not only 
to ^phy8ical bat to mental attributes. Hence dar^g the eiqj^hih^^ 
oentimes which have elapsed since the words we are d^sidering were 
penned^ it is a singular corroboration of the Apostitys view sltot 
not in literature, nor in sdsn^hava 

bebh im to the front rank ; while in most of ^ Sii^s of 

hninajii intelieotual activity inferiority has been distinctly msrked. 
Now, it istme thii^ toinfBr bom a stndy ol Babbinical writings that 
, ^ Paul’s idesa on 1b those of his oontempcnairies, and 

not en^ded to seom authority of other leaden of 

Adaght among them, but quite aao^r thing to 

of hnntan natmre atd dsltrabde to^^^ 

ceases entirely When we clmoae^^ 



■wm formed m siieh » m great a teodbiliri aad iiliidi luBtory " 

/ It may W^^bted 'wliel^er represantaiimi cif the Apbetle’s 

Tpdbt: Qf n6t ^^moderome’Vit to an 

It is qnito « probable that what Is here tidcen of 

wom^ ls^m on broad fa^ htxman natore, was in 
tlie ot^tenm ■ his Bablniihaftt trainiiig and early Burrbcm:diil|^l 
i am of this questaon impartially, mid ib to 

asmn^^ & mam idea, though it be only contained in one oir |i#o . 
Terses, was which U np till nowjnstified. We mayi 

^then, remark that, granting all this, and taking it Ma coDnfmiQsi 
with snch a qael^n as Women^s Suffrage, we have no right to make 
ineqnali^ of eiKwment a reason for inequality of treatment ; im - 
there is nolhitkgl^hatever in all St. Paul’s writings which would 
justify any inch w^ion. Secondly, supposing his view of the dis-^ 
tinction* between sexes to have been roughly what We have 
indicated, there is & reason to suppose that he would neoessari]^ 
have objected in thw days to a limited form of political activity 
such as is now bcmKolaimed. He would, doubtless^ have 'objected ^ ^ 
to any social change Bich placed women in authority over meri^ or 
whicdi required a violflbn of Nature’s laws of diversity of fnne^dn. ' 
But there is nothing Sthis claim which does require any snoh viola- 
tion of natural law. jpChirdly, as to the nnwilUngness which many 
tyicial mformers mighK to accept any such estimate of wbmeiiV 
poririoh as thatwhiS we have ascribed to St. Panl, it should be 
notieed that, in spitJpf great differences due to lapse of time, than ; 
imwil^gnesB must Sinly be grounded upon a hope for the ftztnre. 
vl 'ine^ that we ha* better admit, without more ado, that the past 
yields no answer tcsboso who affirm women’s intellectnal powers to 
be inf mrk>r to thosAf men ; but that, when we look on to the fntnre, 
wC inay see some was^^ expecting something more like equality 
between the ^eJn this respect. For the first time in the history 
of our counl^ wAen have careers open to them for which they are 
naliiiiPy fitted Jmd the barriers which have been for ages £»t up bf ; 

obfBvantm, obviate legal mrncims, and dread of change^ axie 
nowikt last x»^ di overthrown. It will not be surpriring 

deid of w and talent hitherto suppressed makes its ^ay' 

It W0Qld»^^^ su(di an argument aa tlds^ ' : 

which rests upon a prophecy.* Sosiie of ns are bold enough cbnfi^ 
dentiy to anticipate a very considerable change, and todanoy we already ^ 

* The argament in often wrongl^^tated. m if it wanji true that women'e 

intellects had suffered from A^rer/tfary feeblencM. as Ihe hloeditarT' 

principle is lnti!od&ced,r the qnesiioa arises why fhe> ^ 
with the danghtSKS. AH that can ba said is that each individual Instaaee of 
leotnai power among woman has suffered from want of opportunity. 

V01«.LZn^ ^ 



i;op>0iEf AS THE CAPITAL 
EMPIRE. 


*1" ONDON has had many historians, and pariL of London have had 
tiieir special historians, bnt there are scj^e phases of London 
^ {dstoiy which have escaped not only elucidation but even notice. It 
bai^y be said that the abstract question of L mdon as the capital of 
England has escaped notice altogether, but it iLthe fact that some of 
the most importanlKeatares of this position haveLeen only just touched 
upon by one or two scholars like Freeman and f|reen, and except for 
this have been entirely neglected. The subject I? no doubt principally 
of historical and archeeological interest, but perha\ ^ at no time has that 
interest been better worth drawing attention ^ than the present. 
People are interested in London as they have n&er been intereslied 
before; they are discussing its future constitLYion and looking 
forward to its future development and welfare ; { ley are preparing 
to refl^ its history under the guidance of Sir Walt^Besant; they are 
helping ^ govern it with more vigour than has Vet been shown; 
they are discussing the relationship of the old City London to Ihe 
larger city which has grown up around. And it h& pens that the 
hiBtoieal and archseological evidence to which 1 am anions % dlaw 
atfseiltaon has an impoiiniit bearing upon many of the q^tiomi wj^ch 
how engage popnlar notice in connection with the present eondition 
and future development of London. , v 

1 can best approach my subject by stating it in the forxn p£ a 
question. How is it that London, being the capital of the Empire, 
does not contaih wi^iu the City boundaiy either a residence of the 
or a Pariiameht house ? In other w^s, while 

capitals of two kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, 
aTO,<ff have been, alsolhe seats jgoYmmmLt, Oobtaleing 

of the Smreigns and the meeting |>lam the Parliament Xamdou 
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«4oiLe rof^ 1»B tbe ifeiddeaibp of the Sovereign, the Tower of 

London^ jnil ontaide the City liniito, azid IhelPwliaineidi honses et 
Westzqinstra dome distance outside the Oify limit^. i Tiua^ 
positLon of tip City is not so noticeable in inodw ti^s^beoaose when 
one speahe « London as the capital, modem London m jhonght^ 
not the anoiAt City ; bat if we only carry our minds ba^ to sey^ 
years ago, Tvezi what is now the “county" of London was^;^;^i^ 
London at w, bat simply a group of parishes united to^ethi^ f^^ 
some commomuiposes, and known as the Metropolis ; if we exaniil^ 
e last-centnr^^bap, nay if we try to think of the Lon<^n advocated, 
by those who%ave argued against the report of the Tecent Boyat 
Commission, washall 'be able to at once realise that the capital 
of the Empire m not the seat of government. The reasons for this 
exceptional positkn of the City are to be sought for amongst the 
accidents of hisnj^ rather than the records which chronicle the 
ordinary routine cStevents, and the search will take us back to the ! 
earliest periods of ^story and will deal With one of the most in^ 
teresting problems m the origin and position of London diuj% ■ 
the making of Englmd. Perhaps no contest has been more kew 
among English histemans than that which rages round the questmU 
of the continuity « Boman institutions in our dties. Bishc^ ; 
Stubbs, Kemble, Pieman, ard Green appear as nncompromisix^ 
opponents to such J continuity; Coote and St|p>ohm stand alone 
elmost among the fim rank of historians in stating the case for tlm 
Bpman origin of Aglish institutions generally and therefore for 
municipal institution in particular. On the general question of the 
Boman origin of J^glidi institutions 1 hold opinions entirely opposed 
to the theory of |f oote and Seebohm, and 1 mention this only to 
emphadze the iiJ^rtance which 1 therefore attach to the single 
instance in whi<^ 1 think it can be fairly taken as proved that 
Bmnan institutiw have lasted down unbroken to modem times^ 
That instence isA be found in London ; the proof of it is connected 
the ahiqtjy position it holds as the capital of the Empire and 
.^'^nottbesM of .government. , ,, 

hnr of London in any important sense as a dty of : 

; th^incoming of the Saxon conquerors is followed by pearly 4 
200 years of unbroken silence, and it is this long period which, hka f 
eaused some historians to assume, rather than prove, ^at Boman 
i^nddti to exist. But when the l|^t of ^ 

histm^ is Again jhed npmi this piurt of the newly made ^i^iand, , 
;^ere| is mtuh to shicnr tlmh Lou!^^ had, to a large eUtent, pmarved ' 
her independenoe as a place of commerce and dvic oxganisatloQ. The 
8axon settlementB appear idl round her, and perhaps the httle village 
id Oharii:^, vrithm a luBe of hm walla, affoida the moat significant 
testimony to the Saxon se^emdiiB round Londem, into 
Eamdon. T^ SaBoasoonqueroni appear aa polihuMd of Lmdon 
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cij^ life tlie f^kmcx)!^ whk/ , - 

in tiie b{^ of lasid newr i^nl's 

ill perlA^^^ by the Common Bali of the dtise^ | ' 

the pfMat day; Tentonia eodonis which He / ^ 
the mimidpfil Q6ageft of.iaedim7ddme8; xicumyden^^ £f wnoyaiiojaa 
in municipal inatitn&iia which appear thronghont tiie I f ■ ^ 
]Plantagenet Tide, wh^ the “common people ’* over 
asserted their right to take part in the mnnidtpal electhi® ^he? 
adaons of ^e day. But both the settlements round Ld ^ r: 

politioal over London do not appear to have r'M ^odon a^ 

Baxon ci^, and its municipal institutions of Saxon ^ 

fiMm^oria ot London seems never to have qn'i ® out 

the conrt of the merchants there were always proL . , 

ahd perhaps the most remarkable survival of ^ losbfcntions in 

Britain is the practice of the old order of Si 
•'^^aasembled in the nave of old St. Panics Cat! 

: having been allotted a special pillar in the cai 
ment, where he met his clients in legal consi 
Sjiets of the case, taking notes of the evidence, 

^liiiis is the exact pMHel to the assembling of „ - 

at early mom in the Forum to consult with the^- cannot 

explained except by the theory of direct coj[^ **^ce of practiob 
from Roman timesH 

Such, in the merest outline, is the substance 
proves the continuity of life between Roman 

Elsewhere 1 have gone into the matter in some ds 

ooncemed with is to state sufficiently clearly to 

djffierentiate London from other cities in Great ^ 

a distinctive and active life during the time in wH'\ ® 
qaerors were maldng the land of Britain their fuW. ^ 
when the fight was over, was not altogether a coAl®^^® of the 
opened her gates to Saxon chiefs ; she accepted th<^^ ^ 
khugs ; die became part of the kingdom of Wessex, 
tiie of En|^d ; her place on the Roman . 

of the Roman Empire^ was changed for a place in EjP”* ^r'“<WKy, 
but not rnin her early position as ah nnoSaqnmd oity 

-■M tht Roman Empire. 

With this position to start from, the next pcnnt ts to consider tha 
^r^osition of London in relation to the English kings. "Alfibd it 
credited with restorihgr the walla to meet the oonfiiot with the Ibmee, 
and in this act we have sUent, testimony to the\^^^^ 

patsBoe of London. Its strategic veloe conld not have dim^^ 
a' well of so great a eirohit es the fmoient lh>msn w^ shd 

ito 8qhH the wealth derit^^ snocesafal ooinmeffee pw ae 
great iispoiianoe to a statesman of Alfred^s pieseieaioe as the military 
' 8Ss »y "VSlbgeCotoiiiiiaky,’*fp. 4S4n, SolNto*';; 


„ . ^ts-at-Law, wl^ 
JJnl, each Segeant 
f dml at his appoint^ 
^;tation, hearing the 

^cingupanddowa. 

I Roman juri^rU^ 


i the evidence which 
>nd Saxon London, 
I : * here all I am 
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6f||^ city, 
thd^ jadicM^ ^te csT ooul 
Jukd ' iia I 

oentred in 

■ ■;. ■ .Up;- ^ 

ais a Homan nB in tl 
!|3ia investigaBi nov 
ocpneetion li 

OQiitBe, comp^^Bon t! 
<f7entB it seei^H^ear 
archaic cerem^Bi a1 
ovrii places, aESk E 
when they becSK l 
acme of the cha^n^i 
at this stage in t3n 
to play an importaS 
Londoners, so were^ 
arguing bcakwards ^ 
be considered) it Bee| 
part of London citiza 
as a quasi'independci 
rights of kings elsew 
London took part inj 
evidence seems to iiJ 
and formulas propezA 
to clothe their SazJ| 
from any other sojp 
Mercia to claim 
outside the ordintw ^ 
provide the neoesSry 
f^^dently mfltwoe< 
avait themselvewf tl 


city. This indiMtkm of^^ c^ prospi^ty is also 

4 continuity of life from Boma^ti^es. Saxons 
and nearly all the tra^g of Sazoii:' tiin was 

pint we have considered merely the position of London 
I in the midst of Uie English conquerors of H]#idu* 
m now turns to the ckims and acts of the citmehs in 
phe kings of the English. The records are not^ of 
Bon these matters of constitutional interest, but at ill 
Bear that while the English kings had their own 
Hi at their installation into the kingslXp, and them 
Kingston, for this ceremonial to be performed^ 
iXH Bretwaldas of the entire empire they assumed 
la^n^dstics of ^the Boman emperors. And it is just 
L tdj^^istory of English kingship that London appeam 
>rta^Hiirt. Edmund Ironside was elected king by tho 
were^Hute, Hardioanute, Eadward, and Harold, nmd 
irds post-Norman events (which will presently 
it seei^H^sonable to conclude that this act mi the 
citiz JpJurose from a sucoessfal claim to be considered 
pendc^Mptate whose sanction was' needed before th-h 
I clscvjH^ chosen could be allowed over London. If 
irt inBpb: election of Carausias apd Alectus, as the 
to itBpite, she would have preserved the ceremonial 
ropezJp the occasion, and would thus have been able 
Sazjp successors with a prestige not to be obtained 
sojE* For the King of Wessex or the King of' 
L awority as Bretwalda of Britain meant something 
inap functions of Saxon kingship, and if London could 
9e»ry forms and rites the Anglo-Saxon kings were 
LiAced by the relics of Boman imperial custom to 
Mi the outward tokens of imperial power, and thus at 


same lamejp acknowledge the exceptaonid position of London, 
nmgre the Anglo-Saxon evidence may be from want 
soiieimit reejNS no such cdmplaiat can be made of Norman evidence 
It m ^ mt the Norman conquerors looked upon Londoq ns •> ; 

S^ William was not completely King qf 
English until the Lemdonera met him at Wallin^ord with a dv^tsr- 
tiimr end story of Stephen’s election by tha Aldermen ai^ triise # 
IbOc wd^o gathered together the folkmpot and these providing at thw 
dwv w^ for the resedTed to 6t|«^ a 


king '* (Of, Green’s UUt,/* If is one of great signidcanos^m 
the |Kdnt of vie IVeemaa w Green heM 

Judd aB and from the soattorad 

evidonbe abbut the rights of lehdohem 

longs, and all that I am anxious to add is n w the relative 
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in ihf 

XicSi^ ^ of Saxon Idn^ 

aoobnnt for aaeli a eiaim being &st znad^ l^g BOMBBrn: 
in, being iozoe ^ tr^ rattier tiian oozitinr 

to laat ibrongh tbe^ K conqnest i| 

inaiitat^ Spes n^ be^ in Teatonic times, and aa<^ 
XiOadon seems to bave acquired is not due to Teutonic ^ 
The original independent position of London with r^ 
Sovereign thns cbufinns the evidence suggested by the 


Somaai inflnencea, and we may now see how its later hf 
fleeted by tSsse conditions. It is no doubt due to ^ 
of London that the seat of government was fixed 
m^hbonrhood, and not at York or Winchester or 
is lb that has kept the seat of government outside 
u it ? In the inexact style of modern literature 
jba|ntal, but seldom or ever does the writer mean 
life means the area ronnd the City more or less 
new Ooun^ of London. And yet, when it is pi 
of a Bpyal Commission, to translate the popular' 
as the capital into actxud fact; when it is pi 
capital of the mnpire with the privileges of a 
dito in its history, the idea is looked upon as | 
pcditicB instead of an incident in municipal devi 
toe reason for not making the City the seat of 
in those early conceptioDs, arising firom the ani 
Boman City and toe Anglo-Saxon communities 
this separation continued throughout media3val 
toe jealousy with which the City was always rej 


^:Of -iSaxoa 

cnstoni 

:/»» * 

;:^«nce to flie 
^i^nliniuaoe^ 
luksieu ' 

bnt wimt.:-';' 
- M»d Mt 
10 often bear of 
jro City of Iiondon." 
dioteminons with the 
taosed, at the inai-A^p, . 


'^j^proDceptioo I 
le'posed to endov ihe 
‘ty even at this latei 
,<it6longing to modem 
^ opment. No donbt 
I tTorament originated 
.n«oiii8m between the 
.«Ppnnd it j no donbt 
aos by reaeoa of 
'd; bntnpwttall 


eiOB ■•e'the:;sei|itt 




Boman luid Anglo-Saxon origins are obliterated A" jealousy of the 
C^.has ceased, it seems that jealousy of outer-L*|^^^^» eeot of 
govemment, is going to operate to keep apart the two 

aectomii of tod g^ capital of the English Empire. 

it k wnrto|whiie going back into the early histor^p, Wesfeminatep 
totoo if toeto are anyponstitutional causes for its pos^ 
ofgewmnmit. 

V It Is generally oonoeded that Edward toe Confessor 
i^l |iid^ document referring 

; ;|£c^ by that king to toe Abbey of J^msey, which m 

Westmbster, and witnaned by Stigand, Artobisliop q| 
^ntenterbiny. But there fe another document which bells ns a ptoxr 
; UMcxy of Westminster palace was there. A OEf Bqpe 

Charter to Abbey 

oif WestmiiiBber, granted in 1065, has the foUowiag clause s ^ Et quia 
antiqnitns sedes est.” This hasbeen translated the **seat of hsagi,” 
in^toe semasnse as wa n^ uto^ word sep^ adto hiVO 
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doalited t&exiatenoe of a befia^ da^Bnoiii'ii have 
henoe dour 
here afiadi 
gpeaft ifisein j 
^ ftaooias 
iu 

ocpoeetiioa 
stone 
Bdvard I. ; 
to West] 
early history 
Mitfch 26, ISf^ 
eairls, barons, 
the royal seat, 
regia-^Act. Pari.’ 
foot**no& : 

“ This 'sedes regia' 
was used at the ooronl 
which the name of 
referred to was placed j 
at a parliament or coi 
that Robert Bruce wa 
seat called the * Cathe 

Now, have we at 
was a stone seat for 
stone existed, and tj 
of justice in the kii 
down to Bichard 
stone ” in Westmij 
Abbey, where the 

^^Hemorials of jestminster,” pp. 49-50), and Dngdale has drawn 
attention to this es the original seat of justiQe. The stoiy is a 
floinewhat long jKe to piece together from the fragments of l^tory 
tha|haye beemweseryed, but there is quite enough to prove satifr. 

was an old meeting-place of the ^ 

agt^iiot of ‘t^ Anglo-Sazona, probably identical with Glovedb^^:;' Oi 

f rom wjbich so many chmiiers were issued and dated. The boft^ag 
of the Palace there by Edward the Confessor, the ereotioa.df tibie 
Oreat Hsdl by Bufhs, and the subs^ tacit aolmowledgiq^ 
Wostmmst^^^^^M the se^ of Government are all eventa whkh.|^ye / 
thehr roots very early in English history, and whi^ iUnatraite the ' 
qsrly sepa^^ qf the comm wial from the conslitatiottal oapM of 


the authority of this Ohaite.!^ 
was no doubt one of those stone monc^thn; at which - 
were fqhnerly held, and which are todli^ 
pl^ of EingBton in England, Scone in Scot^ai^ and 
Now the case of Scone has a very rOmiuiaibie 
that of Westminster by reason of the famous bcsrona* 
ig been removed fiom there to WestmiUiriiBr; 1^^^^^ 

;, by turning back to its history before the rexnbyid 
we get, by oompariBon, a remarkable Ujht upon the 
^ Westminster. Thus, Bobert II. was^ crowned on 
and on the following day convened the prelates, 
lobles before him. The king sitting, as use is, in , 
m. the Mount of Scone” (Bege sedente in sede 
,, p. 181). Mr. Skene observes upon this in a 

LUst not be confounded with the stone seat which^ 
l^on only, and was kept in the Abbey Church, toy 
•“thedra' is always applied. The royal seat 
the Moot Hill, and used when the king presided ; 
[of justice. It was on this seat on the Moot HiB ' 
Led in B-lOB *iii sede positos regali,’ after 
/ or stone had been removed to England.’* t 

estminster any traces of a moot-hill on which 
e king ? There can be no donbt that such a 
at the Court of King's Bench, the oldest oouit 
iom, is named therefrom. All the earlier kings 
at all events, were first seated on the ** marble 
r Hall, and from thence they proceeded to the 
emony of coronation was completed (see Stanley, 


• 6ee Dugdalo’s Moxuuitioon,"’ iei7, lk'lSS; 
toatrioaalis/' pp. ixzTii., xzxviii. 

t Skein's “ CoroBatloxL Stone^” 





coNtswponMY itsvn^ ■ 

lacman^ Westmiaater as thef 

r «acp&t 0 d* It was to Loodon what Boljf f^ood Wu to 

^;3£d^bai:gh. ^ aio aotiM obaoai^ of aa occr^- donal roya! 

t^idanoe in London beddea that ^otdod by the Towbr. !i ytow notices 
that the great honae at Bridewell was at one time the fll of the 
king in the City, at all events down to the time of Hen^!^ and he 

also mentions the tower royal as pertaining to the of this 

realm ** before the reign of Edward 1., and the names modern 

parities of the City — ^namely, St. Michael Patemos^Jl^ Bqyal and 
Bt. Andrew ^j^y the Wardrobe, are derived from anjp^ot dwelling- 
places of the Sovereign in London. Westminster arip^ *^y*d palace, ; 
therefore, was simply originally a country residence distinct from a 
tom residenoe, but so intimately was the Sovereigijp^ days con- 
the government that Westminster ijf '^soe and West- 
nriastmr Hall gradually became the seat of gof^^niment and the 
^mddmice of the Sovereign to the entire City of 

^London. 

- So long as the separation of the City from t ^ County of London 
remains as at present, so long will the anomalo ^ position of London 
as the capital of the Empire be kept up. The is technically 

and constitutionally the City as bounded by th Roman wall and its 

adjiicaat wards ** without the walls actually i i* is that 

larger area now endowed with county governmei since 1888 

mititled to the name of London. Even as a b matter of consti- 
tutional law> the position of the two LondonsWp™®®^ remarkable 
features. The one London is the capital of Empire, but 

it is so in name only j the other London oonti within it a city 
which is the seat of the Imperial Government andl^® capital, 

tke city of Westminster. The nominal capital is^®^*! ^I'h little if 
any municipal constitution ; the de facto capital 1 , * ^ 

mnnidlpal constitution whatever. The area to name of 

London now properly applies is a county containinglK^^^^ R both the 
Chty of London and the City of Westminster ; and by rensbn 

of its urban character throughout, it has abasrbedW^h the 
whi^ ; tedmic^ share the position of the capital, it the o^^. 
tutkm of a cotmly such as Kent, Surrey, or Yorkshire; ai4 
of a municipality. No doubt there are many oonsideraticma wMch 
mei to be giv^ to questions of this magnitude before t^ey can be 
eet right. But an appeal to history is always interesting if it be not 
convincing. To ascertain what constitutional position London has 
Jn the past, to trace put the developments of thk fyom m^ 
s^ to tile present will pPssibly help us to realise h<^ mmdi there is 
atin to learn from the mpefc neglected ^ all sulged»--nami^, the 



Tdb PLAINS OF AUSTRALIA. 


T he mammals of Australia, we are told> represent the early terr 
tiary or cainozpc age, and it may, I think, be reasonaUy 
assumed that the lanS in which they dwell afforded, in its original " 
condition, before it wci brought under the influence of the white luiin, 
an excellent opportui^y for estimating what the conditions of the ' 
earth was in other co»inents during the marsupial era, or before the 
evolution of the greaW^minant families. Unfortunately the time hae 
passed away when til great Sedimentary plains of the Murray delta, 
which were perhaps pore characteristic of the whole country than any 
of the existing desew, might have been examined and reported on by 
scientihc experts, aS we can only form a very inadequate conception 
of their ccmditionJtnd appearance from the diaries of the early 
explorers and tfao^poollections of the early settlers. It is on this 
In^mentioned evSnce that I venture to base the hypothesis 1 have 
fornied as to tly means by which the original conditions of the 
Ancfitiralian plan^liave been ameliorated. When first 1 went out on 
the plains, in |Bout 1S60, settlement had been going on for several 
yea^ Whatjwere called the ‘‘ frontage blocks ” — that is, the bUilc^ =• . 
of |dx>u Awenty-five miles square, having frontages to the xivM ' 

Murray, Murrumbidgee, Barling, dx;., had been leased fay squafelierB^ . 
and were inore or leas well stocked with sheep and cattle. The ** beck 
blocks^’* thm havi^ no water frontages, were generally vacaast^ and 
it was on these that X had an opportunity of seeing the cousl^ in 
ita original atats. opizikm expressed of this land ^^oPer 

buabmen was that it was ^Irotteni'- ** had no bottom to it,^* and that 
it would never be fit ^ To thpae 

now it would seem imy SNh it 

haiwc been trne^ M ^ 

atodc, that almnt one hun^d mifliopa of are 



BOW partnnd, bMMwIwifa'lMrda of oatfle and honeB PO WCttUIIMWl 
iyEUd fai^fally portraj^ed J|y^ ^ early 

^qq^iorera. John Oxleyt wlio trao^ lltai' £|bm base 

of the Bine Monntai»a to near ite jnnGtaOn witb tiie J^i^rranibi^gee, 
''eaid; .' '■ . M ' ■ ■ ' . 

“Hie soil is tolerably good within a mile and a half of thf^i^ks. X ro^^ 
five or six miles out, in hopes of finding some eminence on V'^ich to asc^d, 
but was disap|ioint^, the country continuing a dead leyelli.-vith ext^siye 

swamps and bari'en bushes We were able to rea^ only a e^ort 

distance from the spot where we stopped last night, havinaf^en obliged to 
unload the h^^'ses no less than four times in the course o^the day. . . . . 
The ground rather studded than covered with grass, j^d that only in; 

patches, by far the greater part producing no gross at aVjf Weather 

clear, which is the greatest comforw^ve enjoy in these 
^ abandone as they seem to be by every creatur^Ccapable of getting 

' : of them. .... The true nature of the soil was fw^ developed by this 

Vday^S rmn. Being in diy weather a loose light sand jS^thout any apparent 
was now discovered to have a small j^>rtion of loam mixed 
with it, which, without haying the tenacity of day, fc sufificient to render it 

dimy and boggy It was only on the very ed^i^es of the banks, and in 

the bottoms of the bights, that any eucal 3 rpti grew // the plains aie covered 
with nothing but knaphalium ; the soil various, in |^me cases red tenacious 
day, in oth^s a dark hazel-coloured loam, so rottenj|and full of holes that it 
was with difficulty the horses could travel over thefa. .... We returned 
tbis day much of the same ground which we travels sd over on the 28th ult. 
Tbe horses were frequently up to their Bhouldef^ in deep holes, to the 
danger of breaking their own limbs, or those of Kheir leaders or riders. 
There is a uniformity in the barren desolatenessf^of this county, whidi 
i wearies me more than I am able to express. One t^ee, one soil, one water, 
and one description of bird, fish, or animal, prevailsJalike for ten miles or 
for one hundred.*’ * * 

'.1 

From this eztaroct it will be seen that, as the etolorer went facth^^ 
and farther away from the higher grounds, the view, grew more dxeai^.. 
Odey, however, attributed the softness of the gv mnd to moistnrev 
He was unable to realise that the ground could bM“ rotten** without 
beiag wet. Sir Thomas L. Mitchell, who followedl^e liver Darling 
&am its junction with the Warrego to the Mumy* gauged Jblm 
character of the country more correctly. He says: \ 

« Jiil over these plains the ground was so soft, being oiiY^Mrlear uf nxite 
or si^d, that the cart-wheels sunk very deep into it while it sflbrilod no 
grassi^ It. looked, nevertheless, to be excellent soil, although it lay j^ed 
i^e fallow land, for the roots the umbelliferous plan1« which ^ew upon 
. it had so little hold that they were easily set loose by the whodS cmd lay 
' ' ..ahbut' the surface.*’ t ' 

; ^ description applied to Oxley’s talde-land, ne<ff the town 

s^nds now, and thmefor^^ the cretapeouf^^^^^^^^ 
further down the rirer> he continues : 

♦ “ioiimals of Two Bxpedit ions into the Intezlbr of New Sdutli Wales, SelMSv** 

' By^Talm^Oidair. ' . .■ 

t *VTIi»e iSzpeditioiiB to Ibe tateilor .of bustrtffifc isto-WS* 

TboBiiM ’IrMngsto^ , 



THE PLAim OF ^tr5rAiLf4 5roi 

The on the oppoute bank at lei^h behind, aaaA we saw before 
UB only a w2U desert plain, where noting; seemed to breathe -or more or 
liv& . / . . We \n6w l^velie over plains of a sof# naked jodyi, which was 
most distresmg to the animals, and even to the horses, and men on foot •, 
in the generAcnr^on of the iivei* these plains crronded tip thn horizon, 
but the smalnills were a peculiar feature not h%her up^ The tops of 
these were so vft and sandy tliat the carts sank deeper into, them *thsto ion 
the plains, th& base consisting of firm blue clay ; it was my study to ke^ 
idoug the ridi of these hills as much as my route would permit, for in 
it xuaylbie ^d that the best line for toavelling through toe VaUi^ of 
too Barltog isb edging of 'stoF day, which is always to be lbtitid 

hear the base M the red sand hills ; these formiujg the limits of thosoplaina 
of softer soil, 'vbch usually extend for several miles back from the river/* f 

Captain Chi^ipi Sturt, who first explored the Murruml^dgee river, t 
described the comtry as an inhospitable region, over which the silende : 
of the grave see&ed to reign, and when he reached the lower plains 
and was approacSing that part of the river where the fine town of 
Narrandera now swda, he found the soil to be ** so loose and rotten ** 
that it was almost 'Impossible to make any progress. He therefism : 
sent his land equipage back to Sydney and proceeded on his jonrney 
by boat. 

Although I can speak only of the New South Wales plains tom 
personal experience, fbe evidence of other explorers proves that the ; 
plains in the other parts of the Australian continent are very similar 
in character to those of the Murray delta. E. J. Eyre’s descriptions 
of the land in Eyre’s Peninsula, South Australia, and inland idohg 
the Great Australian ^ight to Western Australia, were very similar to 
those giv:en of the Nj/w South Wales plains by Oxley, Mitchell, Sturt, 
and others. The principal difference, 1 think, was that the plains of 
the Murray delta w re the largest, and contained the deepest deposits 
of sedimentary mat|ier in the continent. It is unnecessary to refer to 
the journals of l^^^ouaLl Stuart, Burke and Wills, Leichhardt, Sir 
Jo% and Alexandir Forrest, and other explorers. They all tell the 
saihs story of s&e beautiful, well-grassed country in the moan-' 
taboos parts^ dreary, unoccupied, waterless wastes of deseri^ 
sttotofiiog awi^as far as the eye can reach beyond the line of 
mountains. Ifnest Giles, who crossed the continent froni east to^ 
west, speaking of CapMn Sturt, Bays : 

He doseribed the whole region as a desert, and he seems to have beem' ' 
haunted by the notion that he had got into and was surrounded .by a - 
wilderhesB Ifice of which no human being had ever seen or of 

before, Bia whole narmtive m a tole of su .... and he sayaV/ ; . . 

at the furthest point he had attained .... about forty>five milhii !^in ; 
, . . . Eyre*^ oim^how a waj^^ for stoto in Queenshuod i ' Htited 
sunset in:; ^ a ea t verily believe has ho. psralhBlv ^ 

eWth’s suria<:«, and one that was terrible in its Sturt’s vieWei are 

• « Three EzpeditibiiS to the Inferior of Australia, 1882-96." Yoi. 1 By Air 
Thomas Livingstone MitohelL 

t ‘'Two SiiiedtttiQ&B Into toe mtoitoc of Avotnlin, 1628^.** By Oaptoln Obiriee 

/Btiut* ■ : ■ . . ^ ; :■ -v,- ■. ■' ■■ ■■ ’ vi-^ I'. ■ 
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he ttoeopia^ for ^ the that what we now call 
end cattle oountxj, appeared to huai like a desert because 
were made with the bi^ alluTiaJ lands he had left near the 

It will be cthim f» inatmdSye t6 coihi^ 

Sturt's report wi^ ifluh Mr. Giles Mmself says of the 
Desert 2h W^sterh Atuitridia : 



Although the region was all a plain, no views of any w^nt could he 
obtained, as the country still rolled on in endless undularbos at various 
distances apa^, just as in the scrubs. It was evident tha^the regions we 
were traversing were utterly waterless ; in all the distance rn had come in 
ten days, no spot had been found where water could lodge^ It was tot^ly 
uninhalnted ly either man or animal, not a track of a singK marsupial, emu, 
or wild dog, was to be seen ; we seemed to have penetr ^ed into a region 
; to man, and as utterly forsaken by 

l!ha consens^^ of opinion as to the dreary, bv^en appearance of 
thA plains of Australia, by those who first saw thenj^in all parts of the 
eoilhtryj is remarkable, and the more so as we know that these plains, 
which lie nearest to the settled coast districts, are now talked of as 
the ihtiire granary of Australia, the soil which might, when the pro- 
posed irrigation schemes are completed, grow wheat enongh for the 
world. But what is it that has caused this vast change in the 
plains of the Murray delta ? Simply, I think, the trampling of sheep 
and cattle» and if ^is is correct, an examination of the plains which 
have not yet been trampled down may afford some idea of the vast 
amount of work performed unconscionsly by animals in preparing the 
land, not merely for the use of man, but for t4,e support of vegeta- 
tion. The late G. S. Wilkinson, F.G.S., was of ^bpinion that a range 
of mountains once stretched across Australia from east to west,^ or 
from somewhere about the centre of the Blue Mountains on the east 
the western coast. This range has almost enti^ly disappeared by 
denudation. The material of which this range '^as composed had 
be^n a^wly carried away by flood waters and deMj^ited as sediment 
over vast areas^ which now form the great plains various parts of 
the continent. In other lands where similar depo^'ts were formed, 
they were trampled down and consolidated, stratuni by stratum, by 
herds of elephants, camels, llama, buffalo, bison, ox4i, sheep, deer, 
and Other highly gregarious animalB. In Australia the^cangaroo was 
incapable of performing a similar work. The kangaroo is not gre- 
garious to the same extent as the sheep or deer. Out on the plains 
only four or five are seen together even now. Before the» advent of 
the white man with his fiocks and herds the kangaroo only ranged in 
jdie neighbourhood of permanent water where the land was firm 
eiic^h to support him. No doabt> when he was driven exit on the 
lOitssl gronnd by dog or man, the great bird-like claw on his hind 
a better support than the hoof of the e&eep or bullock. 

t Tiavens^, 18"3>76.’' By Smeit Oilss. im Istxedsoaoii, 
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Tba gfealVtrenglih capable of b^g edcerteS 
kimguKK) Mold, alBo, enable him to extncate himself more 
easily than animals of a higher iype of ^yelopAeat^;. 
paws wottld%e i^sefnl in ** clawing ” hinuieif along ow rc^n gronncL 
But kangar&B do not follow each other and make tracks, and this, I 
think, is hw the sedimentary deposits ofgihe Gnnges, tike Nil^ the 
Amazon, theniississippi, and other deltas, have been principally oon« 
solidated anA compacted. It is impossible for any one, I think, to 
realise how wy lightly sediment can be deposited by water withont 
having seen fed which has never been trodden npon. On the back 
blocks, which were unoccupied when I first went ont on^he plains, I 
have thrust a mlking-stick its full length into what looked like the 
solid earth, andUhat without using any great degree of strength. The ; ^ . 
general ezperiet^e among the bushmen was, that any sandy looking 
land where no grass grew was rotten, and to be avoided. A horse^ 
bullock, or sheep,* which stepped on this land, sunk up to his belly at 
once and had great difiicully in struggling out. Sheep, indeed, when 
full woolled were powerless in rotten ground^ and each one had to: be 
lifted out. I was informed that when the plains were first taken hp 
by the squatters large numbers of sheep were smothered inthe ^ten 
soil. When I went on the plains there was no rotten land wit^ : ^ 
twenty miles of the river, but further back than this I have moreihan 
once had my horse sink down suddenly or plunge in up to the 
shoulders as described by Oxley. When the country was in this con* 
dition I do not think it was fiooded. The flood waters which came 
down from the mountains spread out on either side of the river, bnt 
they sunk through the porous earth and left their sediment resting 
lightly on the top. It was not until the whole surface of the plains 
had been thoroughly puddled by the hoofs of sheep and cattle that the 
huge floods now so common in these rivers of western New South 
Wales could occur. The flood waters, finding no resting-place on the 
surface, sunk intg underground reservoirs, where they can be reached 
by wells or bor^ In the Report of* the Royal Commission on the 
Conservatbns ^Water,” published by the Land Department of New 
South Wales ^1885, Lake Urana is |poken of as a permanent she^ 
of Water coVtfing abodt twenty-one square miles. In 1861 
known among the settlers as the ** Dry Lake.** I may mention this 
as an illastration of the effect of the trampling of large herds of - 
cattle and sheep, and I have no doubt that the dry piams of 
Australia, which are described in almost identical words by 
now to those nsed by Ozley, Mitchell, and Sturt, of the 
Murray, will socmeif or later be consolidated in a Similar rnmima^* 1 
wish to suggest, however, that an examination of these b 
scientific experts before they lose their original cltwrs^i^ will be 
very valnable. Hitherto the gceioigIstiB have been oohbbtod to follow 
in tiie wake of settlement wbich has/fo tiiie first iiHteee^ been oon* 
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iffied to the liigii laadsim dwt, tmS very lif^6 lito 

tol^ of litB iMuMa^ iio fbadldj^aoji^ t^ 

is; joifc ptodnoe 

in tlieii* oiiil^Eud^ oondition and bec^o knd feitile 

s later that th^ req^nire to be reported qn. ifhM 3M^ F. A, Weld 
was Governor of WostenilAnsiridia, a visitor remarked ro him on the 
sandy nature ci the isoS. ^‘ '^es/* replied the Governed ; bat it is 
sand that will grow anything -If it gets plenty of 
zeports inform os that the Government of Western Ansi^lia is bdting 
fesr fresh water at Ooolgardie and elsewhere, and tha: it jbas 
found benea^ the dry salt lakes on the surface. lu ^^neotioQ with 
this underground water, the report * previonsly qnotf&f remarks r 

: tell how far it does really extend to theisouth, but 1 have 

itfi» doubt the iindergrou^ escapes into the oce^. That is proved 

channels which exist in the Mount Gambier .district, 

: w£tm the water is said to fun at the rate of from four to five miles an 
hour. .... The late marine formation whic^ underlies the alluviat deposits 
; ; . . . t contain abundance of water at depths vaiying from 200 to 500 feet. 
As, however, the overlying fiuviatile deposits of tins region are generally 
poroosf, it is not to be anticipated that water from the miocene beds will rise 
‘ to the siirfaoe. . . . . The subsoil is laigely composed of imperlueable clay, 
and do better holding ground for water could be desired. In case of 
newly excavated dams, from which water is found to soak away rapidly, 
pastoralists find that they may be easily puddled by the trampling of sheep, 
and in the second year form perfectly good holding ground.*' 

But twenty years earlier strong doubts were expressed as to 
whether the surface could ever be made to hold water, ax)d it was 
not until the subsoil of impermeable clay had been compacted and 
consolidated, by the gallopiug of animals, perhaps, that surface dame 
were constructed successfully. The first water on the ** Old 
Plain away from the rivers was obtained by well-sinking. Later 
on, when the surface had been puddled into such a consistency as to 
aSEord toot-hold for grass, herds of cattle were able lo gallop and thus 
consolidate the lower strata. It is worthy of note Uat there are no 
great sandy wastes in Australia like the Sahara of Africa or the Gobi 
of Asia. Neither are there any alkali or ** had lanok'* as in North 
America, The plmns of Austtolia are, from the acc&nto 
them by explorers in all parts of the eontinent, singnldily alike; and 
if the plains of Northern and Western Australia can be tonstfiidated 
by the trampling of stock, as 1 believe those of the Eastern districts 
have been, the time is not far distant when the word deiert may 
be mped off the map of Australia, and the true chatof^ bi l^ 
j^lains become more genetolly understood and appreciated, 

... 

nS ft ^ WiUdason b eridwee—Rojal CommisBioa on Watw OoniaFvaiti^^^ Sydney. 




TED— AN ENGLISH BIBLE. 


F or many ^ years newspapers and magazines, both 

secular, have devoted innumerable pages to the di^seipn pi’ 
translation of the 'English Bible, and no possible cozistderlMdn has 
been' overlooked save that which is fundamental. Is it not corions 
that io many learned and vigorous articles should have been written 
by persons to whom it has never occurred to ask why we netd a 
translation at all ? 

Obviously an English version is not required for . the sake ^f ^ 
scholars who are able to read and understand the original. It is not 
necessary to translate the Old Testament for the Itenefit of Canon 
Driver, or the New for the benefit of Canon Sanday. The labours of 
the translator are needed solely in the interests of the common people. 
His is to place the English re^er as nearly as possible in the 
posiriib^^^of the reader of the original Accordingly no %ords 

or cans^ctions ^ould be used in the translation which are not 
as f^lliiur^ century Englishmen as were those of the 

origib^ to tim mt readers of the actual text. They had no beed to 
use a VglbSsara nor should those who read the translatkm;^ 
meannig shonM everywhere be sufficdently clear without the assutkbee 
of oommentaries, for iiie poor and unednoated, tb whom the Bible wiip ^ 
sent as inilribL as to others, cannot afi^rd to Ipsy sQoh mds 
they the Idb^ Special pains shp 

taken to avoid obsolete wo;^ and words likely to. mislead thrbhf^ 
change of meaning, Tlmse who %ave been the dasslM 

languages-T^ ra^er thb^ have learnt them^wid not be 

particular on this 8bcn». They aie familiar with the lect cf chants . 
in word^meanmgv they knoer .the derivation of the 'vreEds of iUlhi ; 

: ; • Bishop Westoott, Speech in Convocation, 1S93. ^ 

, YCai. IjaiS:;' ' ....a;;; , 
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tn^ii ifi whj^ ^ commonly oeeor, and i||p|:any eaee 

happen to be the j^plaipation theyc;^ ffi^y find 

ont. . Bat the man is nth^ Mplm. He only such 

words an are camnt in the Bpeecli ^ 'the day> and hiia & conception 
'of their ev^r . hi^g had ;iuiy iicamog Other than th^e [presentw In 
books treating on^l&eologi^ snlijeotB more than in any [^onld 

thisprecantion be observed ; for moet theologian^ who r^d^ pmach and. 
write alt^hical have xio notion how technic it really is. 

Now, when thO Bible is tranriated into some dialect pf hfalaysia or 
Ceidiral ^frma, the rales just given are invariably foll^ed. In 325 
ont 6f : the*326 langnsges in wHch the British ana Foreign Bible 
'Cli^alates, in whole or in part, translations Of the Scriptures, 
'^e common intelligible speech of everyday life is the&medidm throngh 
wi^b thoaghts of Isaiah or Paul are commimioated to modern 
iri^ersk^^^^ exception is a not unimportant langnage, which is 

the mol^her tongue of many millions of people living in €kea;t Britain 
and Ireland, the United States, Canada, Australia^ and other places 
that can be Ipnnd upon maps without much research. 

A^ pECseitt the only versions of the Bible that are within the reach 
of Average Englishman are those known by the names of the 
Anthfwised and the Revised. Perhaps, however, it is an exaggeration 
to say, that they are both within his reach, for the Revised Version is 
pnbl^ed at so high a price that many a cottager can barely acquire 
it! in readable print by means of a long and painful economy. But 
eW^ assuming that eveiy one can read the Revised Version if he 
wishes, the problem of an intelligible translation is far :l^m being 
solved. It contains such utterly obsolete words as firmament ’’ (Gen. 
i. 6), “ daysman ” (Job ix. 33), ‘'bruit ” (Nab. iii, 19), ^‘divers ^ 
(Matt. iv. 24), “mete” (Matt. vii. 2), “halt ” (Matt, xviii. 8), ‘‘hns- 
httndtnan ” (Matt. xxi. 33). These words, of conr^, like all pthers, 
iwe p^ectly intelligible when we have been specially taught th^ 
merniing ; but a reader who had received a fair English edacation 
wil^Qut lAMons in the Bible would not have the slightest intling of 
what they slgnMy. But the resnit is likely to be Vnre misohierous 
if^en we pass from Words which suggest no meaning >t all tp those 
wbmh soggest an errcmeons one. Among these are “ dcttre (2 
xxi* ?0), “ prevent ** (Pe. xxi. 3 and cxix. 148), “fulfil” pCitfeVr* 1^), 
doctor” ^nke ii. 4||^; mansions ” (John xiv. 2), “ consept ” (Acts 
viii. 1), “ cnrions ” (Aidfcs xix. 19), “quick” (Acts x. 42)j*f‘ quicken ” 
(Rom . viii. 11 and 1 Cor. xv. 36),^“ mortify ” (Eom. yUL; 13 end Col. iii, 
5), ” constrain ” (2 Oov. v. 14), “^Inst ” (1 Jobnii. 16)/ Of thejthirty- 
seven million inhahitaiitB of England and Wales, not mote than one mil- 
at the outsi^ are Aware that “ comforter ” means “ strengthener,” 
rninH^ is simply the Latin for “ servant,” bat these words 
ine Allowed ^ rexnfm in the Revised New Testameasil^ t^ngh they 
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can only mleaj. One might 

8aff»-r ** ofVhk^ pasaage Profesaor Beet trisly says 

. that everj|moth^ hsows that It pterents her quoting 
words of J^B to h^ children as they f^md in th|' she hsei^’' 
and of ** gholt/' oh w$ich the same expositor coinBfteitB'that *^ it is 
now only a'm^inglets iilgebraic symbol, which« join^ to the adjeetiTo 
* holy/ l^eolq^aus have tiiought fit to retain as a technical term for 
the Third Pe|,8on of the Divine Tirinity,” and that ** it obscin^ the 
one conception which the word rpcvjua in all its connections every- 
where embodies.’^ * Each of the words quoted abo^ is a ieal 
stumblihg-block to the interpretation of the Bible by the unedacated, 
as would be discovered even by literary and theological critics if thlBy' 
Wpuld condescend to take a Bible class of ploughmen or servantr-gufls. 

In some cases the Kevised Version, as well as thil Authoiised, is 
guilty o( sheer mistranslation. The rendering of ^oDXoc by servaxdi ” 
carries with-it the associations of some one who is paid regular wages 
and can give a month’s notice or go out on strike. This is not 
exactly the interpretation that would be put upon the briginal by the 
Romans to whom Paal’s letter was addressed. By this misiTansla- 
» tion the startling significance of the apostle’s use of SouXoc 'I iktov 
X pcffToi; as his proudest title is almost entirely destroyed. ‘‘Devil” 
for Sai/iiwv might also be condemned as incorrect and, in some pass^es, 
misleading. 

'In another matter the Revisers seem to have made hardly any 
attempt to carry out what the Bishop of Durham admits to have been 
their dnty, namely, “ to place the English reader as nearly as possible - 
in the position of the reader of the original text.” Words which in 
the course of centuries have acquired a special technical signification 
are allowed to remain as the equivalent of the terms which, at the 
time thp books were written, had simply an everyday colloquial 
meaning. In reading Thucydides’ account of the plague at Athens 
it comefi oddly on one at first to find him using terms, such as 
pharyi^; aj^mvAmmatoid, which sound as though taken from the 
techni^ vocabulary of a modern physician. A moment’s reflectioh/ 
howey^, remiij^ll ns that in the time of Peri<4es these terms had. no 
teohniCal ccninolation at all. In the same way “ gospel ” is anythii^ 
but a fair randerihg of tuuyyiXiot', or “ bishop” of FTriuicoTroC} or ; 
heresy of or even “ church ” of e/cxXWa* 

The first that a has to do is at least to put th a 

position in wl^h, at any mofmeut, he can obtain the history from chltdhood 
of every living soul in bin diocese, imd of its present state, bown in that 
4^k stoeet, Bill and Nancy, knockuig each other’s teeth but ! Dbss the 
bishop know all about it ? Has hl^ad ins eye upon ttnm ? , . . . ‘ But 
that’s not oiir idea of a bishop.’ not j but it was St. Paul's.” t 

■ t J. Raskls, •* Somke itod Liliea*' ^ 
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many pass^es. of Bom, ^ •. « 

tnay be insump^ jb a Sensible the dis- 
tortion, for xio igi^^ pmphaBts is itpidls in^ the 

Greek In thejMkBBa§^ Iwt mintlcmed 

easily retained by thxnhig the i^rie into t#b db^-^ixmte sentences 
eozmeoted by ** but ” ; our translators, however, are a&aid tp write 
“ hot ^ anywhere imless there is a Sr or oJ^ in the origiiiait; What 
would be said of such literalism in a translator of Plato ? 

One of the most serious faults of our English version is that, from 
beginning it end, its characteristic note is an archaic style which is 
entirely absent from the Scriptures themselves. Nine people out of 
treading in the Gospels “ ye ’* for “ you,” and “ doeth ** for does,” 
snppose that Jesus Christ, both in His discourses and in His conver- ^ 
aations, was accustomed to use a stilted, unnatural speech, rather more j 
, quaint than the fashion of the Society of Friends. The eth ” ending 
might be retained for poetical passages, but elsewhere it makes the 
language mubh less direct and powerful. The letters of Paul, which 
were really letters after all, are made to read like the preamble of a 
trust-deed. All this helps to continue in the pulpit an antique dialect 
which confirms the belief of many that preaching has nothing to do 
with the nineteenth century. How common it is, for instance, to 
hear sermons in which the word unto,” naw quite disused except in 
a few phrases, perpetually recnrs ; though the preacher would never 
think of telling a cabman to drive him first unto Sion College and 
then nnto Charing Cross. Now I do not know a word of Pashtu, but 
1 will be bold to say that the Afghan who reads the version just com- 
pleted in that language will not have his understanding darkened^ as 
is the fate of the unfortunate Englishman, by an obsolete vocabulary 
and an unnatural style. 

And all these defects are found in the Bevised Version, which, in 
all the points now discussed, is nevertheless an immense improvement 
on the Authorised. It has been severely— might not one say bittely ? 
—attacked, but nsually for the vei^ features whic^ are most to its 
credit Its cardinal fault is that it has made too few changea, not 
too many ; that it has left undone the things that it ought to Jm 
done, rather than that it has done the things that it os^kt to have 
done. It has been blamed for the Hebraism of the iboili^bi of His 
feet,” where, at any rate, the literalism does no harm | but the^^ 
inconsistent critics commend it for retaining anotiber ij^brnsni, ** the 
valley of the shadow of death,” which is positively ntfdeadiiig. It 
has been called pedantic for clearing away words that arerl unintel- 
ligible except to scholars, and Bumjdtutisg the speech of Ibe markek 
a^ the household. One of the most substanlaal gains, from the 
standpoint of the avera^ reader, is the ns^^ of 

charily," in 1 (^. 3d|i. ; bpt | 
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day, on tb&roond that the new version brings bl^j^ to the cheek 
of the when read jin Siblfe,clB«s^f:and that it 

destroys th£ suggestion of an etj^tologitel . with 

The fact is ftat the Bevised Tendon has reaiiy faileid bec^^ it was 
not a i>ew tmnslaStm'^^J^ i reviabn, ; It haB<tMt the nsual ■ fate of 
oomj^rpmises. It Sati^fiic^: neither those to wboin the Bible is cht^y 
yaliiable as a treasury of rhythmical sentences, nor those* whose 
de»re is to get at the exact meaning of the inspired writings; There 
is much forceln Mr, Saintabury’s criticism that it is constructed on 
very much the same principle as Bavenant*s or Ravenscrc^’s improve- 
meats on Shakespeare.” What would be said of the low state of 
interest in classical stadies, if a preseii-day English reader could not 
make the acquaintance of Thucydides or Tacitus, except in a modem 
trimming of a translation that might have been in the hands of 
Ben JoDson ? 

I can^ imagine the indignation with which these radical suggestions 
will be read — ^if they have the patience to get so far— by peOple io 
whom the Authorised Version is sacrosanct and irrej^roachablc. It is 
curious to note how some men of letters fall into unintelligent and 
second-hand raptures whenever it is mentioned. One might suppose 
that no member of the Savile Glub ever goes to bed without rea3ing 
a chapter, and that we owe to its daily and nightly study the chaste 
simplicity of modem journalism. Much that is said of the good 
English ” of the Authorised Version is mere superstition. It iC the 
cant of criticism, repeated without reflection from generation to 
generatiou. Some credit is undoubtedly due to it, taking it as a 
whole, for its “simple Saxon style” — ^though this is greatly lUarred 
by such Latinisma as “ sanctify” for “ make holy,” and “ ihortify ” 
for “ put to death” — but its eulogists often overlook the fact that 
such simplicity as it possesses is chiefly due to the characteristics of 
the original. “A certain man had two sons.” What admirable 
simplicity ! Agreed : but, seeing that the original runs ; ^vBpwtrog 
ri^ uj^tUy^vo yiovcj it is hard to see how anything short of a 
delihemto effort of acquired stupidity could make it anything else than 
simple, It would be amusing, if the confusion of thought were not so 
mischievous, to not© how many of the most famous tributes ^ j^e 
jbeauty of toe Authori Version, Fabers for instonoe^ato 
nnoonscicHis to the contents of the revelation 

strange is toe notion tout it is its litemry excellence that bsa kiej^ it 
m toe affectiotis of toe Ebglito people for two centuries. It is an 
astounding delusion, * As though toe peace it has brought to tbonsands 
of weary heet^S ; at^ tronbled^ the socking 

charm of toe toytte t The facB is,; toat it hes jived in spite of its 
style, not because of it. It is read and revered by the mnlfatudes, net 
beoanse ii ^ an EngHsh classic, but because it is n message ftoni God. 
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So i^iem^ k lhe others, that ^e English 

peo^^ , with h^ tola^^ the sake jphat .is clear 

its sptritaal a la^slaitii^ {nrplezea fhe^ again and 

, again with unfamiliar idioms and other diatorhihg rrtics if a j^eriona 
time. JV)r, the the toasnre, they :^iBdnie the^aws'^ the 

earthen Teasel that hol<k f Uteiary mties ignm idlv^K 

and say to the man whom ;ihe Gospel has xescned from vice and 
degradatioh, Be not a8hame4 nf the music the English Tersicai, 
for it is the power of style onto sabation to every one that readeth.’^ 
So far fi^m the Authorised Version heing unassailable liom It 
literary standpoint, competent judges, who have had ezpeiwnoe in 
teaching, have complained tUlfc for literary purposes it is not as 
haefnl as the Eevised; Professor R. G. Moulton has gone so far as 
to aay,* that nothing worth calling literary study of the Eoglisb 
can he done in any but the Revised Yersicm, which has 
tnmkfinrmed the . Book of Job, for instance, from a collection of 
siacred conundrums into a drama at least as easy to follow as a 
drama of .^Escbylus. The beauties of the Authorised Yersion, he 
says, belong*^to the diction of individual verses, while if we seek 
tl«& general drift of the passage we are forced to go to the Hebrew 
and the Greek to find out what our Euglish means. Robert 
Browning, in reply to the question whether as a poet he did not 
prefer the older renderings, said he did not. The newer version 
seemed to have gained in faithfulness, and that, he added, never car- 
ried any loss along with it.t 

On the whole, the case for the literary merits of the Authorised 
Yersion rests mainly upon the supposed excellence of its rhythm. 
“ Charity suffereth long and is kind.” What admirable rhythm^ we 
are told. There is nothing like it in the Revised Version. . X' hope 
not. I sincerely trust there is nothing in it to set one’s head wagginif 
to the tune of ^ Quadrupedante pntrem,” &c., or of the story which 
tells how there ** was an old woman who lived in a shoe.” It imght 
have been supposed that any one, posing as an authority oi^ style, wouldi 
have been aware of the elementary fact that, in prose, rhythm ttot 
suggests verse is essentially bad. I believe that on ;the whole ,1^ 
rhythm of the Authorised Yersion is pot superior to that 6i the BsvisSd> 
bnt limply more familiar. As Mr. 0. A. Yince puts it,} “ We are in 
the habit of regarding the prose of the Authorised New Testament as- 
rhythmical, chiefly because we are so famiUar with it thaiv^ 
it we dispose the accents easily, without the hesitation 
wM(fli we read nnfamiiiar prose/’ He makes tlm' h&teiearing sug-* 
gea%ii ihat^ if a iaTpnrite paalm were read in the Prayerrbook Yei- 

* ifomileHc Jleview, September IBSiJ 
/ f vol. i. p. 13S. 

rp Tlmtf, voL ili.A,iea* . ' 
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sicm and the Antliorised to twelyo members ci tlu» VkiiA of 
England ; a^Jd twelve Dissenters^ and they vottf On rtto ^ 

rhytbm^^^l the wocM- wobO' for the Pi^er-book, and all 

the dissenters f^ th Oliver Wendell Pblmes pointed 

out, in the ** Antocrat^^ l^ akmd and 

mnmafe^ over in the mnf^ 

to ^f snch absoli:^ e^ldarity that yon could not change a ^llabla 

withbnt the whole wbrH’s ciy^ otit against you for meddling with 
the harmonk$as fabric” ‘i You may be sure/* he added, *^thah while< 
the sheets are damp, and while the lines hold their, sap, yon can*t fairly^ 
judge of my performances, and that, if made of the true stuff, they wiih 
ring better after a while/^ 

And, after all, what does this question of rhythm come tO: wh^ 
everything is said? What is actually meant when it k Contended* 
that one version is more rhythmical than another? In plain English,.. ^ 
that it sounds better t It is more impressive from Ifie reading-desk 1; : 
No matter though earnest believers, whose supreme interest in Ihk ia 
to know the wUl of God that they may do it, are bf^ed again^^W 
again by words and phrases without meaning, and that a thqgiaiid 
helpful spiritual suggestions escape them through faull^ leud^Dgs^^ . 
let everything be sacrificed that their ears maybe ravished by 
majesty of " that blessed word Mesopotamia** ! , . , , 

After reading with some care the Letters of Paul in the onginsl^ .1 . 
have not been struck by the excellence of their rhythm as a 
characteristic. Indeed, the very choice of Paul as a writer seenk to • 
show that in the power of the Gospel literary style was meant to 
occupy a very subordinate place, just as the fact that the vocabulary 
of the New Testament was drawn from the colloquial language of the 
tithe ^ shows that it was intended to be essentially a popular*’ book. 

It is not quite honest to wish to make the Bible appear to opeducated 
people as posBessing certain literary qualities which it undoubtedly 
had pot when first given. At any rate, excellence in rhythm or any 
othc^f GQpstitnent of style should not be allowed to outweigh grave 
defats in translation. It would not be allowed to do so in the case 
of bny otfeer book. Imagine the Athencmm reviewing a new trana- . 
Iation : 0f th^ Ethics of Aristotle, imd giving it high praise cm 
ground that, although the text was faulty and the vopabnlaiy ob^kte^ ^ 
the tran^atbr possessed a raro gift of rhythm ! 

Theii^ must be a gt^ in our sobdem 

C%ri6tkidly; ii we are eemtent interests of the 

mnltitode to be' sam^ced to the m philologer and the 

stylist. reaped the conception that the Bible was 

not intended lb teach smcmoe. But 

* Ai proved i& Br. B. A keimedjr'a ‘‘Sowaoea ef New Testemeot 

Greek/*- ... 
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fitill iifipiring its 

aaUiorB Was t\i%t one ^ ik pojl^jbilf ^t^-book 

ill ths new iof Literatm at OzCbr^ We 

liave eoctte to i^ether the llKte Bpofessb^/^o^ Was tbei^ost 

capable man to ^poiiqid ; V'bnt it it b^esy to deny th^ this 

is part!ciiia% the fimcMon of Professor Skeat/ Indeed, if 
the main tHinifi tie be consistent, and let the neixt vacant Chi^^ 
Exegesis be offered to 

I wonder what Paul would have send on this question of teanslation, 
in which, as |he Apostle of the Gentiles, he wonld surely have had 
some conoenu We know how intensely he laboured that the story 
of j^e life and death of Jesus might become, not a literary classic, 
bdillm of the barbarian and the slave; how impatient 

hOi ^at of any pedantic obstruction set in ihe way of the teaching 
the jgoOd news to the lowest and most ignorant in every land; 

^siie was that “the,/Word of the « Lord may run 
' And be glorihed.” He wonld have said some plain things, perhaps, 
about modern Christians who, though they may themselves have 
entered the gate of knowledge, leave their brothers standing without* 
It is a remarkable instance of the irony, of fate that his very letters 
jdioaM Only be known in England to-day by a title so completely 
obsokte that it does not occur from beginning to end of the Postal 
Ciii3e'” 

In respects the English peasant centuries ago had a better 

' oppoirtunity of understandinglihe Bible than he has to-day. He might 
be unable to buy a copy of his own, but when he had access to one it 
was more intelligible. The Authorised Yersion was good English in 
1611 for the very reason which prevents it from being good English 
tp-day. Its language was not the literary dialect of Elizabeth or 
James L, but the speech of the common people. Thus Thomas 
Fuller says of the translators: These with Jacob have rolled away 
the stone from the mouth of the well of life, so that now even 
may freely come both to drink themselves and 
watev the docks <ji their families at the same/^ reminding one of the 
derire of Ei^ssmns that the day might come when ther^acred bbpks 
should be made intelligible to eveiy reader, when ^ the nttsfaanduian 
shall idog portions of them to himself as he follows the piongh, when 
toe weaver shall hum them to the time of his shuttle, the 

traveller shall while away wifih their stories the weBrinesS|,of his 
jaunty.” 

: lt toe Btimi4as tout would be 

life of out country if we Imd/once more a Bible 
into man in the street. M w<mld save an 

^ labour in teaching in Sun&jf; and day 

. ' , Qdoted in Greeu^ “ Short Ck 'a' . * . 
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schools. . I :WotAl propose that there should be znade^ at liktei^B not 
6zc6edii3^ a hoz^rod yeaxs/a (Msmplotely. nesr whole 

Bible I a translation as new as thi^^ of an Arist^^ 
jnat Bgypt This %Quld gi?6^ for 

utilising any fresh discoraies afFeeting the text-^aside of the question 
which, thongh I have hei^Barily omitt^ its discu^ion here, has an 
itn^l^nt hearing oh the efficiency of the Authorised Yemon-^-^d 
wotdd provide against nusunderstandings caused by linguistic change. 
The Bevision Comihittee should include a few members possessing an 
actual acquaintance with the daily speech of the peasant ai^ the artisan* 
1 have seen somewhere an opinion that the English of the Bevised 
Version would have been much better if Matthew Arnold had heto 
on the Committee. No more inappropriate name coaid possibly ha^ 
been suggested. The man who is wanted to represent the interests 
I of the English tongue is rather some one of the type of Boberi 
Blatchford or Thomas Champness. This scheme weuld not destroy^ 
or intend to destroy, the Authorised Version. Those to whom early 
association had made it dear, even in its enigmas, would still bO able 
to read it as often as they liked. Nothing need interfere with ibB use 
as a text-book for the study of the development of the Eagtish 
language. Members of the Savile Club would still be permitted to 
give it an honourable place on their dressing-room tables., Thb 
Authorised Version will remain for all time, just as the Bishops’ Bible 
remains for all time. But 1 hope that some among the leaders of 
the Churches will not pass unheeded this plea for a People’s Bible ; 
that the welfare of the many will no longer be sacrificed to the selfish 
pedantiy of a handful of scholars ; and that the time will soon come 
when the Englishman, equally with the Zulu and the Samoan, shall 
be able to read in his own tongue the wonderfal works of God. 


H. W. Horwill. 
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mflaenciti seem still to think t^t the purpose in i^piring its 

authors Irtt that one # its i^iessiatipn^ po^ihlf text-book 

in the neir Seho^ ^g^ish Langui^ and Literatiiie at Oxford, We 
have 0 ) 0 ^ to doo^ whether the Prafessor Huxley was &^ £iost 

capabte r^an to exiKnmd the Bible^ it is heresy to deny thi^ 
is particularly Ihe func^on of Professor Skeat. Indeed, if rhythin is 
the main thing, let ns be consbtent, and let the next vacant €h<kir, of 
Exegesis be offered to Mr. Swinburne. 

I wonder what Patil wonld have said on this question of translation^ 
in which, as ^he Apostle of the Gentiles, he would surely have had 
souse vooncern. We know how intensely he laboured that the . story 
of l^a life and death of Jesus might become, not a literary dassio, 
blit thie ins|aration of the barbarian and the slave ; how impatient 
of any peda^^^ obstruction set in the way of the teaching 
good ne^^ to the lowest and most ignorant in every land; 
ardent desire was that ‘^thevword of theAliord may run 
and be glmriffed.” He would have said some plain things, perhaps, 
about modem Christians who, though they may themselves have 
entered the gate of knowledge, leave their brothers standing without. 
It is a remarkable instance of the irony pf fate that hia very letters 
should only be known in England to-day by a title so completely 
bbsokte that it does not occur from beginning to end of the Postal 
auide.” 

In some respects the English peasant centuries ago had a better 
< opportunity of understanding the Bible than he has to-day. He might 
be unable to buy a copy of bis own, but when he had access to one it 
was more intelligible. The Authorised Version was good English in 
1611 for the very reason which prevents it from being good English 
to-day. Its language was not the literary dialect of Elizabeth Or 
James I., but the speech of the common people. Thus Thomas 
Fuiler says of the translators : These with Jacob have rolled away 
Ihe stone from the month of the well of life, so that now even 
Hazels, weak women, may freely come both to drink themfielves and 
water the ffocks of their families at the same,’' reminding one of the 
desire of Etasmus that the day might come when ther^acred books 
should be made intelligible to every reader, when the^usbaudinah 
fihall sing pordons of them to himself as he follows the plough, when 

the weaver simll hum them to the time of hu Bhutd% wheU the 

travellw bhaH wh0e away with their stories .the weanhes%of his 

It would difficult to over-estimate the stimulus that would bo 
of our country if we had onOe more a Bible 
the man in the street. It Would save an 

amou^ Of in pleaching in both day 

t Quoted in OneWf “ Short HUtory,” c, 6. , 
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Qolioola. . I wotnd propose that there should at uit^als 

exceeding a hq^red years/ a coiK^letely new tribslation of t^ whole 
Biblej;; a traDfilhl^n as new as of a^ Aristdteiian m^usciipt 
jost for 

utilWiag any fresh discoveries affecting the tesir-r^ of the quei^on 
whilst, ^ongh I have nleiessarily omi^^ its discassion here, has an 
impo^nt vbeamg on ihe efficiency of the Authorised Yemcfu-^aud 
wotild provide against misunderstandings caused by linguistic change. 
The Bevisioxi Oommittee siiould include a few members possessmg an 
actual acquaintance with the daily speech of the peasant aij^ the artisah* 
I have seen somewhere an opinion that the English of the Eevised 
Version would have t>een much better if Matthew Arnold had 
on the Committee. No more inappropriate name could possibly have 
been suggested. The man who is wanted to represent the interests 
of the English tongue is rather some one of the type of Bobert 
Blatchford or Thomas Ohampness. This scheme weuld not destroy, 
or intend to destroy, the Authorised Version. Those to whom ^rly 
association had made it dear, even in its enigmas, would still be able 
to read it as often as they liked. Nothing need interfere with iti use 
as a text-book for the study of the development of the E]it||[lxsh 
language. Members of the Sarile Club would still be permitted fto 
give it an honourable place ou their dressing-room tabl^. Th# 
Authorised Version will remain for all time, just as the Bishops’. Bible 
remains for all time. But I hope that some among the leadera of 
the Churches will not pass unheeded this plea for a People’s Bible ; 
that the welfare of the many will no longer be sacrificed to the selfish 
pedantry of a bandfid of scholars ; and that the time will soon come 
when the Englishman, equsdly with the Zulu and the Samoan, shall 
be able to read in his own tongue the wonderful works of God, 


H. W. Hohwill. 



T^E COLOUR-SENSE IN LITERATURES 


QGME years ago a discussion arose as to the evolution of the human 
O colonr^sense. It was alleged by certain writers that the more 
refrangible rays of the spectrum, especially green and blue, have only 
become clearly visible to man daring the last thousand years, and Mr. 
Gladstone came to the front with the assertion that Homer, and the 
early Greeks generally, never clearly saw these colours. That discus* 
sion has been ended. There is now no doubt whatever that all races 
of men, concerning which any evidence can be obtained, have been 
acquainted with the same regions of the spectrum which we know. 
The colour-vision of savages, whenever carefully tested, is found to be 
admirable, as is also thht of the lower animals, and there is no reason 
to suppose that so useful an aptitude ever fell into abeyance^ It 
remains true, however, that while man’s colour- vision has in all prob- 
ability always been excellent, his colour- vocabulary has sometimes been 
extremely defective, even among ourselves to-day remainijlg very 
vague;* andjt is also probable that at difEereut periods and among 
different races, as well as among individuals, very varyisg coloiiir 
preferences have arisen. That is to say that the question bc^os^^ not 
to the region of physiology, but to that of philolc^^and of 
fe&thetics* It is in this last held that 1 wish to pursue the ini^stji- 
gation. . ■ 

It seems fairly obvious that we may best ascertiun and'iirace any 
#i^lution in colour preferences by the comparative study of imagi- 
writers who instinctively record the impresaums ^ey receive 
fif^>the external world; A scientific esstheUc, on a psychological 
badl^ has yet soarodly come existen it is not easy to place 

* In Naturct last year, a prolcmgied diseaBsion was carried on m to tfio iMit means 
of remedyliig the groM vagneneea asd iBaoonraey of osr ectonr aomeBohaniOi 
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one’s bands Oj^ any cCirefal studies in tbis ditecticnli %.in^ fifteen 
^ears ago Mr^T. A. Archer, in a defiipicti mfi^azine caU^d 
pnbU^ied an adh^ble mniple of - such inv^tigation by detBrioiining 
the parte {ilay^ )ay the varioas senses in the work Shelley 

and KiAts. More recently, in 1888, M. G. Poachet pnb^hed in tibe 
Besum Sdeviijiqm a short study of the colour- sense in Ilteratnro which 
sng^sted iny own ; m elaboirate' investigation. M. Ponchet 
apprbachedL.the matt^ as a physlolQgiBt’B holiday-^task, and by taking 
a fhw pages' from five nnthors, nearly all French, and noting the 
number and nature of the colour- words they used, he reached the 
conclusion that the predominant colour in literature i^ always red ; 
but his data were two small and his methods too careless to carry full 
conviction. One more recent study may be mentioned as coming 
within ihe same group; in the Espana Modema ior March 18^4, Dr. 
Thebassen publisbed a paper on “ Lo Verde,” in which he showed, by 
a detailed though not numerical study, that Cervantes had a special 
predilection for green, making the eyes of Dulcinea mrdes esmeroddasy 
going out of his way to clothe his favourite personages in green, and 
otherwise dwelling on this colour in a manner which was not ccouihon ^ 
among his contemporaries; Dr. Tbebosaen further argued that thc^ 
is a certain general repulsion to green. These are all the invesUga^ 
tions into this field that I am acquainted with, and they are all on a 
very small scale. 

" 1 have selected a series of imaginative writers, usually poets, dating 
from the dawn of literature to our own day ; and in considerable 
fragments of their works, sometimes their complete works, I have 
noted the main colour- words that occur, and have also noted how these 
words were used. I now present the chief numerical results, together 
with certain observations suggested by those results. 

In the course of the investigation I encountered numerous fallacies 
and di^culties. And I do not pretend that 1 have circumvented 
them all, for it soon became abundantly evident that while certain 
interesting results could be reached along the lines I had marked 
this was eminently a case for remembering Aristotle’s warning against 
a misapplied nreoisicQ of method. I was careful to avoid the danger 
of tak&g tTO small a basis for calculation ; 1 was also careful to 
elinflistate any bias of my own, and, as will be seen, I have not beeix 
able to i^w that any one colour dominates imaginative literatare.%^ 
first tp : M In some casra it is not easy to ascertain whath^ any 
colour at aU is intended ; this is frequently the case with the epitlmt 
golden,” a double-barrelled epithet such as poets love, and hai:e>^ 
case had to be judged on A still greater diBcuUy waa the 

limitatkni of mu^ aVeiy waid 

colour be includ^ ? th some c^^^es, as 

references to the enswer wotdd oertsbody afliMt ihe r I 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEl 


d«ddi9d to neglect all rarely used metaphyaical <^pQrs (snob as 
“fiiapiSiire " emeral<^* “ sable/' aigent *'), the chief apparent eiscep- 
tion being “ golden/' when used as a opn^entioknii eqitivalen^^ of 
“ yellow/' Thas the colour- worda to which my inveBtigatiou applies are 
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. gray, red (with ruddy), scarlet, crimson, |^nk, veiwiiiion (with 
vertii^), rosy (with roseate), yeltew, golden (with j^ed^^ green, blue, 
asure/Tiolet, purple, and black. ^ One might expect to see orange in 
this- l^t, as a centrum coi^n;?, but there ei^e dislike of this 
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colour among jBets whicH experimental psychologists have founil amoug 
ordinary indi^duals ; it scarcely occurs more ^an once to a thousand 
colonrrWotdSj and has been din^g^ed as a negligeable ^oantity.. 
l iable t my resuiln are ‘ eig^reB In 

have simplijied the main results by summing together the 
reds^f yellows, and HHues/omittiug entirely gray, violet/ purple, and 
brown, and for purpo^ of comparison bringing them all to i>eF- 
oentages ; in this table we obtain in the simidest form six colours— 
for white and black are colours from the present point of view— 
with which psychological investigation is mainly concerned. On the 
light of Table II. will be found enumerated the mosi^ predominant 
colours in each writer; on the left what I term his coburs of predi- 
leotioh — ^that is to say, the colours he uses with special frequency as 
compm:ed with other writers. Neither table shows the relative density 
of colour, though there would be some interest in ascertaining this ; 
in genOr^, it may be said thB recent writers use more colour than 
earlier writers, and that a poet’s early work shows more colour than 
his later work, but there are numerous exceptions. 

The “Mountain Chant of the Navajo Indians” — written down by 
Dr. Washington Idatthews in the “Fourth Annual Hepo^ft of the 
American Bureau of Ethnology” — is not believed to be very ancient. 
But it is both highly poetic and very primitive. Colour is u^ 
copiously, usually as the repetition of a formula; it is evident thai 
colour among the Navajos is highly symbolical ; black, which ooonrs 
most frequently, stands for man, blue for woman. 

“ The Wooing of Emer ” — translated by Professor Knno Meyer in 
the first volume of the Arckmlogical Review — is an Irish tale, written 
dowil in the eleventh century, but belonging to the sixth century. It 
is a peculiarly fresh and vivid picture of early Keltic life. We may 
note here for the first time the predominance of red and white. Red 
hair seems to have impressed this poet ; but, apart from this, the 
same colour epithet is seldom applied twice to the same object; 
colour here , is not used as a formula, it has been clearly seen ; and^ it 
is lacg^y this characteristic which gives life and charm to the tale. ■ 

In the Icelandic “ Yolsunga Saga,” as translated by Magnusson 
and Williaif Morris, there is singularly li^le colour, though I have 
read the greater part of it &om this point of view. Red predbmiu 
nates exclusively, whether as red blood, red gold, or more yai^sly. 

The Pomerio figures are founded on an examinatipn of the first 
three books of the “ Iliad ’’ in the translation by Dr. I^f, 
thus responsible for the colours assigned. The preponderancse’ ^ bb^ 
is entirely due to frequent referencw^ to “ black shipi’V 
arms” and “golden hair” 

* iDclndiBgToiiij Koi cdmsoil; both these colours have some claim to be regarded ^ 
M purples, but tto have eUieAy seen red in them.^ 
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flower like tke d»sy, ^ In the mutter pf; hek; he 

imiwe a .p]«diledaxni;l^ ydh»w:,iMr '■ ;•.' ■'•v.-.'fcl, " 

Of Mar^we, I inchide ^e jfottwo Beatiadi of 
the seoo&d pait ^VTaml^laiae^^ il.^ In ?? Hero 

and Leand^” there i$ mnf^ vieid^ xather oareless cdtcmi: I in 
^ Tamlmrlaine there is a thaa^ed deerease, aad black- is 7 ^ pro- 
minent ; in “ Sdwiu^ IL'* there is aU bat oon)^||^e absenoe of eolonr 
epithets^ This rapid movement towards a nj^ularly austere 
d%ni%d etyle is signiflcsntbof this rare poet Many of the W 
adjectiyee in his early work— coral, ’* “sflver tinetnre of 
ebeek/’ ^Vivory tkrqat,” &c. — do not come within, my lists. His few 
green epithets do not nsually refer to vegetation, to which he was inSjen^ 
shlvet t1n>figh he was clearly not insensitive to more unnsnsd gieteti 
Ocd^refiects. 

1 selected Shakespeare’s Sonnets ’’as his most personal htter- 
anee, and Arenas and Adonis ” as a characteristic yonthful poem, 
avending thp plays, in which the coloaring might be held to be largely 
of the so«ieypamtiDg" order. I believe this selection is ffirly com- 
parable with Marlowe's work. The ** Sonnets " give very diflerent 
results from the longer poem ; they are mneh severer in colour, black 
^ and yellow predominatiiig, while in Venus and Adonis ” there is a 
white, with very little black or yellow* It is easy 
to giun a view of Shakespeare’s colour generally by turning to a good 
ccmoordaiice such as Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon.” He appears, 
speaking roughly, to use red epithets about eighty times to fifty times 
that he oses green, if we exclnde the numerous cases in which he uses 
green without auy reference to colour. Shakespeare's use of colour is 
veiy extravagant, symbolical, often contradictory. He plays with colour, 
lays it on to an impossible thickness, uses it in ut&rly unreal senses to 
describe spiritual facts. (Colours seem to become colourless algsibraic 
formulse in his hands. It may safely be said that no great poet ever 
fuied the colours of the world so disdainfolly, making them the |^y- 
things of a mighty imaguiktion, only valuing them for the emphasis 
^y may give to the shapes of his own hiner vision. In his use oi 
Qolour Shakespeare bears witness to his belief inJ^rosper((s philosophy, 
and coiuitB the exteraal world as but a gay, msubstantial l^ic, a 
mere Japanese house set up over a volcano, and though he seems well 
pleased to live there, he is sometimes tempted to thrust his through 
, the walls^ ■ 

With Thomson’s Castle of Indolence” we are in the uddst of the 
;^P^toenth cent^ with its iheeiful sobriety of enpresdon^^i&r indeed 
Shalcespeare’s bdid and cmeless^ prevails 

enetfl^aslj oy^ wlut^ imd yeflow is totdly alnm^ 
of m vemji^ds ua that belonged to 
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1blhe iige Where u jtm Hrown ttee ? 4 

aleo IB in^ prch^e^g of g«^; * 

ie mteree^ag , w of a |ipi^ whp wee «%> W 

ill the little Toiame of 

eehHStt^ in:^Uie Ganterbary Poets ^ is Tory pi^nioiitll e 

Ie Black and i^te« thgie^i^ 

ydknr (invariably in ita vaguest Ibm as goHen), predominate; 1m, 
bb 1mm of blaek he ^ongB to his age, but he evidently had a 
it (as in his "admiration for black eyes), 
is not al^lntely insensitive to fjlie valne of strong odbir; & 
imdnnce, he speaks of the ^' crimson joy of tih# roee.*^ hum* 

ever, in the Songs of Innocence/* <$olonr emthets are bat sparsely 
vmrinlded throngh bis work. 

Gdeiidge (if we consider nearly the whole of lus poetic work) at 
once continn^ the eighteenth oentoiy movement in favonr of green 
and united it with Blake’s revival of yellow, bringing in at the same 
time, as his own contribation, a return to white and oorteep<mdii^ 
reptignance to black, which has ever sinoe diaTactor||ed Bpgllldi 
litetatore. Although, with his profoundly personal imaghtative ldi|^ 
Coleridge instinctively helped to change the pmvalent Golonr-dhmtiia 
of his time, it must be admitted that his use of eolonr m vndibb 


^commonplace. He clearly had no msthetio joy in coloar* 

This cannot be said of SheUey (basing tbe observations 
Canterbury Senas volume of selections), for his colour is pro^me in 
the highest degree and he evidently enjoyed it keenly. Unlike most 
poets-^and in this resembling his oontemporBry, Turner, in pauftii^ 
•^he began with no speoial love of colour, but developed it with his 
general development. The chief oharacter of SheUey ’s eoloar is that 
it is always miiig^ with light and nunmnent ; for him, as tbr 
Heraditus, the world was a perpetual fimc. His is “ a green end 
l^bwing light, like that which drops from folded lUies in which g^ow- 
worms' dwell.^^ It is transluoent oolonr, proMeding from some 
** inmost purple epirit of light,** and he seems to be always lodkimg 
thiongh a rainbow-hued casoa^. A feature in his nis of 

Opfeur is ibe evidently umaoxiscioas repetition of the same word wilhia 
a isw llnee f the before him mid diseppam. 

Hk ^ ^lonrs m fluid, opsliite, IHdesoei^ ; in this again/ hs 
Witteof AtkS^ stkittgly resembling Tumm^s later nse e|^ ; 

ihey mallte te fleeoe-like inlst,’* or woven 

nndmlaid with lambent lightning fire.*’ Ho poet has evw ' need fire 
eo extonetvely ; “ men scareely know how beautiful lira is/*, he says; 
“ each ^Qss of it Is B8 a predous stone dusolved inesm^mosltqp vl^hh* 
Ha finds the semblanoe of flame in Um unUkdkte^ 
water, for the dew in a flower is liks firs ; even In Am msrbls^ ; 
fite the pyrs^ of Gestns is a flame. • Bsm ! ywhte ; e ..ite--seea edloar, 
VO|inv''t4lkU': '■ .••••"o; "N V-' ^ 
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iaieil wiUk 'liglit 
imiFezfle is doi^e 

«Ad«mo» of -Et/m^S Bhaikeipem Jbinted tli«t .fluiA hia^ 
ooBooptaoa of the worl^# hit ShoUejr wocfeod it ont inrith b ooiiivkiood 
01000x117 and doriag iaagisotm ixxiight whioh oeem port of the wy 
itm/ttm. of Duift !l$Mwmotm poanKoioHly wliOBo it onil^nt U ilia iaono 

. . ■ ■ .’ > . 

from the pment ppia% of fioir 
ailijii(: vety wiotiial dogiao* of the trUnol t7i» ; Ito 

iWiOrli or felt it, the ooly qlW oeiioa 

jdritnD(^7 pv^ot in hp work being thftt of Bmell. KuMb world (in 
^ HyperioB/' Laohidb," Lamk,** and the later ohort . 

equally intereeting but for a different reason. He is not what 
iflgte wonid call a visual. His oonoeption of the world has a ba^ 
mkSAym chiefly anditcHy and tactile, and in a lesser d^reo gnstihaiy. 
%> wwif bearing sbonld be the primary sense. It is Ike 

eansneiis that he needs above all He ereates sound effects that 
* oppeid tO:^||p mind thm the ear. That is a tnusm; it is weli 

iMwn boor are of mouthing their own verse, and how th^ 

hm to aocentuate the rhythm to an extent which logical non-poetfo 
regard as eidsavugant. The poet’s chief secondary scmse ia 
usuidly eighty w^ must idways bulk largely even in tbe work of 
blix^ poets* But with Heats sight is relatively less prominent than 
'HSu^.^ him, touch, the most fundamental of all the senses, 

seems to force which is rare in poetry, and with 

Idm also that Inodified kind of touch which we know as tatie has a 

vBomewhsftpeealUw piominenoe. Hence the concrete solidity of Keats’s 
work, and its vdvety, sapid quaUties, chaiacteristio of ^e man of 

- whom the oft^uoted cayenne and dsret story is told. One is struck 

ilh ffrsthy the hixuriance of Keats’s colour, we come to andyse 

it is v^ Hm ocdonr<^words are not | 

-spt^ebi ^ odours he has seen ; they arewmrds that have sppes}ed. to 
«lilia to books and brooded over, vuguey 

wtoeda^t^ ustog to the presmioe 

{ Keato masimy to the use; 

to-tte of Qoloitr he jpmim 

rStoldf ? 1%e; odour he calls coMiant^^ by its iiito^s nisto^^^ 

to the cokmr 

theti with He seems to have tov^ tm 

^gtotoivof^;^^ enthusiasin of a city diild to whom 

^ ^ *‘ gv^ fel^y.” For the rest he uses cotoaeuwocds 

- dbiefly as symbols of joy, his oolotir is joyous, for whieh reason 
fhe aodroely svw uses btooh^ snd xio great po^. to/ to 

^tonr WM of*^' ^ iiie:p pieto of posittodi^. 

.■rmiynnihwrutft ^ tlio*^lReludo^’ andanasgofctlmbart 
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Wm.. 


pe^im a oobdi^ 

pvandliofr. iM day^ '^eilaw ;pn§^Maa^ as lia 

Y^'Hke* anBBtdnaVer f^taearfieldB.? fie naea greon twiea 
'««< mj c^Attr eoloor, ntiMlly ae tiie almoBfe med^ical 

he' hha'a 

fihiefiy' ^of -'IdiwdfB, witia % ■ oeitahi 




\ ; hatt oa the wh^i Ife o^not be said that Word a wartii, 
i any eaoM ti^ CMeridge^'^m to Ihe jic^ 

^ oolo^ (as revealed tn hla principal poems) is pecotiiir 

bat /i^ffioalt to deffiie* His, indeed^ is a oaae whioh weU jQaitratBa 
I3ie valae of the namerical' niethod ixi aammmg tj(p and accentaat^ 
the chavacteTiatLca a£ a writer's artSstib viticm. Yellow^ violet, pur^e 
andvblaolc are the ooloom preferred by fhis very persomd and original 
; onrionfidy eapress his vision of the world. It nmy be : 

added that} althou^ he rarely elaborates colonr-effisots, his cwh^pif » 
premse^and well realised^ never merely conventional 

Bandelaire's coloiuf-^or^ the Fleurs du Itfal/V indii^g 

some of the omitted poems), is also very personal, and | aoniek^^ 
re^ls that of Poe. Its most oonspictioas feature is the eaomiim 
prepcmderanoe blacdff ' Bandelato uses black as the symbol ^ 
horror and melancholy, but by' no means always with nepijdsl^ 
frequently in his hands its emotional tone is of complacency, salui^ 
tioh, even beauty. After black, red is the most prevalent oolpur, 

: ebieflyr in the form ol rose,” and nearly always with a suggestibiL 
happineBS ; therefore he well sumlhed up his own tastes when 

eluatas iasttsiLdu (paa btjo& m 

Blue (little used by Buglish poets) is also a odlonr of predilec&m with 
: Bpudelaire, bhiedy tntb assooiattons of happmess and j^ace. 

^li^uyiKm part of the (^den Treasniy seleoticni of 

bib poems) wit a very great master of colour. It is clear thidi 
he ptitei^Md a keen delight in (Kdonr, together^ marked colour* 
pre&ffezKM, and- he^^^ e^^ his eibbts with mugular bo^^ 
;>a^iubte iftfll^thiEmr bad/pe^^ been S|q)li 0 d 

. matter btforf. - ^ bis work 

may ba called ibe imm is onoe mosee 

' festered .after the abemtioiim of two centuries. A lighter and bdl|^ter 
; feeling for- obbnr yna how in the air. Tennyson had tiJoaii tibe pis HPe - 
of Th^stev}^ CoDstihle- had taken the place of Groum, . Teniuy* 
son’s pledildGlidii is Yor ridi; deep, fully satursted oolcmm; No poet 
uses ciimien, and' ^haps purple, with sudh brootlbti^ seasnous 
deligdit. 3^ is idigHirteristio that he has i' 

. junfasc^ evidently sound «t Is^ it 

■ ; : .bMS:-.m«te i-iNk' iw ** tte ■gtegecpwi 'g]ooqiE./.of . 





''iiip Q i | l ' Ofw linlEelliwi Ubom,’^ and: tiw ooloohi of tlw o naiab ;- 
iMiHdek4>f beniiMf^iha aoft de^ pntple of m jj|^,||dd of 

£ - ^ ippiiw, *' redder aan mi^ keeltt ^^^iaB 

li^' '.Sli|^.. pw^, ;: hisn etifiig 'of ” gddea * ; 

f ’Een^peiWt of {iil^eaiiil, 

hev” or «de^ 

. bf Ibe nJ^ tt?0idaeaoe oi the htt 

lalgl^ bi^ also by the ddibmto ^ 

hu 0(4oll^'^bob^ 

t ■ -ii'-r-' v-v // '■■■ ■■ 

■ . . . . V It.soem# tlwt I am 3»^, that to me ■? ■’' :■ ■, ■ 

A IMioromenild twinkiM In the gfWH, 

A pat«r'«api»hlre melte into the aea.** 

Sfvdii^nie'h^c^ the greats part of the first emea of ^ Bmia 
oopioQB, bat not elaborated, nor maally^ perhaps, 

^ l seen. With Swiabarne ishe ear has not only bM fina, 

senses have lagged &r behind. At tiines he tries 
, ; to obtain m ooloar^efihots by taming into oolonr chaanela 

vords^ t^ ham no normal oolonr assooistion, like subtle/^ and he 
^^hmais of lands where ** the red rose is wMte/^ and where things that 
ate white shine as colonr does.*' But on the whole his ooloiir- 
stdienie is mry mmple and restricted ; he holds to the three staples, 
red, white, and yellow — nsnally as red Ups, white Umbs, and golden 
heir« — and he has deacribed h|p preferences in deaoribixig bis own 
mnse, ** Madonna Mia”: ^ 

** white and gold and red, 

Ged’fl three chief worda, man's bread 
And oU and wine. 

Were given her for dowen." 

Boa poems (in the complete edition of 1891) are pecnliarl^ 
InteMing as the work ol an artisb who was eminent as a painter and * 
pOiBensed a very fine feeling for oolonr. It cannot be that 
Boasetti^ colons in literature ia a reflection of hia oolonr in peinli^. 
He eJab^ileB ho gorgeona effecta ; crimfion and pnrple only oooih toiee 
ea(d^ soariet, vermibcm^ violet not st all. But he ahowjj! ssfine a Siine 
of the valne of oolonr in poetry aa in painUng, perhapa a feiiw aeabie. 
& naes the mm|ileit and dearest oolonr-wo^ aU the WtitirB who 
ham really seen oolons, and he nsea them rarely ai^ stion^y*^ ^e 
will tepeahedly ettike a oolonr harmony in the oonrae of iwb or three 

linea with the Beemini^ casnd felidty of intensely m 
^ n^ It ^ meptlbh to Ms 

pteliwenise lor limpke odo^, that he only onoe. Wies yi^^ (of hair}, 
hh m gdden, especially^ Ihi& (twenty-4hine 

la loir him nearly always golden, nerer Mad: or 

' . tediy 



peeks^ 

bUj nbt m iiS qlN^tioiial of b6a)Bl|f :Mb Ai tlie i^bql ol 

be B^n veiy dlettl; m Siefcer Hel^ 
bat it peBotrafeeii all hla pbi^ work, and if we wM to indade bie vevy 
waai”^^ ibia tendency wfwid be 

to dooii&ate bb imaginatiTe i^rk nk Itteratnre^ Beoaetti baa 
i^^ea the fbUeat imaginative exprettion^ to the latent noitbei^ 
fbr:^ #bllbiaa %e oobar of dimly terrible tbihga, the colour of the imle 
miipFtB that tnwrap the vagae snpemaitaral powers of Umda^ that hitow 
bttie pf the san. , t 

Wait was contemptaona of what he jOlDixri the feadal 

literatare of Earope, bat it can scarcely be said that hia eoloar-visioii 
at all events (in “ Children of Adam/- « Calamns/' Brnm-Taps,” Ac.) 
diSeoea marke^y fxom that of Tennyson and his other Eqrppeao COh^ 
temporarieB. He likes strong simple coloar, and die eh|ef ch^iaio^ 
teirietioB^of his scheme are a dislike to the^ conventional 
leading to an nnasaal nse of yellow, and also a predileotkn ibr^ b 
and for brown, the coloar of tanaed aatamnal things, whidi in; Ibsiaad ; 
we most regard as more charaoteristio of the past than die 
€hreen is not a predominant coloar of Leaves of Grass**' 

The interesting feature in Pater’s ooloar-scheme (as shoM Ip:; 
several chapters of ** Marias”) is its retarn to the classic type, widi' ' 
jwevalenoe of white and yeUow. The whole scheme rambles that pi 
OatjBllas, save that in the latter there is greater prominence of rpd; 
That a writer should thus instinctively adopt tho colour preferanoea ^ 
of the age towards which he was attracted is another proof ctf the 
assnrance with which we may asaally rely on this test. In the 
emotional tone of the white wUch he uses so freely, as well as in its 
prevalence. Pater exhibits the classic feeling, the feeling indeed of all 
southern peoplesi for the one touch of colour which the austere 
ef^nraanisiu of the Semitic preacher would allow was a wlute 
gmn^% Pater's insistence on white seams to come, as he would 
hiina^f say^ from die lips of one who had about him some seo^ 
faswatmn in Ms own espressioD of a perfect templrancc^ as hf d# i 
msusly negati|e quality of par%, the absence of any taint 
'ez^eErisud, a p&ltiye ind^ 

in his /^J6bEaallees sans Paroles ” “ Sagesse,” 
use of of mist, of twils^i ‘ 

ei momriiglit, and aldion^ not msensitive to colour, his bub^ pv^- 

.. ‘‘RiSii de plM cherqn^IaoharmegriM ■■■■■■ 

0& rindteia aa Fticlfl «e joint.'* . 

It luay be^^ 

ti« wntonlD irhm W *m <diiej attneted; m : tfaa ooa 



:!ril|^|:’5v|;IS^ cmiTj^ORAiCf 

faoAi>'BnMain>’Bi wAB otirar itigtektedto > 

wAMiMpedally Teol^jieii m Mb lyriea, iri& m 

afinilgr. He dwBlhr ob tiier Mjeferliwd between day and a^^jjdg-lidwP' 

/ ^ fWr.'VV,- t.. 

'■■■ VV':- ■ C-':-^--VC 

CQrioYii 9i^ oolonr 

^;a(^iik'M v^tDQ^^ ■ ■ ■' ■ yv'^ :;;v.;, 

white Us i^3;isiii 1^ 

wil^ ^e m^hem «i)Qbth»ial tone. The most 
heie Is gteen and the pa^csiune^^ of 

is ii6 to obtain atmosphere or hannony, bat Is ' 

always very emphatic and dearly visaalised. f 

Tfe» seciss OGd^ with Gabriele D^Annnnsio’s volame of |oems; 
3baSeSwe>aB>.*V D* Aim the most conspicnoim among tbe j^nb^^ 

Ita^bn wdt^ Ms oelonr-formala stan^ ont as that in W^ 

0 we pat aside Ihe very primitive writers — ^red is most prominent^ 
dins InniMdng the dim^ a movement which has beem going on 
deadiily two eentories. 

>006 adro oneself on looking at these tables ; What do they mesit ? 

1 have no wish to forestall the reader’s own interpretation of thsmi " 
bat 1 may indicate one or two of the meanmgs which to me they ; 
seem to possess. Although a lar^r series would be needed to give 
Idl assaranoe, I do net think the gmieral result would be affected. 

There are three tMngs, it seems to me, wMch colour in literature ' 
dimcribes or symbolises: natu^ man, imagination, l^ese thrd» 

< ^ whole ground. The predominanoe of green or blue^-^he 
ncdcn^ the sear — means that the poet is 

vpEolkmriiimitl^ a poet of nature. If red and its synonyms are 
si^pri^y we nmy assume an absorbing interest in man and weiaah, ' 
few ^ere m of blood and of love, the two majii phmts of 

hudsh djil^ in poetry. And where there is a pre^ 

douamuM df white, and, I think 1 would add, ydlbw^tlm 

ooloW^ snd the colour of gol|l«n Mpm 

Sgl£bi««K^hm we shall find that the poet Is isugiiig with; as it 
warn, dosed^^^^ inteat im his own inner virion. W^erdsworih tmd 
Shelley belong bu^y to dm first class; Chaucer and Whitman 
to the Blak^ JPoe, and Bms^ 

' ih die third; We oann^ <ri ooum^ expe^ any 
fhei msiter. rntriim^ 

tried d! garment; Moe oden refeiw and vribs 

thfi£r tone that blade, wMte^ and yeUow iWeal the iiiug^hrii#e^ 

human fhingw in only about ddy per eases' 

. . Bui the 'general tnndsiisy veasiiDa diriilriet. 




COLOm-SENSE m LltERAWEE, 




ijiiestibzi of itibetfrMiOR Mif ^ 
liteioift otfolttliiSii ‘ of Ii!i6 obioioni tbiNitt tBstibwtlb 

p(Mi£lm trUto hat beiaii ihm|g^ioiit, Bkkck iiai 
Tuned ixfOgalarlf, peedomiiiatang in tlie writers of any Trfaaw 
imaginarioii is grave, sombre eoad mdanoholy. ^ ^ 
piedoiniiatod inegnluly, in acfx>rdanoe with no ‘singlb tendanoy, 
bring flsaoribted sometimra within anncj, som^tii^ with a javadioed' 
view of Hfej^ thongfa it isi oonspioaons in the poets of > ^ 
iinMsnct,: . on the whole, m even eiu^ 

amo]^ pritniriTe writerB, it sinks in the ;, serM^teenth oey toiy to 4 
egain dhring the present C 6 ntni 7 .^^ J^^ Pxbfossor Is^ 

: Barney whe^ has tested inany himdred American boys and giris, a^^ 
piMTeiei^^f^ red indirates a e^rtadn degree of maturity, yotoiger^ 
duldren nsttsUy preferring bine. A love for red is evi&nily asso** 
riated with the passkmate and sensnons eagoyment of natural and > 
human things, as in the ** Wooing of Emer/’ in Chanoerj Shalcrafpeiai^^ 
Erats, Tennyson, and D'Annnnzio. Bine, and especiaUy greei^ 
nieh t!^e most cw instractive aBsthetlo hv^ry. It is obrimia 

at a glanoe how the mistake arose that early man was inseniiiive to., 
these oolours^ ; one or the other, or both, fnniish not less 
Imunas in the first five tji the series. The savage n^y posssassfi y 
words for either oolonr, and even the Greeks in the fourth rantniy of 
bar era had no spedalised word for green. The things that we ^mll.( 
blue they were content to rail dark or black, so that for them titoi ri^ 
was of same orionr as dark hair ; while the things that wa caB.- 
green they were content to consider yellow, the oolonr of honey« 

The arathetfo yisfon ri! Greeks included blaric, wlnte^ rad;^ 
yellow^ In so remote a country as Brazdl, von der Stemen fbnzid^ 
thatonly these same oolouts posseraed Satinet words anumg evury tribe, 
thon^ aU tribes were able to distingaiBh bine and green* 

^oriiara biira and green epithets adst we find very strange anomriies* * 
The ra^ves of India deny that the sky is Ifina, in the sense that 
inrhgb k bine I ^ ^ riiy-obfonieA And the Ohineaa, wlM}e > 

they dietbi|pxt^ Mu# f^ perfectly, and have words for bothi, 

oall ; tlw al^ ffieen. We have no right to sznile, for it is only of . 
cecent years tnat the poeta of this sea-girt island have diaomedl tlm 
oribnr ^ Era fihidmqpeare sea was green, as it 

i.. 

Tim ^ in tba^foat that 

prinritive rain had no ases fra green usd bine* Tim of 

^vegriadhiri'k'Of litrie coDOera in savage Mfe, and k 
that gfeen ever Imoomes eonspiimo^ The oolonr of tihp jiA^ W tha 
mik, esRaft vrhen k Ikooiaes darie, is equally a raa^ oC^ 
to -saragen.r;-3^^ both, bhra- and ’v.tgesn-:--eeera': .baan-.' 

If they irai rai!^^ 



^ pri|iii&Te xk)km^ jd!^ 

1!|i|»^ vM^ WB3 tiiak, B^gnea and fakie wm of little oodom ettbtar ia < 
or ia tho arts <rf life^ thaf fiiiled to evcdve any aeatli^ fteiiag. 
Wli€u^ green begiin to at aU irrei^ in EngMaii Uteiat^ 

my tabka* it U aasoeiated ieaa wttk natoa^ 

. in^b maii» aa odofUf l^urmenti. It is vso in the : f^]^ 

^ CSiaiusev^ w even Harlowe'a 

: ^ not to vegetajtkni. It ia in t3ie eeventeentb oeii^iiiy tiaMr , 
trace of a bonBcioiu and d^berate joy in green ifecud 
to ^its eymbdimn ,ol natnre. .Tlak tendmi^ ^ ^ 
prodttot cf ^ Fnritan ^ Tiie men wlm tonied to 

and towta began to find pkaanre in the coantryi and ilie predoliinant 
actor of the (Mimtry be^me for them the symbol of that pleasure. 
JHito % of this in Milton. In MarveU, who ^ 

pcsweind a heen delight ^ cx>lonr, it ia well inarked, and in 0 n;0^ 
oonj^^ he has felicsitoii^y expressed ibis attitnde of the 

;..;Pnrjl|»n:: . 

“ Annihilating all that*B '■ ■'■L- 

To a green thought in a green shade/' . 

If we take Palgraye ’a Golden Treasniy '* of lyrics and enalyae ita 
tor parts, which roughly correspond to the last four c^ntnriea, w^, 
find that while in Part 1. red comes first, in Part II. red and green 
are aboat equal. During the eighteenth century poets lired ibuCh 
in the country, and the deliberate use of green greatly increased. 
That Thomson represents and even exaggerates the type of ooloui- 
TLsion preyailing in his century is shown by Part III, of the Golden 
Treasury,” where we find that ^en is the most prominent colonTi 
though closely followed by red, while black is as prevalent as white, 
a phenomenon found in no other century. Towards the end of the 
ej^hteenth century this msthetic current towards green was re^oreed 
fay Borman infinence which then began to affect Englto Hterature. 
Ia Gfitoan lito^ore there had long beeii a simpb, initiiic^ 
ptoan« in^^^^ the heritage of a pepffie which iaaned tost 

ihe ^ ** Panst ” I find that ^reen pcedcutopfeei 

throDghout, fbUoWed ata otoiderable distance 1^ red. fi Aihbi^/|lk 
fifiara atoi ei^padally m their folk-songs, accord^ to Veokentodt, 

therefore at tto time pa^y 
nariv^^^i^^ r^resentB tjm 

green ipoot^Wiit in Baiglto^ Hteratnre ; in his handa 
mtoly a label wl^ l^e poet atom altnoi^ 

'';i^;'-|it«w^ of., green, a8'..a ^wvto'^viirfih ' 

^ im antoiity iiaB eomewhat abiDid^ dMai#^ 

not a dtodeito;^''iiu»iaa,” the 
oartaii^ anoh an age, ai^ Wotowoith waa Ita 
was driiidy imptoble to go farther in ito diiebtidia. Taiuiyaoiii, 








perfirmi^ of m(MiiriMi^^ thb mokibafinou^ greed. 

J3^ inm-ihd leUter of a new iBo?eideiit. Nofe t|^t Tennymi bed enj 
TepogDixKW to green ; on oontwyv iin ihowB a distiatd 
tbn49i ^ in idtediicix]g 

giw^ Bat; ^yrideatly lealieea linineat^ 

ipineSeiSeEiBM a iHdd conyeiitiDa, an^ 

em a oettiife researcdi in oblid^ hi^ ,gieen eifada. The type of 
6<dour«l^riaa^ istrodnped^ or re-iatrodiioad, 

Btantii4^ f^ioh 8^ 

The : Moar-type of the fatare can scarcely be fca^Gast^ It iSy 
evident^ howeFer^ that the sssthetic valae of blue has ^ yet beenr^^:: ^ 
folly d^i^dopeid in English literature ; and there are Bigaa that the. 
Englieh-fipeakiDg children of sunnier skies will find new wpe in 
w^ing into their work the colour oi the sky and the aei^ and the 
idSail of infini^ and depth which it most naturally symbcdia^ 

iJthbugh 1 cannot claim to have put this numeiit^ test of ooli^r-^ 
yidon into a final shape, there can be little doubt that it pCBseeBes at ; 
least two uses in the precise study of litemtnre. It is, first,: ^ 
instrument for investigating a writer*(S( personal psychology, byfiefiiM^ 
t^ i^nre of his aesthetic oolonr-raion. When we have aso^r^j^i^ 
a .wii ;er*s colour-formula and his colours of predilection, we can 
at a glance, simply and reliably, something about his view of the 
world which pages of description could only tell us with uncertainty. 

In the second place, it enables ns to take a definite step in the at^ainr 
ment of a scientific aesthetic, by furnishing a means of oomparafl^ ; 
study* By its help we can trace the colours of the world as mirsored 
in Ikerature from age to age, from, country to country, and in finer 
sha^ among the writers of a single group. At least one brotd^^ s^ 
nne:qMdod, concl^ may be gathered from the tables here present^. , 
Hany fooliie^ tlungs have been written about the '^degeneratKfls” of 
latto-djai^ art It is easy to dogmatise when you think that you are safe 
from the evidence of precise tests. But here is a reasonably precM teiaitw 
the evidence of this test, at afi events, by no means fumishea 
theory of deca^noe. On the contrary, it shows 
tl^ dec^en^, if ^ the end of Ute last omtury, 

iM - onr own^^^v^ of tto wodd ib famly cme with of 
Ohai^ At the end 

hhie&nth oehtnxy wecan say tUa for the first time sinee Shsktii^ph^ 
jbetiV:::.*: - '■ 

V/ -.. , Havwsci' '■■ ■ 



She 

, 'tHE EARTH/' 


M ELISI^E EECLUS, the well-known geographer, in a paihphle^ 

• recently printed at Brnssels,* has elaborated a startling and 
even sehsationBi proposal for the constraction of a huge globe^ ^ ifc 
scale of one hnndr^ thousandth the actaal size. This is 
one-third amallOT than the maps of out own one-inch Ordnance 
StiiTey ; arid the magnitude of tlie work will be appreciated when it ; 
is itated that the structure will be 418 feet in diameter, so that 
London Monument, if erected inside it, would not reach to its osntre, 
while' even the top of the cross of St. Panrs Cathedral would &li 
shOEt of its I^orth Pole hj fourteen feet. This enormous size is 
coaddlled to be necessary in order to allow of the surface b^g 
rnc^ lirith minute accuracy and in true proportions, so as to show 
aiiMtinhs and Talleys, plateaux and lowlands, in their actual relaticma 
t6 ^0 liirth*s maguitude. Even on this large scale the Himiilayas 
wonld be three and a half inches high, Mont Blanc aliO&i 

tirb Ghainpians half an inch, while Hampstead altid^ 

!E%hgsite woidd be about oue-sixteenth of an inch above the viEJIey:^ 
thb Thataes; It may be fought that these small die vatiqps would' 
quite impiSsredptible 0 ^ vast extent of a globe which Would ^ 
quiij^r of a mile in cnrcumference ; but the visibiliiy of inequaMes ^ 
of sur&od depends not on Uieir actual magnitude s6 much OS 
Steepness or abruptness, andv most hills imd nmuntains lisb wilk con- 
side^ble abfx^ptn^ Iroin^ M level plains. AU iiregulsntiejB of 
iWriaos are appreciated by us owing to the efieots of light and riiade 
pdodaoed by thesn $ and by a proper arrangement of tlm 
the sinaBest deviations froin a plane can be easily 

* miiSe Renlan, dc Conrtrn'stiok #1111 EUoibe Tenwitn al'^lieile da Cent 

nilUftme." Kdition de Ut Soci£le Npavelle. ISSS^ - 'i . v 



piopo||i> MODBt itr fias sjeth. taV? 

AfpSao^ ike bUImb ‘ ^ v 

iradlegfiB, naitw or ranges df preoipitoq^ oliflEs, whidi give a 

^iakij^ moimtainoiu ooantrimy t^s prddwnng Btriking 

wtoMSte and plateaux, whi^, when brightened by 

appropriate odoarbug and brongfat to view by a bqi^I^ 
x^ lhe Bonre^ ol light, wotdd give than any deBii^ aoaqnii^ 

It is pippiNwd th^ globe shall aiways be l^t npiio 
ImowledgO the day, by adding fresh details from the msnlts 
^xplorat^B in eveiy pad: of the world ; so that, me^ of pfad^^ 
graphy, maps of any oonntiy or district oonld be fbrmed on 
SGsle desired; Old for a small fee the globe might be availabiLe to dl;*;/ 
map-makers for that pnrpose. Such maps wonld be more accnrate . 
than those drawn by any method of projection, while the fhei^ 
thrir donstrnction wonld render them very cheap, and would thns be 
a grea^boon to the public, especially whenever attentibn was directed 
to any particular area. 

M. Redlus states the scientifio and educaricmal value of iiieiltb 
j^^lobe as due to the following considerations — (1) its accmracry 
VtiOQ in every part, as ccmipated with all our usual maps, esporially 
such as represent continents or other large areas ; (2) the unity of 
presentation of all countries, by which the erroneous ideas arising n 
from the better known countries being always given on the largest ) 
acide will be avoided; and (3), that the true proportions of all Ihe 
elevations of the surface will be made visible, and thus 
»erroneonB ideas as to the origin, nature, and general features of. 
mountain nmges, of valleys, and of plateaux will be conectedi. He 
has fixed upon the scale of one hundred thousandth fi)r several laaaoinx 
In the first place, it gives the maximum size of a globe that, in the 
present stste of engineering sdence, oan probably be oonstruoted, or 
tlmt would be iii cmy case advisabk; secondly, it is the scale of a a 
K)oiiiaderable number of importah^^ maps in various parts of the world ; 
Sind^ tidrd3y,; it is the smallest that would aUow of very moderate^ 
elevaticms bemg modelled on a true scales He considers that even/ V 
Hontoartre^ Paris and Primrose Hill at London would be dwtinollf : 
visible upon it under a proper oblujim filiuniimtio > / > ' 

. : W Buoh a glolni^ aeoriy M 

hmid^ diameter, It is evident that b^ the 

HCidtiMflinfi the ooft of its oom^ will be very great ; and both 
are reiulired liliU grea1|^ by the 

Bedba-r-a design which, in the opinion of the present waiter,* is byao 
means the best oaleulated to aecmre the various ohjoite aimed at. I- 
therelosa first briefly deaoribe the exact prc^MMribi^iof M. Becbu as - 1 - 
set Ibrihitt hk interestiiig and snggestive pamih^et, 

'desoribo the nttamafiEra method, whiA seems to me to 



r*2 ms CONTESfPORARY RBi^ 

le« coBtly, to be beto jK^lir' etol in-^ 

■■ '‘e . -^V v - 'a' 

' pii^^ aire - aaid' to he JM 

Notomgaboto lb m^Bb deift^ or eren diminish fto geocM 
v..:-''.'e®tot* It must not ttorefoto rest upon the levd gieitodi biib 
V supported on some kind of pedestol ; and it must be to titoatod m tol 
; 60Bside»ble distil 

> inton^totog cilitMs^^ iii our' 

: the ^toto of frost end toow, sun and dmlb and m 

M wocdd soon destroy any suoh delicto toirk 
toitolbag toting of the globe; it is thiireibto' 
pKObeot it an outer oovenng, which will also be globular, if» 
being boldly and perxuanehtly^^^^^^to^ 
toprMnt Ml the great geographical features of the eaTtb; BO to 
liton to^ 0 picture at a considerable distanoe. In Order to 

aiSb# todfto tor stairs and platforms which wUl to required 

in order to provide for access to every pa^ of the snrfaoe of fto 
iltoiito rglbto, an^ to afford the means of obUnning a view of h cbn- 
siderable extent <^it, there is to to a space of about fifly feet betoreen j 
it and its covering, so that the latter must have an inside diameter of 
about ffvo hundred and twenty feet. It is also to be raised abtot 
sikty ieet above the ground, so that the total altitude of the Btnictttre 
will to not far short of six hundred feet. 

M; Bedns adds to his general description a statement fnmiMied by 
a competont engineer giving a general estimate for the erection of the 
globe, with some further constructive details, which are, briefly, to 
follows: Both the globe and the envelope are to be built up Of iron 
inoridians oonnected by spiral bands, leaving apertures nowhere more 
ihto two metres wide. The envelope is to be covered with thick 
ptosto of glass, and either painted outside on a slightly ronghened 
gmtolto to -iiuide with the surface remaming polished, either of which 
metoods ato stated to have certain advantages with correspondiUgf 
diiMlVaUtagto- ^to envelope being exposed to storms and offhriliiff 
, siudi an^ to^ the wind wtold not to sale cm a sin^ 

petefeil* It is therefore proposed to have four supports Maced abrat 
14(1 ftot apart, and built of inasonry to the required hdgW^^ 

The iglbibe itself is to have a surface of plaster, on whi«h alt the dttoffS 
ato to to modelled and^ ooeans abne bein|^ 

Man gtoto^ & to evei^ part to the m 

^ gloto it ^ the space btoween ito 

ite ooveriiig^ tot mnto neerer to the fonnm^ 

8{nral^ from tto SoUtb to thb North Pole in twenty-four, 
qtooi, with a maximum rise of one in twenty^ The bMutomde 
iutoar M ^ aacen^iig ^atform is to be oim metiw1(8'fee^ 8 
. ia^ the sosfiMieof tiie globe, and ihwMiil totj^Mr tiie walk 
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fifd nte.' ' 

be ebcmt 20 tiMft tAian 

; pftTi ef tbe ^be's fcdSMse IbNil, iit- a dUebee, fpd 

be to feriBit 

It is therefote proposed tb^ the ^ polar axk, 

1^ irbioh m evb >7 pairt ^ snt&ee woold be aopeistl^^ 
proper point ob Ibe pbit^^ and waitai^ ^ 
ticm bn»Qgbt tto pb^ in iqpieglan o Batassneb 

en enormous mass csoold oi^y be rota^ yeiy slowly, and e^ 
slowly bronght to rest, this process wonld evidently inrolve 
deky and 0 ^^ cost. Again, as the &iciUty*<^^^^p 
aooaiaite maps by photography is cme of the most important pses^ ^ 
whi(& the globe mold serve, it is clear that the spiral platform) with 
iut balttfltrade and supporting columns, would interfere with the view 
of any oonsideiable portion of the siurfaoe. To obviate this diSIciility 
it is stated that arrangements will be made by which every portion of 
the spiral platform may be easily rmsed up or displaced, so as to lemm 
a oontiderable portion of the globe’s surface open to view withoi^ eisy 
intervening obetootkm. In order that this removal of a 
%e^. roadway may not shut off access to all parts of the globe ebere 
'‘’^ opening, ei^^t separate staircases are to be provided by meaim of 
Which the ascent fnnn the bottom to the top of the globe may he 
• *a«de. ■ 

!Pii||^ account of the great eartb-modd proposed by M» Eeclidis 
^dearly indicates the difficulties and complexities in the way of Its 
realisation. We are required to erect, not one globe, but two, the 
•outer <me, to serve mainly as a cover kr the real glohe^ being veiy 
much Im^r, and therefore much more oostiy, than the globe itself. 
Then we have the e^ht staircases twenly-four flights each, and the 
five or tix miles of iqnral platform, wide enough to allow of a pathwsy 
neai^ the snrfime of the globe and a doulfle line of road outside lor the 
{Mpnge of some form of auto-motor carriages Then, again, the 
greater part of this huge sfural platform is to be in movable sectioim> 
Wld^ om lm ei swung audC or llflnd op in mder to illow^^ 
nhmtot^pted vmw portkm of the globe’s 

But ev^ ttts wiU mA suffloe to an adequate view ol the 
aU.its pa][^ and thu mmrmous^^^i^ ts to be rendered cs|ish!k ;irf 
rotating bh a vertical am it Is suggested that this rotstion sfasB be 
oontinuouB in the space of a sidereal day, and it u tboo^ : 

will, bb so slow as not to interfere with any photogiuphto 
/tiiatl^'lm ■ 

Bqt a Sttie raisidaration ^1 show ns that, even wift aU these 
oom|ito conitfufitiaDa and movements, and wapponj^ that they all 
woilc with acmpMe e ncwi a ij tha main pnr poaea aad ness of the globsp 
aa Ud im Beolns himeeU^ would be very imperltatiy attained. 




iv tliat ta&h tk gl^ »im w 

jbrtHw io»mpftntiv«-ap'iaid ^ahape 'ijif dxffiim iregiona^na to HHn moo 

‘Bnt m'ihe glabe-^ "pto-' ;' .': 
ocntnlaiieBy^^i^^ very nm ib%ei&«r, 
'ttcmil’Iko p^Boible I M the i^atform > 

: ftoji tisto^'oliaari^ ^bpidd;^ bo-plopod^' iiear^:' the'^oo^r ' 
OOvedH&ig^ ot « diatanoe of , iny, 4^ froin the giobe^ poly « 
^ tA ntf amali oxoa oonld bo 'fiemifw 4 >liotogfmplied 

€iz(^ 40 fMt field' ^ 

view it is evident that all t^e mufgiiial poriiob ^ 

-dbliqei^y (id afi 80° fiom the pei^iidlecdaf if iiai^ibe 

fiomewhat greater angle owibg ^ the 
tbs «iei!b^), and woaM a smaller bc^o owiag 

gr e a to ^stsmee from the inetriime&t, ao that Ihe oentnfi pmticms 
wc»ttiii-ibe Men in their tme proporticmate size and shape. Fc^sadi- 
nis^ thk wottM liot mnoh matter, but when we have ‘ 
daee a globe which is estiiimt^ to cost aomewhere^abmH:^^ 

a iniiliim eterlingj and one of whose chief nses is to faoi!itato1bd |no- 
dtaditm a high degree bf accuracy is of the fi^ 

itapcntanca lit order to attain even a fair amount of aocuriu^ 
parable with that of a map on any good projection, we should pTohal^^v 
have to limit ihO area lio a diameter of about 10 feet, equal to about * 
100 or 200 miles, so that even such very limited areas as Bodtkmd or 
Xt^and’trouM ^be beyond the limits of any high degree of sboiir 
'Ijatg^area^ such as the British Islra; France, or Gemaay,^ V^^ , 

quite b^nd the reach of any accurate reduction by means of phofeoi- 
^phy; As afibfding'exceptionsl fadlitieB for accurate map-making 
^e g^obe wotdd be of veiy limited sendee. 

'•"■■■ second advantage to be derived from the proposed globe is 
’ btitia^to be fee oorrectiott of erroneous ideas as to the comparative . 
^ obuntries and idands, owing to the ' fact Vd the^ I 

in atlaseis on very ^fEbrent scides, while each cciinhy 
gives'ifiS’dwn teizitories the greatest prominenoe. But a large part of 
thil sdN^tago w^^ to the fact that dliSiuit^ sc^^ 

could never be seen together. That Texas is inuch larger than Frusce 

spectatot whjBg, after foAag .of 
tiib "Uno^odM pma ’:beiore hO: cams;' ts 

States :^<d;'-^Binbpe,^'-^s^ 

^Britsiii sad^Italy, or PoHwgsl and IWkey, would UCVot at 

itha the g^bs would 

as the^hoge wall maiNi bf oaaixaK^ 

■wsM fe evwy 

' tUfed «admS^^, 111^ 

icf the wnrlhM baaag ahown in their Me piopoeti^ deea 
'udmlMpllf'^eMS^ aaii^- ee^^/4mpoitMs‘':>M Mjtpfds' iida ; 
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ito instniotiYeiieBB «mld lo» irery largefy dimlnitfiftd 
BimpoattfaUil^ i»y o o Bri dOTW ^ 

r«aitinl 7 « ,or.. ^ Ihai waSong^ . upgfli yith eaA 

? other^or 6TBa- th« 4 iteie 9 it,partft aafaia ^TinonafaMn imi^ Ife may 

in^de do noli giye as mef nl 
mCormoldoii as irpiiild ba dcp^ad ii^m a globe of whicb only so .Hmifetf 
a poFtioa oosild be seen ab one view, 
s It tbna s|»|pesi»/'J^ ^ithe gigantio. eartb-model 
i^eolus waiiIdAvaiy ;bEii^ fulfil the pai^ses for which 

te ooo^mctioQ. . . Bat this defect , is not at all ixdi€HWt%^ 
globe of the dimensuuiB ha proposes, bnt only in the partfonlar fonn^ 
it which Jie appears to ocmsid^ to be alone worthn^of poasideratiqlt. 4 
I believe that snch a globe can be made which shall comity with the 
essential / o^»ditions he. has laid down,. whi<fii shall be in ^e highest. 

. degree, soientido and odo which shall be a far mo^ attsaotivo 

e^bitjoB '^an cme-npon his plan, and which cpold be ocmiB^eted 
leir alx>n^ the amount which his double glcte would coat.. 

&::wo!ild only necessary to erect one globe* the outer sudaoe sC' 

. would present a general view of all the gijeat geographirnd > 

tjhnBes the earth, while on the inner surface would be fiiMtined t^fc^ 
^^dmtly accurate, model whu^ M. Beclus eonaidozB would jus^yj^e 
hupense of snch a great worh, and whicb^ as 1 shall presently 
would ^pesaesa all those qualities which he postulates as eBsential* m x 
' WhuAi globe described by him sronld certainly possess^ 

' I make no doubt that the eminent geographer would at once pat, 
hiS veto upon this propesid as> being wholly unf»ientific» uaxiajtnral^ 
and idisiud.,^^ would probably say that to represent a i^nvex body 
by meaam surfooe is to turn the world upside-down, or 

rather psMde^ is lundamentally erroneons ; that it u&nst ked 

: to of the earthV surlaoey and that it 

.'.■mofosiili.i be edutmtlonid or sdmitifically useful. But thope 

any othem ^of : are* 1 venture to thiiikr 

^eilfoeri WMioiiud ^ in ^.theuiselm « wholly heskie the: qneM^ M 
liasne.. 4 «M..-Beolii 8 ^h^ dedmd the (dgeots of the gigantic- 

^ it idiould fulfil. 

tidBi/thean agae^^ has stated them, and 1 maintain that if th^ 
jpj|^ to lidfil ell thm seqmumuillP^ 

' the^H'^^Mkinot^l^^ kw Boienti^ or^^te 

I oae wbfoh^eaft them ha a ygiy infeikr degeee.; 

^ ^ of the o9M^ 

the eoDVBK lor ^idl iin^^ uses, 1 would 
tm stactly IBastmtiva fisots.^ Celestial globes him been^^ uae*. 

and I am not aware that it has evpr been suggehkd they are- 
unsoientifio and deo^ve, and ought to be sdoUifoed. PosithliiO' 
--WP-«d«to . to. , 
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sky ; amoy |^]bleiii9 :^biiioiw 

iu^ the iHnetiiilieS expUned hy 

\tihair A ooneave wifitfe lOifMpided from the veiling of a w^qI- 
doabtlen, ehow BMtte eocnretely the. 
heevenly fao^ee, but would pKobebly iiot he to genenlly mfu 

T^e zepresexitaAioii of the eairth'i larfim on i^ inside of a B{Aere has 
heen^^ l^^ by Wyld’e g^el^inLeioBBterSqii^^ 

m loand to be extremely interert^ instniofcive. Bef^ 
iMiebg it 1 was pzejadieed against it as being quite cppoaed to nehore ; 
bet ell my SbJeotumB vamshed when X entered the bnildlDg imdlticheld 
the bmtSfnl iee{>*pe&03^ejma from the oentnd gallery. I visited it 
sevenl times, end I never met with any one who was tu^ detj^M 
w^ Ib^ OF who did not find it most instrnotive in ooneeting the 
produced by the nsaal maps and atlases. , Zt rei^^ 
ftrKt^ve years one of the most interesting exhibatibnB in 
wbcm' it was removed owing to the lease of the gronnd haying 
globe was aixty feet in diameter, and it ihowed h^ 
grand Wocdd^ b^^^ ^e effect of one many timea larger and admitfiti^ of 
greater detail^ and of more striking effects by the view at 
dirtanoea and nnder various kinds of illnmination. 

One other consideration may be addnoed in this conneoticm, whi^ . 
is, that even the onter snrfaoe of a huge globe has its own -sonroes of 
mrar and miaoonoeption. It would perpetuate the idea of the North- 
pcde being np and the Sonth-pole down, of the surface ti the eaith 
being not only convex bat sloping, while for the whole sonthem 
hemispliero we should have to look upwards to see the surface, which 
we oonld never do in reality xmless we were far away from that sur- 
face. Again, we all know how the sea-horison seen from an elevation 
01 ^^ not convex bat concave. A convex globe, therefore, will not 
nc^piriMent the earth as we see it, or as we can possibly see it ; and to | 
ooBstrimt such a globe with all the details of its sarlsoe <^rly 
manlf^ whfie at the same time we see the convexity and have Id 
kdK to parts of the surface and down upon mheip^ rba^ 

introdi^^ misconceptions while getting rid of old onee; W 
cannot rej^odiioe in a model all the charaoteristics ofe tho 
live on, aiiid must therefore be content with that mode lepresimta- 
tbn whuA will offisr the greater number of advantages and be, on the 
whole^ jAs most the most geneinlly 

believ^ is niidcmbtediy tire however, the onter ^ 

enrface W(re]^ be ntailSiri to |pve a gmi^ representation of the earth 
Ai propc^ hy hs a very 

''uderesting and'^s^^ \ 


W^ mom ;|rebc^ iSciafl," Im 'tire 
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surface of a boUbw globe is adapted to fulfil all the and us^ 

whicb M. Bedras desires. : b 

; We Bhould/iu tbe first plaCe^lbeabie^^^^^ regions 

in their true relative .proportions with a facility of 
attainable in any other way, We cpnldr to 
y^ce Scandinavia and Britain, or Greenland and Blonda^ Ond b^ 

' ^ of the head beuld coznp^ any two areas in a whole heiiil- 
w.re. Both the |||ative shape and the relative size 
countries or islands Apd be readily and accurately compared, aiEid\o 
illiisioh as to the coli^arative magnitude of our own la^d wbtiM’ lbe 
possible. ' In the nbit place, the relief of the surface would be rej^bf 
sented exactly as if the surface were convex, bat facilities for bringing 
put all the details of the relief by Buitable illumination w^M be 
immensely greater in the hollow globe. Instead of being oblig^ to 
have the sbr^ce of illumination only fifty feet from the shrface, it 
could bh placed either at the pole or opposite the equator at a distance 
of two hnndred or three hundred feet, and be easily changed so as to 
illumiiiate a particular region at any angle desired, and to render 
^visible the gentlest undulations by their shadows. Of ebutse, electric 
^ghting would be employed, which by passing through slightly 
tinted media might be made to represent morning, noon, or evening 
illumination. 

It is, however, when we come to the chief scientific and edncatunial 
use of such a globe, the supply of maps of any portion of the earth 
on any scale, by means of photography, that the superiority of the 
concave model is so overwhelming as to render all theoretical ofajec- 
tiona to it entirely valueless. We have seen that on the bonvex 
suiface of a globe such as M. Heclus has proposed, photographic 
reproduotions of small portions only would be possible, while in areas 
of the size of any important European State, the errors due to the 
gpre^er distance and the oblique view of the lateral portions would 
oau^ the maps thus produced to be of no scientific value. But, in 
thb: c^e of the concave inner surface of a sphere, the reverse is 
the itself hedng an meTUial co-rvditim of tJis 'imy 

cio^ c^edurac^ of tluje. phMogmphii reprodfuction, A photograph 
from where new^ the oeptre of the sphere would have eveiy por^^ 
6f the sutf ii^ee at right angleB to the line of sight, and also aft sih eqvbl 
distbbce from the camegn^ Hence there would be no diat^ticm 
to btiiguli5y of the latex^^^ or errors of pToporticin owing to 

varyin^^^stances tom the lens. We have, in fact, in . a hollow 
sphere with camera placed in the centre, the "bcaidltions 
which alone reproduce detailed, vapn; on the 

surface of a with .acontacy of over the whdln -m For 
prodaciug maps of (»antd,eB cd ocmsiderable ex^t wonld« 

'thcria!^^.f ^ for maj^ -^' Bihaltonreas bn' 

, VoLipaX, - ^O, 
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deftfeible error bemg iftn^dts^d, wl^ et the eiiu^e>V^ttt«itoe» 
aieid the iargeet soaM alwaye be lejM than if taken 

from a bonyez Baifade/ It ^ on a concave :globaUir 

sQiface wetd'd it be wdtih tlie ejqpehse of mpde^^^ the earth in 
relief with the greatest attainable accnnu^^ and keeping it alwaya 
ahaSeaat bf the knowledge of the Hay, sinoe only in this way oonld 
aocarate photographic reprodnctions of any pcHi|j|fee of it be readily 
obtoined. For absolute accuracy of reductxonVIie senei^ve surfl^ 
would have |o be (x>rrespondiDgly concave, an# this 
probably be attained. 

I will now point out how much more easily access can be prided 
to every part of the surface of a concave than to that of a convex 
glol^. Of course, there must be a tower in the position of the polar 
axi«( ^; ^is would be as small in diameter as possible conmstent #kh 
stal^ity, and with affording space for a central lift ; and it w5i^d 
provided with a series of outside galleries supported on slender 
oolumnSf at regular intervals, for affording views of the whole surfaca 
of the glob& This general inspection might be supplement^! 
binocular glasses with large fields of view and of varying powers, by ^ 
means of which all the details of particular districts could h& 
examined. For most visitors this would be sufficient ; but access to 
the surface itself would be required, both for purposes of work ufKni it, 
for photographing limited areas at moderate distances, and f(W'^ 
study of details for special purposes. This might be provided without 
any permanent occupation of the space between the central tower and 
the modelled surface, in the following manner. 

Outside the tower and close to it will be fixed, at equal distances 
apart, a series of three or four circular rails, on which will rest by means 
of suitable projections and rollers, two vertical steel cylinders, exactly 
opposite to each other and reaching to within about ten feet of the 
top and bottom of the globe, with suitable means of causing thent 
slowly to revolve. Attached to these will be two light drawbridges,, 
which can be raised or depressed at will, and also, when exftnded, 
will have a vertical sliding motion from the bottom to t^e top of the- " 
upright 'stipports; The main body of this drawbridge would ree^ 
somewhat ’teyond the middle point from the tower to the globuTt^ 
surface, the remaining distance being spanned by a lighter ei^nsicb 
sliding out: from beneath the main bridge and supported by ^jparate 
stays from the top of the tower. When not in use, the outer half 
would drawn back and the whole construction raised up vertically 
against the tower. The two bridges being opposite each other, and 
always being extended together, would exert no latsSal ' strain upon 
the'tower. ■' • • , . ' 

By means of th^s in nse would leave 
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the whole Barfa<» of t&e globe open to view; ao^ps eonSl 1:^ 

every sqnare fto{tr>of the sarface, whether for pngposeB of work it 

or for clpee exaini^jttioii of its details; and, in 

elaborate and ec^tly system of eicKsess t6 tim outer tjaziaoe of a globe 

of equal suse, involving about five miles of iBpurally iWeerkd^^ 

and more than a mile of stair^ besides the roWion of the hdge glpbe 

itself, is BO simple that its cost would certainly not be ODe-twentsoQi 

part of the^her sysIpQ* -At the same time, it would give aoeesa to 

any part of the snrfiJPi^ rapidly, and even when in use #»nld' 

oiily obstruct the view of a ver^ small fraction of the Bai|Eme* 

A few words maybe add^ as to a mode of constraction dl ,thie 
globe different from that suggested in the project of M. Eeclits; It 
seems to me that simplicity and economy would be ensured by ^ldmi* 
ing the globe of equal hexagonal cells of oast steel of sndb dimmijsl^ 
and form that when bolted together they would build up a perfoot 
sphere *'of the size required. As the weight and sttuin 
material would decrease from the bottom to the top, the thbknte.of 
the walls of the cells and of the requisite cross struts mi^t. dhmini8b 
in 4ne proportion while the outside dimensions of all the dells 
exf^t^ alike. At the equator, and perhaps at one or two |K^to 
below the globe might be encircled by broad steel belts to Terntb 
any deformation from the weight above. A very important mal;ter« 
not me|i^<m^d by M. Beclus, would be the maintenance of a nearly 
uniform temperature, so as to avoid injury to the modeHing of the 
intorier expansion and contraction. This might be secured by 
enclosl^ the globe in a thick outer oevering of silicate or asbestos 
packing, or other non-conducting material, over which might be formed 
a smooth sur&ee of some suitable cement, on which the Inroad geo- 
graphical features of the earth might be permanently delineated. 
With a sufficiency of hot- water pipes in and around the central tower, 
and efficient arrangements for ventilation, the whole structure might 
be kept at a nearly uniform temperature at all seasons. 

It has now, I think, been shown that the only form of globe worth 
ej^ctinl on a large scale is one of which the innenHSurf ace is utilised 
for the detailed* representation and accurate modelling of the gepgrar 
phical features of the earth’s surface; but as to the dimensiona ol 
stu^va globe there is room for much difference of opinion, 1 am^ imy 
selfi dm|K>S6d to think the scale of fwotriT} pfopNid by M. 
Itecliu^ in -much too large, mid that for every scientific and^ educa- 
tional even as a popular exhibition, half that toais^ w^ 
be amplCv 'Pi:t of minute details of topography^ 4ue to 

human agency^and therefore both liable to change and no scientific 
importance^ewfo ^ lomis^ houses^ and enclosh to >i g^/ . j wenld be 
out of place on itoch a gfobei ex^pt that towns and villages apd midn 
lines of oommunication i^ht be nnobttiudvelyv^to And for 
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elUbiting eTei^ importa^ physiograpbical feature— ib^ 
of tbe B^aee in i^l tiieir modificatioofi of character. 
liiNiM and streama with their ciuii^!» and rapids, their gorges and 
a&nvial lahes sad^^ Bwam|ri and peat-bo^ Wooda, forests, 
and Bcidimd woodhi^t pastores, sand.^nnes and deserts, and every 
other feathre which eharacteriBes the earth's surface, a scale of ^Winnrth, 
Of ey«i one of rtfeirth, wpnld be quite Bufficient, And when we 
ccms^er the difficslty and expense of conatrt^ng any each globe, 
atid certainty that the experience gained daring the i^rst atttept 
would lead |o improved method's should a lai^r one be deemed 
adrishble, there can, I think, be little doubt that t^e smealor Sca^ 
v adopted, ^is would give im 

diirinaw of 167 feet, and a scale of almost exactly a qnarhsr of an 
infill) a miln, and would combine grandeur of general effect, sdentific 
a(ritnraBy, an importance, with a comparative economy and 

" of construction which would greatly tend to its realisaripn^ It 

is w^rlhe hope of showing the importance and practicability of such 
a workihat I hove ventured to lay before the public this modific^on 
of the pTopp^i of M. Keclus, to whom belongs the merit b£ the Erst 
suggestion and publication. Now that Great Wheels and Eiffel 
tbwers are constructed, and are found to pay, it is to be hcped that 
s: scheme like this, which in addition to possessing the attractions of 
: novelty and grandeur, would be also a great educational instrument, 
may be thought worthy of the attention both of the scientific and the 
commercial world. >: 

% Alfred. R. Wali^ce, 
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T he piroposals now before the country in the Edncation Bill of 

Government do not err in the direction of modoii^bicHL Not 
content with propounding a schenae for the organisatibii dn a pub^ 
basifii of secondary edncation, the Government invites us to revolutios^ 
our elementary system, and to reverse the whole policy of . the Aot 
1870. Bitttierto we have been accustomed to suppos# that, wheptt 
important ihstitutions had been established, and had built up round 
them an elaborate and working system, changes proposed would only 
affect details, and that Conservatism im this country wonld respech 
pa^: legislation, and not assume the reactionary aspect of the Con-^ 
tinental counter revolution. It is unfortunate that the present Govern- 
ment, although it is supposed to represent the alliance of moderate 
Liberalism with Conservative defence of the Constitution^ has utterly 
diaJv.|^arded more prudent counsels, and has propounded a soheme 
which may be satisfactory to those clerical forces, which cannot bear to 
sec popular education slipping out of their grasp, and which will also 
please those who resent the expansion of popular instruction, and who 
would fav rather see public money spent on military preparations and 
reli^ to lanjfowners ^an in the improved education of the people^ 

> iV may be difficult to^^explain how the present Bill wiU work if it 
sbbidd law. But there can be no doubt that it will severely 

haffiper idle jgrowth of public education, and place its derMopinent 
under the^iiontfcl^^ absolutely non-ediicntional foroea of local solf- 
government. It establishes dif^rential taxation ba favour of private 
sectarian ma||pjSB|^3^t, and di^^ locid efEoit ky withh^ 
public fdd wliei« iobed conisi^^ largest* It Voluntary 

schools out of rates without giving the; iu their 

ina)Q4(f>®®^ a too' 



coimsMi^oRMY nsrism 

ii3bi|Q;9^ of poblic dow madi to saporaedd all oantrai 

iiid ov^ fw ytm to come mtSt? Im one of 

the: gwaartebaooi^ l^ 

Bo financi^ poorer, thi^ 

powefT ii^ to fe^lieee of compeUing . remote 

ignorant loeij bodies to im^iove t^^ bnt for the purpose 

of ha tt|p fete g progreeftive local bwes. 

It e^spoM the^ b^ to direct secondary edes^on to all 

the Iriwbaeks that must result from assbotalthg it edto CQlihfo- 
▼eMes and {fends * which oharaoterise the polttios pertobing to 
elemmdaiy ichools, and it fails to evolve any order from the pree»nt 
chaos by omitting to organise thronghout the country local authorities 
of toitable area which shall at once be invested with the neoessaiy 
to^^^d in all cases what can qow be done by School Boards 

'Vnyie recogi^isiDg the unsatisfactory character of toe parochial 
School area, it does not in reality supersede it^ but, so far to 
it pinvii^ a new area, into the opposite extreme, and 

ns an atdhbii^ whito, while suitable as to airea tor secondtoy eAhea- 
tion, is far too large for the pnrposes of elementary education'.'-^^ 
shorty it is a Bill so bad in its principles and essential details toat no 
rtoognilion ^ it should be admitted, and its faults do not adihit of 
being cox^rect^ in committee after conceding a second reading. 

Let ns first examine toe Bill as it bears upon elementary education; 

It creates a new anthority, the County Oonnoil. This Cdnnty 
Council becomes, outside of municipal boroughs, through its Education 
Committee, the School Board of the fntnre, wherever School Boards 
do not now exist. In mnnicipal boroughs, other than county 
boroughs, toe Town Council will in future become the School Board. 
But existing School Boards will lead a precarious life. They will 
apparantly pass rapidly through a transition such as Madagascar has 
^periehe^ passing through dependence under a protectorito to 
exitociion and absKwption in the direct domain of the new autoority* 

The County Council is to act through a committoe. Bnt apparency, 
except in toU case of Wales and London, the County QpnncB itto m 
free band ; it may or may not appoint outsiders, but 
Edu(Uition CouiiUitted must be a portion anB not the whoii of 
County CoUn^. 

Thi» we pass at once from a body elected for educational purposes 
to a body eleci# to^ no]i*^ucational purposes. Every one knows 
toat nintocl|Ud atill more elections to^ m county 

councils, do nto : at all on edueatimxid <|utotob8/at^^ it is vetj 

niiMkely t^t the Edition of ediK»tional 

duttos bf a will materially modify the considerations 

whtoh will lead candidates to pretoat as eleofcars-/to vote. 
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if tile d^ioitvi of Sohaol Boanja l>y £be 

abolition .off the cumulative 

members azi^ the enlargement of the area, ^ese Ranges oould have 
bi^n btonght about without the abolition ^ in 

pnaclple, which is reaUy the purpose and effedb of this l}ilL 

Again, the area for elem^taiy ji<hbol;go^ idi6uld ce^ 
not be BO large as the county. l!!he paciBh is Ui^oabtedly; too smraQ, 
thpQgh the^commune is the usual unit on the Continent, 
edimtion has been organised long before England. Still it mu^ 1^ 
admitted that the parochial area, both for administration and for'^^ 
incidence oi taxation, is on many grounds insnfficient for pro^|ae^gr 
the best educational' results. The area^ however, of the l^i^^ist 
Council would have been sufficient, and would have enabled nil -to 
secure (1) a sufficient number of competent representatives ; (2)^^ « 
area not too large for the members of the board to have some personal 
knowledge of the whole of their district ; (3) a sufficieni nun^r of 
schools to educate the board by a comparison of theif'-t^peotive 
efficiency— and this is a most important consideratien ; (4) isEE area of 
taxation which would correct the nndne pressure in any^^particular 
pfuft, and would enable the board to deal fairly with the heedB of the 
whole of the district. 

The present Bill, however, proposes an organisation which can cm)^ 
be deimrlbed as ludicrous. The County Council, say of Bevonahixe ex 
NorE^k, becomes, through its Education Committee, the potential School 
Boaid for Devonshire or Norfolk. If hereafter any new parochial School 
Board is needed, the County Council committee will almost inevitably 
become the School Board ; it may also, and probably will, take over 
the functions of many existing School Boards, and becomes the school 
attendance committee lor all parts of the county not included in 
municipal boroughs or School Board areas. Nevertheless, the charge 
of enforcing school attendance is not to be defrayed by a general 
^axge over the portions of the county under the administration of 
tiie County Committee, but is apparently to be met by special rates 
ie^ed in the respective PooT*law unions or portions of Poor-law 
onidinii...' ' 

^ tie School Board rate levied by the new county autiior^ 

will be separate for eatdi parochial School Board area, and separate 
aoponnts wUl^^ h^ kept, and the county authority have to 

eit for a ^ School Board for Blade Ajswe^ then 

as the Si^od Bc^rd for White Acre, for Bisbop^a StdEcf^ King’s 
Stoke, and Earrs Stoke, and aH the successive puriui^' it wiU have 
to administer* There is appa^ntiy power for the eemity authority, 
if it pteam^ to, coi^M ^ese i^ecdal rates into ^ general rate 
ievia^ in the whioh it ads as a Bc£obl Board (Sec- 

hoXprifma /udr tilie rates are to be^fKparate. 
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*Th6 im|M^nce of tMs question of tlie rate is ap|»arent ^hen wo 
rayneinltor anoth^ ii:ijlp<MrfcfULt p^w pi^ovision of the 1411, that the 
County Coancil iitr^to power the School 

Boiprda;^ . . .V- ' 

If the in a dl^ict exceeds £1 a hEoad, where it 

has not atre^ done so, the S^odi Board must get the leave of the 
Coaql^ Ooanc^ to Expend more. Let it be noted that, so anxious is 
the %irto m education, this supervising power m not given to 
l&e county edura^^ authority, which will boj in time; more or 
less ^miliar with the needs of education ; it is given to the 
Council itself in which all the members who care nothing for educa-^ 
tijm> apd who have not wished to join the Educatioii Committee, 

^ more. So anxious are the authors of the Bill to keep dowa 
eduCiK^qn, that it is actually provided in the case of an urban sanitary 
distrii^, not a borough, and conterminous with a parish, that whereas the 
Educatiaii Committee of the County Council will be the School Board 
for the diatnot, the authority whose leave must be obtained before, 
the cost of maintenance from the rates exceeds £1 a head will be th^ 
Local Board, and not the County Council. Any one who knows the 
type of speculative bnilder and others who frequently form a Local 
Board, will know what readiness they will show to consent to taxation 
for eduoatiou. Moreover, their instincts of local patriotism will be 
enlisted against their new School Board. Fancy a populous urban 
parish in Lancashire of some 20,000 inhabitants whose schools are 
administered by the County Education Committee of Lancashire. 
That County Education Committee will plan the schools, determine 
their site, fix the number and scale of salaries of teachers, and gene- 
rally make all the rules for the administration of the schools. On 
that education board probably not one resident from the town in 
question will have a seat, and yet, subject to the £l limit for expen- 
diture from the rates in maintenance, this external body will have 
the whole government of the schools. Is this local government ? 
Is it not rather a caricature of local government ? Where is to be 
fadnd the natural correlation of taxation and repiresentation ? Another 
hardship is that the governing body will be largely, even f>repcmderat^ 
ingly, elected by those who contribute nothing to this or any School 
Board. In many conn ties of England the bulk of the rural population 
who elect the County Council are not in School Board areas.. Let 
the area of existing School Boards be extended by iJl means, but let 
the new area which furnishes the new governing body be an area 
sharing the bi^'denB, and therefore equally responsible in feeling with 
the old restnd^ i^a. . 

No dcmbt spme? ^ of bcal management is :^served by 
clause 10, which that in a rurid h^ the zaai^i|^rs fhali 
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be nommated by the Parish Council and half by tihe Gonniy Education 
Authority. Ebt this clause of abi|irdi,tieB, It says that 

the County Council shall delegate of 

ment; but who shall say how mueb thk the 

api^untment and dismissal of teachers 3^ seems ha^ly coanstent 
with the Act of 1873. Moteoyer^ seb^dn 15 df >he Aii of 1870 m 
iocorporated, which gives the School Board poWer to disDoi^; the" 
managers. Is one body to appoint and another to dismiss ? : : 

ratfif manaij^inent cannot include settling the salaries and nnmh^ llf 
the staff or any general rules as to qualifications which the county Sd^i 
Board may draw up> The clause would open the dcS)r to en^ess 
opportunities of friction and conflict. Again, in a county borough 
Education Committee is to nominate the managers; bnt in any otjber 
borough, while an Education Committee must be appointed to 
the boioogh Cdoncii, yet the borough Council and not the EducilstLon 
Committee is to nominate the managers, and in an urban 
which is also a school district the Local Board will npnut^t^ the 
managers. Can any one fancy the confusion and oonflictS thi^ would 
anse from such a state of things ? 

The fact is that the moment you give local administration to a body 
not chosen by those whose money they are to spend, you introduce 
principle absolutely opposed to the history and principles of onr local 
self-government; and all this is done to propitiate clerical opposition 
and to call into existence a new body which will supersede the hated 
SchcK^ Board. 

Let us pass for a moment from the County Council Education 
Committee as an administrative body charged with the local supply of 
elementary education to its functions as a superintending body over 
local elementary education, entrusted by the Government with the 
administration of the Parliamentary grant and the inspection of 
schools. Here everything is vague, but in this vagueness all kinds of 
seriooB possibilities are latent. Surely in the first place it is unsatis- 
factbry that the spending and the supervising authorities should be the 
same. In the North Riding of Yorkshire the Educational Committee 
of . the County Council may be inspecting the School Boards of 
Scarborough* Whitby, Thornaby and other popular centres, and at the 
ilame time they may themselves be the School Board for litUe tovma 
like Thirsk, Malton, Nortdiallerton,. Pickering. Is it derir^le li 
body which is itself administering, and probably on a spi^^^pale and 
with less experience, should superintend and ultimately c&trol the 
education of substantial towns? 

Again, take the county boroughs, Is there any reasem to suppose 
that the Town Obuncil Hiddlesbro* or of York is hmm &t to make 
rules imder trid^ other grants of those 

tpwne Sdicol Beards of the same 
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Bou^ iias ii^^ ttfe 

the lowest cpBt,p0«isi%i V^ 7^. W mnch in itsii J^her grade 
ecdioola fi>r imffeonitg pbp^Ur edaoal£(3!&/^^^ W has the l^owii Oonocil 
of Hall, ^one that ib ahoeld be thoaj^ more fit to r^resent the 
inteiH^ bf and the ioSN^ests of edudation than the 

Sdiool Board of Hull, equally people ? 

^ V Mioeriied in edcioation loMiy will be glad to see mora Intel- 
leblCE^ Ughi Int^ in high plades at Whitehall aiid Bonth Kenamg- 
ton^: ^ey may be excused if they doubt whether the twilight the 

Kdopation Dfipartment is not better than the outer darkiiw;^^ 
coDnl^ baroughs as Wigan, or S tockport, or Birkenhead, or Cahteibary. 
Th6iiM ol a convert is proverbial ; but the Vice-President had better 
patm b^re he adores that which he nsed to barn, and barns that 
#hich he used to worship. ^ 

Sir John 6k>rat, in his panic at the over minute super^ildOn of the 
EdociMon l)epartment, makes a caleolation that there are 62,000,600 
blank sphces which have to be looked into by his officials. In ^eir 
ennmeratKM they have omitted one blank space so vast that it ^gnres 
as a Sahara in the map of their intelligenoe — the blank fadlnre ho 
Understand that ^ i^ has for years been in the power of the Department 
to simplify withont abdicating ; to rely more, as they are beginning 
now tc do, on inspection rather than detailed examination in 
determining the goodness of a school ; to develop real local responsible 
educational aul^oritieB instead of relying on irresponsible volunteers, 
whose object, avowed by themselves, is not educational but denomi- 
national, whose first wish is not to create capable citizens, but devout 
and submissive Anglicans and Romanists ; not to secure a school- 


master who shall perform an honourable, though humble, function for 
the whole community, but to obtain the unpaid services of an organist, 
Sunday-school teacher, and general ecclesiastical and parochial 
tototum. It is the pampering and preserving of a State-aided 
system under private, irresponsible management which has naturally 
to the mechanical methods of the Education Department, 


It may be necessary to point to one or two i^rovisions of the Bill 
in order to justify the statement that it not only aims at the 
ordination, but at the extinction, of School Boards. f 

1. Henceforward there can hardly be any rural School. Boardk 
Section 6 mldcee it almost certain that in future the County Council 
Will become the School Board in rural areas. But secticmG seemingly 
m^es it. more difficult at once to call a School Boafd into existence. 
Mtherto, w^re the school of a village was closed the Education 
Department coulii without noti^ once order the formation of a 
board, ^oticm eH cases to 

prdiminary ma^ces; o^ this^ of M do .all that 
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em i» done to perpetmte darioid managemont and to 

people from lianaging their oai^ aelboc^^ j ;; 

Seodon 7 makes it impossihle herea^r In ;anj Ixux^h to have an 
independent School Board, y ;:r v ; 

Seotion 8 is to facilitate the e^tincticm 
trailer of their tohools to the antltorify; > Bat ' t)b»V W 

be no mistake as to the real objei^v of Hhhe Bill, ifrhichi is to 
the extension of public management and to maintain and eztew if 
possible private clerical management, these new coimtj aathoritias are 
notma^e at once School Boards for the purpose of takin^over escustihg 
achpois. Under sub-section 2 of section 8, it is aftet^ the 
neoastoiy steps have been taken for the formation of a School 
in asy district that the new county authority can take over # pubEo : 
elementary school under section 23 of the Edncad(m . 

If there iiad been a real wish to simplify and to secure what the 
framers of the Bill must be supposed to wish — the estoldiihment 
every where of a proper local educational authority, the neiT: county 
authority would have been declared to be the School 
portions of the county not already under SohoeL BoanSsi Snb- 
eection 3 of section 8 does not make the county edumktion anthodiy 
the School Board for its district-^that is, for the county as a whcde, 
bat only for t^ie district — that is, the district in whh^ the adbod 
proposed to be transferred is sitaated. 

Again, section 9 provides that where the Education Department 
declares a School Board in default, or declares that any School Board 
has not properly performed any of its duties under the Education 
Acts, the Education Department may constitute the County Education 
Authority the School Board. Was ever such arbitrary power bestowed 
on a Department of State ? — practically on a Vice-^President of the 
Council. If the School Board for Dondon is at vanUnoe with the 
Department ; if, to take an extreme mstatioe, the School Boi^ for 
London in any one of its 400 schools, in any one of its 1200 Depart* 
merits, has no^ in the opinion of the Department, properly performed 
its dutira, which include minute observance of any one article of the 
pode^ toe Education Department may, by mere administrative edict, 
put im end to the School Board. If this were law, the School Boards 

dtoo c would live with the sword of Damocles suspended over 
tot&r heads. Since James II. arbitrarily used corrupt tuDd^Jtobs^ien 
judges to* crush munidpel Ubmrty there has never be^ 
propoBid. And even JameaVsubaervient judges were obliged to use toe 
forms law ; but Sir Jolin Gorst, armed with a little luief-authoTity, 
proposes to hold the School Boards of the country m too b^ow of his 
hand. Such a is fitter for the meridian of Moscow toon that 

of liondcoi ; and can it be believed that Paxlismeot wiU so treat reopg* 
nised legal representative bodies, the chief complaint ii^nst whom is 
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tBiiit they bave done their work bo well that dwminational zeal cannot 
compete with them ? V 

Again; ah dridence bf the hc^tile attitude towards School Boards^ 
consider snlSBiMAum 8 of section 12 : 

** The Edubation liepaTtmeDt, cm the application of the Eduction Autho- 
rity, or of a School Board, may, 1! tk^ think fit, make an order, transferring 
to the Education Authority for any county, any school or department of a 
school within' the county, maintained by a School Board, and providing 
eduction whmh, in the opinion of the Education Department, ^ other than 
elementary.’* 

Herfi too, Schools the property of a School Board may be taken 
atray 4zQm the existing owners against their will. The words are not 
the application of the Education Authority and of the School 
Boaid/' b^t either body may apply* There does not appear to bei in 
the Bp any clause compelling the new authority to continue to main- 
tain snc^ a school after it has been transferred. Not only may the 
Edumktion Department rob the School Board of a school, it jnay even 
rob it of a department of a school. There is no legal protection of a 
School Bomd in any definition of what is elementary. 

The existing Education Acts define an elementary school as one in 
which tibe main part of the instruction is elementary, thus reco^ising 
that a part of the instruction may be more than elementary. If all 
the work in the standards be considered elementary, yet the Dode 
provides that scholars up to fourteen years of age who have passed 
the standards are still recognised, and the school receives the Parlia- 
mentary grant them. 

The Free Education Act extended the age up to which the Parlia- 
mentary fee grant was to be paid to fifteeu. This limit was granted 
at the instance among others of Mr. Chamberlain, who pleaded for the 
encouragement of the advanced instruction given in some schools. 
No do^bt a technicality of^ihe Act resulting from an amendment put 
in in ihe House of Lords has prevented the full benefit being reaped 
from this enactment, but the hindrance was not intended or seen by 
the Government when they accepted the amendment, and they are 
honourably bound, and certainly Mr. Chamberlain is honourably 
bound, not to permit new legislation to recede from tW principles 
recognised in the 1891. It cannot be too much insisted on that 
dasses beyond the standards which enable parents who are wSling to 
keep their children at school up to 14 or 15 are not in anjr proper 
(tense a part of secondaiy education, but merely a oontinuation and 
coihpletiQn of primary education. The Biirger Schulen of Germany, 
which are. elementary schools, give in their uppw classes an education 
fully equal to whsat erouid be given in the best Jlnglish elementary 
schools to the e:t;*VIL scholars. In F^ce, 
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primaires anp^rienres there are the classes suppl^mentair^s ” m mady 
ordinary primlry schools. In England the gro|^th of higher grade or 
upper standard schools has hei^^l'eoo^bEi^ sup^yijsg a want. 
These schools were approved by the in^arl^ 
mission. Sir W. Hart D^ke s^kb warmiy in their fhvopr Isinfore the 
OommiaBiozL on Secondary EdpoaiicmV and warned Sir John . Gdrsft 
against withdrawing them from the School Boards in 
the first reading of the Bill under consideration. These achos^f abb ^ 
year by year fumiBhing a better preparation for onr pupil tewoi^rs; 
whom Sir John Gorst professes his wish to improve^ and ^^hpm 
apprenticeship the new Code proposes to shorten. If an atteo^ ! 
ware made to dissociate these classes from the elementary schools, ^ 
of which they have sprang, the result would be that the great mass 
of the scholars who now prolong their schooling would cht shpxt their 
education. They would not go to secondary schools, where they 
would encounter higher fees, in some cases social inconvenie|iCfS, and 
in all cases the inconvenience of a break in the course of theifBtudiea. 
Leaving as most of them do at fourteen or fourteen and a: they 

would be i^resented with a truncated fragment of a Pew course of 
studies. Their ignorance of foreign languages would lead to their 
being placed in a class lower than they might be fit for on other 
accounts, and we should see^a serious injury done to our elementary 
schools by their decapitation. Some of the teachers of the less good 
secondary schools are especially jealous of these upper standard 
Board schools and are anxious to keep down the elementary school lest 
its superior teaching efficiency should outweigh the social prestige on 
which these secondary teachers now rely for recruiting their scholars. 

* Bat the figares of the Education Department show that there has 
been no material increase in the age of scholars in the elementary 
schools ; the proportion between thirteen and fourteen and over fourteen 
to the whole of the population is almost constant. The improvement 
has come in the numbers between eleven and twelve. These formerly 
were slipping away from school, owing to lax bye-laws and low standards 
of exemption; but now tbe schools are stronger, not in the scholars 
who have p^sed all the Standards and who are over thirteen, but in 
the scholars in the V., VI., and VII. Standards and those between 
^even and thirteen . The Department no longer publishes figures of 
scholareiin the yanons Standards, and for this statement^ correctness 
readers must accept an askance based on inquiries into figures in 
possession of School Boards, Bnt as to the ages the 

figures will be found on p. 6 of the Education 189$, 

Table 1. ■ ■. ■■ ■;■ ■ 

Where sucji agains| Stffiocd fiwour of 

priyite managemecV dehomina^ns} scftbots^^ manifest 
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'thp BUly It .is natural Wa ^ view wi^ great^ 
tbe ekli^tne tiij^aeneBS wi|il ^hich tlielBill isC^awn. 

I^ectiion 2 is alsolatelj tmmeaning as a definite operative enactment, 
bat it snggests a Mas to tbose who are to administer l^e Act if it becomes 
law. ; ^;Jt shaU be tHe dnty of ^ the Ednoation Anthority il^ sapplemeht 
and'ii^i to sn^lan^^^ organisations for eSliiatioBal pnr- 

poses is the thoe being supply efficient instraction.’’ We are all 
fbihfiW with this passage, qac^ from the debates ^ 1870.' We 
knoir that great powers conferred npon BdiCK)l Boi^ yam 
thot|^ by Jifr. Forster consistent with that statement. Wa 


thai;le looked forward to the peacefnl extension of Schokd’ B^S^ 
and the ultimate substitntion of public for private management 
througlhont the conntiy. We know, too, how, though Tolbntary 
sdboots have doubled their accommodation and attendance sinoe lB7p, 
though they have been relieved of one obligation after another, 
thoDgh their contributions represent an insignifiGant part of t3»e cost 
and in ttysny cases have entirely disappeared, yet they go on lyipeating 
this phi^ as if the practical working of the Act of 1870 had been 
a violation of this pledge ; and now, with every private interest foriir 
fied by this platitude, encouraged to go to the Education Bepartmsnt 
to oppose all progressive education, we can but consider the insertion 
of these words thoroughly mischievous. ^ 

They will apply especially to secondary education; We do not 
have here any reference to the suitability as well as to the efficiency 
of existing schools. We have no estimate of the school provision 
required. We know quite well that when the Act of 1870 was passed 
there were many empty places in Voluntary schools, even where the 
school supply was far short of the needs of the population. Oue or 
two towns, such as Manchester and Salford, tried to avoid building 
schools till they had filled these vacant places ; as a matter of fact, 
this idea of filling empty places was found a delusion, and School 
Boards had to build whether empty places existed or not. There are 
fewer empty places in the Voluntary schools of London now with 
500,000 children in Board schools than there were in 1870 when there 


were no Board schools at all. 


But if clause 2 is le|t in the Bill, we have no guide to the number 
of places for secondary instruction required. We know by experience 
that in education supply must generally precede demand, and that 
supply of good and saitable schools creates demand. But according 
to clause 2v a oonyent school without a conscience clause may be 
thought efficient, abd if it has 100 vacant places mUy appeal against 
the opening a; girW school in a town where most of the population 
are Frotestantw ; ^ ne^: hardly be said thatik>a school of strongly 
marked denominarioniri d^^ will reaUj^ .^y ^ for those 

in sympathy with its teachiDg ; and no conscieuoe Clause Wbnld induce 
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an 'English Pioteskuit to $ink d wheth^ Homan rCathoIic i6r> 
nnder Bome a^vanoed Anglican datorh^ for; his daughters. 

Again, there may be excellent private «ch^'& at h|g^-'(eea;.Jthe 7 may 
be effident, but their suitabUily ^ve^^ to bedl^^idevd-ladeter- 
mining how iar a further school supply is needed. , , ^ 

It is a singular mark of the spirit in which this Bill has beeu^^rawn 
that none of the securities of the Educate Act 
Education Aet are introduced into these proposals for the ovg^ 
and public pecuniary support of secondary schools. And the abi^ce 
these securities makes the enactment of section 13 (1) the #oie 
dangerous, for 'by that section a local education authority may be 
forced to aid any school, however extreme in character, however nn«- 
Buited to the locality ; and under section 2 that school so aided ms^ 
dshn to keep out a more suitable school, even though the community 
desirto'it-' 'v'^ 

It should be remembered that in this Bill for the first time ^ere is 
a discrimination in public grants avowedly hostile to Schooji Boards. 
All Voluntary schools are to receive an additional four sh^lings a 
head ; a very small number of Board schools are to receive a similar 
aid, and from that is to be deducted the aid they now^receive. About 
1 25 School Boards would be eligible to receive the special grant, and 
it' is evident that the total grant intended to be given to School Boards 
is trifling, since the Voluntary schools would receive about £470,000, 
and the total new grant is calculated at £600,000. A few considera- 
tions will show how unjust and wasteful this new grant is. 

First of all, it is supposed to relieve local necessity. The words of 
the Bill are, “ for schools requiring special aid.” Yet all Voluntary 
schools are to receive it, no matter what their circumstances. There 
are more than a thousand Voluntary schools with no voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and yet no obligation of any local effort is imposed before 
making this new contribution. In School Board districts there is a 
distinct security. There the new grant can only be paid in one of 
two cases: (1) where a rate of threepence in the pound yields less 
than seven shillings and sixpence a head on the average attendance ; 
(2) in small parishes, where a rate of threepence yields less than £20. 
If it is desiratkle to help poor districts still further, let the same rule 
bo applied to Voluntaiy schools— let them be required to show toat 
they hi^ye raised seven shillings and sixpence a head by volnptm'y 
subacriptiqflDs, or that they have raised such a sum by yolmdttaty snb- 
scripUon as a threepenny rate would yield. If this done it 

would, at any rate, be shown that the intention of the Bill is to aid 
local effort. Again, this grant is to be paid tq schools levying fees 
on the scholars. It is cter that the managers earitled to 

get further pnblio . ^ where they ddutributii ’ li^ nothing,* and 
eonUnne to exact pato^to T^lvay m y^ difiScidtieH 
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are thtowa in ibe way of parents diudring &ee education, both by the 
BepMtment ioccd managers* shows the I&ee Edacation 

Act has ligr no ineans been made as effective as it should be. 

^ rcekGfT.s accoTrinioualic n as available in Boman 

Catholic 8cbo6}B and in sdiods where buildings, equipment, and 
tea^m^lt are A and unless, parents are willing to have 

theiri cUldren forced into these sdiools* and possibly send them some 
distpioe fiom horn is said that they must continne to pay fees, 
for free schooling in the 

convenient them. ' . 

^ if this new special grant is to be used for the ben^t . of 

the ednc^ and not for the further relief of managers, severiidnon^ 
ditions should be imposed: (1) that, as in the analogous cases of 
Board adiools, the voluntary subscriptions amount to seven shilliiigs 
and risipenoe a head ; (2) that the school is free ; (3) that, at any 
rate, where the school is the one available school, for instance, where 
there is no other school in the county within a mile, there shall be 
some element of public management — say, two representatives of 
the Parish Council, two nominated by the Connty Education Com^ 
mittee, and three representing the former managers. Further, real 
securities should be taken that the money will .really be spent in 
improving the edtication, and there should be adequate provision for 
this, which there is not in the BUI. Thus, in every case there should 
be a fully qualified head teacher competent to superintend pupil 
teachers. 

The staff should be as liberal and well qualified as the average 
of the Board schools in the county. Probably other farther con- 
ditions of efilciency wUl suggest themselves ; and there should be 
power for the Education Department, from time to time, to add 
conditions — otherwise this grant will be used simply to lighten the 
burden of subscriprions which, in many cases, are already disappearing. 
In any case no preference should be given to Voluntary schools as snc^. 
At present, in spite of Sir John Gorst’s unwarrantable attack' on rural 
School Boards, the salaries paid in them are higher than in the corre- 
sponding Church schools ; the burden is often heavy, but it Iwl been 
in maniy cases borne cheerfully, Thos^wbo should have e&couri^gisd the 
people to a higher ideal of education, the clergy, are those who have 
specially sought to terrify rural parishes from forming l^h^ Boards 
by threats of the expense. But what justice, and what wise policy is 
there in two neighbouring rural parishes, in one of which there is a 
Church Bchocl, with a shrinking subscrip^^ list, and a cost per head 
of perhaps thirigr<>-fiv6 "ddUings, to say to this one, IToh shall have four 
shillings a head actional grant ? In^ t^ parbh, where 

there may be a rate o£:als|htp^nce, or even of one shilling^ and where 
the csost per head msjr be £2, the ichayta^ts beca either 
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they had more pnblio spirit than their neighbours and* volantarily 
adopted a Boafd, or because the EiucatlQu Dep^tmept ordered them 
to form a Board in consequence ^ l^e faS]^ the wciid^f fiart of 
thei parish to provide a Vdlhhtory So^l. 4a a rural 

parishes theito is much less difference in the wealth availabje .per head 
than in the wealth forthcoming. Absentee own^i both private and 
corporate, often fail to pay nniil their propeity bom^ W 
oompulsory opi^atian of a rate. This new proposal will fe^a preii^m 
on the refnSfd of the wealth of the parish to bear its share of the, 
burden. The transfer of the school to a School Boar^wUI involve a 
loss of national aid to the parish of four shillings a head, or in the usual 
county parish of from £16 to £20 a year. If it is wished to penalise 
public management, and to fine the parishioners for managing their; 
own schools, if the desire is to secure by Parliamentary legislation the 
decaying despotism of the squire and the parson, this ]^posed 
legislation is well designed for its purpose ; otherwise it violates every 
principle which has hitherto been laid down in the legislation of this 
country. It may please the Bishop of London in his latm; days of 
reaction. It is contrary to everything he said when his utterances 
were freer and more determined by educational considerarions. 

One is tempted to ask, Where is the influence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who assured Lord Salisbury when he led the Church . 
deputaticm that he was willing to have a certain amount of voluntary 
contributions made a condition of any public aid, who, in addressing 
an educational meeting at Dover, protested against the idea that the 
Church wished to lower education, or to cripple or hamper the School 
Boards, of whose work be said he was proud ? 

The Government is now guided by Mr. Athelstan KUey and by 
Viscount Halifax and the Dean of .St. Paul’s, and such other extreme 
men, to whom the idea of Protestantism or anything but the narrowest 
and most dogmatic teaching is repulsive, and who now are called into 
the secret councils and dictate the policy of the Established Church. 

In order to test the hypocrisy of the professions by which this 
reactionary Bill is prefaced let ns consider its enactments along with 
Sir John Gorst’s attack on rural Boards for their parsimony. 

The Bill dSes not eiiable the new County Authority to call on rural 
Beards to do more where their efforts and expenditure are insuffioient. 
Its power is one only for restraint on expenditure, not for oompeUing 
further Sfflbienqy. 

Why should the School Bqard for London or Leeds or be 

called on to satisfy the Town Council or Conntj^ Coimcil that the 
requirements of edtunition r^uire^^n^^ 

Board is elected by the;m persons; but at tliav^^ the 

School Board the electors had definitely before them the fact that 
they were choosing those who sh^ manage their schools. 

VOL. LXIX./ 3D;; 
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It is extremely probable that m the eo^^me desire to profess 
economy most mniikipal i^esj and fiaving regard 

to the expend^nre occnpies in the 

duCnssioneHlte Conncil will always seek to 

get lot]^yen4n(^ 4^ for any sins it may have t^mitted by 

parail^ the fact that it has rdfnsed permission to the .School Board 
to b^^cmS its limit. Snppose it were the other way, and any 
spec^ expenditure on parks, recreation grounds, public baths, electric 
lightiiigj or any of the various forms of expenditure which in 
mun^pal lifp ware submitted to the School Board for approval ! ^e 
pi^l^sid would be ridiccdoua, but not more ridicalouB than to let these 
Ibttel authorities, engrossed in sewage and paving, judge of the pro-, 
pnety of an expenditure which sets pupil teachers free from teaching 
during half their time in order that they may have more time for study. 

If rehscm and precedent were to determine political questions^ this 
enslavement of mind to matter would not move our apprehension ; 
but the demger is serious, in the face of the large majority which the 
oonntiy, to save its political unity, gave to Lord Salisbury, and which 
he and the Duke of Devonshire seem about to use as fraudulent 
trustees for ail alien purpose, in face also of the certain action of the 
mass of the Irish members, who have already destroyed the Liberal 
party, who have gone near to destroying the Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion of our country, and who now, in alliance with clerical Anglicans 
and all who hate the growth of education, bid fair to destroy the 
system of public school management which was slowly making its way in 
the country and was fatal to their exclusive claims. So dangerous 
k conspiracy against freedom and light may win, but npt, it is hoped, 
till every true Liberal has fougbt his ntmost in opposition^ and not 
without leaving an earnest and intense determination to keep on 
rousing the nation till they shall realise what it means to leave to 
private and irresponsible hands the education of their children, which 
shbnld be their first duty and under their direct control. 

There are some other points that need noticing in the Bill, equally 
bad in principle, equally impractical in application. 

As to the rating of schools. Henceforward the rates on all schools 
are to be paid by the overseers in rural non-School B<»rd districts 
out of the union rate; in School Board districts from the Schodl 
Board area. Thus, the inhabitants of a School Board parii^ will pay 
the rates for the benefit of the whole union. The non-Schbol Board 
parishes will have their school directly subsidised from the rates of 
tlie union, to which panshes having a Board school will pay in addi- 
tion to the rate on their own schools. At present^ Voluntaiy schools 
are generally rated at ruminal sums, but ;^ey will get substan- 
tial aid from the ratOjj^^. ^is wiU additional 

' reason why the ratbpayeM should be reprinted on the management. 
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In Londoa rates wil}:; continue to be paid on Board schools and 
levied over t^e who^ area of London] and similaar^ tbe whole area 
of London will pay :^e local rates on the ChDrch ^Eboclid,, No |^e» 
caution is even taken that the sohools whose rates are pisld are held 
in trust for public education, (a that rent is noil feaeived fbr them. 
The fraud by which rent is charg^ for Volnntiuiy bc£.^ u well 
known to the Bdacation Department, but they have never done any thing 
effectual tojstop it. In many schools, by means of a charge foit yent^ 
not only hhs the 6d. limit been evaded, but the Sunday school is 
maintained at the expense of the day school. In some it is 
believed that money has been applied to entirely independent 
siastical objects. ThuSj it is common in the West Biding for Boni]^ 
Catholic schools to be owned by the bishop in tru&t for Boman 
Catholjb Church purposes. The bishop lets the school to the priest,, 
and in the accounts rent appears on one side, on the other a sjubscrip- 
tion from the bishop, and by the Bill this kind of school will have^ 
its rates paid at the expense of the CO mmnnity. ^ 

Section 25 contains a most dangerous power, which would enable a 
friendly County Conncil to build denominationid sohools at the 
expense of the rates. Thus, under this section a Boman Catholic 
bishop may make a charitable trust for the advancement of the 
Boman Catholic faith among the poor. Nothing is said in the 
section that the charitable trust must be for the purpose of public 
elementary education. He may then borrow from the County CouncU 
the whole of the money that he requires to build the school. This 
school may be quite unnecessary for the general education of the 
district, but may be desirable to meet the wishes of the local Boman 
Catholics. When the school is opened default may be made in paying 
the interest. The annual grant can not be atta^ed for the purpose 
of meeting that claim, and even if it could the borrower may close the 
school. Then even if there be a School Boiird, the school maybe 
unnecessary from the point of view of the School Board. The closing 
of the school may make no deficiency, so as to compel the formation of 
a School Board, or body acting as a School Board. There are np 
other persons bnt the Boman CathoUcs desirous of maintainuig a 
school ; thf building cannot be sold in the open market. The bishop ^ 
can therefore buy a building which may have cost £5000 for next to 
nothiiig. Even if the building were saleable in the open iharbet, a 
school iff not a building which would fetch any substantial price for 
any but school purposes. The section provides no collataral seca^ity, 
no margin on the loan, no effective power of There might 

jnst as wellbe a power.to lend money on the the borough 

rate to build diutt^es ^ Chap^i^ with the obligall^ that if defauM . 
is made the buji^g muilit be sold for qse as a church or chapeh 
Beedds^ how m the Clouncil to comp|^ the purcliiiuier^t^^^ 
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ooktiniue the1)nndiiig indefinitely as a Bchi>6l ? They will hare got on 
tiie sale what ;1^i»y^pane». and will have feiliBed % dividend^ on a bank- 
tiipli estate, blit the obligati^ to mcdhtain a school is not a covenant 
runs with the land and ooald h« enforced. The whole proposal 
seems Jnost and yet is a most audacious invasion of the 

pablic credit for secto ian pnrposea— a means of supplying denonuna- 
tiona" tnth Snitldayls^ at the expense of the Oommunity. > 

'riisre is aaoih-:»r equally wild and wasteful proposal in sect^n 26, 
that guardians may contribute to the expense of providing, enttglhg, 
or i^aintBinii|g a school if the expense has been incurred wholly oir 
part^ on account of children sent from a workhouse or boarded out. 

If ^ere is need of farther school accommodation in a district where 
the workhouse is situate, whether from the closing of a workhouse- 
school or from any other cause, a School Board can be, and by law 
should be, fcrmed, and the workhouse will be rated and the property 
in the parish will be rated. No doubt it might be well to make the 
Poor Law Union the area for School Board purposes, in which case 
.the whole area benefiting would contribute. 

But this clause would enable guardians in a large town to pay for 
enlarging or building a school in some parish where t^y board out 
children. But a year afterwards the local committee may bre6k up, 
the boarded-out children maybe transfbrred elsewhere, and yet the 
guardians may have permanently contributed to the enlargement of 
this school whidi they will no longer use. Or Dr. Bamado may swoop 
down and outbid the guardians and capture all the houses which they 
used to use ; and so, too, they may lose the benefit of the school to 
which they will have contributed. The further power for guardians 
Subscribe to the maintenance of snch a school is also most objec- 
^onable, and raises at once the question of rate -aid for the mainte- 
nance of privately managed schools. This clause, like nearly every 
•danBe in the Bill, is full of reckless legislation, drawn apparently by 
^hose who had one aim, and one only, in view — ^how to subsidise and 
prop up private schools, how to stop any further School Boards, and 
suppress those that exist. 

In reference to the audit of Yolnntaiy school acoouf ts, elate 5 ' 
provides at last for what has been long required. Security should 
also be taken, in accordance with the Act of 1870, fdr full publicity 
of all school reports and accounts. The recent restriction oh publi- 
city introduced by the new Code shows ^that the Education Depart- 
ment is ready to take away the right of access to these reports which 
now exists. Moreover, in dealing with Voluntary scIumIb greater 
eare will have to be taken to put down the varions fbrms of fraud 
ncUr practised, and which, when the Department detects, 

it does not take any ac|i^te teps to puniahv^^ ^ T^^ receipts are 
sometibies givUn lor more salary than hta been received ; to balance 

. V. . • . ■ ' " 
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this a fictitbuB anbaciipt^da is entered, and bo the sohool gets credit 
for a larger and BO has defeated^ the of the 

17s. 6d, limit One ingenious irand had been officials 

of the National Union of Teachera to have come to their knowledge, 
that the Bchoolmaster puts a large sum into the offpirh^ and remves 
it back as ektta salary. An kasociation of Church ^"hoc^ for the 
rural deanery of Hudderefield recommended madegerB to enter; 

&o., at the^credit price and to credit the discount as snbB(n%ptifi^;liito 
the bc^bkaellerB. Fictitious rents have been already notio^i' When 
clause 5 is reached it is to be hoped that steps will be taken abso^ 
lutely to stop the exaction of extraneous duties from t&Mshers. 
intolerable that the salary of an organist should really be paid 
funds intended for elementary education. However, nothing but a 
substantial element of public management in schools receiving Parlia- 
mentary aid will eifectnally stop what now goes on. The Education 
Department might at least, where it discovers fraud, disqualify the 
detected manager and publish his name in the yearly Blue. Book with 
those teachers whose certificates are cancelled or suspended. 

The new County Authorityjis to have the power to aid training 
colleges. Nothing is more deplorable than the way in whidi the 
Education Department ever since 1870 has shirked the importaiit 
duty of seeing that there was provided an adequate supply of properly 
trained teachers to meet the enormous growth of our elementajy 
Schools. But the jealousy of denominational training colleges still 
stopped the way, and it is only quite recently that some slight addition 
has been made by means of day colleges associated with local university 
colleges. We want at least twice as much training college provision 
as we have now, to get back even to the proportion of trained teachers 
that existed before 1870. Bu^ in addition to certificated teachers, 
our schools are flooded with ex-pnpil teachers and women over 
eig^ Aen, of whom a very experienced inspector said that the only 
edncational qualification which they certidnly possessed was that of 
being over eighteen. 

What is needed is that the new authorities for higher education 
should be enabled not only to aid but to estoblish train^g colleges. 
Probably t^o or three County Anthorities should oombine for this 
purpofia, as a good college requires a sufficient number of students. 
It is tp be hoped that, when there are more opportunities of training, 
the coni^ may be lengthened to three years. 

Section 19 fixes the maximum natiouid contributiem in school 
to elementary education in future. 

It may be noticed that this is slightly below w]hat a good school 
idioold receive now, apart ficom any grant, for specific sah|e6ts or for 
pupil teachers. ^ 

Thus, no school staried itwafter can more than 20s, for eenior 
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8C^okr8| and 17s. far infant Bcholars. present a good senior 
department ea8% geti^froin 21s. to caQeof a depart- 
ment limlt^ tn many girls’ achopls ' earn an 

itLonf|A No doubt it bas been a bad thing 

to atimuiate^tbe t^hing of a large number of subjecte for the sake 
of, grants. Yet it is to be feared that this new limitation of 

the especiaB^ with the new limit in school maintenance, 

will many Sdiool Boards to set before them a lower tjpe of 

teacher apd of teaching as all that they can afford to secure. Any one 
who has followed the policy of several, even among the larger Boards 
(it mre invidious to name them in this article) could point to S(^ool 
boards where this regulation will distinctly lower the teaching. It 
will^to use the exulting phrase of a leading ^man Catholic — clip 
the wings and claws of the School Boards : and the Bill is meant 
to do so. 

Section 8 provides that the Government shall pay to each County 
Anthority, if they agree together, a sum either not exceeding the grant 
paid in the twelve months ending July 31, 1896, or 295., if the grant, 
including the fee grant, has not amounted to that. 

Thus it is evident that the Local Authority will have nineteen 
shillings a head on the total attendance, including infants, to distribute. 
Taking the infants to be one-third of all the scholars, we have a total 
grant approximating to the maximum of £1 and 175. for seniors and 
infants respectively, which individual schools are hereafter to receive. 
It is obvious that the working of section 8 along with section 19 must 
tend to put all schools, good or bad alike, on a dead level as far as 
regards Government grant, with this important reservation, that 
whereas the Board schools from their superior efBciency have hitherto 
received more than the Voluntary schools, henceforward the Voluntary 
schools are to receive four shillings a head more than the Board schools. 

The effect of the two clauses together will be that in a town 
like Birmingham the superior efficiency of the Board schools hitherto 
will have obtained a credit for the town with the Education Depart- 
ment, wherel^/ while the grants to the Board schools will be cut 
down, the ^prants to the Voluntary schools will be largely augnmented. 

As to the repeal of the seventeen shillings and sixpence limit, it 
need only be repeated that if no new obligation to find some definite 
proportion of the cost from lond fide voluntary contribntionB be 
intradnoed, we shall rapidly pass to a state of things wherei in many 
parishes, the community will find all the money, parents of all opinions 
will be forced to send their children, and the clergy of one denomina- 
tion will have the Whole management. 

Bection 27. This seeiibsh introduces a sexibus innovation. School 
Boards must make reasohiible arrangemetits for any kind of dogmatic 
teaming in their schools bud po must other managers. The Education 
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Departmentis sole judge €{> what is reasonable. May that Department nile 
that the appo^tment of teacheirs M the religiotjUf opiiii^ to be taught 
ancl the requiring them to give tht instrab^on is t^^sbhat^^ or must 
the teaching necessarily be givehv^ by outsides? If the latter, there 
might not be much objection to the arrangement if it vreipe a 

scheme that pr«wided nniversally for schools hnder public local miuMge- 
menb, but what is wanted is not to break up the schdol into a 
of conventigles bat to secure that the local majority of parents shall 
obtain teaoh^ and management which have their confidence. 'Thekem 
many rural parishes where the majority of the children attending Iho 
Church school are Dissenters, and yet in such a school the dergjlhfiia 
may advertise for and require a strong Churchman, a fasting comiauu^ 
nicant, one who will attend the daily service. 

The advertisements that appear in the Church scholastic news- 
paper are most exacting in their requirements, and often the rieticenoe 
of the advertisement is supplemented by searching private inquiries. 
The Roman Catholic says that in his school be requires tite whole 
atmosphere throughout the school time to be peuetrated with Catho- 
licism. Schools for minorities such as the Roman Catholics are nearly 
always in populous centres and supplement the general schools of the 
nation. But what should be demanded is that the nation should come 
first and the sects should take the second place. Let us enfranchise the 
schoolmaster and the school, by making them the public servants 
of a wide local community, not the dependents of the clergy of 
any one denomination, with ecclesiastical duties first in the eBtimation 
of their clerical employer, while their pnblic and lay usefulness takes 
the second place. 

Some few words are needed on the proposals for the association o 
confederation of schools. Probably so long as private schools form 
an important element in pur public supply they may be more efiicient 
if associated than if working in isolation, and there should be no 
objection to reasonable combinations. Bat these combinations should 
bd free. There is no distinct statement in the Bill that managers of 
any one school may at any time withdraw from the assooiation. It 
is not clear^hether indirectly through these associations the sp^^B^ 
aid grants may not be Used as building grants. It should be no^e 
perfectly clear that anunal grants and the balances earned forward 
from the income of schools are all necessarily applicable to tibo main- 
tenance df the schools, and cannot be diverted or hoarded so aa to 
use them for bnildizrg purposes. 

. It is possible that in this hasty examination of the BiR s^e points 
may have been overlooked and some proposals may have j^n mis- 
understood. This ertlcle %b been writtai away li^in £ngtend, and 
away from all Ixjaim of ref^i^ce on tiiesi^eet; 

But whatever or there may be, the writer is well 
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asBored that iaerer have proposals bean mada roore thoroughly isac- 
tbioary, more he^e ^. education and to public self-gove^ iment, more 
favonralde to privato, automiic^ au^' Verbal domination than those 
whbh 

The trifling proposal to raise the age of half-time exemption from 
eleven to twelve was one which all parlies were agreed to last year» 
ai^ wibh cannot be taken as a concession to bribe ns to agree to the 
body the BSD. 

As^ to what concerns secondary edncation, the i^posab are 
obscure, inde^nite, and imperfect. The great question of sepeiidaiy 
edimation should be treated in a separate Act, and not mixed up with 
the intei^ly polemical matters which form the bulk of the# Bill now 
under consideration. 

If the English working people allow themselves to be robbed ^ the 
national system which was slowly establishing itself among theb, and 
was doing BO much for their children, they will put back for yemn the 
date of their full intellectual and social 'enfranchisement. 

' E. Lyulph Stanley, 

Roms, A|>riZ 13, 1896. 



THE f^UCY OF THE EDUCATION 


I T is with real diffidence and much reluctance that I reepond to the 
invitation of the Editor to write in the Contemporary on the 
Education Bill. There is nothing harder than in a heated contro- 
versy to be, or even to seem to be, sweetly reasonable ; for where men 
feel deeply t|iey generate heat in what they read as much as in what 
they Write. And in this question we have both political and religions 
emotions raised to their whitest heat, and these, when mixed, form an 
explosive compound which no one can approach , or touch with 
impunity. But where honest men differ neither side can be without 
its reason; and it is well that those who are for the moment the 
weaker numerically should state their case as variously and as cogently 
as they can. Now, to me, the significant thing is not the majority 
which the Government commanded on the Second Beading of their 
Education Bill ; that majority was, indeed, immense enough to make 
its opponents feel as if they were attempting to arrest Niagara 
by force of argument, and it said not a little for their courage 
that they reasoned so stoutly in the face of a torrent which was too 
tumultuous to heed the reason or even to feel the neoessify of meeting 
it by adeqtfhte oouater-reasoning. But the significant thing was, as I 
l\nve siud, not the majority, it was what the majority did^ cw ridiker 
atteuipted to do— legislate on a quesrion involving issues that statesmen 
msy i^uBS but can neyer decide^ because they underlie and diker- 
mine all legislatiion and go to the very root of the happy and kaalthy 
being of the State. The iBIfi signifies that them ue, 

in a new form and undi^ conditions, tib^e old queis^n fas to 

the fumotion ^ the State in raS^oh, and as W th^ unite ip Which 
effect is to be to its will in the s ch ools of is 

tie real issiw tet is though the i^Wcaal due 
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to oar 'bemg governed by a Parliamentazy majoiity rather than by a 
edngle Bovereign will. ^ a 

We must at the distmgn^ the policy of the Bill from ita 
statutory prov^dons. These latter have a double value. They are 
agenmes intended to fhldi certain functions in our edocationa} 
sy^m, but ali^ meabi designed to realise certain ends which are 
other and mqro than strictly educational. It is this design of the 
Bill ere term its policy, and which changes it from an attempt 

at the statutory organisation of educarion to an attempt at the statu> 
tory maintenanra and diffusion of a specific type, or lEqpemfic types, of 
region. That this is the real purpose of the Bill has, on the whole, 
been frankly recognised by its supporters; but there has not been 
an equally frank recognition of all that this involves. What has need 
to be oonsi^red is, the relation in whidi this policy will place the State 
to the ooosmences of its citizens, the sort of problems it will compel 
the State to deal with, the modes it will have to adopt, and the agents 
it will have to employ to carry out its will. If the policy which this 
Bill embodies be carried, it means that we are only at the beginning 
of a period of revolutionary legislation in religion, where the State 
will have to set its hand to the gravest of all conflicts, the suppression 
of the most sensitive yet obstinate of all forces, the tender conscience. 
We can agree to difier on questions of politics, whether^ national or 
municipal, patiently settling down to make the best of laws we d<y 
not heartily approve ; but in the province of religion no defeat can 
be accepted as decisive and no victory be regarded as final. Hence, 
we may say, it is not the main provisions of the Bill which are feared 
so much as the policy which it is believed to embody, and the forces 
which have shaped the policy and governed the minds which have 
defined and defended it. The Bill is not one whose working it is 
easy to forecast, nor can the shape it may assume before it leaves the 
hlmds of Parliament be safely predicted. But one thing is certain, 
that while some of the most damaging crittcisms on distinctive clauses 
and proyisionB of the Bill have come from those supporters of the 
Government who were best qualified by knowledge or experience to 
judge aa to their fitaiess or value— notably Professor Jebb and Mr. 
Ernest Gray — yet we hare heard fiiom that side no critidisin of its 
polii^,rand we may safiriy say that no changes which threaten to 
interfere with that pcdic^ will be allowed in either its structure or its 
proviBions. It is, ^en, from the side of its policy, rather than of its 
provisions, that we wish to consider the measure, though we hope not 
entirely to overlook the or unfitness, of its provirions for their 

ostenrible purpose* 

HoWi how may tliis priky be described? Thus; As almost the 
exact rimverse of that emb^ied in the BUI of 1870. Its polmy was 
to esfcabfish a system of national education, Ihoug^ its iramers recog- 
nised and eyes^ by a aeries of carefuily guarded rixd conditioned 
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grants in aid, emcpnraged to ea^tand workalongidda it a tnnltitQde of 
volantaiy ojidenominatipnal schools. 9nt th# of new Bill 
aims rather at sahsUtating a dencnmna^i^al^ f^^ of 

ednoation/boih elementary and eeoondary *; or, bk^ sub- 

jecting tile national system to sudi burdens and dwabjlities as will make 
the doiominational the easier and more welomne alteiiiati7|^ ' The 
means by which this end is to be attained are yarion^the BnpeiB6M«m 
or belittiing of School Boards ; the hampering or impovenitiiment of 
Board sohopls i the increase of public expenditure in l^hslf of sdbobis 
which . under piiyate control, without any security for the eoUr* 
tinned private support of their friends or public representation 
their managing bodies; an increase in the grants of public mon^ 
to provincial anthorities indirectly elected, with a decrease in the 
guarantees as to its economical and efficient expenditure. It has 
been frimkly admitted and claimed that the Bill is a Bill intended not 
only tb better endow Voluntary schools, i.e,, schools that in the 
stiietest sense as regards management private, but in the strictest 
sense also, as regards maintenance, public ; but to make the working 
of School Boards, which are public bodies, mcnre difficult, and tiie 
work of Board schools, which are schools publicly maintained and 
managed, more irksome and irritating, which means less efficient. 
This may seem a rather harsh description, but it can only do so to 
those who have read the Bill in kindly charity and not through the 
speeches of its sponsors and supporters. 

Now, the really serious question needed to bring out the stand- 
point from which the measure is here regarded is this : What causee 
have created this policy ? What forces have contributed to make it 
possible that such a Bill should be proposed 25 years after the attempt 
at a national system of education had been made ? These causes are- 
many, but it may be worth while to make an attempt, though only 
in an approximate way, at a partial enumeration and analysis of the^ 
origin and character. 

It is well known that certain officials in the Education Department 
— and they must always, were it only because of their experience and 
permanence, be potent advuers of ij^nisters — ^have for long wished d; 
change, now in one respect, imw in another, now for this reason, now 
for that. The Senior Inspector of Schools, before the late Boy '06m* 
mission on Secondary Eduoation, was severe in his oondemnation of 
certain School Boards and of the men elected to theua, and he urged 
that County OoundllB were boi^ better qualified on the whole to be 
educational authorities because likely to contain a larger humlmr of 
cultivated persons, men more interested in edaeation. and more 
competent to deal with it. In the Adminiatxative Department School 
Boards hnve of ten oooauoned great trouble sod made permanent officials 
feel not only ombnidehed with titeir wbrk, w with 

responsibility for the dedsion ol qoeatidhS 
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of a ifise solayon on the i^t tbioi in tfadlroesM Then 
Toim Oonnoila end Sc^ool Boa^ have also developed Ownslderable 
jefdmiidea« whieh m OiM ea^ than jiuitified. Hie 

^ de^^ the Behcet as an anomaloas body with 
an irregnliff and, # esdstenoe, not being in the strict 

sense lepresentairive lOf the whole commiinity, but letnmed by the 
eamtd^^ ▼<’^1 allows a fraction of the oommanity to nsnrp 
tise rights of the whole and enoonra^ the faddist to romp at will 
thioagh any policy that may be pressed for the common good, 
tbps begetting an eccentricity In public life which drives to the poll 
the one«idea*d man and drives from it the grave and sober citiaen who 
thinks only of the general weal. The Connoils, too, resent being made 
the finanrial instmmente of the School Board, levying a rate without 
any power to determine its amount, or to regnlate or apportion its ex- 
pe^tnre. And there are men who feel as if exclnsion from the control 
of ednoation were a reflection on the competence of the madicipal 
mind to govern the city as a whole. And these canses of jealousy 
have been accentuated since the municipalities have themselves 
become in so many instances bodies with a distincriy educational 
fnnotion, administering the local taxation grants, building technical 
schools that duplicate and compete with the organised srience schools 
of the School Board. Besides these special, more general causes have 
been at work. The people tend to get wearied with so many elections. 
Their expense is great, but the irritation they produce is greater. The 
difficulty of finding competent candidates increases In the very pro- 
portion that offices needing them are multiplied, while questions that 
Hft an election up to a platform of principle and raise problems in 
statesmanship are things not to be picked np in the street. The 
whole process and spirit of popular election is depraved when any one 
is voted into any public body on mean issaes by insignificant men. 
Then, too, the existence of rates is always a legitimate grievance, 
whidi is certain to be enhanced where there are various spending 
bodies whmfa need not take the finance of etch other into considera- 
rion, and so may easily make an expenditure which is economical and 
necessary in its single parts, yet extravagant as a whole. ^^And as the 
expenditure on educarion is comparatively recent, as it has had to be 
proportkmed to the work it had to do, to wit, bnilding and organismg 
schools fit to take titeir place in a national system, the School Board 
has seemed to stsny^ even where it has been most eflteienfi, a heavy 
burden on the patimi^ ratepayer, who feels the immediate loss more 
keenly than the nittmalie profit. Nor must we forget that in the breasts 
of many potent peop]^ d&belief in education amonnts almost to a pas- 
rimi.1%ey think It ^ W fiqr servitude, the 

labouifar for his work «itd station, tbs fewer otd^ for more 
meni^/'taiiAs* 

Now, theMili^E"^Qtneoimarre^ ringly inrignifi- 
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cant, bot collectively poweiinl They are the imtfrt|bn% tbe anxieties, 
tbe criticisms bom of an experience large mmigb to sbo^ defects, but 
not long and ricb enough to afiford A.f^on of final resi^^ We Have 
to remember, which we do with regret without aat^iiiliixent, that 
there is the utmost difierence between the attitude .to popular educa- 
tion to-day and the attitude d thirty or forty years agix Then 
national education was largely an ideal, a thing enthnsiasta jmamed 
of, and hopeful philanthrope^ pleaded for, and philosophic j^itimans 
conceived 1w the condition peoples progress, and the mi^t way to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number* Bat to*! day m^ 
fretted by the of the machinery which their own hinds have 
especially as they have done it in the piecemeal and undesigned way of 
our all t^ practical intelligence ; they ore deafened by the voices of its 
engineers and attendants; they are wearied with the weight of its 
material i they are sick of the expense connected with its construction 
and repair. It is not a noble mood ; but we would fain believe it to be 
transient, the mood of those who have attempted something and have 
found that it has involved more labour and expense than they dreamed 
of, and who have not yet come to see that they have performed a higher 
and more excellent thing than they had contemplated. And hatiohal 
education is not a thing that the nation can any mcffe lay down j bnt 
mimt bear, and enlarge, and carry forward if it is to live. Ships arc 
useless witiiout inen ; an army is made by its soldiers even more t han 
by its officers; and so the first and last line of national defence m 
represented by national education ; for the strongest navy that wac 
ever created^ and the most efficient army that was ever discipline, 
will not, under modern conditions, keep alive an insufficiently eucated 
people. Tbe real struggle for existence has passed from the high seas 
and the battlefields to the marts of the world. It is industrial coni- 
petition which holds in its hand the issues of tbe future; and in this 
competition victory will go to the qualities which the school alone 
may not produce, but which cannot be produced without the school- 
skill and character. The pitiable fear of education in the farmer, mr 
in the mistress who dislikes a too w^l-read servant, is in its essence 
the cowardice that would Morifice the well-being of the State to the 
oonveniendb of the individual ; aud as this is impossible to us, 
Bngland must be prepared to spend whatever miliions may be. 
sary on the edncatiQn of her sons. / 

But all ibte causee we have enumerated would have toie notliing 
by thems^vea to an^^ change in our eduoationat policy. 

They would instead have supplied the wholesome diseontent and 
pungent, beoauae intemted, xudti^ needed fler |baJ 
better wo^in|f^^ and admiauatiaSW mac^^ 

We improve prosper all the more timt we gmmble se much. 
We have a aneahts^ kindness forl^e ilk ol whkii we most audibly 
complain, and thiaga get Molded loimdly abused. And so 
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oni pec^ld) left to themselves, would have come to believe that ottr 
natioQal system of edocatioii, because of the g^reater ^fEusiency it 
Introduced listo ptiyr^i^ and the greater economy it secured in 

ol&i^ ai!^ lesa bex^i^n^ of our public life, deserved more 

rather than less generous treatment at Ihe hands of the State. But 
axmther force einergad^ which changed the equilibrium and precipi- 
tated the revoliitton which is now upon us. What this force was no 
one who lophs calmly at the sitnatio^a^Mn doubt : to put it frankly 
and bluntly, it was the clergy, l&re is no mow 
phenomenon in our day than the birth and growth of the new clerical 
i^irit ; and by means of the education question this spirit has defi- 
nitely and decisively stepped into the arena of civil life. Indeed, 
the Asglioan cleigy have undergone what can only be described 
as a tranafermation of the most far-reaching and influential chariicter. 
It would lead us too far afield to inquire into the varied causes which 
have efiected it, but as to its reality there can, we think, be no manner 
of doubt. The older clergy were more social than professional. They 
largely came of the gentry, they were in feelings and associations more 
Jay than clerical, they lived the life and reflected the faults as well as 
the excellences of the society in which they moved, and cultivated more 
or less leisured and kindly habits. Now they are more professional 
than social, consciously constituting a distinct order, governed by 
ideas and ends of its own. ** Apostolic succession ” has become a 
faith which has affected practice and created the feeling in the clergy 
that they, as the basis and constitutive factor of the Church, have 
functions and rights that only the term priesthood can accurately 
express. And the modern form of the doctrine has given to the new 
clergy a sense of their independence of the State which the older men 
did not know. For Laud’s diviue right of the bishop was qualified 
by the higher divine right of the king ; while the king was dependent 
<ady OB God for his authority, the bishop was dependent on the king 
lor his jurisdiction over the province which he ruled, and the right to 
exercise rule over his province. This he frankly recognised, and it 
was in harmony with the theory, both of Church and State, which 
Hooker had formulated, and which the history of their legiriative 
reUtions only iBustrates and confirms. The supremacy of* the Grown 
and ^6 control of the Church by the State is the rather rude and 
violent fbrm under which the Anglican system affirms the place and 
power of the laity in the Church — ^t}:at they constitute it and are the 
authority tiirough which and for wbidi the clergy are. But the 
theory of ApostpHo Buccession has assumed a new form, and by its 
changed meaning is changing the practice of the dergy. It does not 
now seek its basis in ^c inter-relatioaB d! Ohurdi and State, or bidiop 
Sittd kllg, but rather which makes the ecdesiastiqal order 

independent of the civil, ttaolng its rights to its own supematuTal origin, 
the prior and superior authority of its soUrca, No other oonoeptkm 
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would have aaffioed to qualify the clergy to do f^e w<»^ whieh tiiey 
have essayid to perform. The ** libendkm ** yldch Newman hated was 
aitnply the supremacy of a State, which was in the hands of the people, 
over a Ohmrch whose bishops it ooidd make and whose bidiopiios it 
could appropriate^ With the foresight of genius, he s^aedMipon the 
idea of an Apostolic descent,” which was ^e midieBahle prerogative 
of the clergy in their own right, tut the idea by which he could revive 
the slnsibering energies of Chnroh, cr^te the faith in its own 
divine order, in the efficacy of its sacraments, in the integrity and iObe 
truth of its faith. The inevitable effect of this id^a, once 
fairly penetrated the clergy, was to transform them into a sacuxrieiiiiet 
priesthood, the pillar and ground of the Chnich,tfae army that defined, 
guarded, and governed the whole domain of religion. 

As a direct consequence of the intensity and completeness with 
which this idea has possessed and penetrated the clerical mind, we 
havfi the sudden and extraordinary development of those clerical claims 
which, though but lately mocked, are now coming to be felt and even 
feared as aggressive and controlling forces in the State. The claims 
which Englishmen used to regard as the ezdnsive and pemicions note 
Of the Boman priesthood have become tbe familiar oommcmplaoea of 
the Anglican ; and the political action which we were accustomed to 
conceive as characteristic of the one priesthood is fi.nding a oorre* 
epondent expression in the political oondnct of the othw; and the 
courses and changes of the times have supplied them with the very 
occasions which were the opportunities need^ for the exercise of their 
new energies and the embodiment of their new ideas. Thns while, on 
the one hand, their revived zeal breathed an intenser spirit into things 
ecclesiastical, enforced a more rigorous observance of ceremomes and 
attached a new value to those sacraments which a priesthood ever 
stands fi)r ; yet, on the other hand, their enlarged sense of their funo- 
tioh in reiligbn and its function in the State found an appropriate 
sphere in the field of education mid the civil legislation oonoemed 
with it* 

1 need not say that I have no words to utter in reproof of the activilly 
of the clergy in the wcurk of ednoation proper. I have se^ it 
admimtion and have before now praised tbe devotfon and 
* self-sacrifice with which it has been carried out. They have difloMmed 
the significmce of the work, the largeness of the it 

ofihred,* and they have availed themselves to the uttaoet 
poBsib&ities thus thiown in thrir way. Ihey have pensrived, not 
simply the worth the sel^ but the fisn^ ^ the 

€hnrch in the sriibdl^ ^d tl^ laborionsly bdQt hp by their own 
energies, though maiiily at the public expense, what is so ipoorreol^y 
termed the Volnntaiy system. I may tlunk ^at^vth^ 1^41^ 
stood in the way of a better system ; I may believe that if they had 
not stood in the way the legislature would base been forced to cfoate 
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bed on a lazger than the parochial Bcde^ which would 

have done br the raxal ^ietriotB dl that the Sdbool Boar^ ha^ done 
fer the laiger I if the Anglican elerg 7 

had had in 1670 ^e atateamanahip, the good feeling, the belief in 
the will ompetes^ to deal with dl the 

best intirdts ctf d^;;|chools, the xdigioas inolnded, of the Scotch Pres- 
byteriad 1^ we shoi^ have had in England to*day as 

nmyeraal and aa g^ieroas a nationd i^atem as they have in Gotland. 
Bnt my feeHng as to what would have been the w more 

Btatesmaniihe ^Iky does not hinder me from reoc^singStto skill 
and enei^ with whbh the cleigy have served their less eicellent 
scheme^ Tet the hour had come when the nation must be more 
libexd and accommodating to the Voluntary system, or it would break 
down through the iusuffidency of the resouFces at its oommand ; 
the labours and the difficulties of the denominaliond schools increhs^ 
in the very proportion that those of the School Boards became lighter 
the Board schools getting better organised and growing Are 
efficient. It therefore became evident that greater support must be 
obtained from the State. This meant that Parliament must be 
approached, that it must be persuaded to introduce legislation more 
friendly to the clerical and less friendly to the public schools; that 
more aid must be given to the one class and limits placed upon the 
expenditure and financial resources of the other class ; in a word, 
that these Voluntary schools should have the advantages and privi- 
leges of being national while still remaining under private manage- 
ment. In order to meet these ends we had what may be called the 
forceful entrance of the olergy into the sphere of politics, with results 
not encouraging to the man who loves these two rare and beautiful, 
but easily tarnished, things, religion and education ; for it means that 
we are entering upon a time when all our public life will be deteriorated 
and embittered by conflicts and ooUisions of clerical and anticlerical 
action, reaction, and counter-action. Upon the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the methods empbyed I pronounce no opinion ; nor do I 
j|tt6Slaon the foresight or statesmanship of the policy which has sodosdly 
lA indiascfinldy interwoven the interests of the clergy with tbe for- 
tunes of a great politioal party. What I desire to ffirect afeentbn to 
at this point are the grounds on which the agitation has been con- 
ducted to its present issue. These, stated in very bald but substantiidly 
accurate terms, were the necessitj of oontrdi by the clergy' to the 
maintenance of reiigtcm schools. The Voluntary system is the 

one that reopA^^^ thk aeeassity, that allows scope for the exercise of 
derical funetionSf and therefore it must be strengthened and 
malntj^gdy And the <|aesdon has been argued mth A 
gicalitjiPI our race, whsoli lo^es ^to dia^ise lor its maon the things 
which, mn in their nakedness, the reason would ‘^us, 

the truism, pareA m tight to dste^^ eduoa^ 
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tion of ihdr cbaldren/’ lias been dinned into onr ears bj man who 
are BtrainingfpTefy ner?e to prarent the paren^ having voice in 
the oondnct of the school where tiieir children are 
Bat argaments matter little where minds are made 
better, and it will not be questioned that the Charoh by 

no means feebly to the majority of the present Prime Minister. 
And so we have a phenomenon, mpre (Kmtinental . than 
Government in office which is largely clerical, and a BHl ^ich deals 
with edd«tetio'h in a fashion which, so far as it goes, satisBes the olaiiiDis 
of the clergy, though it does not by any means go as far^as ^y wiA ; 
or as they mean yet to go. What we are face to face with is a policy 
which is to make the clergy the most permanent, the most widely dis- 
tributed, and the most potent factor in the edncation of our people. 

Now, it is from this point of view that the Education BUI must be 
judged^ and all the more emphatically so since speeches, both in and 
out ofif Parliament, have revealed the minds of Ministers and thdr 
aUies. We may pint the matter thus : its prqyisions have been bmrowed 
from several sources, but its policy has had only one source, tlie clerical 
'mind, or the cleiically-miuded. There are provisions which can be 
traced to the recent Royal Commission on Secondary Education, though 
they have been conveyed over in a sadly mutilated and ineffective form ; 
provisions that can be traced to the inspiration of the Department, 
to the interests of the Vice-President of the Council, to the manipu^ 
lative genius of the Colonial Secretary, and to various similar sources ; 
but they are cdl unified and organised by an idea which had its birth 
in the brain of an order rather than the mind of any single mmi. 
This idea is seen in the 27th clause, which certainly opens j^e Board 
school to the clergy, but by no means as certainly opens th^ clerical 
school to the lay or dissenting teacher. It is seen in the limit set to 
S(^ool Board expenditure on its own schools ; it is seen in the per- 
mission to Voluntaiy schools to federate for the better appropriation 
and distribution of public funds ; it is seen in the weakening of the 
central authority, and the extraordinary degree in which, against all 
the lessons of experience, local authorities are to be entrusted with| 
national fands without any adequate national control. It is seen in ' 
the way in which local authorities are turned into local educatiion 
departments, without the stong hand, the judicial mind, the 
intelligence, and the universal experience which has 
Department BO potent in its administration, and plai;^ it^ 
above the blan^ local magnates, or the illitsibne hf leetd 

interests. We have but to tead^^^ provisions in 
speeches of the Marquis of Satishury to his in 

their speedbes to him^ to iliidv the pcirpose and i&B]^nhg spirit of the 
Bill. oompaonsd . wiljk the prd|bBed 

legislatkm, its msiiMliBg and function will be a]^parent imongh to all. 

There is no at which the misohievonfl o^ractar of the policy 
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iff ladre manifest than in the proposed treatment of Sokoor Boards, 
i could have understood a Goyernment which had the <|X)arage of its 
e^victions saving/ We think School Boards have done their work ; 
they haye Imilt tdhocds^ a^^ oiganised an elementary system, which 
has even; in them han^^ develciied a new order of secondary schools ; 
bat tkidir work may be regarded as so far at an end. The i^c^m 
which #ey lmv^^^ and liarted had better now be transferred 

to the Cecils; they can admim^r it in the borq^hs ; and as so 
much technicid and secondary education in oonnties fe in the hands of 
their Coonc^, we can secure elementary educational anthcv^es every- 
where by gi^g over to them the care of edncation as a whole.” 
There weald hare been some statesmanship in this policy, but there 
is none in the timid, yet yindiotiye, clause which subor^nates, in a 
fenn at once so humiliating and paralysing to a public body, the 
Board to the Council. Electicm of School Boards by the town coithi& 
in boioughs, and by select vestries in parishes, was oertaihly ^e 
original polky of the framers of the BiU of 1870 ; and to this propbtal, 
so far as it concerned boroughs, the old Biimingham League was agree- 
able, though it argued that in other diatriots the election should be 
direct, Mr. Chamberlaiii has, with just pride, vindicated on the first 
point his own opnsistency. But, unhappily, oonsistency'is not constituted 
by repeating twenty-six years afterwards the proposition we had made 
twenty-six years before. Times differ, and the same proposal is not, 
when the times have changed, necessarily the same. When the old 
League argued that Gounoils were the proper authorities to undertake 
the care and control of edncation, it was with the idea that the 
secular body would, if not secularise the edncation, yet keep it free 
from cferical or sectarian domination. It was to be as little a 
matter for the Churches as any other province or concern of 
dvfi life entrusted to the municipality. It was thought that the 
Counmis would be strong enough to reckcm with the denominations, 
and keep the ecclesiastical differences out of this as out of all the 
other ^itiectipns and issues of their civil legislation and adminmbration. 
The Bdbool Boards, on the other hand, were expressly designed to be 
kindlier to denomiziational differences ; the onmuletive vote — and against 
k the Lesgoe did xnost distinctly protest— was introduced for the 
protection of mmorities, ie., to prevent tender consciences being 
rudely handled both in schools and by their managers. Histoiy has 
mnply showed how well the device has served its end, ^e line of 
cleavage which the omnolative vote allowed to be drawn #a8 at first 
purely eoelemBsticaliasidf ^^iigk k was used later to make room for other 
iateirests and other dilfepnees in the work and administration of the 
schools, yet, « thii last w trieimialeleBtioim^^^ d^ 
evediKaore intensely etoletiasUcti than k w^ at fiPk The workingi 
theni of the system has only emihasised the - 
the mind' of ' desiied to 
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and the mind of those who desired throoigh the Scdiool Board 
to secure ro|pi for differences and freedom ^uhled ooaseienoes. 
Now it is evident tiiiat Councils cannot in lS96 be^^ e^^ 
authorities on the same terms ae in 187:0« fbr 4k#h€de cfrc^e <ff c^nge 
has happened in the interval, have 

developed questions, formed assodationB, defined issneB wfai^ were in 
1870 altogether unimown and evep undreamed of. £idix»tion as a 
whole, with aU ita questions, has bmme, in a degree not then antiet- 
pated, surrc^EUided with all manner of leligioua passions a^ pelkdito. 
It is inevitable that the subsiutution of the new Coundl for the 
School 3oard does not mean escape from the ecclesi&tioal tmpmcttl. ^ 
It means that our civil elections shall become what our School Board 
elections have been, that in counties as in boroughs the clergy and 
the ministers of religion will be with all their differences to the front, 
flow as candidates, now as supporters of candidates, now as critka of 
a policy, now as upholders of a policy assailed. 

So long, then, as this question of denominational schools remains, 
there is no escape from our religious differences being carried over into 
civil contests, or from our elections becoming occasions for high debate 
as to the rights of Churches, the claims of the clergy, the use of 
formularies and the persona that are qualified to teach them. The 
humiliation of religion and the embitterment of our civil and politimd 
life seem to me the things which this Bill is most fitted to create. 
And all this in order to secure that the living clergyman have a 
sort of semi-legaliBed place as the test and standard of orthodojcf. 
There never was a more fatuous policy or a standard at once so arbitrary 
and BO variable. It exalts the class at the expense of the nation, and 
means that Anglican priests are better guardians of faith and religion 
than the Bnglish people. And of all forms of personal controversy 
this, as to the rights and privileges of a special order, is the meanest 
and most miserable. 

And, in these controverries, will not ednoation be sure to suffer ? 
It is a sensitive plant. It must be loved for its own sake in order 
to be loved and made serviceable to the people. If it ever becQatei j 
• the batttefiald on which sectaries contend for ascendency, its character 
will be stailbed ; its real function will be forgotten f its higher quaiH^taea 
and aims will get altogether ignored. The battle for the a 

child ; k not good for the child, especially if fought over it aiia^ 
of it %«those who oug^ by their own passion to 
death. For my own part, there is no&^ I so deplcne in^ 

.controversy as the disaMer it threatens to bring; ■ aud 

those we wish to edu^lfe.^^ 

wise and Christum man ; but neither will be saved if the question as 
to who is to ny w}»t Churidi shall control Jisfoola, and rki the 
intareat of what emd shall they be manage^ maaiBs the question 
which boms in eyny oonstjtnenoy, and is by all thi eie^ 
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‘ For it is necesBary frankly to recsognise what this new polioy really 
inTolyea. It ia better to use plainness of s^^oh, and to 
tiiacd clearly the path along whhdi we are being led, Farliament is 
being inyited to beocnne the judex eotUroversiaruTii^ and to make of the 
laanagerS of the schoda she endows so many subordinate judiaeB. This 
i« thft TPii^. tMu iftj and it is evident that certain Conservative speakers 
are iweitared. to accept it. Bat: whither does it lead ? Ihe clergy 
are more and more resolved not to recognise any of the societies of what 
they term Bisect as in any degree constituting a bralieh or branches of 
the Ohxistian Chnrch. And the people termed Bissenters are ,nrore and 
. more reaolve^ not to recognise the professional olaimsj ^ saiperdotal 
f oncti(ms> and the sacramental acts and practices of the defj^ as war- 
ranted by the Christian Scriptures, or as justified by history. 1?he diflfer- 
SfEoe between the two is not a difference which soft speech will modify or 
Jt is a difference which goes to the root of their lives. It con-- 
OematWo distinct conceptions of Christianity which have for cesthrie^ 
lived face to face on English soil. It wonld be hard to say which has been 
the more potent factor in forming the English character and shaping 
onr English institntions. It is certain that, without elements which 
it owes to the so-called Bissenting Churches, neither the English 
colonies, nor the English State, nor the English people as a whole 
wonld be what they are to-day. It is certain that these same 
Churches kept religion alive in England at periods when the other 
tendency, would have allowed it to die, or have actually contributed 
to its death. It is not possible that Churches with the strong con- 
victions, with the historical antecedents and achievements of these 
SD-cifiled Bissenting Churches will allow themselves to be either 
estingnished, or unjustly treated, or subjected to new disabilities by 
legislation effected by any party, though backed by the largert 
minority ever known in Parliament. Now it is certain that these 
Cfimiehes, taken as a whole, read this Bill as the victory of a party 
whose MiWa threaten all that they hold as most true and revere as most 
holy in tihe religion of Christ. They regard the priesthood which em- 
bodies and iwoclaims these beliefs as on-Eogltsh as well as nn-Chnstian, 
ai^ will oontend against them for patriotic as well as religions 
reasons. They are resolved not to allow here the divorce of the 
peofdd from religion and their proper funotion in it, whidi has 
become tile most oonspicnonB achievement of the clerioidism of the 
CoBtinent; And they are confident that the deepest convic^mm and 
the most characteristic qualities of tlie English people are on their 
side. Mesnwhifo tiiey been disciplined by centarieB of conflict 
for the battle whmh ti upon to flghtj imd we may ^dy 

pri^hesy that the body leaht fit to win in a battle it a majority 
m a Bbrikmmnt free^ 

Theie in any s|drit rf defa ime or mSitaswjf t 

but very wsiwy o? «i»» 
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violent eodenaBbical 0 (mtiover 8 ieB. Yet whatever the pais^ it li oertiiia 
that there be no baokwardneaa in this bat^e. The of the 

Bill is under guise of local authorities which are no autheriMeSy but 
only extemporised departments of a provindaliBed Civil Service to 
secure a freer hand for a system which is in its essence a 
Uniformity. We all know what the Voluntary system 
teacher ; it means that the acts of worship and the Sad^SiMihi of the 
Church be need as tests of fitness for office. We all 1^ hbw 
potent these tests are to create hypocrisy, how completely they fail to 
secure iotegiity of faith and conduct. And there are thbse^who so revere 
the articles of religion and the sacred symbols and acts of worship, as 
to feel their hse as terms for the tenure of office as an untold humilia- 
tion. Bat the more the nation comes to respect education the 1^ 
will it allow its teachers to be treated with the disrespect which belongs 
to a nniformity so enforced. There is no condition of a good education 
BO necessaiy as the good teacher ; but there is nothii^ that so works 
against goc^ness in the teacher as the degradation of being the hired 
servant of another profession. When will onr English people learn 
that the most effectoal way of making education irreligious is to reduce 
the schoolmaster to the status of the clergyman’s minister, if not 
menial? They have looked eveiy where but in the right direction 
for the reason why the capable teachers so desert the Voluntary 
schools. The financial is only a solitary factor in the problem ; there 
is another and no less potent, the irksome and irritating uniformity 
which their clerical superiors know so well how to enforce. 

But there is a point where this Act of Uniformity can be still more 
rigoronsly enforced, and with still heavier penalties. It is the point 
where the sufferers may be the child the school undertakes to cheritii 
and to teach, and the child’s parents. This raises a suyect about which I 
have said nothing, viz., the 27tli clause, and on whi^ 1 need not now 
say much. Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, said that it was in piindple and 
as a proposal exactly like the method pursued in Birmingham. One would 
have thought that the two things were throughout exactly the opposite 
of each other. The Birmingham schools are the property of Birming- 
ham, opened by a public body on the same terms to all; the Voluntary 
school is a private sdiool, opened on terms which will always be hard 
to prcwe, and in <he i^ly necessitous eases quite incapable of proof. 
And the terms were devised more in order to open the Board 
the cler^ than in order to op^ tiie clerical school to the USsiMitdp. If 
this be thought a hard saying, tiien it ought to he remembefed that 
it was first add/ though perhaps in less explicit, but not less 
oiiiphntic terms, by a highly esteemed clerical anthority. But, altogether 
apart from these things, the 27th clause ought to bo at cnoo expunged. 
The objections to it are a multitude. It openi a door for the 
entram^ of conliovmy and disenssion into the school in the 
weiet possible fonn. I have already esgued that the only efifoctive 
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giymg parents control over the religionB edntsailon their 
eleven is to give them control over the school. Those who know 
the villages of England and the conditions of car hnmbleF rnral life 
know how cmel the action of this clause would be. On the one 
side rtand all the wealth, and the eulture, and the power of the 
parish ; oh the other side stands dQ the poverty and the dependence, 
often with Qzdy the diapel as the means of introducing tiie nobler 
feelings and an outlook above tire sordid cares of time. The poor man’s 
soul is as predous to the poor man as the soul of the rich man is to 
him; bnt to make the questkm of accepting a creed a qi^stion of 
bread and baiter, of being content with the teaching and training of 
cme’sown child a question of employment or of want, is to degrade for 
the man the whole of life, and above all the reli^n and the Church in 
whose name it is too often done. It is diificnlt to speak here with 
due . moderation. Those who have never ^felt the pain can little 
sympathise with the misery ; but it is a point on which all who love 
iategrity of mind and faith ought to be united. For my own part, I 
do not feel inclined to stand as petitioner for leave to teach my own 
religion to my own child at the door of a school which is maintaiued 
hy rates or taxes levied as much on me as on the man who manages 
it. I deny the right of the State to compel me to occupy that position. 
If it forces my child into the school it ought to make sure that nothing 
in the administration of the school is unjust to my child. And let me add 
this further : There is nothing that a State can so little afford to be as 
unjust to the meanest of its citizens, and though it may not with its own 
ha^ do the injustice, if it places in any man’s hand the power to l>e 
unjust it is reaponmble for the whole measure of his injusdoe. It 
seems to me as if the advocates of this danse had forgotten the most 
rudimentary elements both of civil justice and of religious liberty. To 
compel parents tO^ask leave to have their own beliefs taught in their 
own schods when others, no more citizens than they, have this 
liberty as if it were a right, is a thing that no plea in the name of 
reHgkai can ever justify. It rests on an a^rmation of privilege that 
the older and truer Voluntaries would have been the very last to allow, 
and by suihring in this respect their sons will leam to re-a^rm their 
principles. 

My limits have allowed me to tpuch only the fringe of the subject. 
X would willingly have been rilent— for these controversies are not to 
my taste-^had silence been possible; but one cakmot see one’s people 
dragged into so vain and divisive a course without lilting one’s voice in 
protest Eeligion and peace, social health and moral amelioration lie 
not in the way ws ato toat way leads only through the 

wilehniiess of dispi^t^ ^ sea d^ the 

pe^iiaef God knew where the S^t of Sm is 

Ltberiy; and where liberty m there w 

. -FamBAiaK,/- ^ 
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I N the prematare death of Lcsd Waterford and Lord Bath^ witibin 
six monthfi of each other, the Honse of Lords and the Conserva- 
tive party have snstained a greater loss than the world in general is 
aware of. It is tme that failing health had for the last few years 
withdrawn both of them, to some extent, from active participation in 
public affairs. But they continued to exercise considerable inffuenos 
in the ^unsels of the party. Lord Waterford was practically the 
leader of the Conservative party in Ireland, and his inffuence was 
generally exercised in favour of moderation. He was singularly fre^: 
from personal prejudices and political animosities. Thoronghly honest 
himself, he was ever ready to give his political opponents credit for 
honest intentions. To the Barprise of not a few of his political friends 
in Ireland, he entertained Mr. Jdin Morley as an h<$noared guest at 
Curraghmore ; and, much as he differed from Mr. Gladstone as a 
politician, he was far too large-minded not to recognise the greatness 
of the maUi. Strong Conservative as he was, too, he did not believe 
that loyalty to his par^ was inconsistent with taking an independent 
• line whfl^be conscientiously differed from the leaders of his party 
and he nevei^heBitated to practise what he believed. These qualituNs^ 
combined with great abilities, high rank, and fine ertate, mii^e 
Waterlbrd a greater politica] foroe than appeared on t1^ 
after SKxndent whl^ for active politioal 

In chai»cter and mind, Lo^ Batii 

different man from Loid Watw&sd.^^^^ But they had this ianommon, 
that neither aver porition qomn^^ 

mentary talents terri'fe inffuenoe. Lord[ Waterfoidl, I think,^ 
never held any eSoe. Lord Baih h^ one or two snhordiDate offices 
early in his politioal oarew, and then dfoj^ai wnt of official life. 
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PjtdbMy tihfB WAS partly daa to his independsnoe dtaraetor and his 
imjpalaenoe of official trammels, bat also in some degrM, 1 fwicy, to 
the^^ jemdre lack of sysipathy between himself and Lord tieaopnsfield — 
imtl^tby woald be too strong a word ; the feeling on both mdes was 
neg^re. l^o two oharmotera i^nld be more nnlike. There was 
nothing in either that attracted the other, and they seemed to keep 
apart as if by instinct. In 1 87 5 XiOrd BeiK)pnsfeid paid his fiint and 
only vkit to Longleat, and Lord Bath said afterwa^s that he was 
** the dullest gaeat he ever had in his honse ; he hardly ever spoke/* 
Undoabtedly Lord Beaconsfield oonld be most agzeesible when in the 
humour; b^ he needed apparently the stimalus of oongeiidal com- 
panionship, or of some end which was worth the ^S»t; By all 
aocoonts, he was given to fits of tacitnrnity, and although he was 
known in his youth as a voluble and persistent talkei!, It was impos- 
sillde to watch his sphinx-like immobility ip the House of Cbmmons, 
sitlang with folded arms and seldom speaking, without feeling that 
silent meditation was more natnral to him than speech and the 
turmoil of debate. And that seemd to have been his own opinion. 
One of those who heard Lord Bath’s remark on the silence of his 
distingnished guest was Mr, Bichq^ Doyle Dicky Doyle”), 
believe,” he said, ‘Hhat talking was always more or leas of an effort 
to Disraeli ; and, indeed, he once told me as muoh. * Circumstances,’ 
he said, / hate forced me to talk a great deal, bat nature intended 
me to be a silent man/ ” 

But whatever may have been the cause, it is certain that liord 
Bath never filled the place in public life to which his capacity and 
position entitled him. He had read much, travelled much, observed 
mneh, thought much, and had a singularly retentive and accurate 
memory. 1 never heard him speak in Parliament, but I believe he 
spoke weU. Lord Waterford told me more than once that be con- 
mdered Lord Bath one of the best speakers in the Honse of Lords. 
He was certainly a good platform speaker ; Uioughtfal, Inmd, cogent. 
A thcuoiigh Conservative in politics and a good party man, he ney^r* 
tbelesB took bis own line even <hi critical occasions. He jmned Lord 
Sslisbiiry and Lord Cmarvon in disapprobation of Mr. %igraeli’a 
policy 4m referm in 186^ He fcfilowed the same pe«rs li snpportiDg 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869. An Irish landlord 
himself, he supported Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill in 1881 as a 
necessary ooiollary of 1870. he supported the 

Aiream BUI sgaimifc his 1^ and carried the ma^ity of the peers 
witii him. But the qucsjii^ he Imike sway feam his party 

inost oompletely« and altnost alone w&Rg was Lord 

Bcanonsfidd’s fbreign policy in 1876-1880. Be ttirfw himself heart 
and eeni sgsinia^^ t^^^ policy, whether in Turkey or m 
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Afghanistan. Wherever he had any indnenc^ he used it oordiallj 
against his garty in the General Election of 3^80. 

Bat although his detestation of Turkish misrale made hitn Oif^estly 
desire the defeat of Lord Beaconsdeld's Govemm^t, tho compete- 
ness of lloQ ddmU alarmed him, and he expressed his feiars in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, who replied, with Lord Bath’s consent, in a form 
that might help to reassure the ConservatLve party— that is in the 
form of a Jetter published as an anonymous article in one of the 
xnonthly magas^s. The nature of Lord Bath’s misgivings and the 
drift of ilr. Gwstone’s reply may be gathered from^ the first two 
paragraphs of this interesting article, the authorship of which need 
no longer be a secret : 

** You have stated to me with the ability, clearness, and frankness. Which 
all who know you would expect from you, the apprehension infui^d into 
your ^nd by the nature and extent of the present Conservative collapse. 
You think that, with a Liberal Ministry, a strong Conservative Opposition is 
necessary in our Parliamentary government. You anticipate changes iii 
the franchise and in the redistribution of seats, such as will even extend 
that devastation in the party, which has been wrought by the elections just 
concluded. You think that propeirty may lose itswoice in the governmmit 
of the country, and may be left at the mercy of the multitude ; and that 
taxation may take such a form as to be highly embarrassing to the owners of 
landed propexty in particular. Upon the whole, vou anticipate that Con- 
servatism may be coming near the day of its annihilation. 

“Although you may be termed an Old Conseivative, while I am of a 
school of Liberalism not commonly esteemed to be backward or lethargic, 1 
can at least assure you that you have not altogether mistaken your man in 
addressing me. If a Liberal deserves his name, it ought to be peculiaiiy 
his characteristic to be capable of projecting his care and his sympathies 
beyond the precincts of tlie party whose uniform he wears. On wider 
gi’ounds, it is the characteristic of every sensible man to know that party 
exists only as an instrument for the benefit of the country, and that he has 
an interest in the dxaractcr of his opponents only less vital than in that of 
his allies. The extinction, or extreme depression, of the Conservative 
principle and party would tend certainly to disorganise, and probably to 
demoralise, the Liberal party. Both p:*ogressive and stationary, or at the 
least stabk, elementa appear to be essential to the health of the body 
politic ; am! the two parties may be, not literally but generally, compared to 
the two oars right mid left ol; a boat, by the intermixture and counteraction 
of Whose forces she ia propelled in a straight <Course. In a general way, 
then, I accede to your that , a strong Conservative Opposition is 

xfeed^ for the weU-hi^g of a Lxbetal Government, and for tlie due and 
safe piesiformance of 

We ahaU m danger to the 

which L(md Bath anticipated from ohahgea in the hu 

the redistnbtd^ ^ aeahr - wha 

whether any conatitnenedoB would biave hraught 

Oqaaei^athnm ita oaomihilai^Df/’ iPie Gonswratavo 

. vouiaeix. '-I- 
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ooSiapfie of 1880 was auooeeded by a Liberal collapse in 1886^ repeated 
on a more disaatrons sc^e in 1895. Wbat the Pwliamentary histoiy 
of Greet Britain seems to show, since the grant of household suffrage, 
is that the forces (ff OonBervatiBin and Liberalism throughout the 
country are pretty evenly batanoed, the pendulum swinging to one 
side or the other under the influence of some burning questicm or 
some menaced interest, or under the magnetic spell of a great leader. 

This goes to show that there is for the present no prospect of 
creating either a Liberal or Conservative majority that can be relied 
upon beymiidc the existing Parliammit. Gratitude does not count. 
Lord Beaconsfield imagined that the first household electorate would 
gratefully send him back to power with a majority of seventy, instead 
of which they gave his rival a majority of more than one hundred, 
hfr. Glsdstone’a offer to abolish the in(M)me-tax and reconstruct local 
government did not avail him at the polls in 1874 ; and it is probable 
that Sir W. Harcouzt’s budget did not gain a single seat for his party 
last year. 

What, however, particnlarly struck both Mr. Gladstone and Load 
Bath in 1880 was th^fisust that ^*the elections' had been carried by 
the lower classes agiiimst the upper and middle classes in the towns, 
and in the teeth of the landlords in the counties. .... Never, per- 
haps, did the peerage, never certainly did the landed gentry and the 
wealthy class at large, rally round Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington with as near an approach to unanimity as they have now 
rallied round Lord Beaconsfield. This phenomenon, one of the most 
curious of the day, waits historical explanation,*’ which Mr. Gladstone 
proceeds in part to supply. He believed that the neo-Toryism invented 
by Mr. Disraeli — especially in the sphere of foreign politics — was 
largely responsible for the disaster of 1880. But there is this con- 
sdatiGn,” he says, ** for those now undermost in the great pcHaistm of 
the day, that something in the nature of Toryism or Conservatism is 
not only an essential condition, but is also a large substantive con- 
stituent lactor of our national life.” A monarchy as such is Con- 
servative/ and the popularity of the Brirish monarchy increases its 
Conservative inflaenoe. The Established Church is naturally Con- 
servative, and so are the military, naval, and legal professions, and 
the bulk of the Civil Serrioe. So that the wonder is thid “ the daring 
host of the Liberals should ever have succeeded in storming” so strong 
a position, ^e Conservative party, therefore, has nothing to fear if 
only it revert to its better traditions and policy. It was the Conserva- 
tive party of Beaconsfield denonnoed as “ an organised 

hypocrisy;” ** an epoch when it may be safely asserted that the 
Ckmservative par^ was at the zenith, ^^^p^ character; 

certalniy of its proi^j^y.” ^ It is in a Murn to that policy, Con- 
servarive yet Lib^; Gladstone setss the safety of the 
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Conaervatiye party. The following quotation from thb article la 
interesting: ^ 

‘‘This extraordinaiy victoiy has been won by the nation against a^eitra- 
ordin^ man. The time probably has not arrived, and certainly my 
ambition is not bold enough to attempt a full or exact portraiture of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacoiisdeld. He is too big for a little critic. 
He is passing, as others have passed, before the tribunal of history. He is 
not a man of mere talent, but of genius. The moment of his great down- 
fall is not the foment for dwelling on the matters, grave as they may be, 
which will b{$ put down on the wrong side of his account. l%is much i« 
certain, that in some of his powers he has never been surpassed ; and his 
career, as a whole, is probably the most astonishing of all that are recorded 
in the annals of Parliament.” 

Certainly the force of genius and indomitable perseverance were 
never more signally displayed than in Lord Beaconsfield’s triumph over 
the apparently insuperable obstacles that barred his path to the goal of 
his ambition. The following authentic anecdote shows his own apprecia- 
tion of the task that lay before him, and the method of procedure 
which occurred to him as the most likely to succeed. It shows also 
that his brilliant and snstained invective agiiinst^ir Robert Peel was 
not inspired by political animosity, or personal r^htment, or affection 
for Protection, but was a skilfully arranged episode in the programme 
which this daring aspirant to the premiership of tne British Empire, as 
the elect of the aristocracy of England, had sketched out for himself 
Well did he earn the right to place under his gartered Earl’s coronet 
the proud motto : Forti difficile nihil. Here is the anecdote : 

When at the summit of his fame and power, he chanced to dine at a 
house where it fell to the lot of a daughter of the first Sir Robert Peel 
to arrange the table. She arranged that Lord Beaconsfield should sit 
at such a distance from herself as would make any conversation 
between them impossible. He preceded her into the dining-room, 
and when she readied her chair she found to her surprise and annoy- 
ance that he was seated by her side. He soon essayed conversation 
with her, and she answered as curtly and frigidly as courtesy would 
permit. At last he kcbid : ‘‘Bo you know that of all the public men 
*of my time ygur father was the man I admired moat “ You took 
an uncommonly odd way of showing your admiration,” she replied. 

“ A very natural observation for his daughter to make,” said Sir , 
Robert Peers assailant. But Consider my position. I w^ 
ambitious bet I was pckir and fiiendleffl^ and I belonged ^ 
despised race. On refiec^on, I came to the conclusion that best 
chance was to attack mys^ to the foremost man of the 
was your father. I did my best to attach myself to him as a friend, 
and he ^ ohSjged to attat^ mypalf to him 

as ah adversaty” Tfaei^ wsih not a tinge of cynimBm In the explana- 
tion. It Was evidently:* simple statement of as little pi 
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sa^jtiimg like penonal feeling in it ns there would huYe been in the 
deieription of a akilfnlvmove in chess. 

Chie x>f the dangers which Lord Bath feared firom the* Consem^tiye 
oveithrow in 1880 was^ as we have seen, changes in the franchise 
and in the aredistribation of seats.” That danger he had himself no 
small share in averting. 

In the summer of 1884 the House of Lords, on the advice of Lord 
Salisbnryi threw out the County Franchise Bill. This led to an 
agitation in the country which was gradually taking the form of an 
attack on th/i^ House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone’s Government announced 
that the County Franchise Bill would be again sent up to the Lords 
in an autumn session ; and a crisis seemed imminent^ Ibr even so 
moderate a statesman as Lord Hartington hinted, in a public speech, 
at the ereatian of Liberal peers to overcome the Tory majority in the 
event of the rejecticm of the County Franchise Bill a second time, 
^e controversy went on with increasing heat and acrimony, and the 
autumn session opened in the b^^ning of November with all the 
omens of a stormy straggle. The controversy, in so far as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gl^tone were concerned, may be summed up in 
a few words. It "ms not to the County Franchise Bill itself that 
Lord SaUsbuiy objected, but to the possible mischief contained in the 
Bedistribution Bill which was to follow, and which, skilfully man!-' 
pulated, might, in his opinion, ** efface the Conservative party for 
thirty years.” He insisted therefore on knowing the character of the 
Bedistribution Bill before he suffered the Franchise Bill to pass. 
Mx. Gladstone, on the other hand, had no intention to .deal unfairly 
with the Conservative party in the Bedistribution Bill ; but be believed 
that there was no chance of passing the Franchise Bill through the 
Commons in the face of organised obstruction — -that was before the 
days of closure — unless the Opposition had such a strong motive for 
Belf^^restraint as a Bedistribution Bill in ]xito would supply. 

The opposing hosts were thus facing each other when Mr. Glad- 
stone announced in the House of Commons that he was willing to 
show his hand privately to Lord Salisbury. Tbe two leaders had an 
interview evening, with tbe result that a small committee of. 
Liberals and Conservatives, under tbe guidance of Mr. (Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury respectively, was formed to draw up a scheme* of 
redistribution. The* Fraucbise Bill encountered no further serious 
opposirion, and it was followed % a Bedistribatb aimed 

at dealing &irly by all parties. 

What caused this sodden transformaticm scene ? The gossips said 
t^t it was doe to the intervention of the Queen, who got the Duke 
of; Btchmcmd to arrange interview between Lord Salisbuiy and 
Hr, Gladstone. ^ Itmps were, as nsnal, wroiig. Ibere was 

zm intervention ei^# d^ or the Duke of Bichmond; A. 
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gentleman nnconneeted with poHticB, whom I shall call OatUi^ tocOc 
the liberty o% writing on the snlject to Lord Salisbury, with whom 
he had some acquaintance. He urged the danger of a conflict . .on 
such a subject between the Lords and the Commons, and made^^m 
of arguments which a less amiable man than Lord Salisbtny might 
well have resented. Lord Salisbury, on the contrary, replM in a 
letter which explained his own position with admirable force and 
clearness, and which at the same time exhibited his character in so 
attractive a light that Outis felt a strong desire to bring himself and 
Mr. Gladstone together, believing that an exchange of vi|W8 between 
them in private would speedily settle the difficulty. Failing this, he 
was anxious that the two leaders should at least understand one another, 
and should appreciate each other’s motives. Lord Salisbury’s letter 
was one which could not fail to strike a sympathetic chord in Mr. 
Gladstone’s nature, and just because it was marked confidential,” 
and therefore obviously not meant for the eyes of a third party, Outis 
sent it for Mr. Gladstone’s private perusal, with an intimation that he 
would tell Lord Salisbury what he had done, which he did forthwith. 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply showed that Outis had not miscalculated the 
eflectof Ijord Salisbuiy’s letter. The controversy has become ancient 
history ; and, as there is nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s letter which need 
not now see the light, I subjoin a copy of it in illustration of the 
spirit in which the two men meant to fight, if fight they must : 

** 1 have read Lord Salisbuty’s letter with a great deal of interest and 
with considerable sympathy on important points. I have always believed, 
and expressed the belief, that he is not governed by personal ambititm ; and 
I agree strongly with him as to the unsatisfactory character of political life. 
There is something to which every heart must answer sympathetically in 
his remarks on his own qualities. 

“It has repeatedly occurred to my mind of late that his judgment on a 
Bedistribiition Bill may be (in my view) warped from his using the lights 
of his personal experience in the House of Commons, with the very natural 
fUBBumption that they aie a safe guide to the present situation. But 
the fact is, that since he carried his very brilliant gifts to the House of 
Peers, a change whiel^in&y he called fundamental has come in among us 
through the growth business, in a measure, but mainly through the arts 
*' of ohstructioT^ These arts it is not necessary for the leaders to practise. 
The vain, or obstreperous, or ambitious men, under a silent permission, do 
it all for them. The opnsequence of that state of things is that no veity 
wide and complex Bill can now be passed in defiance of the OppositioEu 
Hence fiows my doctrine that we havi^liot a chance for a Redistribution 
Bill unless Ihe Opposition has some for treating us With loMiy*” 

Lord SaUsbury, ou the otiier hand, while not snqieotilag Hr. 
Gladstone himsell of any des^u bo deid unflkirly 
opponents in hU B^istrili^tion soheme^felt that ha wWi entirely 
his own maeten 11^ eiw 

** have to earry out ideas i&at ai» not thrir owh'^ -r It would not pe 
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thereffitre* in his visw» to let the Francldse BUI pass he got 
siM^nty for a fair Be^stribation Bill. 

AmiiiB made Ontis still more anxious to bring Lord Salisbary and 
Mr. Gladstone qnietlyrtpgether on this question, and he sng^ested to 
a Gonsemtive peer of histcNdo name to invite Lord SaJisbary and 
Mr* Gladstone to meet at his honse in the country. Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the invitation and went ; but Lord Salisbury was unable to 
do so. So that opportunity of settiing the question without conflict 
faUed. Outis, however, was s^l in occasional oorrespondenoe with 
Xiord SaliidbsOT on the subject, but without Mr. Gladstone's hm^ledge. 
For Lord Saiisbnxy believed that any interchange of views between 
himself and Mr. Gladstone, however indirect, would be sure to leak 
out, breeding suspicions and resentments on both Bides^ and, therefore, 
likdy to do more harm than good. Ontis, however, was permitted to 
assure Mr. Gladstone that he had information which ma^ it certain 
that Lord Salisbury would not allow the Franchise BiU to pass until 
he had indubitable evidence that the Redistribution Bill would deal 
fidrly with his party. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, was 
most anxious to avert a second rejection of the Franchise Bill> 
as that would neOSssitate a dissolution, m which the question 
of the House of Lords would, in his opinion, take precedence of 
all others. In this crisis the writer of this article received a moat 
able letter from Lord Bath, reviewing the whole sitnation. According 
to his information, the Conservative party was, in the mass, quite as 
anxious as Mr. G^stone to avoid a dissolution, and Mr. Gladstone, he 
thought, was making a mistake in dealing with its leaders, who would 
probably be glad if he played over their heads with the main body.*^ 
After giving at some length his reasons for this advice, he added, 
with his usual modesty : ** Please only communicate this in one 
quarter, and there only if yon think it can be of use. I can do little 
good, and do not want to be thought to be trying to mix myself up 
in these affairs.” 1 sent the letter at once to Mr. Gladstone, who 
a^ed on Lord Bath's advice that evening in the House of Commons. 
Within two hours of his short speech he bad an Iktervlew with Lord 
Salisbury and offered terms, which the latter was able to accept. H&e * 
dofdxig of this dangerous omitroversy was thus mainly duetto the wiio 
intervention at a optical moment of the Marquis of Bath. Why shomd 
it be impossible to setGe other oentoversies after the same fashion ? 

If Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladirtulte could draw up between them in 
a private room a seheme Bedisbribution which their respective 
paries deemed eqtutabte, why oould they not have dealt similarly 
the Iridb and o&eEr queetsons ? The gain frins such an arrange- 
ment would be immense all ijound, and tbe diSmilty, I am persuaded, 
is n^ with leaders mi aii&er jride, bu^ 

Idlowoni, and plaee^i^^ r 
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I hare inataiiLoed Lord Bath’s action in the controvjan^ on tiie 
Eastern Qnytion in 1876-1880 as a proof of his honesty and jpcdi^al 
independence, and, I may add, of his gener&tj ; for 1 bi^ye that 
his contribations to the cause of the anffez^ Christians 
to thousands of pounds. His conduct was the result of deep con- 
viobion, baaed on wide reading and personal observatibn. He had 
been travelling in diderent parts of the IVirkish Empire just b^ore 
the Crimean War, and had noted the devastation, iniquity, and 
cruelty which: are invariable products of Ottoman rule. He arrived 
at the DardmielleB while the combined fleets of France and England, 
under command of Admiral Dundas, were anchored the^, waiting for 
a favourable wind to take them to Constantinople. The Admiral 
begged Lord^: Bath ^ the British AmbasBador as soon 

as he reached Constantinople, and tell him that the Anglo- 
French fleet was at the Dardanelles, and would proceed to Con- 
stantinople as soon as the wind permitted. On receiving the 
message, the Ambassador jumped ofl his chair and-^apparently for- 
getting the presence of his visitor— walked up and down the room 
muttering to himself, “Ah! the fleet will soon be here. Once it’s 
here there must be war. It can’t be avoided. I shall take care that 
it is not avoided. 1 vowed to have my revenge upon that man, and 
now, by God, IVe got it.” This story I received from Lord Bath’s 
own lips, with permission to publish it. Coming on the top of his 
own experience in Turkey, it confirmed his conviction of the impolicy 
and injustice of the Crimean War. Our policy with regard to 
Turkey since then was abhorrent to him. He Mieved it to be as 
foolish politically as it was morally indefensible. - With snob con- 
victions it was inevitable that, casting party ties aside, he should 
strenuously oppose any Government which upheld Turkish rule wher- 
ever there was a chance of ending it. He travelled after the Busso- 
Turkish war through die emancipated provinces, and embodied his 
experiences in a little volume full of information and acute observa- 
tion. The book is interesting and, but for its author’s natm^ 
reserve and fastidShous taste, would have been more so. He was an 
excellent Tac&nteur and had a oapacious memory, exceedingly well 
stored witS anecdotes and miscellaneous informarion. He might have 
luade a very amUMiig book out of his experiences in Turkey if 
modesty had allowed him to p^i^ oonversationB into literary 
Inter aiia he had a number of stories told him by the bdite of 
an Arab pa]^ published at Constantinople, and circulating widely 
through the The editor’s princij^l difficulty 

caused by the mala ^uroe of his profits— hia Which 

he could hot jst the bnlh^qf his readers to underatand. ^me of his 
subscribers ih the interiw^^^ “.We don't care fee* the 

Ij^ dE things which jon cannot fill it 

with news, then print j a lot of things which don't 
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i^c^t Others held him respansible for the quality of the 

goc4s adi^rtised. A mpUah wrote from the interior of Ii^ia to com- 
pli&' tha^ on hia recommendation, he had bought a box of Holloway’s 
pills fbr dne of his wives, and she had not been well since. For tHs 
he held the editor responsible. 

lord Bath was a man of wide and various reading. There are 
three libraries at Longleat---a valaable library which he inherited, 
and which contains some rare editions ; the library belonging to the 
saintly Bishop Ken,* and a fine library of which Lord Bath was proud, 
not only because it was all collected by himself, but chiefiy because 
he had read most of its contents. It is partioularly rich ih works 
bearing on tbe Mnsulman system in general and the Ottoman Empire 
in particnlar, and is probably unique in the fulness of Jti literature 
on the Eastern Question from the period of the Crimeseh War. Lord 
Bath, however, was not a man who kept his goods in his window. 
You had to know him pretty well before yon discovered how able he 
was, or bow well-informed. A keen politician, he was thoroughly 
conversant with the history of his own conntry. Though an absentee, 
he was an excellent Irish landlord, t and took care to have good agents 
to manage his Irish property. He dismissed a well-known agent 
because he could not imbue him with his own equitable and kindly 
feelings towards the tenantry. He was fond of metaphysical studies 
and theology, and was well able to bold bis own in discussions of that 
sort I remember a beautiful night in June, when he formed one of 
a party which included two distinguished men of letters, two distin- 
guished painters, a witty and literary diplomatist, and Browning the 
poet Before 1 ha8 the privilege of knowing Browning personally 1 
was warned against making his acquaintance. ** He will disappoint 
you,” 1 was told. You will find him jnst an ordinary society man.” 
Om^talnly Browning did not pose as a poet, or as anything in parti- 
onlar. He was well- washed, well-dressed, well-brushed, and talked 
well, and sometimes amusingly. This particolar night he was 
singalarly brilliant. He discussed poetry, ancient and modem, 
British and foreign ; and I remember that he expressed a |K>or 
opinion of John Bright’s critical jndgmente on poetry. From poetry 

• obaiities to tlie anhaf^ of all j)enraaslonR,*' rajs Macaeky, •* had been ao 

ln^ that hia wbole private fortnne ooneiated of seven hundred poands, and of a library 
lijbiQb he had not been able to sell. But Thomas Tbynne, Viscount Weymouth, 
though not a Nonjaror, did himself hooofi^l^ offering to tbe most virtuous of the 
Nonjorors a traaquU mid digBlfiod asylufalK the princely mansion of Longleat.”— 
jStsl. iv. p. 40. ^ 

Ken aeknowledms tbis kdiiditess more tiiaiii once. In the dedication of his poems to 
Lord W^mouth & says : 

When I, my Lord, crushed by prevailing might, 

No cott«[e had where to direct my flight. 

Kind heaven me with a friend ill usadoua blest, 

Who gave me shelter, atSoenoe, and rest." 

In tbe splendid park of Longleat there is a spot celled " HeaTen^s Gate," which 
• oomnumds a vide and beantffal view. Trsdltion says that it was a favourite haunt of 
Ken, and that be composed his Svming Hymn there. 

* ■¥_ 1 . 1 . TH>h twonenv after thelamd League troubles. 
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he passed bn to painting, then to the doctrine of evolation, and th^ 
to Plato’s “ l|^88do ” as an argument for immort^ity ; to his “ ^pnl^lc" 
as a study in politics ; and to his Dialogues in general 
exhibittons of Uteraa^ style. Browning’s enthusiasm seemed inspire 
Lord Bath, and I think he was allowed to be the best fylker of the 
evening next to Browning. One of the guests having made a move 
towards the door, Browning looked at his watch, and finding that it 
was past two o’clodr in the morning, he proposed that we shonld 
make a re^ ^'Oteek symposinm of it, and continne the dialogne till 
breakfast. ^ 

' Lord Bath was sometimes thought cold and haughty by those who 
knew only the outside of him. In reality he was one of the most 
simple and unaffected of men; but he was constitutionally reserved 
and shy With strangers. By no means insensible to the claims of 
birth and rank, few men valued less than he did the exterior trappings 
of a iflan when weighed in the balance against intrinsic merits. He 
was a charming host, and at his beantifnl home in Wiltshire his gnests, 
no matter what their difierences might be in rank or political opinions, 
met on a footing of equality, and felt at home. The ^yness, which 
sometimes was mistaken for hauteur, vanished amidst the genial 
surroundings of his family, and in the society of his friends. Yet I 
remember an amnsing instance of it at liongleat. Soon alter the 
marriage of the DaobeBS of Albany, she chanced to be spending a few 
days qnietly at a house some miles distant from Longleat. Her 
hostess drove her over unexpectedly one afternoon in Angnst to see 
the place. There happened to be no one at home except Lord 
Bath, his second daughter (then a young school-girl), and a visitor. 
Lord Bath, I believe, had never met the Duchess before, and after the 
first formal greeting and an expression of regret for the absence of 
Lady Bath, there was an awkward pause. At that moment a loaded 
hay-cart passed, some way off, opposite the room, and the silence was 
broken by the Duchess gleefully asking Lady Catherine Thynne, 
“ Di^ou ever jump on a hay-cart ? 1 used to be so fond of jumping 

on a wy'^oirt when I was your age.” The spell was broken, t^ere 
• was a laugh, and oonrersation went on without any more shyness. 

Describing the Duke of Monmouth’s progress through Somersetshire 
and Devonshire in 1888, Macaulay says that he ''was sumptuously enters 
tained at Ixmgleat HaUj then, and^^^haps still, the most magidfioent 
countiy-kbuse in Bnglai^.” Tes/^tA;” and perhaps more inSu^utably 
than in 1680. The late Marquis, a man eff exqUisih tMe^ 
some years to the interior decoration of the house, undet l^P tmrn careful 
supervision ; smd the gmoe and dignity of its arcbitectaTe, the design, 
it is said, of John of Salisbnry, are now matched by the beauty of its 
inhiior as well as % aftraotionsiiihd pmoely dimensions 

of the park in wHch it st^s : fields and Icnolls, gentle Idlb 

and woodiand slopes, ponds, and hdo^and river, stodked wih fish, snS 



tlii9* i^}dQdid mansion Bten^ well out in its glorious setting, Combine 
to |»tun for Longleat sHU the primacy among English country-houses 
wh^ Iio^ Macaulay assigned to it And perhaps it may be added, 
without intruding on tbe sanctities of private life-* — ^by one who- 
Writes this without their knowledge— ^that it would be hard indeed 
to place in the midst of such surroundings a family more worthy of 
the scene in personal attraction and charm of character than the happy 
family which has now lost its head. One of them* the second son, 
pre-deceased his fkther by several years by a violent :|%il from his- 
horse, which flipped on a tram-rail in York, where he was istationed’ 
with his regiment. In beauty of person and loveliness of chsraeter 
he was the most attractive youth whom 1 have ever known. Two 
traits of his character may now be related which his owA sensitive 
purity would have concealed. While he was preparing ht the army,, 
after leaving Eton, he came one day from the country to oonsnlt me 
on a matter on which he felt very strongly. Kis expmienoe at Eton, 
he said, impressed him with the sore need of creating a public 
opinion among schoolboys in favour of purity. A boy was disgraced 
who was known to have told a lie. Was it not possible to make 
Bohoolboys feel that any violation of moral purity was also disgraceful ?' 
And could 1 get some influential friends to join me in starting guilds 
of purity in our public schools ? His beantiful face was aglow with 
enthusiasm as he spoke. Some people, who know little of the noble 
side of human nature, are apt to associate moral purity in men with 
oonstitntional defect or with nnmanliness. Lord John Thynne was- 
as brave and manly as he was pure in heart and affectionate in dis- 
position ; a good rider, and devoted to athletic sports and outdoor 
exerdse. Tennyson understood the invigorating influence of purity 
on the whole man when he wrote of his hero, His strength is as the 
strength of ten, because his heart is pure.” Not less characteristic 
of Lord John Thynne was the other trait to which I have referred. 
While on a visit to me a short time before his tragic death he asked 
me, wii& the engaging diffidence of one who was afraid of being 
thought better than he was, whether I could do him a gr^ m^ur. 
Since his father had made a regular allowance to hm, he Confided 
to me, he had pat aside the tenth port of it as belonging to God, and 
took out of what remained whatever he was able to give away in 
cbarify. Would 1 take charge of Iris tithe and dispense it as I pleased ? 
** Perhaps it might help some pooV fellow through the UnWmity, or 
be useful in some other way.” ‘‘ When 1 come of age,” he added, 
“ the tithe of my incoine will then be really worth somethii^.'’ Had 
he lived a few months longer he would have become the possessor of 
a fine estate. But it . not to be. The stumble iff a galloping 
horse put a sudden end m a life exceedinjlly beautiful during its brief 
span on eSxth, and veiy full of promise. He made me promise to keep- 
these Indicsrions of a rare ^character sec;^ even from his dearest 
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rfilaidonk ; hnt I think I do not vibiiite the sprit of ppBaise'hy 
repealing tl^m now. ^ ^ ; 

The day Defore his accident he spent an honr in hospital^ residing 
to and comforting in other ways a soldier of his troop w^ was 
serionsly ilJL The soldier snrvired him but a few Lcgars, hie death 
haiitened if not cansed by the shock of the fatal accident. I do not 
t.liinlf that Lord Bath was e^er quite the same again. Never of a 
robust constitution, he seemed to age prematurely. He wae an 
admirable man of business^ and discharged sedulouriy his daties ae 
Lord^^Lietitimmt of his county and Chairman of the Oqpnty Council ; . 
but dming the last few years he was obliged to winter abroad, some* 
rimes on l^e Nde and sometimes in Algeria. 

This brief and crude sketch of a man, whose real self was little 
known beyond the carcle of his private friends, would be ‘even more 
incomplete if no mention were made of his keen sense of^umour and 
playfulness of temper. Haughty and cold as he sometimes seemed to 
strangers, no one could unbend more readily among Mends or in 
congenial society. He enjoyed with genuine zest the fnn and merri- 
ment of the young, and dearly loved a good joke. Perhaps I may give 
an example. On November 9, 1878, I chanced to break&st alone 
with a Liberal peer, now a Libend Unionist. That evening Lordij| 
Beaconsfield was to dine at the Guildhall, and we wondered what he 
would say, for it was the year of the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus 
Convention. ‘‘Would it not be fan,” said my host, “if some one 
were Jp write out Lord Beaconsfield’s speech beforehand and send 
it to Ira evening paper ? ” I thought it would, and suggested that 
my host should do it. He declined, and advised me to try my hand 
at it. In the coarse of the morning accordingly I wrote the speech, 
interlarding it liberally with “ cheers ” and “ laughter,” and dropt it 
into a letter-box for one of the evening papers. It was headed 
“ Lord Beaconsfield’s Speech,” and there was a footnote explaining 
that it was “ from a clairvoyant correspondent.” About 8.30 in 
the evening I heard the newsboys crying, “ Lord Beaconsfield s 
Speehh,” and on sending for the paper found a report of my own 
speech in full. I sent a copy to Lord Bath, who was entertaining a 
party at LiSugleat. He read it out to his guests at breakfast as the 
genuine speech, and most of them, he wrote to me, applauded it as 
“ able and statesmanUke.'^ To s^w how people's prcgudices aro npt 
to govern their judgment, I Subjoin an extract from this ®istitiou8 
speech.* Had it not been &ri»red on Lord BeacOnefield ev«^ 
would have seen the absurdity of it. It was long bc^c^ Xi^ Bath 

* ** Let ns; therefore, prove ourselves worthy of cmr anoostors.. Lrt 

un not t>« woaiyof well-doing. We have inherited u great and glorious empire. (Lnnd 
cljeere.) I.ui utt k'shmI our heritage- ut:d let us lieqoeatli it to our children, 

not merch iriab.^-idged, b.:i. widuaed (Ciiutniii t In Southern A.frioa a territory larger 
than France lias Juiely curne under the beueficeui sway of the Imperial Crown of Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) Lsicr still we have taken upon onrselves to defend the frontiers and 
develop the resooroes at a xc^on as largo as France and Gormany pm togctlier. It 
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let t|i0^ end of what they conaidered **able ani statesman- 

like” for the speech was really a transparent bnrlesqne^v But that 
sp^ch nearly got a friend of mine, a member of &e diplomatic 
001^, into serious trouble. I sent him a copy , and received a note 
in reply thanhmg me and saying that he had telegraphed a summiuy 
of the speech to his Government. Luckily, I had hit off Some of ^e 
leading points in the real speech, and these, without the burlesque 
aetring, were not too wildly discrepant to betray the hoax. 

is a rerion fall of faiatorie memories, the home of extinct oivilisatiopSi But it is more, 
than that. It abounds in mineral and agricaltuTal wealth — bnri^l, indeed, ihd fallow, 
hat still there. (Cheers.) We read in sacred story of a land * flowing with mUh and • 
honey.' Asia Minor not only flows with milk and honey ; such is the ttub^anoe of 
its soil that its herbage may almost be said to exude fat. Since her Ijitajesty’s Govern- 
ment have undertaken the protectorate of that country, I have natoxi^y^axned my 
mind to the hiatory of its natural resources, and I find that they are os yaided as they 
aire abundant and remunerative. The farmers of Scotland, for example, will see what 
a fine field there is for their capital and energy, when 1 assure thcmi that the aheep of 
Asia Minor grofr so fat upon thdr mountain pastures that they are obliged to carry 
their enormous tails in a go-cart. (Loud laughter.) My Lord, I am not & the" least 
. surprised at that outburst of merriment. Our own Bacon has told us that wonder is 
at once the child of ignorance and the precursor of knowledge. The gentlemen who 
are^ aooustomed to aid me in my researches have positively assured me that the fact 
which has caused tlm mirth of this illustrious assembly may be found related in a 
work on Asia Minor, by a learned American missionary of the name of liOnnap. In- 
deed, 1 am told that the book has a picture of the animal, with its tail and go-cart. 
But. my Lord, for the development of all this wealth capital is necessary, and th'^ 
jjlinterprise and governing qualities of an Imperial race. Her Majesty’s Government 
wwill not shrink from doing their part in this great and imperative work— for impera- 
tive it is. India is the brightest jewel in our gracious Sovereign’s Impeiial crown. 
(Loud cheers.) Do you wish to place that jewel beyond the reach— I will not stoop 
to say of capture— 'but even of perilous cupidity ? (Prolonged cheering.) Then see 
that your rouhe to India is so visibly secure that nobody shall be tempted to encroach 
on yonr just rights. (Cheers.) That is the policy of her Majesty’s Governme^; and 
hence the acquisition of Cyprus and the Protectorate of Asia Minor. I am ttiVl that 
Cyprus is useless for strategical purposes. But what sure strate^cal purposes ? 
fitzategy is the art by which you baffle an opponent ; but you may do that by other 
means than military roads. Yon do it often more eifectually, and certainly less 
expensively, by showing him in an unmistakable manner that you mean to fight. 
(I^ud cheers.) There you have the value of Cyprus. (Cheers.) What matters it, 
therefore, that the isle of Aphrodite has no harbour, and that it is useless as a military 
d^pot ? Wo knew all that as well as our critics. A thing is good or bad according as 
it answen or not the purpose for which yon intended it. We mean Cyprus to be a 
perpetual A'iemo me itnjpune luce^iit — a material guarantee for the due execution of the 
Imperial mandate proclaimed by me some months ago from the coign of vantage of 
this ancient city ' Thus far, and no farther.’ How captious, then, is the objection 
that Cyprus is worthless because it has no harbour ! (Oheera) The fi^ of England 
waves on that classic strand, and that flag is the victorious symbol of an Empire which 
stretches its sceptre over four continents— or rather over five, for what is Australia, 
with its island satellites, but a continent in itself 1 (Great cheering, w$*h waving of 
hands.) Such is the world-embracing Empire over which our Empress- Queen wields 
an undisputed sway. (Enthusiastic cheers.) But, remember, the key of that Empire 
is Asia Minor. Egy^ is out of the question, for France, as yon have doubtlesa learnt 
from the coTrespondenCe published the other day, has put her veto on an English 
protectorate there. The only alternative, therefore, is Cyprus and Asia Minor. There 
lies our mission, and we have the goodwill of Europe in toe arduous task of fulfilling 
it. One thing only is needed to bring our venture to a successful isene. We enjoy the 
favour of our Empress-Queen ; we have the confidence of a great and understanding 
people. But the first momeninm for the reformation of Asia Minor must pome from 
the British capitalists. Nothing can be more admirable than the intehtioas of that 
enlightened but unforicnate Prince whose empire was so skilfully concentrated by the 
Congress of Berlin. But iriienTions are unavailing in the absence of means to give 
tlioni effeot. The occasion is urgent, and her M8^sty''s Ctovernment feel that they 
may confidently rely on the wlsdcroi and patrioiiiuin of a united people. (Prolonged 
cheering.)” 

Malcolm MacColl. 
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M r. HOBSON’S recent article in this Review, in which he dkcosBes 
the alleged diminution of poverty, is noticeable for many 
reasons, certain of them being personal to himself. Whether Mf5 
Hobson is to be described as a Socialist or no can hardly be decided 
from his writings. He is, indeed, so cautious a thinker that he is not, 
perhaps, yet prepared to identify himself with any definite party. But 
though he abstains from urging any attack on existing society, or 
even suggesting any system that could at present take its place, he is 
obviously animated by a deep though restrained hatred of it, of which 
the most sinister revolutionary might be proud. Such being the case, 
he has certain characteristics as a writer which render him exception- 
ally interesting. It is impossible to imagine a man more scrupulonsly 
conscientious than he, in the spirit in which he deals with facts ; and 
not only is he exceptionally conscientioas, but, within limits, excep- 
tionally acute. His elaborate work on ‘’The Evolution of Modeni 
Capitalism ’’ is, with the exception of the concluding chapter, a model 
of the waf in which such a history should be written ; and so impar- 
tial is his method that his readers, until they read his oonclnding 
chapter, may well be in doubt as to the bent of his hopes 
sympathies. That chapter, however, leaves ns up longmr doubtful. 
He there quits facts for what he conceives to be geuepal princip leB 
— principles in the light of which he desires facts 
and there we see the feeing by which he k is 

the same as thait which ^kaninates the enthuslaels of a 

hatred of the ridaer and capi- 

talists; and a convietimi^'-^ i^er, 

assumption — that the dbtreSses of everybody who sufibbs under the 
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esdAtiog syatem are due to the well-being of thc^ who mo^ 

obvionsly profit by it. ^ ^ 

Bi^ M he shows this in the pages just idlnded to, he shows 

it thdiire - clearly still in the article 1 propose to examine. The statis- 
tidans of to-^ay, alike in Europe and America, and in this oonntry 
especially, have been offering the world an increasing volume of evi- 
dence to the effect that the great masses of the ptopi^^ under the 
conditions of modem OLvilisation, have not only not been excluded 
from a share in that growing wealth which shows itself most conspicu- 
ously in the remarkable fortunes of the few, but have as a body 
absorbed the larger part of it; or, in other words, that, if We look ; 
back to the times when the modem capitalistic system first begen to 
des^lop itself, the incomes of the poor generally show sMe then a 
percentage of increase larger than do the incomes of the wealthy, and 
that the diminution of individual poverty has been greater th^: the 
li^wth of individual riches. It is in the spirit in which he meets 
these assarancas that Mr. Hobson’s real prepossessionB most clearly show 
themselves. Writing as he does — and no doubt with perfect sincerity 
— as a man fall ci anxiety for the diminution of poverty and distress, 
nothing appears to rdnse so strong a distaste and antagonism in him 
as the intelligenoe that poverty is actually in the coarse of being 
diminished. He fights against the belief that this is so with every 
weapon at his command ; and he pushes away from him the idea that 
the condition of his friends is being improved as impatiently as be 
would do if what he desired were not their welfare but their ruin. 
This seeming anomaly, however, is not hard to explain. Not even 
Mr. Hobson is exempt from certain human weaknesses ; and in the 
present respect he is merely like the physician who, much as he may 
desire the care of his patients, is even more anxions that the cure 
sbonld be due to his own prescriptions, or should, at all events, not 
take place in defiance of them ; and seeing that according to him the 
existing economic system is the cause of nearly all the social evils 
which he deplores, he is natnrally reluctant to admit that these 
evils are diminishing in almost preciBe proportion as the hated 
system extends itself. To admit this would be to cut his own ground 
from under his feet — ^to acknowledge the theories, which 'ke has so 
carefully worked out; to be false ; and the indignation which he has so 
solemnly nursed to be ridicnlons. The fact, therefore, that his anxiety 
that the distresses of the poor should be diminished is equalled, if not 
excelled, by his deem that they should m>t be diminished under the 
existing system is not any sign that he loves the poor less ; it is 
merely a sign that he hates the existing system more. This is 
predsely the spirit that animates the typical sodidistic enthnriast ; but 
Mr. Htibscm differs from most enthuriastic Bodalists in his scrupulous 
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loyalty to fiftotg; and his coarageous jself-^restraint in dealing with them. 
Though he believes only in one side of tiie question/ he desires to 
face both. %!heBe are reasons which render d!kceptionally ixHii^eslang 
his attempts to prove that« despite all evidence adduced 
poverty is not» as the statisticians tell us, diminishing ; but that it is^ 
on the contrary, figures and appearances notwithstanding, year by 
year growing deeper and more intolerable. If any one could succeed 
in making odt such a case, Mr. Hobson is the man to do so; and we 
may feel confident that we shall find, in what Idr. Hobson says, the 
^ ntmosft that ■ can reasonably be said in support of the view he 
!;isdvocate)is:>;'_^V'. . 

One of pthe first steps which he takes is characteristic of his best 
qaalities. Zti attacking the optimism of onr contemporary statistioiaiis, 
he does not declaim against generalities ; but he selects for examina^ 
tion definite representative statements of accepted statistical anthori- 
ties, whi(^ mainly have reference to the condition of the people of 
this conjitry between the year 1860 and now. These statements 
comprise certain official statistics with regard to the decline of 
pauperism ; statistics with regard to wages, contained in a Beport 
just issued by the Board of Trade ; evidence tendered to the Labour 
Commission by Sir Robert Crifien ; and also comparison of the wages 
of the manual labonrers in 1860 and 1890, presented by Mr. Bowley 
to the Statistical Society.” The particnlar view of facts which Mr. 
Hobson combats, is expressed or represented most clearly in the cm- 
elusion stated by Mr. Bowley, which was as follows : first!^, that 
wages, measured in sovereigns, had increased 40 per cent, since the 
year 1860 ; and secondly, that the pecuniary power of the sovereign 
had increased 40 per cent, also ; so that the rate of increase is not 
nearly 40 per cent., but x 7 g=i-M' ^ to say, wages have 

very nearly doubled.” Such are the statements which Mr. Hobson 
examines one by one, and from his examination of which he endeavours, 
as has just been indicated, to draw the conclusion that practically they 
are altogether misleading, and that real poverty instead of being 
diminished is being intensified. 

His argnmeat divides itself into four principal parts. First, 
that which 4eals with such statistics as those of Sir Robert Giffen, 
statistics purporting to show a general rise of wages during the period 
nnder review; SeconMfjf, that which deals with Mr. Bowley^s more 
detailed conclnsion from these statistics, and his estimate 'of the 
increase of the purchasiiig power of wages, in addition to the increase 
in their nominal amount; Thirdly, which deals with the true 
definition of poverty f and JWr^y, that which deals with ,&e alleged 
decline of panperism, and which m interesting mf^nly On sooonnt of 
the explanation briefiy given by ILr. Hobsem to which 
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ptXipeirism is due. He does not arrange liis argumentB in the order 
Just given ; but it is the order in which for our present purpose it 
ie ino^ convenient to take them. 

Lei tus begin, then, with what Mr. Hobson says as to the alleged 
general rise in wages. It will perhaps surprise those readers who 
know his article only from what has just been said as to the ultimate 
purport of it, to learn that Mr. Hobson admits Sir Robert Giffen’s 
figures to be, so far as they go, true. With a courageOhs, though 
reluctant cimdour — marred, however by certain vacilIationi| — he 
admits the ^unwelcome statement, that a portion oi the workisj^^, 
diassea have been enjoying constantly growing incomes, just t||: 
Sir Robert Gififen says they have; and he devotes himself ezcin- ! 
siyely to the attempt to show that this admitted Gnomic pro- 
gress is really confined to a comparatively small number, and 
cannot be predicated of the working-classes at large. In other 
words, it is Mr. Hobson’s endeavour to show that the clalSB ex- 
cluded from Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics is as large as possible. He 
tells us, in fact, roundly that the whole of **the poor^ are excluded. To 
say this, however, is to tell us nothing ; for it is quite possible that the 
poor may be a diminishing body, and that the exclusion of the poor from 
the statistics may mean that poverty is diminishing. The important 
point to consider is, whom Mr. Hobson means by the poor. The 
nearest approach to any exact definition which he gives us is an 
indirect indication that he draws the poverty line a little higher than 
it was, in a purely arbitrary way, drawn some time since by Mr. 
Charles Booth — namely, at all incomes below 21 s. a week ; and I 
say that Mr. Hobi^n draws the line somewhat higher than this, 
because be includ^ amongst “tbe poor,” to whom he desires lo show 
that Sir Robert Gilfen’s statistics will not apply, some three-quarters 
of a million of shopmen, paid on a rough average some 20s. to 22s. a 
week.” Of the status of “ the poor,” as he conceives it, he gives some 
farther indications. They belong, he says, to the low-skilled and 
low-organised branches of manufactnre, and to the distributive- 
industries,” and they comprise “the worst and poorest employers, 
oonducting an irregular and precarious business”; also casual labourers 
generally. Now, what proportion does this body, acoording to him, 
bear to the popnlation ? And what precisely is it that he msintaius 
with regard to its condition ? As to its proportion, his language is 
vague in the extreme. He does not venture on any definite estimate 
but he seems to imagine that it amounts to from 24 to 30 per cent, 
of the population. 

And now, as to its condition, what is it that he maintains?^ 
Does he maintuu that the wages of this fourth or this third of 
the popnlation have been an cmeption to the general rule, and 
have shown no tendency to rise ? With regard to this point one 
thing may be said at once — namely, that if the poor include three- 



quarters of a million of adults, as we may p^snme i^pmen to»be 
who receive Jrom 206. to 22s. a week — the inoreaee in ^e wages of 
“ the poor**during the course of the pres&t centniy is ^^Jvionsly 
enormous ; for 20«, a week is a very much larger-^ sum i^Uin would 
have fallen to the share of an adult, had the entire income of ilie 
country been divided equally amongst the population ninety years agio. 
Therefore, whether Sir Robert Giffen's st^tisticB specifically include tfaie 
class or no, it has, at all events, shared m the general rise of wages to 
which he refers. Accordingly, on Mr. Hobs^'s own Showing, the 
glasses, tq endeavours to show that these staUstics are not 

^pplicable^n^st be considerably smaller than he is at all willing to- 
^admit. They cannot j at the utmost, be more than One> sixth of thei- 
population./' T sixth will include what General Booth calls “ the - 
submerged tenth,” and what Mr. Hobson himself distinguishes as tho 
“ real residuum,” and also the casual labourers, and the lowest skilledl^v. 
operatives generally. ^ 

Now putting, for the moment, the “ real residuum ” out of the- 
question, what does Mr. Hobson m^tain as to the remaining por*- 
tion of the poor? Hoes he maintain that Sir Robert GifEen’s^ 
conclusion as to the general advance of wages are inapplicable to 
this class, in the sense that their wi^s, instead of advancing, have 
declined, or have, at all events, remained stationary ? From the whole 
tone of Mr. Hobson*s preliminary observations we would imagine that 
he was going to startle us by some such revelation as this. But, when 
we come to examine what he says, we find that the very reverse is 
the case. The utmost he attempts to prove, or even ventures to 
suggest, is that some tenth part of the populatio^^ave failed to feel 
the influence of a progress that is otherwise genRnJ ; but this tenth 
excepted, the remainder of the classes whom he calls “ Uie poor,” and 
whose condition he taxes Sir Robert Giffen with having omitted from his- 
calculation, he admits have really been progressing like the remaining' 
four-fifchs of the community, though not, perhaps, with the same 
rapidity. Mr. Hobson, in fact, to quote his own words, is disposed to 

** admit the existence of a general rise of wages, applicable in some measure 
to most labour of distribution j” and be adds, “Not only can it nc^ be 
proved that fh© poor are getting poorer in the economic sens© of ‘poor ;* but 
it^can hardly be denied that the actual standard of comfort of many who ai^ 
still admittiMly ‘ poor ’ has risen and is still rising. .... Few,” he con- 
tinues, whose memory clearly compasses the last forty years will be disposed 
to deny tliat in respect of ciotbing, of housing, and even food^ the masa of 
‘ unskilled * laboarers and their families, so long as the wage-eaammrhss work,^. 
are distinctly better ofT than they were formerly.” • 

What, then does Mf . Hobaun’e qritidam of Sir ll^beit 
timism come to ? It i^ucmbb itself, ap^]^ Hobson in the & fbresd 
to admit, to a meie proMeiniiti^ ontMain of a ptoblei&iitiix^ 
of Sir Robert’s with regard tb of Hie pdphlft^ 

reBLdnam,” which Sir Rpbeit is decsreasing^^ a 

TOL, Lxau 3 Q 
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Imt wiiieh Mr. Hobsrm Hxnself, thongh be qaesttons tbis aEuserticm 
fil^ do6B not ventare to say is increasing In other 

ivoxds/lie admits that 1^16 great bnlk o£ the people are^^gressing, 
so ftr as money wages are oonoemed, precisely as Sir Bobert Giffen 
says they are. 

Mr^ Sobson seems hardly to realise how complete, in this respect, 
is his surrender of the position which he apparently had undertaken 
to estaldish ; and he hastens to hide the failure of this attack in an 
endeavour to confute the statisticians with regard to another of their 
contentiomL Admitting that wages, in terms of money, have risen, hft' 
turns to the assertion of the optimists, as represented by Mr. Bowley^;' 
that the real rise in wages has been far greater still, because the 
purchasing power of each sovereign paid in wages has increased in 
almost the same ratio as the number of the sovereigns th^selves. 
Here, at all events, he promises himself an easy victory^ litt us 
consider carefully what his criticism comes to. He does not atlempt 
to prove that the purchasing power of the sovereign has fallen, or that 
the reid rise in wages is less than the apparent rise. All he aims at 
proving is that it is not more. Now, how does he do this ? He 
does so by two line^ argument. In the first place, he points^ 
out that the rise of 40 per cent, in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign, which Mr. Bowley asserts has taken place within the past 
thirty-five years, is baaed entirely on the fall in wholesale prices ; 
and that the retail prices — or the prices paid by the consumer — have 
not fidlen by more than 30 per cent. For argument's sake, let us 
admit this. It does not vitally affect the main point at issue. What 
is far more impo^fent is Mr. Hobson’s second contention, which is 
this : The averagi^^nTchasing power of a man’s sovereign depends, 
not on the prices of all commodities in the market, bat on those 
which he himself is accustomed to bay ; and thus the average price 
of all commodities taken together may have fallen, whilst those which 
are consumed by certain classes may have remained stationary, or 
even risen. Theoretically this is, of coarse, true ; and such being the 
case, Mr. Hobson attempts to show that the commodities which have 
of late been so greatly reduced in price are mainly the commodities 
which the wealthy alone can buy; whilst those on whidi the wage- 
earning classes spend most of their wages have, when considered in their 
totality, hardly become cheaper at all. “ Groceries bread, and foreign 
meat,^’ he does, indeed, admit to be cheaper, and the workman to 
J^ave BO fisr gained; bnt the gain is nentnduied, he says, by the rise 
in rent, fuel, dairy produce, and vegetables, travelling expenses, pxo- 
Ibsskmal fees, and dira«^ jmymenta to labour ; whilrt few of the 
oomfprts and luxnHeo wHch have iallan most in price” are articles 
whudi figure amongst ihe workman's pur^ases at all. They have 
diespened suficienily to allow him to feel their cheapness. 
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Sadi being the case, says Mr. Hobson, the sitaation may, '^ roughly 
speaking,” Hn sammed np thnch — ^that “the inSrease in the pokshasing; 
power of a sovereign, from the consumer's standpoint, has beein in 
direct ratio to the size of the income, the rich gaining most, Ibe 
poorest least.” 1 have already expressed my sense of Mn Hobson's 
intellectual fairness. It m hard to conceive a more carious triumph 
of prejudice over— will not say merely fairness — ^but over the 
ordinary faculties of observation, than is to be found in this aBtonishing 
statement. 

T. .Let us consider it in detdl. If there is any truth in?Mr. HobBon*B 
S^tement at all, those commodities (including services) will have cheap- 
ened most which are pnrchased only, or parchased most extensively, by 
the ridiest class of all, by millionaires and persons whose incomes are 
coant^ by tens of thonsands of pounds. Now if Mr. Hobson had taken 
the sipalleSt trouble to consider what the most distinctive forms of the 
expenditure of the very rich are, he would have seen that the commo- 
dities parchased them exclusively are the very commodities whose 
price has not only not fallen at all, bat has in many cases very 
greatly risen. Let us, for instance, take the case of fnrnitnre. 
There has been a great fall in the price of some classes of carpets ; 
but the fall in price has been proportionate not to the fineness 
of the carpets but to their commonness. A poor man can have a 
carpet in his cottage, whereas fifty years ago he would have had to con- 
tent himself with bare boards; but the carpets which the millionaire bays 
for his dining-room and his drawing-room cost as much, if not more, per 
yard than they would have done at the beginning of the century. The 
same observation applies to the highest class of Bttfis, cabinets, chairs, 
tables and so forth ; and the reason is obvious. All the high^t kinds of 
furniture are still made by hand, as they were a century ago. Modem 
inventions have done nothing to facilitate their production ; and the 
increase in the demand for the rare skill requisite for it has tended to 
enhance their price rather than to diminish it. Mr. Hobson men- 
tions as luxuries which have cheapened in price ** watches and pianos, 
leather and cotton goods, and stationery.” The cheapening these, 
he says, doss not affect the masses ; but ** they form a considerable 
proportion of the consumption of the well-to-do.” What language 
can be wilder ? How many pianos annually does a man with £50,000 
a year copsume ? What proportion of his income goes m 
them? Does a Hirsch or a Bcllbscluld buy a new watcb a W^k;, or 
go about with a ohronimieter in etery pocket ? Or who f Ms 
he or the poor man, the fall in of not^pa|kw or 

on which he it^ites his bills ? AgW» to take the c^e of leather and 
ootUm goods, or in homelier langnage, boots and shirts ; ^e price of 
neiUier of them is felt by any riiA m but to 
makes all the difference between comfort and privafon. 
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Let ns turn to other expenses distinctive of l^e very rich, their 
JtonBeSf their servantsj^ their homes, their gardepis; an^ their estab- 
lishments generally. All the finer kinds of baUding, decorating, 
and joinery are dearer now than ever they were. They are twice as 
dear, probably, as they were at tibe beginning of the century. The 
wages of the higher class of servants have undergone a similar 
increase, and not only their wages^ but the kind of board and lodging 
expected by them and accorded to them. The stables in a large 
house — ^the coaohmen, the grooms, the carriages, and the horses all 
tend to increihse rather than decrease in cost. Ask what the rich mm, 
pays for his wife^s jewels. Does her tiara to-day cost less than it wonld 
have cost his father ? Follow the rich man about, mid consider bis 
expenses as a traveller. Are his hotel bills less than tibiay waQld have 
been in his father’s time ? If Mr. Hobson thinks they are, ha must 
know little of the modem hotel-keeper. The actnal cost of being 
conveyed by railway is cheaper mile for mile than that of being 
conveyed by post horses ; bnt the prices of places de hisce in the 
continental trains, and on the Atlantic passenger steamers, have a 
constant tendency to rise. In fact, we should be far nearer the truth 
than Mr. Hobson is, if we inverted his proposition, and said that it 
was the richest classes that had gained least by the fall of prices, 
and the poorest classes that had gained most. 

We should, however, be saciificiDg accuracy for the sake of 
epigram were we to do this. It does, indeed, appear to be the 
literal truth that it is the richest classes who have gained least 
from the fall of prices during the past forty years ; but it is not 
equally apparent that the poorer have gained moie than the 
middle. The lower sections of the middle-classes have certainly 
gained enormously, especially in the cheapening of those deco- 
rative Burroundings which they prize as giving them an appearance 
of being somewhat richer than they are. It is not, however, 
with these classes that onr concern now lies, but with the great 
mass of wage-earners— all sections of them — generally. Much as 

the lower middle-olasBes have gained, the great mass of the wage- 
earners have, at all events, gained as much ; and both have gained ’ 
more than the richer classes and than the very rich. This, again, is 
something that can be seen from Mr. HobBon’s own admisskma. 
The only items in the poor man’s budget which Mr. Hobson |ire- 
tends have risen are rent, travelling expenses, professional fees, 
fuel, dairy-produce, and vegetables. With regard to rent he is no 
doubt right, at all events, in large towns ; but this is the only 
impOTtant item which has risen to any great extent ; and as to the 
two most important of Ihs other items named, he is al^lutely wrong. 
With regard to vegetables, it mui^ be Indeed confessed that potatoes 
oosi half a farthing per j^und more new than they did in 1861, but 
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they 'are oheaper than th^ were in 1870. Butter, again, thongh 
dearer than ^ was in 1861, is cheaper than it ^as in 1865. Therefore 
any rise there may haye been in vegetable and dairy-prodnoe is 
neither large nor' even permanent. Far more important are the 
items of fuel and travelling expenses. Noxhore groundless statement 
conld have possibly been made than this : that the price of fuel has 
increased daring the past forty years. The average price of coal in 
England at port of shipment was 10^. 2d. in 1861, and 9«. in 1890 ; 
and in retail prices to the consumer there has been an analo^as, 
^ongh not so great a fall ; whilst, as for travelling^ few of the 
;^mforts of the^asses have improved in a more marked degree than 
the third-class carriages and train-services, and the diminution in the 
cost of travelling by them is almost equally notorious. It is difficult 
to imagine what can have been in Mr. Hobson's mind when he 
specified ordinary travelling as a thing the cost of which had increased. 

Let ns now turn to the other side of the question and consider the 
articles in the poor man's budget, the prices of which he admits have 
fallen. They include his watch, his shirt, his boots — and we may 
add his entire clothing — everything that personally keeps him warm 
and dry and healthy. We must add further, as Mr. Hobson admits, 
groceries — tea, sugar, jam, treacle, foreign meat and bread ; and we 
must add yet further, what Mr. Hobson forgets, light, as supplied by 
petroleum, the cost of which is now one-fifth of what it was when it 
was first introduced into this country, and began slowly to supplant 
the miserable tallow dip and the rushlight. The actual lamps them- 
selves have cheapened likewise ; and so have all the simple kinds of 
furniture and utensils purchased by the poorer classes. And now to 
^1 this there remains to be added that whole class of comforts whidi 
rise above necessaries, and range themselves in the category of luxuries. 
One of them^ indeed, has been already mentioned — namely, travelling. 
Others are cheap literature, education, and accommodation such as 
<3lubs offer. The more closely all these matters are considered, the 
more clear does it become that the rise in the poor man’s rent— the 
•only important expense which has increased for him — is made good 
over and over again by the cheapening of nearly everything else on 
which he Spends his money. Indeed were we to indulge in the 
«tq[>poBition that rent had actually doubled for bitn, this would merely 
mean that one sovereign out of every six or seven hod sunk in value 
for him to ten shillings ; whilst five or six sovereigns out of ^veti had 
risen in value iso thirty, to thirty-five, or even thirty-eight shilliugs. 
We need not, however, insist on the exact proporMon hx whibh the 
value of his sovereign has risen. It is enough to say tibait the class of 
facts to which Mr, Hobson himself appealB, entirely Te^ntes the con- 
•clasion he endeavours to draw from them ; and shows thi^ whatever 
enay be the exact extent to which the poorer classes have gained by 
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ilM cheapenisg of neoeBsari^a, they have gained as much as, if not 
snoro than, any other duees in the oommanity. 

Thus both Mr. Hobson’s primary and moi^ obvions critmism falls to 
the groand ; and if we read between hifr lines we find that he is really 
a Balaam who goes ont to curse Sir Bobert Giffen and Mr. Bowley, 
and in the end is constrained to bless them. Indeed it is evident that 
Mr. Hobson realises this to be the case, for in the latter part of bis 
article he entirely shifts his ground, and relies ultimately on making 
good his point that poverty is not diminishing, by having recourse to 
a different 8|t d arguments altogether. Let ns grant, he says, in 
effect, that Sir Bobert Giffen and Mr. Bowley are rights and the entire 
body of the p^ple, with the exception of one smaH fraction, have, in 
a genuine sense been growing rapidly richer — that they have more 
sovereigns to spend, and that each sovereign goes much further : yet 
they are, for all this, not really richer, bnt poorer, and that f(;Kr two 
reasons. Beal wealth and poverty are not, he says, economic ccmditionB 
so mnch as physiological conditions and psychological conditions ; and 
if economic poverty is diminishing, physiological poverty and psycho- 
logical poverty lure increasing. Let us consider then, he says, about 
each of them. 

His treatment of the first need not detain us long. His argument 
is that the working-classes, though they have more money to spend, 
spend it under more unhealthy conditions and infiuences, and that a 
man who spends high wages ill is physiologically poorer than a man 
who spends low wages well. The main points which, in saying this, 
he has in view are these : That an increasing proportion of the lower 
classes live in towns, where there is less sunshine and less fresh air 
than in the country ; that they are in consequence subject in a growing 
degree to tbe evil of overcrowding; and that much of their increased 
wealth they spend in securing for themselves unhealthy kinds of ex- 
citement. If Mr. Hobson is prepared to argue that for a man to live 
in a town instead of the country is equivalent to a diminution of his 
income, even though the cost of his living is not pecuniarily increased ; 
and that a man with ten thousand a year who spends it foolishly is 
poorer than a man with five thousand a year who spends it wisely, we 
may bid him welcome to these paradoxes if he likes theuT; bnt they 
are absolutely out of place in an^ such discnssiou as the present ; and 
the only answer that need be made to him is that if thk is how he 
defines poverty, the great mass of people would far sooner be poor than 
rich. The only one of the above assertions that really demands con- 
sideration is the implied assertion that urban overcrowding is on the 
increase; and this it is sufficient to meet with a flat denial. Had 
Mr. Hobson studied the statistics of overcrowding in our great towns 
sisfy years ago he would never have ventured to make it ; whilst, if 
ha CdinsiiltB the latest census returns, he will find that of all social 
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evils m this country, overcrowding is the one which k lUesli definitlilj 
decreasing, g , / ^ 

This, however, is not an argument on' which Mr. Hobson kys much 
stress ; and he hastens to pass from it to that on which he talces his 
final stand : . 


** But the more philosophic measurement of poverty/* he says, wifi take 
neither the standara of eopnomic income, nor of physi^ life. Beal povex^ 
is a subjective condition. It consists in, and is measured by, the number of 
felt wholesome needs which cannot be satisfied .... [and] to sum up in a 
jingle word, it appears that whereas poverty, measured in te|pD8 of income, 
is diminishing.. . . . . subjective or felt poverty is growing with the 
widening gap between legitimate human desires and present xKMssibilities of 
attainment.” 


Such is the argument to which Mr. Hobson is finally driven in 
order to make good his case against the existing social system. The 
masses of people are not richer but poorer, because the richer they 
get they always want to be richer still ; or, in Uther words, because 
increased riches do not bring with them a proportionate increase of 
happiness ! Can any one imagine a more lame ahd impotent con* 
elusion ? If there be anything in this argument at all, what it goes to 
prove is that not only do the poorer classes really not grow richer, but 
that nobody has ever grown richer since the beginning of the world ;; 
for however much money a man has, he always wants a little more, 
except in some very few cases where his excess of wealth becomes a 
burden to him ; and in these cases, according to Mr. Hobson’s 
principles, in losing liberty, and in losing lightness of heart, his nominal 
riches evaporate, and he is really poorer than anybody. In fact, the 
true ptfupers of the world are its Goulds, its Vanderbilts, and its 
Astors ! 

It is true that Mr. Hobson endeavours to make his position more 
reasonable by confining true poverty, not to all felt needs which 
cannot be satisfied, but to all felt wholesome needs. But if true 
poverty is “u subjective condition,” how is he or any one else to 
impose on it an objective standard ? One man may be unjitappy 
because hejias not £50 to spend in going to races ; another ihay be 
unhappy b^ause he has not £50 to spend on a microscope. Mr. 
Hobson may oon rider the fimt maD% need unwholesmne, aaid the 
second man’s wholesome ; but, though the second man will j^obabl j 
agree with him, nobody will ^rtraade the first man to w^ 

either. Agam, there a^ mnumemble desi^ admitted 
some by everyl^y, yrhioh are kr more expensive than other needs 
which many peoi^e will esteem unwholeBome ; but they 
that reason b^me any easier of attaiQUient. It is 
that some people shouM be timvellm*-^iit know, 

like niysBes, many men .^Ud mmiy oities ; but it is far more lik^ 
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tii^ everybody who wants beer will get it than lliat eye^body who 
would like to see foreign countries will have £lO(^a y^r to enable 
hiin to gratify his taste.. The income per head of the wage-naming 
classes to-day is greater' that could have been that of their fathers if, 
fifty years ago, the entire income of the country had been divided 
amongst its population then ; and yet Mr. Hobson says they are 
poorer now than their fathers were. Does he think that if in the neat 
ten years this process were repeated, and every adult male was to find 
himself in receipt of £100 a year (which is what he would in this 
case have), tiv^t he would be any nearer the satisfaction of all his 
wishes than he is now ? If Mr. Hobson thinks this, he must know 
veiy little of human nature. The fact is that man is, in his very 
nature, theoretically discontented. He always has been so, and always 
will be so. But this theoretical discontent has never been a source of 
great practical pain, except amongst an exceptional minority. The 
majority have the good sense to adjust their practical desires to their 
reasonable expectations of gratifying them. Every archdeacon is not 
miserable becautp he is not a bishop ; every vicar is not miserable 
because he is an archdeacon ; every villager is not miserable 
because he is not a vicar; nor is every member of the House of 
Commons miserable because he is not its leader. The kind of sub- 
jective poverty of which Mr. Hobson speaks does not depend on the 
ratio between a man’s income and his theoretical needs. It depends 
on the fact of a man’s cherishing personal ambitions which he has not 
the character, the will, or the intellect to satisfy. 

That there always has been a minority, in every nation, made 
miserable by this union of craving and incapacity is true. Its 
members are generally miserable themselves, and they have often 
brought misery on others; and the proportion of this minority 
has varied at different times. External circumstances sometimes 
'diminish its numbers, sometimes augment them; and Mr. Hobson 
is no doubt so far right that certain circumstances have conduced 
of late years to augment them. Moreover, be is right in naming 
amongst these circumstances modern popular education, cheap travel- 
ling (though in the beginning of hts article he said travelling had 
become dearer), and cheap reading. But if these observations of 
his have anywpractical point at all, this point is not to chow that 
the economic system of to-day is at fault, but that the educational 
system is at fault. It should never be forgotten that it is'posrible 
to educate anybody into tastes and expectations which could never 
poasibly be satisfied, except in the case ^ a very few persons, in any 
condition of society; and which in many conditions of society could 
be satisfied in the case of nobody. 

The fact, however, is that though the amount of nnsatisfiable 
disoontent may have increased during the nast half-oentniy owing 
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to the oanaes jiiflt named, Mr. enormoaely emiggerates its 

«s:tent and ite impoatanoe. He imagiimB tbatjbeoanse maBses of men 
^ngregated m cities like London see signs on all sides of l^em, 
if not of the growth of individual fortunes, at all events of the 
growth of a wealthy dass, and with this an increase of the glitter 
and tantalising movement which wealth produces, that a 'growing 
appetite is developed in the hearts of the many for the plwuies 
of the few. If he wishes to see what the normal effect on the 
human mind is where the contrast between wealth and comparative 
poverty is sharpest, clearest, and most vivid, he must ^ot consider 
the feelings of the man in the street as he casts a glance at the 
windows of the rich man’s mansion, or of the woman in the street 
as she sees the rich man’s wife in her carriage. He should con- 
sider the poorer relations, the brothers, the sisters, and the cousins 
of the rich men themselves. In no class are the habits resulting 
from great wealth, and an intimate knowledge of such advantages as 
it brings, to be found coupled with comparative poverty, as they are 
amongst the large class of younger brothers and their wives, who 
having been brought up in homes representing an ei^nditare of tens 
of thousands a year, have subsequently to live on a small number of 
hundreds. If the daily sight of luxuries beymid a man’s means is 
necessarily calculated to render him acutely miserable, the most dan- 
gerously miserable class in the whole body politic should be the junior 
members of our rich, and especially of our landed families. But does 
this class justify such a description ? Does a younger brother coming 
home from a ball at an elder brother’s, and from a house with twenty 
servants to a house with three or four, go to bed gnashing his teeth 
with envy ? Far from it. Were a fairy to come to him in the 
watches of the night, and offer to make him an elder brother dso, he 
would naturally be delighted ; and bis mind would instantly begin 
to be filled with visions of pleasures and pursuits from which he had 
been hitherto debarred, and with a charming sense of importance to 
which he had been hitherto a stranger. But, things being as they 
are, he accepts them as they are ; and what Mr. Hobson calls the 
•dramatic contrast” between the elder brother’s wealth and the 
younger brodier’s want, has, as a rule, no tendency whatever such as 
thdt which Mr. Hobson thinks must be iuevitable. 

And what is true of the poorer members of the upper cUsses is 
equally trife of the masses of the people generally. One explanation of 
this fact is as follows. To most persons who are not wealthy them- 
selves, or do not belong to tite classes to wbidh wesltii Im^ually 
ministers, great wealth is nothing but a mere general idea^ or at least 
IHresents itself to them in forms of some fontsstfo die^ This is 
often amusingly illnstrated by the {m^rs of foshioni^le lifo drawn 
i)y novelists who have themaidymi w Cxperienes of it It reaembleB 
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^ oziginal rnot mmcb more eloselj tiban would a J^ure of a Louddn 
dxawiBg*room by an ai)^ who had nerer been out of PeJ^. w^other 
ilLustratipn of this same fact ia this. In the schools of cookery that/ 
have been established girls of the pomr dasaes the pupDs are' 
often asked, jby way o# examiiiatiD&, to suggest bills of ihire for a 
series of various meals ; and very fsw of them seem Me to oonoeive 
of any dtshes or any articles of diet exoc^ the simplest and commonest 
which they themselves have seen. It is an old story that some poor 
man, being asksd what three things he would wish for, if three wishea 
were to be granted him, answered immediately with refeience to the 
first two, As much money as 1 can spend ; as much beer as 1 can 
drink ; and then, after prolonged refiection, added, ** and a little more 
beer.^' The troth is that men’s really keen desires for more wealth 
than they possess are limited, as a rule, by the limitarions of 
imagination and personal experience ; and in the aVerage inan they 
do not go far. There is a speculative wish for more, which is theo- 
retically limitless } but it is only in the case of an exceptional minority 
that this larger wish has any practical effect. The more gifted portion 
of that minority are sUmnlated by it into action, which turns their 
wishes into realities, remainder are stimnlated by it into fruitless 
disoouteut only. Ibis is the only class to which Mr. Hobson’s argu> 
ment is, in any important senseyepplicable ; and if the present system 
of education tends to increase this class, it is onr educational system, 
and not onr economic system, which is at fault. Apart from this 
particular point, Mr. Hobson^s doctrine as to real or subjective poverty, 
if it proves anything at all, proves real poverty rises as economic 
poverty declines ; or that, In other words, the higher are the work- 
man’s wages the more miserable he becomes — a doctrine which we may 
safely leave the suffrage of the democracy to refute. 

One more of Mr. Hobson’s positions still remains to be considered^ — • 
namely, that which he occupies wilb regard to pauperism, or extreme 
and technical poverty, as distinct from poverty in general. One of 
his contentions is, that the official figures which show technical 
panperism to be declining have not the significance which is 
attributed to them, because they depend largely on the manner in 
which poor-relief is distributed. On this aspect of the question I do 
not propose to tooch. It does not materially affect the general 
problem under discussion. 1 shall confine myself to what he says 
about a pdnt of far deeper importance — ^not the precise proportion of 
pauperism at this date or at that — but the causes of panperism 
generaUy. Mr. Hobson's language as to ibis point shows the ideas 
that are really at the bottom of his mind. He oomplams that those 
students of poverty, who are widely accepted as authorities — and of 
theim he singles out Mri Loch as an example— declare the only causes 
of poverty to be ** sickness, iucaparity, aud moral defects.” These 
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nAihorltaeB, says Mr^ Hobaoxt, are wrong; /^Bkla^eae^ m^iypmty, an^ 
a moral defects” are not the tme causes of pover^ in the great mass of 
^oms. The formal cause, he affirms, is barriers of external 
^viroiunent, and the influence they exercise upon the ' efliciency of 
. effort: ” or, to put the matter more strictly, he contends that the 
normah^use of poverty “ is want of economic opportunity*; ” and here 
we hav^m so many words, his underlying indictment of the existing 
social sysftm. 

The first answer to be made to these statements and to this view 
of the matter is, that Mr. Hobson misapprehends what ]^r. Loch and 
what those who agree with him really say. They do not represent 
" sickness, incapacity, or moral defects,” as the sole causes of poverty. 
They do not deny that there is a certain proportion of poverty caused 
by undeserved misfortune, by a luckless missing of the “ pppoitunity ” 
that Mr. Hobson speaks about, and that effort is well spent in finding 
opportunity for them. But they do contend that sickness, and 
especially incapacity and moral defects, though they do not canse all 
extreme poverty, do cause by far the larger proportion of it, and 
they have devoted themselves to ascertaining, so far as possible, what 
this proportion is. The general conclusion derivable from the 
Reports of the Charity Organisation Society — reports which contain 
the evidence of idl kinds of witnesses — ^is, that at least 75 per cent, of 
the very poor owe their poverty to defects personal to themselves. 
This is the proportion arrived at by Mr. Frank Smith, from his study 
of the cases admitted at the shelters of the Salvation Army ; and the 
committees of the Society give reasons for affirming that Mr. Smith’s 
estimate errs by giving too large a percentage for those whose poverty 
is independent of contributory defects of their own. It will be 
sufficient, however, for our present purpose, to accept the statement of 
Mr. Smith as it stands. Of those who had recourse to the shelters of 
the Salvation Army, or came under the notice of its officials, Mr. 
Smith said that “ 20 per cent, had been brought down by drink, 10 
per cent, through crime, 15 per cent, were runaways, who had run 
away from home, situations, and so on, and about 50 per cent, were 
• habitual homeless tramps of the vagrant class,” whilst only ** 25 per 
cent were hffonght down by misfortune, sickness, being out of work, 
ai^ so on.” 

Kow whatever the premse proportions of the two classes of imfdr- 
tunates may be, will Mr. Hobson venture to say that xncM an^ 
mental defects which Mr. Smith’s evidmice points to> do 
of the main causes of exceptional poverty 7 There is a 
tion of the population which is, in a marked way, at tlus bot^^ of the 
scale. Why are they there ? He says that this ** re^uum” as 
he calls it, consists of those who are “ not ymnted in our present 
indnstrial system.” But why are ‘&ey not wanted? Why are 
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tibtse partioolar peraona, and nofc others, anperfinona? He himaelf 
apeaka of their feeb}e and irregular phyaique/’ and ^Iso of their 
irregular character” la he not in these words gi7ing hia whol^ 
case away? It may ha quite trne that the conditions to which they 
have sank increase their degradation ; bat it is the irregalar chaiacter, 
and in particalar the feeble character, which sinks them i^k^'^con- 
ditioiis snccessfally avoided by the majority. Drnnken^R^, for 
instance, may cause weakness of character, W it is Wj^ness of 
will which in the first instance leads to drunkenness, j^ot only is 
the connec^cy^ larger part of poverty With exceptional inefficiency 

or defidenc^ borne witness to by those who have studied the question 
statistically, but it is in the nature of things that it should be so. 
Unless Mr. Hobson is prepared to maintain that the wills and capaci- 
ties of all men are equal at birth, that there is no such thing as an 
exceptionally weak mind, or an exceptionally weak character, he must 
see that, let us arrange economic opportunities as we will, there will 
always be a residuum which will make an exceptionally poor use of 
them, and will consequently, in comparison with the rest of the com- 
mnnity, be unfortunate. If he doubts this, let him turn from the 
poorer classes to the richer — to the upper classes, and to all sections 
^ the middle class. He will not have to look long among the circle 
of his acquaintances, or at all events amongst the acquaintances of 
his acquaintance, to come across scores of men who have started in 
life with every advantage that interest and education can give them, 
who by idleness, vice, folly, weakness of will, inability to resist tempta- 
tion, throw their opportunities, one after one, away; and in some 
oases actually end in a casual ward, and in most cases end in positions 
which, when compared to the life in which they were reared, are far 
more miserable than the casual ward is to the majority of its frequenters. 
Eveiy class, not the poorer class alone, contributes its exceptionally 
unfit members to the residuum ; and though we may commiserate their 
cmfitnees, and should make every efibrt to ease and mitigate it, we 
are merely obscuring a problem, not solving it, by attributing to 
oxtemal circumstances the mass of misfortune and misery the causes 
of which are within the sufferers, and not without them. In any 
case nothing is gained, in disoussing the economic conditions of a 
people genendly, by confusing, as Mr. Hobson does, the admitted fact 
of the growing health of the majority, witi# questions which merely 
refer to the inmates and the management of the sodal ^ hospital. 
These last are questions of the utmost moment ; but to treat them 
with any advantage it is necessary to treat them separately. 


W. H. Mallogk. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES. 


I WAS obliged to spend three weeks lately about the London Law 
Courts, and, as usually happens to a stranger, noted a hundred 
things about tJbe town which had never struck me as a resident. Th& 
last time 1 was in the Law Courts was in the Parnell Commission 
days. A number of Irish members had been brought over from 
Ireland as prisoners to give evidence. We spent our nights in 
Holloway Gaol, and our days in or about the precincts of the New 
Lasr Courts — a building which always reminds me of M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s witty description of the late M. Renan’s brain as 
cathMrale disaffecUe — a cathedral turned to the wrong uses; with its 
vast empty nave where you miss an altar, and those cloistral depths 
which might well be echoing with a mediaeval chant instead of tho 
unholy tales which are poured into the ears of the Divorce Judges in 
their dingy confessionals. Thanks to a hint from the three Judges, 
we were allowed to roam where we pleased around the courts on parole 
until the rising of the Court. It was probably the happiest time of 
their lives for the Irish warders who came over in charge of n& 
Their gold-banded caps were as familiar in the Strand as the helmets 
of Dr. Jim’f Matabele police became later. If the Court rose early, 
it^was not an unusual thing to see a prisoner coming up to a polioe- 
mau to inquire affecticii!ij|||ily where he could find bis warder. My own 
pleasantest recollection of the Parnell Conunission is of a ddightful 
old lady — ^whether she reigpis still 1 know not — ^who was houa^eeper, 
or one of the housekeepeis, courts. She was a Tesy the 

quaintest old pattern, but, whatever the New Wontan wiB thihk of her, 
hers was one of those minds in which poUtics has iio chasme^^^^ 
human nature. One of our privilegeB at the oourte was to get in a 
daily dinner from a restauraini, and it was diaonssed — with what 
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only ttn old prisoner may know — in the honscikeeper’s room. 
I will never forget ther beaming face with which the qjd lady intro-/ 
dnced l^e daily chop and claret, or the delight— worthy of a mothar 
at the bedside of a Bti^ng child — with which she saw ns feast^g 
on the chop to the bone. Must I confess that this delicioufu^tle 
old Tory did more to impress me with respect for th^^nglish 
character than the three Judges in all their majesty upstair)^— not to 
talk of that cruel Tory majority in the House of Gor^mons who 
appointed the three Judges, not to try ns, but, per fas/^lvl nef as, to 
crush us ? f 

The time has perhaps come when one may safely tell another 
cnrious incident of those times. Two of the members for Tipperary 
— ^Mr. Condon and Mr. John O’Oonnor— were among the prisoners 
paroled for the day, and there being no chance of their evidence 
being reached, whiled away the time by strolling over to the office of 
the Ereeymn's Journal, at the opposite side of the Strand. There 
they met a famous Irish singer, upon whose voice opera-goers hung 
with rapture that season in Drury Lane. But the great baritone is 
never half so thrilling as in an Irish rebel ballad. He simply rises 
in a glorious insurrection of song. As the two Irish prisoners have 
capital voices as well, their greetings naturally warmed into melody. 
The great singer burst into the best of all his songs, “ The Wearing 
of the Green.” The windows were open ; the traffic in the Strand was 
at high tide. The singer’s glorious chest-notes floated across the 
street against the Gothic sound-board of the Law Courts. People 
stopped to listen, and other people, and then the cabs and the ’buses. 
The inevitable Irish element turned up in the crowd, and regardless 
of the policeman’s half-hearted order to move on, would fain join in 
the chorus, and go into ecstacies of applause. Soon the street in 
which English Justice ” was engaged in its back room strangling the 
Irish cause, was ringing with the tremendous chorus: 

“When laws can keep the blades of grass from growing as they grow, 

A.nd when the leaves at summer time their colour dare not show. 

Then we will change the colour, too, we wear in our caubeen. 

But till that day, please God, we’U stick to * Wearing of the Green.* ** 

It was perhaps aa eloquent a sign in its ^y as Pigott’s suicide, of 
the hopelessness of beating down the Iriml cause by Parnell Com- 
mission methods. 

Alas 1 But it has its woeful memories, too, that ill-favoured little 
Commission Court. No Irishman *oan, without emotion, contrast the 
position of the Irt^ party in that hour— triumphant, vindicated, 
irresMtible, only waitmg the signal of the General Election to have 
the seal put upon thar triumph for ever— with our broken ranks 
to-day, when the fate that has sundered into opposite camps the two 
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Tipperary tnemberB wlio started that chorus of ** The Wearing of the 

■ k type of the tragic sundering tha^has taken place among 
. The traversers* coansel of those Old days have under* 
rmation as sharply in contrast ,#ith that of their clients 
I sunshiny history with Ireland's. Sir Chyrles Bnssril 
[ of Killowen and !Lord ChLef-Justiee of England ; Sir. 
Robert Heed, late Attorney-General ; Mr. Lockwood is 
okwood, late Solicitor-General ; Mr. Asquith, then a 
unsel, has been a Home Secretary, and may be a Prime 
G. H. Lewis has become the famous \^ir George. 
There is none* of their old clients who does not heartily rejoice in 
their happier fate, but what a scattering of these same clients ; what a 
.shipwreck of their hopes ; what a gloomier than Greek tragedy has 
shattered the unify which need to be the wonder of their foes ! 

• Some are dead, and some are firone, 

And some are rebels on the hills *' — 

(if, haply, we must not complete the quotation) : 

“ But never more — no, never more f 
We*ll meet to revel or to roam I** 

Well, well — if we must needs “ stand apart, the scars remaining/’ 
let us at least live those old days over kindly again in memory, with 
the consolation, such as it is, that we are not the first nor the thirtieth 
generation of Irishmen who have found the Irish cause a drama, in 
which you must not look for a too happy ending. 

The quotation reminds me that 1 am myself one of those who are 
** gone ” — so far as Westminster is concerned, at all events. The 
gentle reader, if she or he be English, will doubtless suspect that, 
during my three weeks in London I wandered about the Palace of 
Westminster even more disconsolately than around the Law Courts. 
It is one of the curious differences between the two races that there 
is probably no man, woman, or child in Ireland who would suspect 
anything of the sort. I have met Englishmen who lost tbeir seats 
^ at the Genera] Election, and who discussed the disaster as pathetioalJy 
as if they had lost an arm or an eye. They looked as if they wanted 
to make sure they were not being jested with when I told them that to 
hear Big Ben chiming tip quarters once more, melodiously though 
it clanged, over the widei^reading river, sounded to my ears like 
the summons of the morning prison bell in Tullamore, rousing me to 
another of those long, long weary days. It was to them simply 
incomprehensible that I shonld be counting the days and the hours 
imtii I could get back to a cottage in the wild heart of Mayo, where 
the daffodils’ golden bagles of ^e spring weto blos^^ 
could find so much difference between the primrosefl ss th^ nestle on 
the verge of Brackloon Wood, md the primroses in twopenny bnnbhes 
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^ydii the.aimple LondonerB were heaping up at the feet of Lorcl 
Beaconsfield’s giinnin^ statue on Parliament Square. It is ea^ io/ 
understand an Engli^man’s longing for the Honse d! \3ouiinons, hj^ 
pride in it, his worl^ip, of it. It is the electrio button which jrix 
have but to touch to ^move the world. Perhaps it is onlv«^!nsh 
members who lived among the unchained racial passions whidjl^vided 
English and Irish members before 1886, and as to one Enoj^n party, 
even later— *the remorseless hectoring brute force on the side, the 
indomitable hate on the other— -who can fully realise th^^eeling ; but 
for me, the^ idndlier ways, the mores hummvwres of la^r years, can 
never altogether eradicate my first impression of that embroidered 
palace by the Thames as an arena where a small band of Irishmen 
were chained to the stake to fight for their lives against overpowering 
odds of wealth and prejudice and brute strength. 1 have no more mere 
personal desire to see its towers again than a Dacian peasant who 
had fought the lions in the Coliseum could have to see its galleries 
thronged again with the Eomaus who came to see the gladiators £e. 

1 entered the House of Commons at a moment when mutual preju- 
dices were at their blackest — in the beginning of 1883. The dramatic 
incidents of Carey’s revelations of the conspiracy of the Invincibles 
were in full swing. It seems an odd instance of English simplicity 
now ; but you could eveiy day read in the papers, and even see in 
men’s faces, the expectation that to-morrow or the day after would 
bring some revelation which would involve the fate, perhaps even the 
lives, of the Irish party. What a whirligig is politics ! The day 1 
took my seat, the first Englishman (and, except Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
the only Englishman) who shook hands with me and welcomed me 
was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It required as much courage on hi& 
part then as his repudiation of Dr. Jim did in his post-Eadioal days. 
It has many a time been a subject of debate among Irishmen whether 
we did wisely to repulse Mr. Chamberlain when, in 1885, he proposed 
to make Ireland, instead of Scotland, the subject of his unauthorised 
programme.” When, however, it came to choosing between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain as our national apostle, even those 
who are most dazaled by Mr. Chamberlain’s present glory will scarcely < 
question that we made the best of a hard choice. 

Man by man, the House of Commons is full of h&nkomis. Its judg- 
ments of men are often wrong, but they ari^ never wrong by reason of 
any undue regard for the length of a man’s purse or the number 
of bis quartorings. Bat when the hearty, tolerant (once in a way 
itofld) Englishmen of the smoking room or the terrace fiook in at the 
division-bell to speak, as it were, ex c(RhedrA^ in the name of England, 
ruler of the waves^ they even yet call up before my memory the cruel, 
nateaehable, repellent power of those old days when to me the most 
delightfol prospect in all great London was the Euaton railway platform, 
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beoaase it was the way out of it. It may, perhaps, denote a vulgar 
L taste, but the truth is that the only pong 1 felj in quitting l^e House 
^of Commons i^as 1 supposed for the last time) wau in parting with the 
^^keepers and the policemen. Of these I will always preserve a 
m^j^y as pleasant as the spring. It is, perhaps, chjefly because 
their^hmudship was not bom of our later years' go(^ fortune as the 
associankof Ministers and (the malicious said) their masters, but dated 
from the^icient agonistic days when our friends were few and onr 
enemies selningly irresistible as fate. 1 dare say it was the heaUdiy , 
human sym^thy of the onlooker for the nnder-dog, th^ cannot be 
gob to let go^; and we were always the nnder-dog, hopelessly the 
nnder-dog, then. At all events, there they were, attendant or police- 
man, always ready with a smile, with an umbrella, with a topcoat, 
after the5^ had been kept long hours out of their beds by some late Irish 
conclave in the smoke-room. I doubt whether any company of dukes 
or cartalists would have found as smiling faces. 

Not that life was without its compensations in those far-ofiT times when 
we only knew Cabinet Ministers as our jailers. There is no wine of 
France to compare with the joy of the forlorn hope. Few of us can 
survey our present thinned and divided ranks without a sigh for the 
days when, if practically all the world was against us, all the world 
was young, and there was at least one small corner of the world, 
shamrock-spangled, that was with us to the brave and loving heart of 
it, and that to us was worth more than all the world besides. Then 
the under-dog had fairly vigorous teeth, too. How often, half a dozen 
of us poor unfriended Irish gorsoons getting out of the Irish mail-train 
at Easton, and finding all the mighty life and energies of the great 
metropolis thrSbbing around ns, exulted to think that over the very 
throttle valve of the English Empire we possessed a grip which would 
yet harness in the cause of Ireland all that opulence and prejudice and 
million-handed power. What would have been the feelings of Carac- 
tacus (was it Caractacus ?) in Imperial Borne, if instead of wailing over 
the fate of his hut in Britain, he could march up to the Golden House of 
the Cassar, and match himself with bis Imperial Majesty beard to beard 
• on his own hearthstone ? Never did the comrades of any Odysi^ 
with a mor^ frolic welcome take the^ sunshine or the thunder than 
did ours. There were nights, after sll, through whibh to have lived 
was very heaven. For example, the first time when in Mo^iao&'s 
Hotel in * Dublin, Mr, Parnell intimated to us (months befcMre the 
paragpraph in the Leeda Meremy abounded England) 
most statesman of the century was a Home Bul^y: aind invited 
BUggestions as to the future Home Buie Bill, or the iii|^ w^n the 
hunted Irishmen first heard fhe dedarati<m of Insfa libei^ that 
Treasury Bench from whieh denundations had so 
thtirhc^B. 

Nor were certain nodes altqgethmr wanting---4dthough^ 
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ayeity ImmUe hillock of Olympus. When the House was not sitting, a 
few of ns, usnally Mr. I^xton, Mr. Healy, Mr. Uai-ringtou. axid myself 
(Mr, DiQon was away in Colorado in broken health) would &ine together 
at a frugal chop-hottsO off the Strand, whiife has long since gir|^ 
pla« 3 e to a flaring restaurant with golden pilasters and French 
Sometimes " T. F.” surged In upon ns like a burst of sunshin^lfWme- 
times it Was Mr. Pamellj gentlest and least obtnisiye of con^^kaoions, 
from whom there would escape some of those unpretentious M>horisms, 
flayoured with his own peculiar, mildly cynical wit and wmom ; like 
his smiling cemment on the eagerhess of ^e younger men to fight 

Lord Spencer’s Coercion Act, tooth and nail — My dear , 1 don’t 

in^d to go to jail myself any more, but I haven’t the slightest 
objection that anybody else should go/’ Sometimes, cinade broke 
up in time for hdf-price back seats in the pit of a theatre; some, 
tames, to the wonder of the waiters, we lingered over our tankards 
of Lager beer until the closing hour, as merry as campaigners in their 
mess tent, for between men of the stamp of Sexton and Healy and 
“T. P,” when they were at their best, there was an exchange of wits 
rich enough to make the fortune of a comedy. Here, too, would Mr. 
Biggar now and again sit and listen, cuddl^ up in his comer with 
an expression of beatific glee ; but to the theatre proper he was not 
to be wiled. My dear sir,” ho would say, ** the House of Commons 
is the best theatre in London. It’s all real there, mister.” What a 
grim pleasantry the collocation of some of the above names would seem 
now ! Meiges (Vantan^ alas ! And it is one of life’s little ironies— 
one of Ireland’s peculiarly tragic ironies — ^tbat all the severing of old 
comradeship and all the tumult of injustice that followed should be 
the work chiefly of men whose names were never heard of in council 
or in battle shock in the brave days of old. This slight gossip 
is not, however, intended to be polemical. It is only, after all, the 
familiar Banshee wail that croons for ever and for ever through Irish 
hiatoiy if we return to Kinkora no more.” 

A favourite haunt of mine on Sunday evenings was the tiny French 
church of Notre>Dame in a tiny street off Leicester Square. How 
many Londoners have ever suspected that in that nest of foreign 
birds of prey, suspected by Mrs^^rundy and by the police — within a 
stone^s-throw of where the ladies of the ballet pirouette in the an* 
celestial firmament of the Alhambra, and of the ba^ street where, for all 
we know, the next Vaillant or Caserio may be constructing the next 
nitro^glycerine bomb^hey could behold a scene of Catholic piety as 
beautiful and ij true as ever transfigured a Breton village on a May 
Smiday morning ? It wta Impoosible, even in Ireland, to witness a 
finer scene of umple-heeirted devotion toan in that tiny oratory of 
Nc^r^Dame at vesper hour. One of the cluffiaB of the place was the 
delicious French vesper canticles 3 another was, perhaps (all earthly 
motives are so mixed), to improve one’s French liy listening to the 
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French 'sermon. I was there again Haring my late visit to EnglanH. 
In a Londc||L that had changed so much, hens was the ozdy true un- 
changeable — the Ministry that never goes out, the sanctuary lamp 
fc at. has a way of going on burning through the ages after the states- 
mlll^nd the scientists, the poets and the conquerors, have afl in their 
littiol^nr flickered out into Ihe night. There were the mites of 
Frenc^w)y8 in their scarlet soutanes, cherub-Kke as so many heads 
by Sir iluua; there was the procession of young girls in their First 
Oommnniolh dress, with their white chaplets of flowers and their long 
7 eils, breathing a piety as pure as if we stood not Within hail of 
Piccadilly, but on the sands of Paimpol with M. Pierre Loti seeing a 
Dorpus Ghristi procession go by, or with M. Ferdinand Fabre at some 
cbestnnt-sbaded mountain f«te in the Cevennes. Governments rise and 
fall, hut there from the choir rises the everlasting address to the Throne : 

In Te, Domine, speraavle : nong congfongdarr in aeternoom ! ” and 
bhere* in the same two front rows of chairs before the altar sit the 
nuns of the hospital— as on a front Treasury Bench (if one may, 
vithont irreverence, use the simile), from which no fickleness of 
popular passion will ever dislodge them until they are raised to an 
Upper House, in which there will be moth or rust no more I Then 
the charming prayers of the congregation for the Church, for Prance, 
for the conversion of England, for the sick in the hospital ; and — oh ! 
BO touching and so French — for the intentions of a mother grdvcTiie'nt 
■soxwieusG pour son seul JUs, What a picture it conjures up of some 
black-eyed, brown-cheeked boy, lost in some den of London— -perhaps 
•a young anarchist, living as Vaillant lived, to die as Vaillant died 
and the lieavy-hearted mother imploring her brother and sister exiles 
to pray with her to Notre-Dame of her old Breton village to save him ! 
It was all as of old ; and as I went out into the night air, penetrated 
with the something divine that always perfumes the mind in such a 
place, it seemed strange not to find Leicester Square illuminated with 
a brightness beyond the brightness of all the electric lights of the 
Alhambra fapade. 

When I first found myself all alone in London, a timid boy, all 
but thirty golden years ago, I saw more of London in a Week than I 
;saw in the thirteen years of my parliamentary residence there. Tbat^ 
is* to say, the London of the country cousin — whom the OryslAl 
Palace daazles and the Beefeaters at the Tower bore not, and tq^^whem 
tbe climb into the black fogs around the dome of St. Peul’s is amopg 
the most exhilarating of life’s adventures, I was gli^ 
myself a good deal of the country cousin feeling in revisiting London, 
and to discover once more that the National Galleiy hiMi tr^asui^^ as 
glorious as its cupola is ugly, and that the Aibbeyhais mediaeval 
■corners more wonderful than aught the modeim 
of all the wealth of London, and that the ghosts of Dr. Johnson and 
-Goldsmith are still to be seen in and around Pump Court. It was 
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e^boB to c6mp»re my impressions of London as it lives and moyes 
to-day with my impressrons the first morning I set out f^m a little 
hotel in Essex Street, which has long sinoe disappeared, to a famon^ 
optical snrgeon in Harley Street, who is long since dead, through^ 
tangle of Soho streets whidi were long ago carved np into avent/^f 
violently red brick magnificence. If 1 were asked to say the 
old and the new cities strike a stranger, I shonld say that L^don is, 
in the langimge of Sam Weller, ^^wisibly swelling’'— ^sv^ing not 
merely in the miles over which it is sbretching its prodigio^ arms and 
legs into the ^elds, bat in the wealth, health, and energy with which 
it supports its mighty carcase. 1 never saw London in such mbnstrons 
health. The carriages were more nnmeroas and more splendid than 
ever ; there were fewer of the wan-faced men who sit on the Park 
seats as long as the policemen would let them, and turn the pleasure 
gardens of the County Council into such ghastly sarcasms ; the hideous 
struggle for life in the streets, with the policeman standing solemnly 
in the centre of it all to see that too many bones were not broken, 
^was never so fierce or, in spite of wood pavement and asphalte, and 
the opinion of M. Alphonse Daudet, so deafening ; the well-dressed 
throngs glittering, eddying, and swelling around the theatres, the 
jewel shops, the restaurants never so filled with the sublime self-con- 
fidence of Britons who had got the men, and got the ships, and got 
the money too. No suggestion of a Jin de sUde here ; none of the sickly 
nonsense about Tout lasse, to%U cam, tout passe but more than ever the 
burly British energy and appetite, seeking what it may devour. 
London streets looked as thriving as if they had just bolted the 
tremendous Budget surplus that was flowing over from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s coffers, and were, in the picturesque American 
phrase, feeling good.” The evening newspaper boys flying through 
the streets screaming the winners,” know their public. Nothing 
wins like “ the winners ”~^not at the City and Suburban alone, but 
wherever Anglo-Saxon men hustle for sacoess, and push the weakest 
to the wall. 1 have myself an old-fashioned weakness for people who 
can still find something to say for “ the losers.” There, at all events, 
was the modern Babylon in all its pride of life, and with its full 
share, too, of the modern Babylon’s unconquerable self-righteousneBS 
— ^witb the electric lamp of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s “ Sign of the Cross ” 
at the Lyric Theatre streaming down upon all the wicked Comus rout 
of Piccadilly Circus, like the eye of some ancient Puritan caught in 
one of the unholy orgies of the Bestoration. It was all very great, 
greater, perhaps, than anything the world has ever yet seen, in its 
triumphantly materialistic way. Is it too shocking to confess that, 
in spite of it all— may be because of it all ? — my enthuaiaam for the 
Enston railway platform remained— fresher than ever ? 

WiLLtAM O'Bbien. 



ART AND LIFE. 


• II. 

I AM desirous of beginning this second chapter, in which I propose 
to show how a genuine aesthetic development tends to render the 
individual more useful, or at least less harmful, to his fellow- men> — I 
am also desirous of beginning this chapter also with a symbol, such as 
may sum up my meaning, and point it out in the process of my 
expounding it. The symbol is contained in the saying of the Abbot 
Joachim of Flora, one of the great precursors of St. Francis, to wit : 

He that is a true monk considers nothing as belonging to him 
except a lyre — ivUiil re^futU esse mum nisi citJiaram'* Yes ; nothing 
except a lyre. 

But that lyre, our only real possession, is our sovl. It must be 
shaped, and strung, and carefully kept in tune, no easy matter in sur- 
roundings little suited to delicate instruments and delicate music. 
Possessing it, we possess, in the only true sense of possession, the 
whole world. For going along our way, whether rough or even, 
there are formed within us, singing the beauty and wonder of the 
world, mysterious sequences and haimonies of notes, new every time, 
answering to the primmval everlasting affinities between ourselves 
and all tlAngs; our souls becoming musical under the touch of the 
universe. 

Let us bear this in mind, this symbol of the lyre which Abbot 
Joachim allowed as sole property to the man of spiritual life ; and 
let us remember that, as I tried to show in my previous Copter, the 
true lover of the Beautiful, active, self-restrained, and indl&rent to 
lower pleasures and interests, is your man of true splrituid life in one 
sense. For the symbol of Abi^t Joachim^ lyre wiU make it easier 
to follow my meaning, and' easier to forestall it, wltile I try to con- 
vince you that art, and all aesthetic activity, is important as a type of 
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th6 bnly kind of pleasure wldcH reasonable beings should admit of, 
the kind of pleasure whjpli tends not to diminish by wastefulness and 
exclusive appropriation, but to increase by sympathy the possibly 
pleasures of other persons. A 

Now, it BO happens that many of the pleasures which w||^ilow 
ourselves — ^pleasures which all the world admits our right^o — are 
pleasures which waste weidth and time, make light of the Mvantage 
of oth^s, and light of the good of our souls. This fagp does not 
imply either ^iginal sinfulness or degeneracy— religious and scientific 
terms for the same thing — in poor mankind. It merely means that 
we are all of us as yet very undeveloped creatures ; the majority, 
moreover, less developed than the minority, and the bulk of each indi- 
vidual’s nature very much in the rear of his own aspirations and 
definitions. Mankind, in the process of adapting itself to external 
circumstances, has perforce evolved a certain amount of intellectual 
and moral quality ; but that intellectual and moral quality is, so far, 
merely a means for rendering material existence endurable ; it will 
have to become itself the origin and aim of what we must call a 
spiritual side of life. In the meanwhile, human beings do not get 
any large proportion of their enjoyment from what they admit to be 
their nobler side. 

Hence it is that even when you have got rid of the mere struggle 
for existence — fed, clothed, and housed your civilised savage, and 
secured food, clothes, and shelter for his brood, yon have by no means 
provided against his destructive, pain-giving activities. He has spare 
time and energy ; and these he will devote, ten to one, to recreations 
involving, at the best, the slaughter of harmless creatures ; at the 
worst, to the wasting of valuable substance, of what might be other 
people’s food ; or else to the hurting of other people’s feelings in 
various games of chance or skill, particularly in the great skilled game 
of brag called social life. 

Our gentlemanly ancestors, indeed, could not amuse themselves 
without emptying a certain number of bottles and passing some hoars 
under the table ; while our nimble-witted French neighl^urs, we are 
told, included in thmr expenditure on convivial amusements a enriona 
item called la casse^ to wit, the smashing of plates and glasses. The 
Bpaniards, on the 6ther hand, have ball»-fights, most shocking spec- 
tacles, as wo know, for we make it a point to witness them when we 
are over there. 

' Undoubtedly we have immensely improved on all this, but we are 
susceptible of a great deal of farther improvement. Most people are 
safe only when at work, and become mischievous when they begin to 
play. They do not know how to kill time (for that is the way in 
which we poor mortals regard Ufe) without incidentally killing some- 
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tfaxDg else : proximately theixaelFes/ Urds and beas^j asd tbeir 
neiirliboiirfi’ fifood' fame; more i«inotdy, bat as. sarely^ ilie 

S iescendants, and the possible mges of the working 
qnite marvellons how Httle aptness there is in the 
L being for taking pleasure either in what fdr^ 
hand, or in the nudcing of something wh^ had better 
biat can be enjoyed without diminishing the enjoyment 
ktnre, books, art^ thought, and the better qualities of 
rs. In fact, one reason why there is something so 
t in cricket and football and rowing iy;id riding and 
dancing, is ssrely that they furnish on the physical plane the counter-* 
part of what is so sadly lacking on the spiritual^amusements which 
do good to the individual and no harm to his fellows. Of course, in 
our state neither of original sinfulness nor of degeneracy, but of very 
imperfect development, it is still useless and absurd to tell people to 
make use of intellectual and moral resources which they have not yet 
got. It is as vain to preach to the majority of the well-to-do the 
duty of abstinence from wastefulness, rivalry, and ostentation as it is 
vain to preach to the majority of the badly^off abstinence from 
alcohol ; without such pleasures their life would be unendurably 
insipid. But inevitable as is such evil in the present, it inevitably 
brings its contingent of wretchedness ; and it is therefore the business 
of all such as could become the forerunners of a better state of things 
to refuse to follow the lead of their inferiors. Exactly because the 
majority is still so hopelessly wasteful and mischievous, does it behove 
the minority not merely to work to some profit, but to play without 
damage. To do this should become the mark of Nature’s aristocracy, 
a sign of liberality of spiritual birth and breeding, a question of 
Tidblesse oblige. 

And here comes in the immense importance of art — and by art 1 
mean aesthetic appreciation even more than esthetic creation ; I mean 
the extracting and combining of beauty in the mind of the obscure 
layman quite as much as the embodiment of such extracted and com- 
bined beauty in the visible or audible work of the great artist— and 
here comes in the immense importance of art as a type of ]^eaBar6. 
For experiraee of true eesthetic activity must teach us, in proportion 
dh it is genuine and ample, that the enjoyment of the Beautitul is 
not merely independent of^ but actually incompatible with, that ten- 
dency td buy our satisfaeticm at the expense of others which remaiiu 
more or less in all of us as a survival from savagery. The reasons 
why this mischievous tendency is combated by true ms^iericism 
are both negative and positive, and may be roughly divided into 
three headings. Only one of them is generally admiti^ to exist, and 
of it, thereforej 1 shall iqpeak very briefly : 1 mean the fact that 
the enjoyment of beautiful things is originally and intrinsically one 
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o£41iQ8e wbicli are heightened hy sharing; we know it issrinerivelj 
^ when, as children, we drag our comrades and elders to the window 
when a regiment passes or a oircns parades by ; we learxf'it more an^ 
more as we advance in life, and find that we mnst get other people tr 
see the pictures, to hear the music, to read the books whicj^e 
admire. It is a case of what psychologists call the contM^k of 
emotion, by which the feeling of one individual is BtreDgy|ihed 
the expression of similar feeling in his neighbour, and is ^plicable, 
most likely, by the fact that the greatest effort is always /equired to 
overcome orjjginsl inertness, and that two efforts, like^two horses 
starting a carriage instead of one, combined give more than the value 
of each taken separately. The fact is so obvious that we need not 
discuss it any farther, bat merely hold it over to add, at last, to the 
result of the two other reasons, negative and positive, which tend to 
make msthetic enjoyment the type of nnselfish, nay, even of altruistic 
pleasure. 

The first of these reasons, the negative one, is that aesthetic pleasure 
is not in the least dependent upon the fact of personal ownership, and 
that it therefore affords an opportunity of leaving inactive, of condemn- 
ing to atrophy by inactivity, the passion for exclusive possession, for 
individual advantage, which is at the bottom of all bad luxury, of all 
ostentation, and of nearly all rapacity. And here I would beg my 
reader to call to mind that curious saying of Abbot Joachim's, and to 
consider that I wish to prove that, like his true monk, the true 
sesthete, who nowadays loves and praises mreation much as the true 
monk did in former centuries, can really possess as sole personal 
possession only a musical instrument — ^to wit, his own well-struDg and 
resonant soul. And now, as to luxury, by which I mean the possession 
of such things as minister only to weakness and vanity, the possession 
of such things as we cannot reasonably hope that all men may some 
day equally possess. 

When we are young — and most of us remain mere withered 
children, never attaining maturity in snch matters — we are usually 
attracted Inxuiy and luxurious living. We are possessed by 
that youthful instinct of union, fusion, marriage, so to apeak, with 
what our soul desires ; we hanker after close contact and complete 
possession; and ere fancy, in our inexperience, that luxury, the 
aoonmulatiou of valuables, the appropriation of opportunities, the fact 
of rejecting from our life all that is not costly, Iwilliant, and dainty, 
implies snch fusion of our soul with beauty. 

But, as we reach xnatuiity, we discover that this is all delusion. 
We learn, from the experience of the oconaions when our souls have 
truly possessed the Beautifu], or been possessed by it, that if such 
union with the harmony of outer ^ings is rare, perhaps impossible, 
among sqxkalor and wearmess, it is dififienlt and onoinalons in the 
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«0adi!iioa wkioh we entitle laxnry. We learn tliat onr ae^imilatioi^ of 
beauty^ and that momentary renewal of our soul which it effects, 

S ^place in connection with our owfi oraership, but comes, 
by surprise, in presence of hills, streams,' memoriea of 
its* words, and strains of music, which are not, and cannot 
erty. The essential character of beauty is' its being, so 
relation between ourselves and certain objects. The emo- 
b we attach its name is produced, motived by something 
pictures, music, landeoape, or whatever it may bo; but 
resides in us, and it is the emotion, and not merely its 
object, whicb^we desire. Hence material possession has no sestbetic 
meaning. We possess a beautiful object with our soul ; the posses* 
sion thereof with our hands or our legal rights brings us no whit 
nearer the beauty. Ownership, in this sense, may empower us to 
smash the object and tbas cheat others of the possession of its beanty, 
but does not help m to possess that beanty. It is with beauty aa 
with that r-singer who answered Catherine II., “ Yonr Majesty’s 
policemen can make me scream^ bat they cannot make me siny ; ” and 
she might have added, for my parallel, “Your policemen, great 
htnpress, even could they make we sing, would not be able to make 
you hear.” 

Hence all strong msthetic feeling will always prefer ownership of 
ihe mental image to ownership of the tangible object; and any desire 
for material appropriation or exclusive enjoyment will be merely so 
much weakening and adulteration of the aesthetic sentiment. Since the 
mental image, the only thing aesthetioally possessed, is in no way 
diminished^ or damaged by sharing ; nay, by one of the most gracious 
coincidences between beauty and kindliness, the aesthetic emotion is 
even intensified ly the knowledge of its co-existence in others ; the 
delight in each person communicating itself, like a musical third, 
fifth, or octave, to the similar yet different delight in his neighbour, 
harmonic enriching harmonic by stimulating vibration. 

If, then, we wish to possess casts, copies, or photographs of certain 
• works of art, this is aesthetically considered exactly as we wish to 
have the ^eans — ^railway tickets, permiBsions for galleries, and so 
^forth — of seeing certain pictures or statues as ofteii as we wi^ For 
we feel that the images in our mind may require renewing, or that, in 
<combin8tbn with other more recently acquired images, they will, if 
renewed, yield a new kind of delight. But this' is quite another 
matter from wishing to own the material object, the thing D?e: call 
work of art itself ^ forgettbg that it is a work of art only lor the soul 
capable of Instating it as such. 

Thus, £n every person who truly cares for beauty, there is a neces* 
aary tendency to replace the legal illBSory act of owning by the ^ai 
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Gjixritittal act of appredation. Charles Lamb already expressed £h 
delij^tfally in tiie eceajr on the old manor-hoaBe ; compered with hi 
possession of its beandes, its walks, t^>eBtried wdls a^' family p03 
traits, nay, even of the ghosts of former proprietors, the ; 
the legal owner was iittm*ly nugatory, unreal : 


** Mine too, Blakesmoor, was thy noble Marble Hall, with its m< 
meats, and its twelve Caesars; ... . mine, too, thy lofty Justii 
its one chair of authority. ..... Mine, too — ^whose else ?— ^thy 
gaiden . • . . thy ampler pleasure-garden .... thy firry wild^ 

1 was the true descendant of those old W-— — ’s, and not the 
of that name, ^ho had fled the old waste places.*’ 



pave- 
, with 
ly fruit- 
s . . . . 
isent family 


How ofteh have not some of ns felt like that ; and how much might 
not those of us who never have, leam, conld they leam^ from those 
words of Elia ! 

1 have spoken of possession. But if we look closer 

at it we shall see that, save with regard to the things which are 
actually consumed, destroyed, disintegrated, changed to Bomething 
else in their enjoyment, the notion of ordinary possession is a mere 
ddnsion. It is obtainable only by a ecmstant otonsion of a mere 
idea, the idea of sdf and of such unsatisfactory ideas as one’s right, 
for instance, to exclude others. ’Tis like the tension of a muscle, 
the constant keeping the consciousness aware by repeating '' Mine — 
mine — mim and not theirs; not theirs^ but mine/* And this weari- 
some act of self-assertion leaves little power for appreciation, for the 
appreciation which others can have quite equally, and without which 
there is no reality at all in ownership. 

Hence, the deeper our enjoyment of beauty, the freer shall we 
become of the dreadful delusion of exclusive appropriation, despising 
such unreal possession in proportion as we have tasted the real one. 
We shall know the two kinds of ownership too well apart to let our- 
selves be cozened into cumbering our lives with material properties 
and tbeir responsibilities. We shall save up our vigour, not for 
obtmning and keeping (think of the tiiousand efiforts and cares of 
ownership, even the most negative} the things which yield happy 
impressioiis, but for receiving and stmring up and making capital of 
those impresdons. We shall seek to furnish our mind with beautiful 
thoughts, not our bouses with pretty things. 

1 hope ! have made it dear enough that asslihetie enjoyment is Imstile 
to the unkind and wasteful pleasures of selfish indulgence and selfish 
appropriation, beoanse the true possession of the beautiful things oi 
Haftaie, of art, and of Ihoiight is spiritual, and ndther damages, nor 
^mimdieB, nor hoards them, because the lovmr of the Beaudfnl seejcs 
for beautiful impresdons and remembrances, ij^h are T^ted in bia 
soul, and not in material oljectB. That is the' negative benefit of die* 
love of the Beautiful. Let us now proceed to the podtive and aodva 
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amiataiice which it ran when gennme abd ^ thoibiigiL-piMsedy to 
such thought as we give to the happiness andjd^ity DtifierB. 

L 1 have bIU that our pleasure in the Beantifnl » essentiallj a 

Inintnal phenomenon, one, I mean, which tidces place in our own 
BOT^^ons and emotions, altering the contents of our mind, while leaving 
the mlp^ul object itself intact and unaltered. This being the case, 
it is eara^ understand that our eeathetic pleasure will be complete 
and eztenwe in proportion to the amount of activity of our soul ; for, 
reihember,Vll pleasure is proportionate to activity, and, as I said 
in my first (mapter, great beauty does not merely taJce nsjaut we must 
give ourselvei' to it. Hence, an increase in the capacity for {esthetic 
pleasure will mean, cceteris pajnbttSf an increase in a portkm of our 
spiritual activity, a greater readiness to perceive small hints, to connect 
Afferent items, to reject the lesser good for the greater. Moreover, 
a great, perhaps the greater, part of our aesthetic pleasure is due, as 
1 also* told you before, to the storing of impressions in our mind, and 
to the combining of them there with other impressionB. Indeed, it 
is for this reason that I have made no diiferenoe, save in amount, 
between aesthetic creation, so called, and aesthetic appreciation, insist^ 
ing, on the contrary, that the artistic layman creates, produces some* 
thing new and personal, only in a less degree than the professed 
artist. For the aesthetic life does not consist merely in the perception 
of the beautiful object, not merely in the emotion of that spiritual 
contact between the work of art or of Nature and the soul of the 
appreciator : it is continued in the emotions and images and thoughts 
which are awakened by that perception; and the aesthetic life is life, 
is something continuous and organic, just because new forms, however 
obscure and evanescent, are continually born, in their turn continually 
to give birth, of that marriage between the beautiful thing outside 
and the beautiful soul within. Hence, the fall EBsthetic life consists 
in the creating and extending of ever new harmonies in the mind of 
the unconscious artist who merely enjoys, as a result of the creating 
and extending of new harmonies, not merely in the invisible mind, 
but in the visible work, of the conscious artist who creates. This 
• being the case, the true assthete is for ever seeking to reduce his 
impresBlons* and thoughts to harmony, and for ever, accordingly, 
bding pleased with some of them, and disgusted with others. 

The desire for beauty and harmony, in proportion as it becomes 
active aUd sensitive, explores into every detail, establishes comp&vi* 
sons between everything, judges, approves, and disapproves, and makes 
terrible and wholesome havoc not merely in our Barrenudu|(j|^^^^|^^^ 
our habits and in our lives, jknd very soon the m 
Bou^thing i^ly beoozu^ enough to outweigh ihe aotiiid^ of 

soiiething beautiful. ® was told last winter at San Bew that the 
scent of the Parma violet can be distilled only by the oil of the 
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Sbir«r bdng pstaaod throngli a of pork &t ; aod 1 OQ&fm thnfi 
mode that rev^tion violet essence has lost muGh of the cbarm it 
possessed for my mind: the thought of the suet conntAhalanoed the( 
xealily of the pwfume. 

Now this^ violet essence thus obtained is symbolic of 
apparently refined enjoyments of our life. We shall 1^". that 
luxmy and pomp, delightful sometimes in themselves, a^distilled 
through a layer of coarse and repulsive labour; and the^^ought of 
the pork suet will spoil Ihe smell of the violets. For thaenore dishes 
we have fbr^dhmer, the greater number of cooking-pots^ill have to 
be cleaned ; the more carriages and horses we use, the more washing 
and grooming will result ; the more <»owded onr rooms with furniture 
and nicknac^s, the more dust will have to be removed ; the more 
numerous and delicate our clothes, the more brushing and folding 
there will be; and the more purely ornamental onr own existence, 
the less ornamental will be that of others. There is a pe^iisde of 
Pascal’s to the effect that a fop carries on his person the evidence 
of the existence of so many people devoted to his service. This 
thought is doubtless delightful to a fop ; but it is not pleasant to an 
aesthete : for vanity takes pleasure in lack of harmony between one- 
self and one^s neighbour, while aesthetic feeling takes pleasure only 
in harmonious relations. Now the thought of the servile lives 
devoted to make our life more beautiful counterbalances the pleasure 
of the beauty ; 'ds the eternal question of the violet essence and 
the pork suet. But the habit of beauty, the msthotic sense, becomes, 
as I said, more and more sensitive and vivacious ; and the more wide 
awake it becomes, the more difficult it is to seclude it from the know- 
ledge of every sort of detail, to prevent its noticing the ugly side, the 
ugly lining of certain pretty things. ’Tis a but weak and sleepy kind of 
sadheticism which ** blinks and shots its apprehension up ” at your bid- 
ding, which looks another way discreetly, and discreetly refrains from 
all comparisons. The real sesthetic activity is an activity ; it is one of 
the strongest and most imperious powers of human nature, it does 
not take orders, it only gives them. It is, when full grown, a kind 
of oonsdenoe of beaut^ul and ugly, analogous to the other conscience • 
of right and wrong, and it is equally difficult to silence. If you can 
silence your msthetic faculty and bid it be satisfied with the lesser 
beauty, the lesser harmony, instead of the greater, be sore that it is 
a very rudimentary kind of instinct, and that you are no more 
thorotighly sssthe^c than yon could be thoroughly moral, if yon 
could mnjke your sense of right and wrong be blind and dumb at 
your convenience. the more lesthetic we become, the less we 

shall tolerate sudi modes of living as involv^dull and dirty woi^ for 
others, as involve the exclusion of others fim the sort of life 
we eoQiuider esstfaetically tolerable. We shall require such houses aud 
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snoh liabits as can be seen^ and, what is inevitlible in all essthetical 
k development^as can also be thought of ^ in all j^eir detiulB ; we shall 
Ik^nire a homogeneons impression of decoram and dtness the 
nbes of others as well as from oar own, from what we actually see 
an^^m what we merely know ; for the impeiioas deman4 for b^oty, 
for will be applied no longer to onr mere, material pro- 

perties, to that other possession which is always with tis and con 
never be^ken from us, the images and feelings within our soul. 
Kow, that^her human beings should be drudging sordidly in order 
that we may be idle and showy is a thought, a vision^ an emotion 
which does not get on in onr mind in company with the mght of 
sunset and sea, the taste of mountain air and woodland freshness, the 
faces and forms of Florentine saints and antique gods, the serene 
poignancy of grand phrases of music. 

This feeling is increasing daily. Oar deepest msthetic emotions 
are, we are beginning to recognise, connected with things which we 
do not, cannot, possess in the vulgar sense. Nay, these deepest 
aesthetic emotions depend, to an appreciable degree, on the very know- 
ledge that these things are either not such as money can purchase, or 
that they are within the purchasing power of all. The sense of being 
shareable by others, of being even shareable, so to speak, by other 
kinds of utility, adds a very keen attraction to all beautiful things 
and beautiful actions, and, of course, vice 'mrad. And things which 
are beautiful, but connected witii luxury and exclusive possession, 
come to affect one as, so to speak, lacking harinonics, lacking those 
additional vibrations of pleasnre which enrich impressions of beanty 
by impressions of utility and kindliness. 

Thus, after enjoying the extraordinarily lovely tints — oleander pink, 
cinder grey, and most delicate citron — of the plaster which covers the 
commonest cottages, the humblest chapels, all round Genoa, there is 
something short and acid in the pleasure one derives from equally 
charming colours in expensive dresses; similarly, in Italy, much 
of the charm of marble, of the sea-cave shimmer, of certain palace- 
yards and churches, is due to the knowledge that this lovely, noble 
' substance is easy to cut and quarri^ in vast quantities hard by ; no 
wretched rarity like sapphires and rabies, which diminish by tbe 
worth of a family’s yearly keep if only the cutter cuts one hair- 
breadth wrong ! 

Again, is it not one reason why antique sculpture awakens state 
of mind where stoicism, humanuess, simplicity, seem nearer poasibtlitieB 
— ^is it not one reason that it ^ows us the creature in ita nakedness, 
in sudi beanty and dignity as it can get through the d£ God 
only ? There is no n^ among tke gods for garmente fi^ 
Samarkand, for forthini^les of brocade and veik of lace like 

^ose of tbe wooden Madonnas of Spanish churches ; no nded for Ike 
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TttflSieB and plcqnes of Pasears young beau, allowing thereby the 
namber of his valets. , The same holds good of trees, ^ater, moon-* 
tains, and their representation in poetxy and painting; their digni^ 
takes no account of poverty or riches. Even the lilies of the 
please us, not because they toil not neither do they spin, bnt l^N^se 
they do not require, while Solomon does, that other folk sh^j^id toil 
and spin to make them glorious. yf 

Again, do we not prefer the books which deal with harAs simpler 
than our own ? Do we not love the Odyssey partly^ because of 
OalyxMse westing in her cave, and Nausioaa washing the clothes with 
her maidenB ? Is it not an additional touch of divinity that Chris* 
tianity t^nld have arisen among peasants and handicraftsmen ? 

Nay more, do we not love certain objects largely because they are 
useful — boats, nets, farm carts, ploughs — discovering therein a grace 
which actually exists, but which might else have remained unsus- 
pected ? And do we not feel in ourselves a certain lack of significance 
and harmony, of fulness of mstfaetic quality, when we pass in our 
idleness among people working in the fields, masons building, or 
fishermen cleaning their boats and nets ? Is there not in this case a 
tare, a diminution of msthetic value to our detriment, due to the 
sense of our futility, an increase of msthetic value to their account 
due to what beauty there is about them being connected with ordi- 
nary and nsefal things ? 

And in this manner does not our msthetic instinct strain vaguely 
after a double change : not merely giving afiluence and leisure to 
others, but giving simplicity and utility to ourselves ? 

And, even apart from this, does not all true mstheticism tend to 
diminish labour while increasing enjoyment, because it makes the 
already existing more sufficient, because it furthers the joys of the 
spirit, which multiply by sharing, as distinguished from the pleasures 
of vnnity and greediueas, which only diminish ? 

One may at first feel inclined to pooh-pooh the notion that mere 
aestheticism can help to bring about a better distribution of the 
world’s riches ; and reasonably object that we do not feed people on 
images and impressions which multiply by sharing ; they live on bread, 
and not on the idea of bread. 

But after all, the amount of material bread — even if we extend 
the word to eveiything which is consumed for bodily necessity and 
comfort — which any individual can consume is really very small ; 
the bad dirtribution, the shocking waste of this material bread arises 
from its being, so to speak, used symbolically, used as spiritual bread, 
as r^resenting those ideas for which men hunger: superiority over 
other folk, power of having dependants, social position, ownerslrip, 
and privilege of all kinds? For what are the bulk of worldly 
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pOBsessiona to their owners : honBefi, parks, plate, joweUy. sopexflnoQs 
^Ependitare of all kinds, and armies and navies when we oome to 
t national waAefulness ? What are all these ilf-^distributed riohes save 
\ ideas futile and nngenerous, food for the soul, bnt food upon 
whjjjj^ the soul grows sick and corrupt? > * 

W^d it not therefore be nsefnl to reoigamse this diet of ideas— 
to reorganise that part of life which is independent of bodily sus- 
tenance am health, which lives on spiritual commodities— the part of 
life inclndSig ambition, ideal, sympathy, and all that I have called 
ideas ? Would it not be worth while to find such ideas^s idl people 
can live upon^withont diminishing each other’s shares, instead of the 
ideas which each must refuse to his neighbour, and about which, 
therefore, all of us are bound to fight like hungry animals ? Now, 
as I have tried to show, ideas of beauty are foremost among those 
which, like the miraculous loaves of the Apostles, feed thousands and 
leave liaBketfuls for next day. 

But such ideas, such impressions and preferences are, after all, one 
may again object, very rare — ^themselves an exotic, almost a luxury. 

Quite true. Indeed, I have already remarked that they are not 
to be expected either from the poor in material comfort, nor from 
the poor in soul, since both of these are condemned, the first by 
physical wretchedness, the second by spiritual inactivity, to fight 
only for larger shares of material bread ; with the difference that 
this material bread is eaten by the poor, and made into very ugly 
symbols of glory by the rich. But, among those of us who are 
neither hungry nor vacuous, there is not, generally speaking, much 
attempt to make the best of our spiritual privileges. We teach 
our children, as we were taught ourselves, to give importance only to 
the fact of privilege, expense, rareness, already necessarily obtruded 
far too much by our struggling, imperfect civilisation. We are angry 
with little boys and girls if they inquire too audibly whether certain 
people are rich or certain things cost much money, as little boys and 
girls are apt to do iu tbeir very far from innocence ; but we teach 
them by our example to think about such things every time we 
• stretch a point in order to a.ppear richer or smarter than we are ; 
while, on t& contrary, we rarely insist upon the intrinsic qualities for 
which things are really valuable, but for which no trouble or money 
would be spent on them, but for which the difikmlty of obtaining them 
would, ad in the case of Dr^. Johnson’s musical performance, become 
identical with impoBsibUityi I wonder bow many people ever point 
out to a child that the water in a tank may he end 

beautiful in its bejyls and sapphures and agates than all the contents 
of all the jewellers’ shops in Bond Street. Mcareover, we rarely 
struggle against the siAndards (ff f^i^^ habits and arrange- 

ments ; which standards, in many cases, are those of onr kdies ’-miadi 
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{ueS 3 batlerfi/ cnr tradesfolk, and in moat cases tiie standards of our less 
intelligent neigliboiirB. ^ Nay, more, we sometimes actually cnltiTatt 
in ourselves, we superfine and msthetic creatur^, a praerence foj 
such kinds of enjoyment as aremolusiye and costly; we allow o^- 
selves to be talked into the notion that solitary egoism, labrai^s 
self-assertion of ownership (as in the poor mad Ludwig of Bavjm) is 
a badge of intellectual distinction. We cherish a desire forjtbe new- 
fangled and fiur-fetched, the something no other has h« before ; 
little suspecting, or forgetting, that to extract more pl^snre, not 
less, to enjoy: the same things longer, and to be able to extract more 
enjoyment out of more things, is the sign of msthetio vigour. 

Still, on the whole, such as can care for beautiful things and 
beautiful thoughts are beginning to care for them more fully, and 
are growing, undoubtedly, in a certain moral sensitiveness which, as 
I have said, is coincident with msthetic development. This strikes 
me every time that I see or think about a certain priest’s house on a 
hillside by the Mediterranean — a little house built up against the 
village church, and painted and roofed, like the church, a most delicate 
grey, against which the yellow of the ’spaliered lemons sings out in 
exquisite intensity. Alongside, a wall with fiower-pots, and dainty 
mnsiin curtmns to the windows. Such a honse and the life possible 
in it are beginning, for many of us, to become the ideal, by whose 
side all luxury and worldly grandeur becomes insipid or vulgar. 
For such a house as this embodies the possibility of living with grace 
and decorum thrmffliout by dint of loving carefulness and self- 
restraining simplicity. 1 say with grace and decorum thromffmity 
because all things which might beget ugliness in the life of others, or 
ugliness in our own attitude towards (Others, would be eliminated, 
l^rown away like the fossil which Thoreau threw away because it 
collected dust. Moreover, such a life as this is sncdi as all may 
xuaeonably hope to have, may, in some more prosperous age, obtain ; 
since it involves no hoarding of advantage for self or excluding there- 
from of others. And such a life we ourselves may attain at least in the 
spirit, if we become strenuous and faithful lovers of the beautiful, 
msthetes who recognise that their greatest pleasure, their only true • 
possessions are in themselves ; knowing the supreme value of their 
own soul, even as was fiuushadowed hf ihe Abbot Joachim of Fbrh, 
when he said that the true monk can hold no prt^rty except his 
lyre, 

Vernon Lek, 



INCARNATION : A STUDY IN THE 
RELIGIONS OP THE WORLD. 


T he Incarnation idea is essentially that of the unseen nniYerse 
looking out upon us from the seen. The spiritual world puts 
in an appearance in the sensuous, and hence comes all the stir which 
the religions of the world have made. Religion is no other than man 
trying to get himself into harmony with iKrhat he has seen of the 
unseen universe, trying with more or less of success to make himself 
responsive to the clamant spiritual world. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
with his clear, perceiving mind, has said ; Unlike the ordinary 
consciousness, the religious consciousness is concerned with that which 
lies beyond the sphere of sense.’* But we see beyond the sphere of 
sense through the medium of sense, and incarnation is the agency 
between the sensible and supersensible spheres. The Incarnation is 
a showing and a lighting of the unseen. 

Now, the mediation, or incarnation, is first in the creation around 
us, and secondly, in ourselves as conscious beings, the most highly 
evolved and most meaningful part of nature. It concerns ns, there- 
fore, with some definiteness to know what nature is, what do we see 
in the seen, what have early poetry, and philosophy later, and science 
last of all, found in natnre ? These questions are vital to our study. 

' We look at a river in fiood or fall, and we are fixed to the bankB 
by various thoughts | we look at a glaoier^olad mountain, and we ere 
amazed ; we wonder at the display of colour in tha after-glow of the 
sunset; we are alarmed at the streamers of the aurora in w ^ 
sky ; we sit in a daisied meadow and observe the Orchid i the 
and the rabbit. Now, Professor Ciiftord, as a masM: Of {diysical 
science, would have said of the fiood and of the. dirouiii^ and the 
electric exhibition that it was mind stuff ’^ whidi h^^ our 
Darwin rose from his study of ordbiids to announce the discov^y that 
voL.uax. 3 I 
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Hur is a modified lily, and thidi It is pn^oandly modified to 

preve^ Bdfrfertilisation^ He saw in this most onrions of planta 
design and the principle of modification. Professor Hua^y, iQokbg 
at the battercop and butterfly, would have been saddened at the stoiy 
of the pain iii the ceaseless struggle by which species have acqm^ 
the forms they now possess, a sadness which was enough to ms^ a 
sensitive nature agnostic. Wordsworth would say that there was a 
presence in natnre which disturbed him, whose dwelling wa^the light 
of setting suns and the blue sky and the mind of man, a motion and 
a spirit whicl^ rolled through all things, and that therefore he was a 
lover of the meadow and the mountain. Plato would have said that 
he saw all butterflies in the original idea of them, and all buttercups 
in their archetypes, and that these ideas were eternal and divine. 
Kepler tells ns that when he discovered the laws of motion he caught 
hiiwlf reading some of the thoughts of Ood. 

Primitive man, in his simple intnitions, saw and felt what Plato, 
Wordsworth, Darwin, and Clifford had seen, each in his own depart- 
ment In him are rolled up the poet, the philosopher, the man of 
science, who in these later days have been evolved out of him, and he, 
tiie nnrefracted man, instantly became the theologian and worshipped 
God. He read the thoughts and emotions of the Infinite Power in 
the phases of nature and in the drama of his own life, and, startled by 
the apparition, he brought his sacrifice. He called them, very pro«r 
perly, gods and goddesses, for they were the ideas and emotions of 
God Himself, and what could he do bat see deity in them ? 

We have lost this primitiveness. We go to nature to find illustra- 
tions and analogies. We go to human history and register the 
motions on its surface, the froth of earthly motive and intrigue and 
pleasure, never coining near that border-laud where the fleeting of 
time passes into the abiding. Even analogies are only true when they 
have caught the divine ideas in nature. What we have to do is to go 
back to the primal, and see in nature the thoughts of the Infinite 
Mind and in human life the emotions of the Eternal Heart ; to find 
law, order, principle, beauty, peusiveness, sympathy. Not the analo- 
gies of them, but the things themselves ; not iUostrations of them^ 
but the realities themselves. What we have to study as* we look at 
the sky of space is a shower of divine thoughts which have been sovm 
in suns and stars. In the flood and the afterglow we have to see 
God thinking Himself into the creation ; looking at our own selves, we 
have to hear God present in consdougness, qwakiug aloud and maikiog 
the dnnna of history. And then we shall see God clothing the in- 
iriilblea of Himself in motion, molecule, and cell. 

2^e creation is the incamatimi of thonghte. The flood, the orchid* 
the json^ colour, the butterfly are the clothing of apine emotions. And 
we who summarise all idea and emptipu on toe iummits of creatima 
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#hich ahd^ies natnre nxiderlieB us. Irenmiv loiig ago snid lifo 
of man is tlie vision of God ” and Carlyle itas we are the great 

inscrutable mystery of God.” The immanence in nature comes cot 
in Incarnation. How the ideas of the Eternal got planted in the 
creation, how the emotions have become woven, into physics amd 
physiology ~^^e mode of the incarnation we shall not know. 1?he 
incarnation is not the darkness of k mystery, but the light of it* It 
is a publication of the secrets of the universe. It is a revelation and 
a manifestation. The ideal is in the real appealing to %s, the unseen 
in the seen looking ont upon ns, the Immanent in the Incarnate, in 
very various costumes. And there is a soul in the man who hnda. 
them. 

T}ie reb'gions of the world are the religions of the Incarnatioit. 
They may be roughly divided into two large groups, those which are 
ruled by the incarnation in nature and those which are ruled by the 
incarnation in man. A third group may be made of those reb'gions 
in which the two elements mingle in various proportions, without the 
decided prominence of the one or the other, but these details need not 
be intruded into our discnssion* 

We must expect to find the imperfect in every form and grade of 
it, for it is of the essence of human nature that we find the imperfect - 
where the perfect was intended, that we see the intention of the 
finished, but meet with the rough>hewn realities of the unfinished; 
And it is for this imperfect that the last Incarnation has inspired a. 
touching sympathy. Christmas Day comes to collect this sympathy 
into charity and benevolence, and to provoke a respect for the weak,, 
the ignorant, and the inferior of our kind. The Christian Church has- 
never lacked the missionm’y sympathy, but it does lack an intellectual 
sympathy with the imperfect conceptions and the rude worships of the^ 
lower races. 

Greek religion is a typical sample of the first group. Greek goda 
and goddesses were mainly law, order, and beauty perceived in the 
works of nature, made ideal, and traced to their source in the Absolute 
Qhe, the to iv koi ro ov. Greek deities were a pantheon of abBtsactionSi 
^l^is is the veijr account which Tacitus gives of the deities of <mr own 
Teutonic anceatoi# the Bhineland : They ^hsebrate wob^ and 
groves, and thev a|My the names of deities to the abstractkms 
they see in A mountain hae its lab^ wood 

and exciting it is the abode of the nereid, ihw; 

ilie sylph. Plato’s philosophy of id^ was ibund in this medium. 
His ideas are eternal, divine archetypes of the vMble' ^rbrld; ^ The 
deities divested of thmr materiid clothing aire iiMfv and become 4 
^ * '‘Germania «c.' 5.' ■ 
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matoriftl Iteip to Ciuistiamty in its ear^ 

IInI were of all cmankind a rational people; and we give a 

lalieiial bams to Greek modes of thought when we xekte weir dm^es 
to ^6 incamatioa principle. ‘ The creation is the creatiFe mind in* 
eamaling thought and emotion into physics and organisms. The 
aensihle world is a clothing of supersensible ideas. 

A ruder, and therefore loader, form of the ineamaticm idea is to 
be foond amoaig the primitive races inhabiting the Pacific islands. 
Ihr. Turner 1ms been a missionary in Samoa for forty years, and has 
seen Samoan fife evolve into the Christian life. He says that in these 
iriands every &mily had a household god« These household gods 
were supposed to appear in some visible incarnation ’'—one as an 
eel, another as an owl, and a third as an octopns. The village gods, 
like tboee of the household, appeared also in their partieolar incar- 
nations ” ; one assumed the form of a heron, and another that of the 
rainbow, and another as a riiooting star.* 

Into this group of religions excited by the incarnations in nature 
will fall the religion of the Aryans, before they divided east and west, 
as found in the Hig-Veda ; of the Western Aryans, represented by the 
Greeks and our own Teutonic ancestors, and of the Eastern Aryans 
srill represented by the Brahmans of Ipdia. Also the religions of the 
ancient Egyptians and of many North African raoee of onr day. The 
incarnation in these religions is of some particular thought or passion 
in the Eternal power, who was seen behind or within the phenomena 
of nature. The sense of onr relation to the eternal is keeping in 
the human faulty, and is stirred by the stimnlns of nature. It is an 
intuition, native to the mind, one of its inevitable categories, waked np 
in this medium, till it organises itself into an institution of worship. 

A principle of biological scieuce will now serve ns through the 
maae of religious ideas and institutions. Biology has impressed upon 
•OB the almost axiomatic canon that the key to functions and stmctoree 
in simple orgauisms will be found in the developed structures and 
^functions of higher lifo. A speck of jelly 48 sll that makes the in- 
Aistlnet body of the hydra ; a mass of pulp fmrty fi»et long makes the 
body of some jeUy-fishes. This pulp draws in at the approach of 
danger, and this is a nerve movement whidi oorre^Kmds to sight and 
hearing, when as yet there is no appearaBce of eye or ear. The 
lanoelet IS a litrie fish-like creature to be seen at low-water mark in 
the sand. It has a long rod vrith square briek-lfiEe structures on each 
aide along the centra line of its body, which is known as the noto- 
chord, or ehprd of the back. This strocture appears in the emlnyo 
4 if the vertebrates, and it is afterwards refdaoed by true vertetoe. 
The Isnoelet has an incipient backbone; that whi^ lay so lox^ 
hidden in tbe plasma of the invertebrates has made an appearance. 

* ^*Sanios a Hundred Tears Ago.'^ Bj Georgs TurCerill^D. 
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Oar greatfembiycdogisfe has raid, All the liiodeB of development 
found in the higher vertebrates are to be looked upon as the modifi^ 
cation of that of the Amphiozus.*’ 

Wordsworth is the poet of onr century who has taught ns what to 
look for in nature, and how to touch nature by the sympathy of our 
mind 'vrith the mind that is in her. His readings were obscnre to 
the lai^* generation because he took ns back to the more primitiire 
parts of us. It was in the society of the rude dalesmen of the Lake> 
country that he found this primitiveness. It is wlat shepherds^ 
cottagers, the village schoolmaster, the leechgatherer, the herdsmaB,., 
living in a single room, born among the Athol hills, in whom sensation, 
soul and form were melted into one, who, though he loved his Bibie, 
found hia faith in the mountains, who not merely believed, but mw 
— it is what such as these thought that be sings to ns. When we 
look closely into the pedigree of his message, we find that he has 
revived the relation to nature which lies at the root of primitive 
religions, and from which we have been removed a long way by 
larger relation, in which the lower was included and lost. 

Wordsworth felt a sense sublime of something deeply interfused fir 
the light of the setting sun, in the blue of the sky, and in the mind 
of man, and it was the soul of all his moral being. He saw that 
every fiower enjoyed the air it breathed, that St. Mary’s Loch was 
visibly delighted through her depths. The boulder stranded on a hilU 
top was a thing endued with sense; the stars had feelings which they/ 
sent down to ns ; the sunset was the apparition of a god ; there was> 
a spirit in the woods ; the cuckoo was no bird, but an invisible thing, 
a mystery ; the lark had a singing mind. Wordsworth’s mind is • 
cast into the Greek mould, and he shows us the genius of Greek 
religion. 

Wordsworth is sensitive to effects of mind in nature, and they are 
to him an angel, a presence, an interfasion. In Greece and m^em< 
Polynesia these effects are called gods and goddesses, but essentially' 
they are the same religious and philosophical conception. Wordsworth 
has given «s the key to the secret of deities and deifications which 
W^e impose as a mythology of illusion on primitive religion, nnable to 
enter into the thinkmp; of men whose mind is so diff^ntl^ahBnged 
from opr own. The meaning of primitive religions is found as we 
find the meaning of functions in lower life from the evolved forms. 
It takes a lengthened study of Wordsworth to make us obngeiilal with 
primitive modes of thoughti The primitiveness is in ns; but it has 
fallen into the lower stratum of intuitions. We think that We have 
broken with the past, but in Wordsworth we see haa 

produced the evolved backbone when it has beoonie €hiiBiaan.> 

The relations Of the incarnations in nature ro the Inottroation in 
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CiNwb u tlie rriatioo fi«rie8. ?3i6 pazt8 haTe 

ilim wliob* The idea^ dU^bated in the dond and i^e leaf j . the 
^wotioQS the daisy and tiie dbe^ are ga^ered up into a 

Personality, from whom they have originally come* There is a 
gloom and girief in the prinelpie of natural sdeoticm ; thmre is a 
tenderness and a beauty in the hues and lines of a bird’s feather, 
tlioi:^h adaptit^e ooloaiation has been acquired, in a great straggle ; 
Ibeie is msjosty in the magnitude of a mountain ; there are secrets 
in the woodkiid hannts of the squirrel and the woodpecker And all 
these are idea% and emotions of the Infinite Mind in shrines of incar- 
nation scattered over the earth. 

When the Greek became responsire to Christ, he called Him the 
Logos or Word, of whom the incamarions in nature are the logoi or 
wordSy which are ever speaking and anggesting to ns the Logos to 
come in the flesh. The Christ lay hidden in the incarnations, in the 
mistletoe and Yule log of our Teutonic ancestors, and the Oread and 
Dryad of the Greek. The Greek anGiem of Christmas Day has yet 
to be understood and chanted in our churches : 

** In the beginning was the Eternal Mind, and He was God. All 
things were born of Him ; in Him was the primal life. The Eternal 
Mind became flesh, and dwelt among fs, and we beheld His glory.” 

In the second group of religions, the incarnation in man is the 
worshipful element, and the pressure of it is more especially felt 
when death divests him of the flesh. The mystery of death meets 
love, and the divine immanence in man becomes awful in the Unknown 
with God. The friction flashes a light which iliuminates the Infinite 
of God, and men retain that light in the institution of religion. From 
deeip to deep we go in life, and in the abyss of death, our love wrapped 
by the earthly cloud, we meet with God, and go up with Him to the 
mountain of sacrifice. 

The Boman religion is an accessible specimen of this group. 
Roman deities were mainly human virtues and interests idealised and 
transferred to their high source in the Infinite Heart. Faithfulness 
wae Fides; field labour was Ops ; the opening of a shop pas Janus ; 
war is Bedlona ; home and hearth are Lares and Penates. Unlike 
the ab^lpcted Greiflc, the Roman was a practical, capable man, 
governing many and various nations by a sympathy udth human 
nature acquired by this perception of humtia worth. In his Emperor 
he tries to see collected all virtues, and he is Ceesar Divns. The 
Roman Pantheon waa mainly a picture-gallery of the essence of human 
quaSties^ excellences, sfiEairs, found in the Infinite God. 

In this gimp of the old Chaldean and most of 

the lUodem Mongifliaa reMgions, the religion of the Zulns in Africa 
and of some tribes iwpresei^ in Madagascar and Patagonia, They 



are well represeDted by the religion of China, where religioiis Berfioes 
parfcake largely of the charac^r of oommemoration of the dead. It 
is oommoai in the literatore of Comparative Beligion to ^peak of thie 
group of religions as the worship of ancestors and the propitiation of 
ghosts — phrases in which worship and propitiation arcT vague ideas 
and the word ghost simply discredits religion generally. Dr. Legge, 
the Professor of Chinese in Oxford, who has spent a long life as 
missionaiy in China, tells ns that the Chinese do not regard the 
ancestors as divine, *‘the name of God was not given to them, bnt 
hononr was done to them as ministers of God. * * 

The doctrine of immortality has one of its reasons in the human 
eensitiveness to the spirits of the dead. The sensibility enforces the 
doctrine, and religion has one of its larger tributaries in the truth of 
immortality. The primitive man, seeing by his unspoilt intuitions, 
has seen something beyond the seeming of death and has never 

been cheated by its look. When those who are dear to him die this 
untutored sensibility is roused and he feels the spirits of the dead 
near, which they really are, and commnnes with them, and in the 
roused sensibility a dialogue goes on, which is symbolised by meats 
offered to the spirit as once to the man at the family meal. The 
activity of this co-operation between the two worlds depends upon the 
degree of the sensibility, and what it is in its earliest forms may be 
seen from its development in the gifted Laureate of our race, recently 
gone from us. 

Perhaps one of the most pathetic and most spiritual products of 
poetic genius is the ** In Memoriam.” It is a cathedral built of exquisite 
marbles, quarried from every mine of thought, passion, imagLoation, 
from every vein of pain, joy, hope, doubt, in which you may hear a 
commemoration liturgy chanted to a music which ever haunts the 
ear. This literature was produced in the Valley of the Shadow, where 
we see our poet walking with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam, 
and he was seventeen years in the Valley. He tells ns that “ spirit 
may come to spirit,” “ my ghost may feel that thine is near,” that 
spirits may be seen by the memory and in the conscience. 

* They haunt the silence of the breast 

^ Imasinations calm and fair, 

The macoory like a cloudless air. 

The conscience as a seat at rest/’ V 

Tennyson reproduces the primitive sensibiUty to sinritii of the dead, 
purg^ of its childish simplicity, but shows the type. The poiifioa^ 
tion comes from the medinm which the depaiiied epiiit of has 

enppUed. In the Christian world we have loat tJiia eu memiica^o n 
with spiritB by onr huger oommunicm with Gbrist. Xh Alf^ moan* 
iaineering, as we ascend, the lower pyramids and doiSM wMeb ma^ 
. * ^ BeUgioa of Oblna,** p. 70« > 
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oiit fiky-line'and our guide disappear* are flattened down into unkeowDi 
yalleyB, But Tennysoz^ during these seventeen years f<pind himseli 
in communion with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam : 

*' So word bj word and Use bj line, 

* The dead man toaohed me from the past, > 

And all at once, it seemed at last 
The living son 1 was flaahed on mine.” 

We see the course of the religious sentiment excited by grief and 
love, fladung up into society with a disembodied s|urit and then 
settling intd communion with the departed spirit of Christ. The 
** In Memoriam was finished by the hymn addressed to Christ, 
which forms the prologue to the poem, ** Strong Son of God, Immortat 
Love."’ The elementary sensitiveness to spirits in tiie lower religions 
is here seen in the matured, refined, chastened communion with. 
Christ. Tennyson’s genius is cast into the Roman mould, and he has 
the Yiigilian seneitiveness to the universe of spirit. The divine 
immanence in man, glorified by death, gives character to this second 
class of religions. 

As we may expect, in this second group of religions, there is a 
pronounced assurance of immortality. The divine immanence having 
once appeared as personality cannot suffer an eclipse, and death only 
kindles new fires. Cicero, as a typical Roman, is quite sure of a life 
beyond for him, or, be says, he would have lost the motive for his 
activity. Plato, the typical Greek, is hesitating, bub assures himself, 
as in the Phaodo,” by a metapbysic which is within reach only of 
the Greek or German mind. 

In the lower races ruled by this type of the religions sentiment, 
immortality was made expressive by sacraments and expensive cus- 
toms, sometimes aesthetic, often barbarous, and even awful. A Kirghiss 
chief has his horse buried with him, a Bedouin his camel. A queen 
in Madagascar was buried with a box containing 11,000 dollars. The 
Eskimo has the custom of placing a dog’s head over the grave of a 
child as a guide to the land of spirits, a picturesque symbol of the 
unseen landscape seen in the medium of death and the inexperienced 
traveller therein. This vision of immortality has also l)eeo:^e an intoxi- * 
cation, with a hcaror in it for us. In a Polynesian island the grand- 
father has been killed to accompany a child ; in another, slaves are 
killed in the prospect of a death of a chief, that they may go before 
and prepare him a place. In Peru, the wives of a person of royal 
blood offered themselves to death in such numbers that a selection* 
had to be made. In Dahomey, wives have been known to kill each- 
other when a king dies, to join him on the other side. We see here 
the &natical diminishing of the sensible world in the certainty of the 
eapeceensible, as it becomes visible in the competition of this life with 
the Ulb to be. 
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The incarnation in Christ stands ^ the same relation tp the seoond 
type of yonthfnl religions as to the first. It is the passage of the 
parts into tAe whole. The immanence disceroed is a strand of feelbg 
perceived in one man, a power of facnlty in another, a beanty of virtue 
in a third. No man has a rounded completeness ; even his one excel- 
lence appears with serioos imperfections, though it stands out. In 
Chnst the fragments are collected into one Person ; this one humhn 
personality has all the excellences in harmonious proportion. A divine 
personality has been grafted into a human personality. We do not 
know what personality is, but it is the highest and thp al^ss in us, 
and we afi^rm it of God. We do not see in Christ a great idea or a 
great emotion of God incarnated. We see the personality of God 
incarnated. The mingling of the divine personality with the human 
has given us a universal man, not of one nation, but of all nations, 
the Original of manhood. 

This remarkable fact remains about the Christian incarnation, that 
it was received by the two races for whom the older religions had done 
their best, and which then stood exhausted, waiting for a future. The 
Greek, the developed type of the first class, and the Boman, the deve- 
loped type of the second class, were both sick and despairing when 
the message of the Christian incarnation came to them and changed 
the classical into the Christian world. The same movement is going 
on before onr eyes when primitive races receive the last incarnation. 
The Fiji islands and Samoa are Christianised ; and, not to go farther, 
Mr. H. M. Stanley has recently said : When I was at Lake Victoria, 
eighteen years ago, there was not a missionary there ; now there are 
'i0,000 Christians and 200 churches. The natives are enthusiastic 
converts, and would spend their last penny to acquire a Bible.’’ And 
there is no violence or suddenness in these hnman movements. It is 
the law of evolution at work, the natural passage of the lower incar- 
nations into the higher, a movement native to the mind, along the 
line of the basal intuitions. 

At this point we bring into perspective the Hebrew type of religion, 
which stands supreme among the old religions, a mountain range 
towering above the plains, but with relations to the low countiry. It 
has emerged out of the old religions and shows reversions throughout 
its eventful history to both the classes above described. Its distinc- 
tive chkraoter is in the hold which the kernel of the nation had of 
the unity of the Godhead, and the persistence with ??hicih it sustained 
communications with the Btemal without the sensnous medium of 
nature or the semisensuous medium of departed spirits. When we 
say this we give it a unique character. The small kernel of the 
nation was large enough and ^rong enough tP be infiuential, and to 
create an atmosphere for centuries within narrow bordm* of Palasr* 
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and; after the dispersiaD, over the Greek atui Roman Empires. 
Jdl the lapsee into the Ipwer types from which it emeiged| which were 
eeiibas, left the kernel nntondi^. 

Certainly the. most decisive epoch in oar world's history was the 
migrataon of .Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees as from an ungenial 
eHmate, as the Pnritans fled from England to lay the foundationB of 
the American world. The religion of Chaldma was scoisitive to spirits. 
Professor Sayce tells ns that the Ghaldaean spirits were spirits not of 
depmrted men, bnt of nature. If by spirits of nature is meant 
abstracrions of. law, order, and beanty, we ought not to use riie word 
spirits, whu& must be oonflned to the spirits of the deceased. But 
the declmislons of Abndiamism show traces of both types of religions, 
and farther research will perhaps show riiat the Chaldman species of 
religion was in part inspired by the incarnation in nature, and in 
part by the incarnation in man. Aaron made a calf in the desert 
to satisfy the Hebrew religious feeling. Jeroboam carried the half 
of Israel with him and made groves and gods and molten images. 
In the days of Sanl commerce with familiar spirits was widespread, 
and in this we see the medium of spirits appearing, probably now as 
an impoetnre. 

It is the glory of Abraham that he ^tripped himself clean of both 
the mediums of nature and of spirits in his communion with the 
Eternal. He went direct into the invisible sanctuary. The spiritual 
genius of the man perceived that this simple communion could be 
transmitted the law of inheritance. Throughout its history the 
strength of Hebraism lay in the directness of its spiritual communi- 
cations and the clearness with which it perceived moral duties in this 
clean medium. The communion of Moses with Jehovah, the Eternal, 
supplied him witli the diamond-cut summary of the moral law preserved 
to this day io the Ten Commandments. Righteonsness was the ideal 
of the Hebrew ; obedience his endeavour. Israel bad the genius to 
see that this specialised spirituality, without the common media used 
by othor nations, and a specialised morality were mutually dependent. 
By a porennial struggle and in much weakness the dependence was 
presOTVed and the victory handed over to the Christian sncpession, in 
which it found a new home. 

The weakness of Hebraunn lay in its inevitable situation, in the 
cbildbood. of the world in which its lot was cast. Its weakness 
mainly consisted in the defences by which it guarded its strength. 
It protected itself against the intrusicni of the medium of nature by 
ad<^ng a medium of ritea and rituals, which became a snare, whidi 
took Ike place of righteonsness, and against which the prophets 
midiiiBined a long protest. By the absence of immortality from its 
faith, itself against the mediation of sjnrits, and the latm* 

psali^sii imd pro|hets intiodiioed it to aastun ita misrion. 
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' rBtit both by its Btrength itnd it# weaknBBB Bebmi^ held tht 
futm. It WHS iastinot with a great hope, which baraed brightm 
in darkest Says, a hope which proved to & of no nsto to it, bat 
of great use for the world. Abraham moved westward ; *and tihe look 
of his race is ever westward. In the word Elohim, g^s, lay 0reek 
idealism, which in Alexandria found its inmost idea in the doc^sinA 
of the Logos. In snch phrases as were applied to hnman grealneBfr-*^^ 
Ye are gods,” “ Jehovah the Great King above all gods’^-^we have 
the Boman ideal of human nature. Christianity, the trne heir of 
Hebraism, has served itself heir to Greece and Borne. ^The genuine 
religions of the world link themselves on. to Hebraism, and Hebraism 
links itself to Christianity. Thongh Etebraism had discarded the 
incarnation in nature and in man as a medinm of communion with 
the Invisible, the hope of the race lay in a birth and in an incarna- 
tion, and the utterances of her seers with regard to the Person to be 
bom/ have been appropriated by the Christian sacoessors of the 
prophets and applied to Christ. Of old the anthem of Christmas, 
taken from the Hebrew hope, has been ; 

Behold a virgin shall conceive 
And bear a Son ; 

They shall call His name BmanaeL 

** Unto us a child is bom, unto ns a Son is given, 

And the government shall be upon His shonlder, 

And His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 

The Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace,’* 


In the Incarnation as an immanence and as a revelation we have 
stood in the outer coarts of religion. We enter now into the inner 
sanctuary, there to find that the secret of religion is the Incarnation 
as a medium of communication between the sensible and the super- 
sensible worlds, between God and man. 

One of the essential conditions by which an organism lives is 
environment. Environment is of two kinds, the local and imperial. 
The seed first communicates with the local medium of soil and water, 
and then, ^ its life cycle begins, the plumule or embryo shoot opens 
correspondence with the imperial medium of the sun and takes on its 
leaf and chlorophyll, which establishes the higher relation* The 
plasma of life is quiescent till it is stimnlated by an environment, and 
it dies away if it does not find the right stimulus witliui a oertiun 
time. The administration of mind is on a parallel linew Hatnre and 
man and death beset the mind and make the local environment. The 
worshipful thought stirred in this lower medium carries us into com- 
municm with the infinite and eternal Power who is ; iibe imperial 
medium. In this correspondence we have the heart of religion. 

The oommuaioation of primitive man with nature k ao aiAivA 
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ite moanialiioQS are pictured as deities, and with the spirits of €ke 
dead so re^ that learned students ha7e confounded ^t with the 
worship of Q^. We haye lost this lower society by imperialvooni'* 
munications, and we are in the habit of speaking of it as magics 
witdboraft, necromancy, mistaking the later pretensions for giun for 
the reality. There had been no imitation of gold if gold had not a 
real value. The genuineness of this' oommunipatioa has been affirmed 
by Wordsworth and Tennyson, in whom our race and our Christianity 
have flowered with rare thought and passion. Wordsworth has lived 
on such terips with nature that one impnlse from a vernal wood has 
taught him more than all the sages. Tennyson has lived on such 
terms with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam that he feels him e 
spirit diffiised around him, though mixed with God and nature, and 
his songs as pleasing to his Arthur. All men of the finer fibre, in 
rare moments, have known passages between them and nature in 
which they have felt that they were in contact with something more 
than it, which was within it, and which is the divine immanence 
in it. 

In the religion of the unevolved races, the imperial intercourse is 
never absent. Ilesearch has discovered that every race has found 
the supreme simplicity of the Godhead. Ahnra Mazda is the ex* 
pression for the Supreme Being among the ancient Persians, and it 
means I Am who I Am. He Who is above all gods is the Only God 
is the expression for the Eternal in the Vedic hymns. The ancient 
Egyptians called the great Supreme, the One of One, intensifying 
their sense of the unity. In the religions of China and Japan and 
the Mongolian races generally we have the august name of Tio and 
Tien, which mean the same as Jehovah. In Samoa the name for 
Jehovah is the absolute One, and among the Tongans, another Poly* 
nesian race, the name is the etemid One. The Red-skin Indians of 
America, from Canada to Mexico, have the name Michabo for the 
Supreme, which means the great Spirit. The Zulus have the name 
Umkulumkalu, the great Fatherly Spirit. But communion with the 
One only God was an arduous thing for the ordinary man. His- 
highest name was a metaphysic. In varying shades of ^meaning it 
was the same-*-^! Am that I Am. 

The unincarnate God is everywhere revealed to the human faculty^ 
Modem research breaks down tbe common distinction of religions 
into monotheistic and polytheistic. This classification has no basis in 
fact ; the mind sways from communion with the supreme unincarnate 
One to the many incarnations of His immanence in nature and in man,, 
at one tame in converse with the local and at another with the imperii^ 
environment. PliMo tells us how this is done : I am a great lover 

Hiese processes of dlvimon and generalisation ; they help me to speak 
aud io think. And if 1 find any man who is able to see a One andl 
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Many ia xubfcare^Mm I follow and walk in hw steps as if ke wero a god:** 
To sostBin oomspond^ce with the nninoamat^TJnity has berai a strain 
on the human powers, and a struggle seen even in our Bniopean atnio* 
sphere. But still, communication is the heart of religion, and l^nse 
the word communication of design to release the idea of . oommaxnon 
from religions phnudness. 

Now communication with the incarnate Christ, removed from the 
range of sense, is the open secret and everyday wonder of ^e order 
of life known as Christian, And here the advance made must be 
specially observed. The striking phenomenon in the Christian life is 
that this cori^pondenoe is direct and immediate, without a medium 
of sense. The lower incamationa in the natural world are superseded 
and the stride is immense. 

This communication is one of the supreme &cts of our world* 
ruling great crises, creating the fiimiliar atmosphere of onr civilisation. 
It is writ large in literature, in life, in inatitution, and yet there is 
not a chapter upon it by Gibbon, by Carlyle, by Froude. It is remark- 
able that Gibbon should have found many reasons why Christiiiihity 
succeeded in the Roman Empire, that Froude should have written with 
so mnch of genuine sympathy with the Reformation and the reforming 
Calvinists, that Carlyle should ^ve discovered a hero in Cromwell ; 
and yet they had not discovered that the inner heart of this heroism 
and of these masterful revolutions is the rise of a capacity in the 
human faculty for communicating with the personality of Christ in 
the nnseen world which besets us. Froude even stands helplesslfy by 
unable to see the cause. He says : “ Whatever was the cause they, 

the Calvinists, were the only fighting Protestants In England, 

Scotland, France, and Holland they, and only they, did the work, 
^d but for them the Reformation would have been crudied.'’ What- 
ever was the cause — why, in every parish all over Europe the cream 
of its teeming millions meet every Sunday to give social expression 
to, this cause. On Christmas Day they recall themselves to this 
cause. The hymns and psaligii of the Church are the poetry ; the 
prayers are the prose ; the sacraments are the symbols of this oom- 
munication. To write of the Christian centuries without a chapter 
which will explain this central moral force is to write of the revolution 
of the earth without the sun. The force which lay in refmiaiag 
Calvinists came from their correspondence with the departed spirit 
of Chriri). The Puritans who saved England from reverting to 
medisevaiism, the Covenanters who saved Scotland from the same 
doom, were the saocesaors of ^e reforming Calvinkts. They also 
got their fibre by communications with Christ, and they struggled to 
preserve this holy society undarkmied and unweakened by inters 
vening sacraments, ssints, and priests which were being Ibiced 
them, and prevailed. 
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* wonliip of is amwi&g ph^raenon of tho t^era 
o^ix mb as o! impressivenesL except onr 
familiarity with it.' ^11 that is dbtbctitd of this 
in that the hnmah mind has |^iie directly into the inVi^ble 
worlds and found Gbrifit there/ and brought to Him the burden of its 
sin and gloom and the beauty of its hope and aspiring. The calcify 
for this commUnicsrion and the fact of it are the ground and reason 
for Chrisiian%. presence of the nnseen Ohiist in the hnthaa 
oonseiotnieaB i& ^e secret of Christ. He said^ before He took His 
place in the <nnseen country: will not leave you alone; 1 will 

come to you ; he that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me sliall be loved of my^ 
Father, and 1 will love him and manifest myself to him ; ye have 
heard how I said unto you, I go away and come agrin unto yon. A 
little while and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
rindl see me, because I go to the Father. Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.** The Christian sacrament does not 
recall the memory of the dead Jesus, but calls for an access to the 
living Jesus to revive the mysticism of His presence. Life has a 
sympathy with summer, and it is in the summer of Christ’s presence 
in heaven and in the sympathy of the, human mind with that summer' 
that the modem world has found its growth and gain. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has told ns with incisive conciBeDess that 
“superior organisms inhabit the more oomplicated environments.’* 
One of the tot gains of the Tncaraation in Christ is the complex 
environment into which we have been taken. Christ as a Divine 
Personality, accessible to the human mind in the unseen, is a new 
discovery in the imperial environment. The infinite power is dis-^ 
covered as a fatherly love. The personality of the Holy Spirit, 
dimly perceived in earlier religions, is now distinctly made out.' 
The S^red Trinity in the godhead is not an obscure unpractical 
speculation ; the Triune God is now the cotuplex environment to whom 
the superior organism of the ChrisHbn evolution must be in con- 
formity. The Divine Personality seen in the incarnations of the 
natural world is now known as the Son; the Divine, Personality 
reflected in the mirror of oonscienee, justifying right, sMsing evil, la 
DOW known as tiie Holy Spirit; the Divine Persoualit/lriioiwn by the 
metaphysics the I Am that I Am, is now communicated with ad 
the Heavenly Father. The upper environment has gained botb 
(^mplexity and clearness. God is approached without ahjecbness, and 
man is seen With ebinething in him greater than himself. The 
Incarnation in Christ has shown us xnOre of the imperial environment 
mid- in Of tim local environment with which to eouveme and to 
whiiih% Confbri^ It has mnltiplmd tiie human eapadty. 

The divini^ of Christ offeirs a violent cjutradiction to onr OoiiOep^ 
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of both God «])d^ 

Ibia morediMe tratk is yerifiod to tdie izitell^t by to 

muxlioatlon Inth Him. Wben tbe S^Uien met 
fbnnnlated tbe well-known Creed, they expressed a disoovery made by 
research in the unseen world. They found that TOi^municatibns 
reached Him; that prayer, obedience, love found Him; that gifts 
reached them from Him. They came to their bosinesa at the Oonncil 
laden with the bnrden of their experiments in correspondence, and 
with the experience of communications which had shaken nations 
for centuries. Theology is first of all an experimental scienee ; 
it collects the results of researches made by the human mind in 
its own native region of universal mind. Christian doctrines are the 
costumes of experience obtained in the co-operation of our mind 
with tbe mind of Christ. The accessible Person in the unseen is a 
Divine Person. 

A direct, clarified, persuasive communication with Christ and God is 
the gain of tbe last Incarnation. A complicated environment making 
large demands of love, obedience, and sacrifice, and prodncing a 
superior organism, explains Duropean civilisation and this p^iod of 
time. The earlier unevolved religions speak in dialects ; the limgaage. 
of these dialects is fonnd in the^Christian religion. To be religions 
is to touch the primal intuitions ; to be a Christian is to tap intnitions 
of greater antiquity, which opens windows in the southward of us to 
make fruitful the simple^ universalif relations. We might have expected 
that the first anthem of the Christian Church would be excited by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. ** Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness ; God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles; believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, some years ago, wrote a paper in the Con- 
TEBiFORAKY ou Christmas Day, in which he said he was going to keep 
the day, though he did not beliove in the Incarnation after the manner 
of the Church. His creed of the incarnation was that it was a myth 
* of purity which had installed chastity on the throne of our moral 
nature. The poet was coming near to a conoeption of the incarnatioii: 
as* a vital force. Dr. Martineau has taken higher ground, and told 
ns that the incarnation has served the purpose of hamanising God W 
man, had relieved him of the intolerable pressure of a stapealidou# 
universe, has given an importance to the body, and an ideaUBfen to 
the mind. The philosopher has here come veiy near to a . oonception 
of the incarnation as a vital force, and misses it^ fi>r Im addsi idler 
manner of Arnold, ** To cite these resnlts as an important evidence of 
the incarnation is hardly Mr, of lactic It: 

would affect its believem as U at pr^^ We shaU reia^^^ 
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tiilksaniAtton>^M a vital foroe zeblorcixig the human faonltj, the po&kt 
which Arnold and Mattineau have indicated, by the a c<mtri- 

botion whudv fidence of bblogy makcB to the ecieooe cvf religion* 
^e phydologiBt has always something to say to the poet and the 
fdiiloBopher, AS they have to the theologian* 

Bkdogy affirms for life the presence of two constants^first, a 
plasma of what may be called living molecnles, contained in the egg 
or seed f ;aiid secondly, an envircmment whidh starts the sleeping 
plasma iSo a^^ and to which the forceful plasma is obedient-^ 
60 that we heave the miracle of the minnte nudens, less than the least 
pin point, transformed into bone, mosole, and nerve, and oiganised 
into a system as hnge as a whale. Psychology is a connterpart of 
physiology. We cannot die}Oia them ; mind life rises by a sloping 
stf^ from the life of the body ; the partnership of cell and faculty, 
with corresponding laws, remains intact throughout the earthly 
cycle. 

The plasma of mind is the basis and beginning of the religions life. 
This plasma is no other than intuitions, the constant tendencies 
with whidi mind begins its career. In the human infant the plasmatic 
contents of its future metaphysics are folded, and in a year or two 
the most metaphysical part of hin^, unfolds in a language spoken 
without tuition in case endings or tense inflexions, bnt only 1 ^ the 
action of the local human mind around him. In a few years, the fears, 
the dependence, the outlook, the dpuscienee of right and wrong, the 
mystery being and the hereafter, all involved in the mind content, 
are set in mot^n to organise religiousness, but now only by the action 
of the Inflnite Mind. In these latter days the complex environment, 
supplied through the personality of Christ, organises the more complex 
religious life of the Christian world. When Mr. HeHiieft Bpenoer 
tells 08 that of all certainties the most certain is that we are in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy he has been in oorre- 
spondence with the Almighty. When Cowper hymns, " Jesus, where'er 
Thy people meet, there they behold Thy mercy seat,” and Bay Palmer, 
^<1 see Thee not, I hear Thee not. Yet art Thou oft with me,” and 
Keble, Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dear,” they are in corre- < 
spondence wMi Cbrist, as a new appearance of the godhe^. 

We have already seen the twofold divisiem of the environment into 
the local and the imperial. Myth, poetry, mnsio, church, tradition, 
teaching are the local euviroiiinent as sOica and waitmr are for the seed. 
The imperial environment — wifhont which the local will fail in oonme 
of time — ^is the Infinite and Eternal overshadowing us, and the Logos 
xii ^ imperial mind in Jesus Christ, like unto light and heat. Mr. 
Aniold was not far horn the reason of Ohristmas Day, and he missed 
it by tiim unfortunate use of the word myth. With the eye of 
genhis he saw that he was m the presmioe of an active energy, and 
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he lodged it in an exquisite myth of paiityi Whidi in iifbQir all, mse all 
religioiiB literature, one of the contents of the local ^viccmment. 

It is ineftnctive to hear lectures on the sun by* an astrofUbiner, and 
on light and heat by a professor of physios. Tet the* sun is iiot a 
system of teaching but an enerf^, rather a system of energies, whii^ 
marshals plant and animal life. The suniise and the suhset have 
inspired great myths, but in science the sun is the author of physio- 
logy. The song of the thrush, the May blossom, the sheep on the 
moor, the yellowing of the antumn woodland, are fine eabjects of 
poetry, but ^fe is a subject of cell and function administered by the 
sun. The religions life has been the theme of the epic and 
lyric from the days of Homer and David to Milton and Wesley and 
biewman. It has been brought into the lecture-room from the days 
of Confucius and Plato to the divinity halls of Chalmers and Light- 
foot. But it is first of all a system of faculty, emotion, sadness, joy 
and Vista ruled by a specific pressure. It is instructive to hear Mr. 
Herbert Spencer telling us of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
whom all things proceed, but if this august Energy had not pressed 
upon the mind of our philosopher, he could not have discovered Him, 
nor had there been any religion in the world. It is instructive to 
hear lectures in a divinity school on the Person of Christ, but Christ 
is before all the correspondent in the heavens of the human mind 
from whom comes the energy without which there had not been 
Christianity in Europe. Mytb, literature, philosophy are a teaching 
about this living presence and pressure, and fall into the category of 
the local environment which is inoperative without the imperial 
environment. 

The Incarnation as a vital force is involved in the Personality of 
Jesus, as light, heat, electricity coalesce in the energy of the sun. We 
shall understand £rom the analogy of the sun that it is one of a group 
of forces originating in the personality of Jesus which can be separated 
in thought, but which more or less coalesce in their total effept on the 
human j^erson. The incarnation, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
the ascension, are specific forces, which actihg together have touched 
the roots of being and x^ersonality so as produce the modem type of 
man — the ^aul, the Origen, the Pascal, the Bernard, the Luther, the 
P&raday, the Heber, the Livingstone, the Newman, so unlike the 
moral greatness of the Hebrew and olassical order. 

Now •we know a force by the eilects it works.. Our concern is 
with the Incarnation efibcts. 

1. The Incamat^n coilects in Christ, as the Firstborn of 
the vestiges of the divine mind profbsely scattered in nature-^the 
beauty, the law, the power, the wonder. It ^heiu id«> in 
the divine inherence seen in the Oughts and as the 

Original Man. The scattering efieots of the lowers in 

vou uax. 3 k 
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f/madre religion hare piodooed idolalary. An idol h at fimb onl j a 

ol art .which gives form to a divine inhmuce Been in paitiedlar 
c^jecta of natnre. Art helps na to make real the ideal, and then it 
lednoes the ideal to commonplace ; and when this ati^ is reached, 
art beoomes ^e idol, and idolatify is the oapitnlation of the mind in 
the . straggle to mistain the invimble of God. Idolatry is the disease 
whidbi grows into a pestilence in primitive religion, Incamarion 
in Christ has cored the mind this disease by absorbrng the pro- 
daring germs. It is a force d nnifioation, giving ns a clear, riean 
sky in whi(^ to see God. In Catholic Christianity, where art is too 
ir^y used, the same disease may be seen &om the same old source. 

2. Mmi have found it hard to be religious. As the highest endea- 
vour of being, religion has been naturaliy an onerous undertaking, 
and the reaction from its tasks has been the soeptirism to which the 
mind has yielded. To make ourselves vivid with the higher relations, 
every resource has been used up of sacrifice, ceremony, art. To put 
oursrives into accord with the Will that is over us no propitiation has 
been spared. To insure the soul for the career of spirits, a heavy 
premium of minute tasks, fasts, and mortificatioQS has been paid, not 
more, indeed, than the value of bring demands. Nobly has the mind 
borne the strrin. Abraham attempt^ to offer his only child Isaac ; 
Agamemnon, as the Trojan legend goes, offered his daughter Iphigenia. 
The youth-time of the world is like the youth of the individoal, which 
to be redeemed demands a heavy ransom of labour. 

The Incarnation in Christ met man after his education by the 
incaniations in nature. The advent of the divine personality in the 
fiesh has given the Eternal the experience of what it is to be human ; it 
has established a kinship between God and man, and the flow of a 
new empathy. The negative effect has been that the awe of the 
Infinite is softened and the distance upwards shortened. The inter- 
vention of priest, sacrifice, observance — all vicariousness — has been 
put aridp. The positive effect k that religion, which is indigenous to 
us, though burdensome by reason of its dignity, becomes a freedom 
and A love. The iBcainatioa has made religion homely, where it was 
stately and awfnl. 

Moral foroes work riowly because caparitj enlarges slowly. We 
see in the Gatholie Charoh, which minktors to ^ infmior ndnd of 
the Christian world, the worriiip of Mary, a heavy calendar of saints 
and gorgeous ceremonials, by which it preserves elements of the older 
religions. 

3. The vnlue of humau Hie and the sense of humlm worth are 
made a law to us by the light of the Ixieaniato Personality, who spends 

years in the obscure workshop of Naaareth. The Etapeiror 
T^tecrioalBS, with hk staff of ofife^ls, appeared at the cathedral of 



Idilw, on his retam from Babnica, where ho had ordered a maseta^e 
of the inhabitautB. Ambrose, a bishop knorj^ for his extreme m%ek* 
ness, refnsA him admission to the cathedral till he had expiated the 
crime. Ihe Emperor and the Boman world were amassed at the 
daring attitude of the bishop abont a matter so commqnplace as the 
slaughter of human beinga It was the flashing up in one of Ihe 
humblest of ecclesiastics of a new sense in human nature for long in 
abeyance. The everyday man is worthy; the everydaynesn of his 
life is valuable. Slowly this idea has risen to the level of a working 
force. Mu^llo put it into one of his larger and striking pictures, 
The Miracle of San Diego,'’ where a door opens and two noblemen and 
a priest enter a kitchen, who are amazed to And that all the kitchen-- 
maids are angels, one of whom handles a water-pot, another a joint 
of meat, a third a basket of vegetables, a fourth is stirring the fire. 
The inner content and high destiny of man as man, the poor toiling 
man* apart from all accidents, are so seen, by the showing of the 
Incarnation, that they become a forceful sympathy. 

The large negative result is that slavery and serfage are cast out 
never to be revived amongst us. Paul sends a letter to a slave-owner 
by the hands of his regenerated runaway slave, saying, Beceive him 
now no longer as a slave, but as a brother beloved in the Lord.*’ The 
feeling in that simple sentence sapped the ground from under this 
immemorial and not unnatural institution of primitive society. It 
was a legislation dictated by the incarnation in Christ. The positive 
result is that there is established a franchise of eqnal rights. On 
Christmas Day, for at least one day, we forget the divisions of high 
and low, educated and unedacated, weak and strong, as a sample of 
what should be every day. We give what we can to make others like 
ourselves, 

4. The Virgin and the Child were the subject of the earliest 
Christian art. The imagination was much stirred by the birth in 
Bethlehem. Every gallery in Europe has long spaces occupied by tbe 
productions of Cimabue, Giotto, Lippi, Perugino. The function of 
art is to make the meadow and the hill look finer than we have ever 
seen it. The higher function of art is to make human life look purer 
and dearer than we have ever found it. The early artists of the 
Christian age tried to express the common feeling which possessed 
men that the relation of the sexes was renovated by the Incadmation. 
The sanctity of sex, the wonder of motherhood, the mystery of birth, 
had received a refining infiuenoe, and the artist expressed im his 
Madonnas and Annunoiationa a delicacy \and a purity bad 

been fonnd for the family as yet unknown. Mideness and femaleness 
were early seen as tibe divisions of the divine image in imd thuy 

Geuesie l 27, ■ ' 
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mifb Mw traced to the sacred complexify ia the Trinify of the Father 
. and the Son. The componplooe has been glorified by the nativity in 
Bethlehem. ^ ; 

The large ioegative resnlt is that polygamy is cast ont atnongst ns^ 
The positive .result is that the capacity to love one and only one has 
become gmieral which had been the property of the few and outside 
the Christian forces still remains a lame and hesitating emotion. 

5. The Incarnation farther sets before us or, better, presses upon 
us a moral ideal. Mr. Arnold discovered purity in the ideal ; but it 
is an all-round ideal of goodness, obedience, self-control, self-sacrifice, 
service. It is lived in the fiesh and only once reached by our 
humanity in the special incarnation. We cannot do withont ideals, 
and W6 have now an ideal which is not Hebrew, French, or English, 
but catholic and universal, alongside of which we like to come. We 
flee what it is to be human, and humanity becomes dear to us in the 
ideal, though we and all around us be foilares. 

The negative resnlt has been that the Spartan, Athenian, Roman 
ideals of courage, knowledge, strength have lost their ])lace. The 
positive result is that life is for goodness. He is the good servant 
who works with his master’s interests in view. He is the good master 
who prefers the interests of his servants to his own. The ideal is the 
imitation of the incarnate personality of Jesus. 

The Incarnation may be said to have invented a new type of 
bumanity and to have drawn out an indenture for a new (jiiality of 
service. 

The mode of the Personal incarnation remains beyond us as the 
mode of the iucarnations of idea and feeling in nature. If we can 
make plain to ourselves where God is in the creation and how the 
creation is in God, we shall have taken the first step towards explaining 
how God in Christ is one with Christ in God. But we have found 
the fact by communication, and rediscovered it by the inflow of moral 
forces, evolving the finer virtues of our human nature, graphically 
described by a master of this experimental science when he said, 

Christ liveth in me.” 

! The Incarnation principle finds a common inspiration for the 
religions of the world. The Christian Incarnation fulfils the promise 
in all the reverences and worships of the world. It pots poetry, art, 
philosophy, and religion into a kinship. The method of life looks 
upwards to it as the now reached and realised hope in the imperfect 
faiths and forms of religion among primitive races. It illuminates 
the profound saying of Paul, that the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world have been clearly seen and understood by the 
things that are made. 

In the morning-time of the world, religion is mystic with the 
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voices of the Eternal Mind heard in the incamationB of nature. In 
the noontime we lose these voices ; they are mixed with«the vdce^ of 
the Incarnation in Bethlehem, to be reheard Dy ns, however. If we 
are to have a new religion it must be by ano^er iuoarnat&n which 
will show us more of the personality in God and more of.the manhood 
in man, which will.introdnce us into a richer correspondence with a 
more complex environment, and touch still lower down the unchanging 
forces of consciousness. 

The daisy sleeps in the wintry ground of Christmastide and summer 
dreams in fresty skies, and they are waked up : so the tense of God,, 
dreaming in our Valley, Drift, and Cave-men ancestors has been called 
up, and the sense of Christ sleeping in the Hebrew and classical 
world has been wakened. If we keep this side weariness and inferior 
living, we shall find strength enongh in the sympathy of the last incar- 
nation to will the highest and to work the best in us, while we wait 
for the summer of those tendencies with which the whole creation 
labours. 


W, W. Peyton. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF NATAL. 
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S PEAKING at the banquet given in London on November 6 last 
to celebrate the completion of the Natal-Johannesburg Kailway, 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed . more than sanguine views as to this and 
other South African lines. Ketnms tq “ make the month of an Eng- 
lish director water ” he looked upon as assured. 

The , elevated plateaus of Natal, which are especially referred to 
below, have been developed by the older parts of the railway for twelve 
years past, and the effect is very apparent in the increased prosperity 
and comfort everywhere visible throughout the country. Prom the 
birth of Johannesburg the Natal Government Kailway has been a very 
paying concern. Since the completion of the line its prosperity has 
increased to such a degree that it would probably now fetch, at public 
sale, a sum largely in excess of the total debt of Natal. 

Hitherto Natal has been generally mistaken, even by many edu- 
cated South Africans, for territory mainly sub-tropical and low-lying, 
owing to the fact that the two towns which have in the past attracted 
almost all the passing notice given to the Colony are Dnrban, which 
is on the coast, and Pietermaritzburg, the capital, which is jsunk in an 
extremely deep hollow, though it stands 2200 above the sea- level. As 
a matter of . precise and vital fact, out of some sixty stations on the 
Natal main line, six are over 5000 feet (one, Van Kesnen, 5500), and 
■five more — eleven in all — above 4500, while more tlian half are over. 
3'500 ; although a railway, of course, passes through the lowest parts 
of the country it traverses. After the eightieth mile of railway, less 
than fifty miles in a direct line from the coast, the average altitude of 
the next thirty-five railway stations — np to Charlestown, namely — is 
.quite 4200 feet, which shows a temperate and very attractive climate. 
At the llltb mile of rail from the port, and much less than that by 
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road, an extensile platoas^ jaafc ox 3000 feet, is readied. ,Sd tiiafc in 
Natal the series of high plateaus, which is general over Sojith 
Africa, and *on which its climatic repute solely depends, Hes within 
about one-fourth of the distance from the coast, or porty whidi must 
elsewhere be traversed in order to attain them. The two large towns 
are only now beginning to have the means to appreciate this at all 
adequately, and within the last few years there has been a very 
marked improvement in the highland hotels, an improvement now 
certain to extend at an increasing rate. In point of fact, within 110 
miles by rail^rom the coast everything, ranging from ogSee to chil* 
blains, can be successf ully raised. 

Though sub-tropical in cliipate on the coast, and producing tea and 
sugar. Natal lies well outside the tropics ; and, to give a rapid picture 
of the climate at about 4500 feet^ it is such that on an average on five 
days a week during every month of the year, both winter and summer, 
afternoon tea may be taken under the orchard or other shade at a 
temperature of from 60° to 70°, and in a light, bright, and bracing 
air. The day temperatures vary little between summer and winter, 
but the nights a good deal. Contrast this with a climate like that of 
Canada, where a large part of the settler's energy must go in preparing 
for and fighting six months of ^xcessive cold, and two months of heat 
far in excess of the highland summer in South Africa. 

During the last twenty years the farmers of the higher lands of 
Natal have prospered generally in two ways. They have made money 
slowly but steadily from wool, stock-bi^eding, and from general farm* 
ing produce, milk and bfitter, oats, maize, &c., for Colonial require^ 
ments. They have in that period enjoyed three brilliant money- 
making spurts in the way of produce and of transport freights, arising 
from, first, the early dev^elopment of the Kimberley diamond mines, 
then the Zulu war, and, lastly, the discovery of the stupendous gold- 
mines directly to the north. But in addition to this they have gener- 
ally been large holders of land — ^from 2000 to 10,000 acres as a rule. 
A fair estimate of the increase in value of such holdings during the 
last twenty years would put the average rise at about 400 per cent., 
Le,, from between five smd ten shillings per acre up to one to two 
pounds an acre. Tins increment of bare land value merely — not of 
Iknd with homestead— has sprung in no appreciable degree from 
improvements made 1^ the owners, but entirely from a gratmtoiis 
element* of success ; it is owing to the rapid progress of Natal ai^ 
her immediate neighboars, a progress which will go on riq^y for 
another generation. The negl^ of centeies, coupled, with the 
advances of science in steam transit, ice appmxtns, abd economic 
treatment of low-grade gold-ore, renders South Africa the more 
quickly progressive now. 

During the ten years ]|^rec6ding 1891 the white population of Natal 
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itself. There was also an enc^ous inoieaBe in the blaok 
populations httgelj by influx from Znluland. There is every indica- 
tkm that a like rate of inorease among the whites is being Maintained, 
and possibly exceeded, since 1891. 

To the least speculative farmer in the Colony the conditions and 
prospects of gold-^mining must remain vital for at least ten years to 
come. Johannesburg, commonly called the Bandt, lies immediately 
to the north. The second shortest of five railway^approaches thither 
from the sea traverses Natal through an already developed farming 
country, and /s the route through which Johannesburg was mainly 
equipped and ruihed into existence. The nearest of the five railway- 
approaches, that ly Delagoa Bay, has drawbacks peculiar to itself. It 
is Portuguese, and is extremely malarious at its base. Besides being 
much shorter than the Cape railway routes the Natal line is exceed- 
ingly picturesque and attractive. It may safely be assumed that the 
very real rigours of the Johannesburg winter — more people die there 
from cold than from heat — will to some extent be varied and relieved, 
now that quick railway connection is complete, by visits to Durban, 
the Natal port, which has an excellent winter climate, and can ofier 
bathing, yachting, &c. In eveiy branch her revenue, and through 
most of her citizens. Natal has already been much enriched by the 
success of the Bandt mines, and those mines have not as yet 
approached their zenith. Looking farther 'north, Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland will more than probably become solid contributors to 
the world’s gold supply. The persistent hopes of numerous experts 
and small capitalists in Natid win be sorely disappointed if the 
gold existing in Zululand close by be not ultimately worked to 
advantage. 

Belying, however, only on what is already wholly proved, Johannes- 
burg, as we all know, is not only the largest gold-producing centre the 
world has yet seen, but the most permanent, the most industrial, in 
essentials ^e least speculative. Pive-and-thirty years after California 
touched her zenith as a gold-prodncer she was estimated on high 
authority to be one hundred times as rich in fruit, wheat, wine, and 
wool as ever idie had been in gold. Present conditions seem more 
favourable in some ways to a like progress in South Africa 'ihan they 
did in California. South Africa is already in a very advanced state 
of development as to steam transport by Iwd and sea, which was 
from being the case in the gold-mining days of California. She has 
copious and cheap black labour- — at present somewhat disorganised. 
Many of the gold and diamond mines employ over a thousand natives 
each, some coal-mines their hundreds, numerous farms their fifries. 
The geographical position of quite Southern Africa is singularly 
favoured for purposes which will tell their own tale with surprising 
force in fhc near future. Capetown is almost in a direct line under- 
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neeth London ; their lonfs^nde is snffioiently similar to make the Cifpe 
the nearest noint possible to London at that jalitade with the seaqpns 
reversed; ^ich means Gape frnits, vegetables, and so on, in the 
European winter. At the last general meeting of the Union S.*S. Go^ 
their chairman had to remark : It is disheartening to pee onr ships 
coming home comparatively empty, bnt sooner or later the agricul- 
tural resonrces of South Africa will be developed.*' 

To touch on bnt one coming article of export out of several : 
Around Capetown there grow luxuriantly and cheaply, at about one 
penny per ^ound, most luscidus open>air grapes, muscatels and 
others, too rich for wine-making, but excellent for invalids and for 
raisins. Good peaches, too, are very cheap. During the last few 
years some of the ablest men in South Africa, and at least one of her 
largest capitalists, have been devoting time and money to the develop- 
ment of a trade in fresh and dried fruits and fresh vegetables with 
London, and later Europe, which may linger a little, but must come. 
Expert growers, with their up-to-date methods, have arrived from 
California. Some of the London fruit-dealers already send out their 
skilled packers. The main steamship lines have built cool chambers 
expressly for fruit. 

In Natal the export of frgits is not as yet a staple source of 
income. But beindes bananas and pine-apples on the coast, at a level 
of from 500 to 3000 feet there flourishes a superb orange, called the 
naatche. It is of the mandarin form and odour, but very much 
larger ; its colouring, a most brilliant vermilion orange, renders it a 
singularly effective decoration for table purposes. Its export has 
only been attempted as yet on the slightest scale, but a quotation 
from the London agent of the consigner seems worth giving. 
Messrs. Gillespie & Son, of London, wrote : “ Your trial shipment of 
'twenty-two cases of fruit per U.S.S. Jfoor, duly arrived, and we have 
effected a sale at prices which we consider eminently satisfactoty. 
The mandarms were, without exception, the very finest lot that were 
ever seen in our market — the boxes containing only a hundred 
yesterday realised IJrf. each wholesale. This is, we believe, the 
highest price that has ever been obtained.** Beversed seasons bring 
all such products to market at a time when there is no competition 
from Europe. Without reckoning on startling snrpriBes of wealtii 
exhnmed periodically in South Africa, the proximity of coal and iron 
to each 6ther in quantity in Natal and the Transvaal must be regarded , 
for it cannot now vexy long escape the attention of capitalists. 

The magnificent results of the gold-mines, and their assured per- 
manency, may keep gold at the head of the exports with advantage 
for a considerable number of years; but a later generation will sure^ 
see the relative importance of gold and agrioultcre reversed ; and 
South Africa may well, like California, become thirty^five years hence 
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bm^ wad other prodnets i^ she is now in gold^ Though sncsh a proepeot 
may flbi^ger, it is not o^y in time realisable bat, in pan at least, 
inevitable. Lookiiig to the immense attraction South Africa k now 
at la»t exercising over Europe, to her aooessibi^ty, her untapped 
weaUh, and to her good fortune in having gold for a pioheer, a wide 
development of her general refloorces aeema imminmit. 

To retnm to the high plateaus of Kotal. Going north from 
Maritsbui^ tibe railway ^ once enters npon a long corkscrew ascent. 
Alter an houik hard puffing, during which the capital has disappeared 
and reapppred several times, the fourth station, perched 1500 feet 
above H^tebui^i and but little more than a rifle-shot distant, marks 
the commencement of a wide, fertile, and beautiful tableland averaging 
3700 feet high. It is a park-like <uid strikingly similar in 

form and colouring to parts of West Somerset, those around the 
‘ Quantocks and Porlock Yale ; but in Natal the tops, unlike Exmoor, 
are fertile. In both countries the rounded hillsides of about 1500 
feet are clothed with a very dark green foliage, the grass is a lighter 
green, and the soil a deep reddish-broen. Natal is frequently called 
in South Africa the garden colony, and this is becoming the most 
gardened portion. Along this part the line, good homesteads, 
and occasionally a handsome residence, with avenues, orchard, and 
fields hedged with acacia-trees, go about one to the square mile, not 
to speak of villages around stations every four or five miles. Un- 
doubtedly the Natal farmer often lives too well, and especially houses 
himself in a style out of proportion to his capital ; and in this he is 
exceedingly unlike the Dutchman, whoj though he may own property 
wojrth from £10,000 to £50,000, generally lives cheaply and very 
poorly from out point of view. 

Thirty miles of rail, and the yet higher plateau — that just on 
oOOO feet — is reached. Grassy, but with fewer trees, it is flanked 
fifty miles to the west — ^which look like fifteen in that pellucid air — 
by the Drakensberg range, with its sheer precxpitoos walls, rising 
superb and majestic to 10,000 or 11,000 feet, the highest points in 
extra-tropical Africa^ and often snow-clad even at midsumiper. This 
is assuredly the chbteest stock-farming district in Natal, and probably 
in South Africa, and is held by a progressive class of farmers. It 
seems especially adapted for man, beast, sutd crop of middle or northem 
Europesm origin. The delicate texture of the herbage, the' garden 
produce, and the ferns denote a temperate and salnlnrious dimate. 
Above 4000 feet the orange b^;ina to fail, at 4500 ibet the peach ; 
Ikereabouts the cherry and apple thrive, with sudi things as clover 
and tomipa. The stately arum Ifiy, which flourishes like our daisy 
in the lOdiands, here gives place, in the frequent watered ravines, to 
a riot of delicate maidenhair ferns. Here especidiy the far has com- 
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monly the imiitediaibe result of inducixig 

appetite; l^e suTroandinga are wholesoipe : iiid electing to Idie 
last degree. Amid sach expanded views, ranging over p prospect of 
fifty miles, and in that clear, bnoyazit air, breezy and bracing, a gallop 
towards evening in snmmer produces a sense of exhilaration to hanht 
the memory for long years. The farmer qnietly values the high air 
for his family and his stock, and pities the lowlander ; the visitor diB> 
covers it “ like champagne the doctor dubs it highly aseptic 
while the Zulus were wont to carry their wounded high up into this 
hospital of nature. There is in truth quite a striking sense of clean- 
liness about the atmosphere. If the middle of the day is fl^etimes 
hot it is never enervating ; far from it. Taking the whote twenty- 
four hours, it is never warmer here than the English summer and. 
always more bracing ; and the winter, though cold and keenly frosty 
at night, has invariably a warm and sunny daytime, while the dark 
winter days so frequent at home are quite unknown. 

Olive Schreiner has lately been analysing for us> with rare subtlety, 
the origin of the Boers’ love and veneration for the physical traits of 
the land to which they emigrated. That semi-religious love of their 
promised land is somewhat recondite. .In a very few years the 
English resident on the higlilaj^ds of Natal commonly arrives at the 
same level of patriotism from influences neither subtle nor recondite. 
Whatever he hag experienced l>efor6 is almost certain to suffer in 
comparison with the beauty, the climate, and the material comfort of 
what he has so easily come to possess. He loves his surroundings 
because they are lovable, and has, as a rule, no desire to move, 
because change would be to his detriment. 

Perhaps the leading feature in the present life of Natal is the immense 
activity in the matter of agricultural shows and societies, farmers’ con- 
ferences, farmers’ agencies, stud companies, and the like. Ten years ago 
the agricultural shows, amounting now to about twelve in number — 
two of surprising scope — were practically non-existent. The first 
very high platean, averaging 4800 feet, is beginning to feed the two 
laige towns, and the uses of the ice-factory are catching on through 
one or twq rich country centra. Exceptionally good beef, mutton, 
and lamb h&ye for the last four years been sent down the twelve hours’ 
journey to the port ; Imtter for two years ; milk and frnit seem to be 
coming shortly. The Government are likely before long to introduce 
refrigera'tjng cars. The dairy expert, a recent arrival, is attentively 
listened to and has success assured. Becent experiments prove the 
growth of EngUah cocksfoot grass (J?actyli8 to be a cbmplete 

success on the highest plateaus, and farmers afe fast pid^g it in. 
The port and the capital are begmning to supply the district heavily 
with summer gnests^ Under sudi conditicniB, whm^ good and delicate 
simple ibods are the most easily obtained of the necessaries of lile, it 
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ift lafire careleBcaieas if the hotels fail to feed their gneats mil and 
wholesomely/ , ^ 

On these two plateaus immediately above Maritzbnrg along the 
main line, hotels are much more frequent, and average very much 
better than in any other country district in Afidca. Two or three 
aie pretty; in many the simple foods are good — in one, now no 
longer, I fear, public property, deliciously delicate. Until recently 
coarse living was undoubtedly the insuperable drawback to visitors in 
the high and healthy country districts in South Africa. The hotels 
may presently approximate to those of Madeira ; the high country is 
mudi nim wholesome, take the whole year round, and there lies 
around sSmnlating opportunity for enterprise. Over 90 per cent, of 
the white race in Natal is Britbh — no small consideration just now ; 
elsewhere the Dutch still predominate ; here only in Sooth Africa the 
English tongue exclusively prevaOs. This being so, and having a 
comparatively dense 'population, one may expect Natal to remain pre- 
eminent in the comfort and civilisation of its country district. The 
increasing wealth of the large lowland towns, and the extreme 
salubrity of a handy and lofty plateau, must, too, operate much more 
rapidly in the future than they have done in the past, now that 
Johannesburg and Durban have complete railway connection. Natal 
Ministers, two years ago, believed they had secured her Free 
Trade with the Transvaal, by a mnch discussed sixteenth clause of an 
important railway convention. That clause ambiguously guaranteed 
the granting of full ** trade facilities.” Whatever that may be worked 
out exactly to mean, it is undoubted that there is a strong set just 
now throughout South Africa towards intercolonial Free Trade. By 
abandonment of trade restrictions on the part of the Transvaal, the 
Natal farmer along the main line to Johannesburg would peculiarly 
giun, especially in one or two districts which are thoroughly ripe for 
co-operative marketing. 

The tableland at 4800 feet is quite fifty miles square, or measures 
roughly 2500 square miles. Comparatively well populated as it is, 
there are fewer than 500 Etxropean families on it. It is land which 
should be closely farmed, and, allowing ultimately over 6 O 9 acres for 
each family, ea^ will benefit the other when it is held by from five 
to ten times its present population* Even in the very choicest, most 
convenient, and best developed farming districts throughout South 
Africa there will for a long time be ample room. 

Certain evergreen trees grow with quite extraordinary facility and 
rapidity ; they are the one shelter which stock require on the high 
lijuad, and the excellent indigenous timber trees are already used up. 
Even the poorer parts of timber trees will find a market as mine-props, 
if near a station. GockBfi>ot grass supplements a want in the veldt, 
mud takes ^ock through the diy winter. Anywhere within five miles 
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of the niimeronB highland railway statioDS, the man who ^|s leisure and 
capital to keep patting down 10 per cent, of cocksfoot grass teethe 
veldt, and^as many avennes and breakwinds, and as solid clamps * 
of timber trees as he can find labour for, will be lucratively em- 
ployed. 

Maritzbuig, the capital, has always had, and — as the Imperial 
Government are still building barracks—seems likely to retain a large 
garrison for a toVn of 20,000 inhabitants — two or three regiments of 
the line, one of cavalry, some artillery, an^ a few engineers. This 
has done mach, of course, to brighten the social life of*the midlands, 
and much that will last. 

Poor as well as rich generally have gardens, however small, bright 
all the year round. Two of the nurserymen's gardens near Maritz- 
burg rival the beat that Madeira can show. It is in trnth hard to 
eay whether our English pansy, chrysanthemum, violet, rose, and even 
primrose, or the half -tropical azalea, camellia, arum lily, and all the 
lily tribe, thrive the more luxuriantly. 

As to education, there is a large Government grant per head, and 
the very fullest discussion over its disbursement. Besides several 
private schools, of which one is notedly successful, there is a wonderful 
showing of handsome Government school buildings, too handsome, 
perhaps. But that Natal is at least capable of fostering the highest 
attainments would appear in her claiming a recent senior wrangler, 
Mr. Bromwich, who went direct to Cambridge from four and a half 
years at a Natal school. 

Throughout the mass of literature which the last twenty years has 
produced descriptive of South Africa, there has been a marked neglect 
of an aspect which strongly appealed to Anthony Trollope eighteen 
years ago. In his sagacious bat forgotten book on South Africa, 
when touching on some of the most comely parts, he expressed and 
reiterated the opinion that the English gentleman with a family, 
Uiud small or moderate means, would be advantaged by transplanting 
himself to this country of larger opportunities. Those who are con- 
versant with the fictions, the poignant family history, the autobiography 
of Anthony Trollope, must feel with what unequalled authority he 
wrote on {he necessities of the English country gentleman. 

* Time seems but to add to the truth of his opinions. Natal has 
become better suited to the class he addressed than it was at the 
time he* formed his views. A few sentences from him seem worih 
<luoting now : 

The traveller knows as a fact that the Dutchmen in Bouth Africa ai'e 
more numerous than the English so Trollope wrote about eighteen or 
twenty years ago; ^^but in Natal he is on English soil, among EngU^ 
people, with no more savour of Holland' than he has in London when he 
chances to meet a Dutchman there. And y^ over the whde South African 
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fought and bled, and dared and eufibred, as he has done f<»r NatiU^ . \ 
lt*is a smiling, pretiy laCid, blessed with numerous advantages, and if it 
were my fate live in South Afrma, I should certainly choose Katal for my 
residence. 

. In 1819 a body of Engli^ emigrants went out there who have 
certainly been successful as farmers, and who came chiefly, 1 thinh, f rom 

the county of York One man whom we saw had oome from the East 

Biding of Yorksliire more than twenty years before, and ^was now the owner 
of 12,000 acres. He was living comfortably with a pleasant wife and well- 
to-do children. His house was comfortable, and evwjrthing, no doubt, was 
plentiful with him. Bu^ he complained of the state of things, and would 
not admit himself to be well off. * O fortiinati nimium sua si bona norint 
agricolte.’ And in the midst of this, the man^s prosperity and comfort were 
leaking out at every corner. The handsome grown-up <&ughter was telling 
me of the dancing parties around to which she Went, and there wero the 
pies and the costards all pi-epared for the family use, and brought out at a 
moment’s notice. There wete the dining-room and drawing-room, well 
furnished and scrupulously clean, and lived in, which is almost more to the 
purpose. There could be no doubt that our Yorkshire friend had done well 

With himself I had quite convinced myself that the people whom I 

had seen during my little tour had done well in settling themselves in 
Natal 

Of all the towns in South Afi;ica, Pietermaritzburg is the one in which 
the native element is the most predominant. It is not only the stranger 
there sees more black men and women in the streets than elsew'here, but that 
the black men and women whom he sees ^re more noticeable. The Zulus as 
seen in Mniitzburg are certainly a peculiar people, and very i>ictui*es(|ue. 
Whatever it be tliat the Zulu wears, he always looks as though he liad 
chosen that particular costume quite regardless erf expense, as being the one 
mode of dress most suitable to his own figure and complmcion. The Zulu 
grace is much more^excellent than the Kaflir grace. . . » « At Maritzburg 
1 found that I could always catch a Zulu at a moment's notice to do aii}- 
thing. At the hotel, or your club, or your friend’s house, you signify to 
some one that you want a boy, and the ‘boy' is there at once. , If you 
desired him to go a journey of 200 miles, to the very l>ouiidary of the 
Colony, he would go instantly and he not a whit surprised. He will travel 
thirty to forty miles in the twenty-four hours, and will assuredly do the 
business confided to him. Maritzbiirg is fifty-five miles from Hurban, and 
an acquaintance told me that he had sent down a very large wedding-cako 
a boy in twenty-foui' hours. ‘ But if he hod eaten it 'i ’ 1 asked. ‘ His 

chief would very soon liave eaten him,’ was the reply I was 

astonished to find at how much cheaper a rate he works than does the 
Kaffir in British Kaffraria or in the Cape Colony generally • , , . In truth, * 
there is much erf Zulu agricultural work done at a low rate erf wages, and the 
custom of such work is ina^easing. As to other work— work in towns, work 
among stores, domestic work, carrying, cartings driving, cleaning horses, 
tending pigs, road-making, running messages, scavengering, hod-bearing and 
the Hke—tiie stranger is not long in Natsd befoi'e he finds, not only that all 
such work is done by natives, but that there are hands to do it more ready 
and easy to find than in any other country that he has visited. .... 

• ^‘ Ocanfort in living depends not so mueh on the amount erf good things 
which A man can afford to consume, but on the amount of good things which 
thcNse with whom he lives will think he ought to consume. A man with a 
lamliy, living on £400 a year, cannot entertain his friands very often either 
ha London or in Pietermariteburg ; but of the tmei ie more 
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reach of tibie latter^ 1 aaj th^ igeiyile- 

man Hying with a wife and children On any income hetwa^ and 

£1000 would feel less of the inconvenience oL povWt y in iTatal than in 
England/’ * 


If these views were trne then (and 1 think they were, for Xrollope 
wrote with singnlar discrixmnation and impartioHly), nearly twenty 
years ago, before the Zulu war, long before the gold-fields of Johannes- 
bni^ had given an endnring ^uxt to every interest in Natal and 
donbled her white population, before ever a rail was laid, they are 
assuredly much truer now. The cost of living has^gone down; 
there has been an immense accession of every material comfort 
civilisation can prodace ; and farmers have set to in earnest over their 
homesteads since the Zulu war removed the standing menace of the 
warlike natives. During the same period things have gone from bad 
to worse with the small country gentleman and the yeoman farmer at 
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With a full experience of Natal in its more developed state, and 
after a tour through Australia and the United States, Trollope^s 
opinion in regard to the English gentleman with some family and 
from £400 to £1000 a year seems to me amply true. Not only would 
such a man find himself presently in easier and more prosperous 
circumstances by removal to*the highlands of Natal, but if at ail 
adept in country pursuits, his is the class to find most advantage. 
It is a class not slightly represented already ; a good many military 
men have married in Natal, and not a few have settled. The genertd 
farmer has most solid points in his favour there : a good and cheap 
soil in a district thoroughly well opened up, cheap rough labour, 
reliable seasons and perennial streams, fiuctuating but on the whole 
high-priced markets, in a rapidly progressive country. The European 
gardener or labourer class finds coolie competition cutting the ground 
from under him, Should he be lucky enough — as is extremely 
unlikely — ^to scrape together enough savings to buy any appreciable 
quantity of land, he must live with a mortgage over him, in order to 
stock it or plant it On the other hand, the very large capitalist 
would hardly be content to live continuously on his farm, and give to 
it an absofbing personal interest. 

• The youth who has enough to go on with, and >ill be given a 
little capital, has a good chance here, if he does «iot be^me too na: 
addicted to polo, cricket, shooting or other sports, very rife in Ihe 
midlands! A spmewlmt wealthier man than Troilope indicated, if 
willing to remain on the ^>at, would gradually find vastly inore 
advantageous uses for his savings than in England. One must aasume 
the mistress of such a man’s honseihold to be modmtely^^ 
and not averse to taking close inteiest in hcn^^ 
pleasant and bea^ with a-good anpply of xou# 
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By way of Bammarisiii^g, it .may be oonvenient to make #)me gcperal 
oomparison with such a oonntry, eayj aa New Zealand, to name 6ne of 
admitted bharm, and with an immeasorable fiitare. The following 
advantagee seem to reet mainly on matters of fact rather than * of 
opinion : 

First * — -Natal ia vastly nearer to England, a fact which for competi- 
tive export pnrposes, wool, bark, and many others to come, must in the 
long ran tel^ Vints home, sammers in England, and education ore 
easier and cheaper. On a few thousands the higher rate of interest 
— very nearly double — safely obtainable by one living on the spot, 
may 1^ taken by itself to pay for the cost of a small family's visit 
home fpr six months eveiy third summer. It is about one-half of the 
distance from New Zealand, and is certainly one of the most temperate 
and fair-weather voyages in the world. The steamship lines to Natal 
— ^there is the same, and even a larger choice than to the Cape — 
both in quality and quantity, are, to say truth, far ahead of the 
apparent requirements of the country. 

SecOTidly^ and mainly. — ^The Zulu KaiEr, who counts in Natal ten 
to the white man's one, is, if fairly and wisely used, an absolutely 
incalculable boon. By general consent no pleasanter or more faithful 
servant can be desired, more wholesome in his habits, smarter, or 
more picturesque in his appearance than a good Zulu. And the better 
in rank the immigrant the more keenly will he appreciate this parti- 
cular black man, and the resulfang independence of white servants to 
a large extent ; or, to put it otherwise, the better in rank the immi- 
grant, the more keenly will he and his wife feel the want of such 
servants in other new countries. Both to the housewife ancT to the 
agriculturist that native — among all the motley black races of South 
Africa admittedly the Erst in quality — ^is in truth wholly indispensable, 
and an invaluable factor in the country’s comfort. 

Thirdly . — The soil is good, and very responsiye, markedly so in 
regard to trees. Well-situated land — now at about £1 to £2 per 
acre for the freehold — seems cheaper than in any similarly opened- 
up country in the world. The veldt, or natural grass, itsdif a sweet 
but not very luxuriant paatnre, requires no clearing whatever befc^e 
ploughing the friable soil to plant with znany of the most sterling 
products. Acadartrees grow without trouble, from seed, ten to 
fifteen feet their first year, and more than five feet each subsequent 
year, making solid wood ; their bark is laurgely exported for tanning. 
Certain gum-trees grow even ^ter, and are valuable for timber. 
Such extraordinaiy quick growth, which, in a less degree, applies to 
trees of all sorts — oaks, firs, weeping willows, -is owing to a loose 
soil, airil to tiie rainy season occurring throughout the summer months. 
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Along the western side of South Africa the/rsms odme entirely in the 
winter months. This difference is strongly marked and important^ 

By tree planting a landscape in Natal may be altered in from 
three to five years ; and, with natives and oxen to plough, and front 
seed, the production of trees is extremely cheap, and, for those who 
can wait, profitable. One 800 acre plantation of acacias, well cared 
for and in a good situation at 3700 feet, is now, at three and a quai^ 
years old, from seed, averiagifLff 35 feet high ; the wood, too, grown 
straight^ heavy, and hard, till ten years old. 

FourthJy.-^The district under consideration being yevy wholesome 
and comely, and dotted by numerous railway stations, has rapidiy 
becDme the most closely and best farmed district in Africa, excepting 
still perhaps a very few of the beautiful and much older Cape wine 
farms. It is held by a good class of farmers, about five to ten per 
cent, of whom are of gentle origin. 

Fifthly, — ^The climate on the highest plateaus, at from 3600 to 
to 5000 feet high, which 1 would alone strongly recommend to the 
Northern European of average tastes, is at least equal to the excelleut 
New i^ealand climate, or indeed to any climate in the world, taking 
the whole year round. 1 have written as one who chances to be 
attached to the much abused English climate, and believes nothing, 
even in quite Southern Africa, under 3000 feet to be justly oom- 
parable ; but at about 4500 feet, especially on a seaward slope, I 
believe Natal to be even superior in climate for the vast majority of 
our race. Both winter and summer, at that height, are never much 
or long removed from our May and September, though more bracing ; 
and there is a far wider area in Natal traversed by the railway and 
now well farmed at or above that altitude than is generally known. 

Dr. Bobson Boose, who recently had occasion to accompany an 
invalid relative to South Africa, has described in the pages of th»* 
Fortnightly Ee'nmc the splendid tonic properties of certain rather high 
parts of South Africa. So little known as yet, outside Natal, are her 
highlands that it was inevitable they should escape Dr. Boose. And 
yet in one important climatic point they far surpass the places he 
selects. At Kimberley and Aliwal North, places Dr. Boose praiaeSf 
the variation betwixt winter and summer is extreme. At Aliwal 
North the mean maximum temperature is 73.5°, the mean minimutn 
43.6°, a variation of just on 30°; that is, even more than the Englult 
climate gives. Most of the summer is punishing by excessive heat, 
and the winter nights are very bitter ; many cannot stand them. This 
place and Kimberley, which is similar, are situated in quite ^e centra 
of South Africa, many hundreds of miles removed from tempering 
ocean infiuences. The same altitudes in Natal, facing seawards, aira 
much cooler in summer and not quite so bitter in ^winter. The 
Tariation is not more than half that at Aliwal North. In Natal over 
voi*. uax. 3 L 
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4060 feet Uf reached fifty mil^ direct from the ocean, and that* ecmpled 
the occiurreQ^ of the rains wholly in sammer, gives the climate 
a mhch greater stability. Trae, in the high parts a whiA mist pre- 
vails much at night during summer, but it comes ozone^-laden from the 
ocean, is aseptic, cool, and refreshing, and every highland fanner 
knows it to bring health to man, beast, and crop. 

While Sonth-Westem Africa is hopelessly and terribly arid, South- 
Eastern Africa is well served for rainfall, averaging about forty 
inches; and upon it the aner^es of our race are concentrating. 
A day was demoted at the last Geographical Congress to the disons- 
sion, mainly among eminent explorers, of a proUem which, to those 
who have studied the fniure of South Africa, must seem from one 
aspect fatnouB. The discussion, though its title was slightly different, 
largely turned on this: whether Tropic>al Africa was suitable for 
European permanent colonisatiDn, for agricnlture of one form or 
another, as opposed to mere temporary occupation, mineral snatching, 
and the like. But, meanwhile, South Africa is only now beginning to 
cry out for development in agriculture ; its day has barely com' 
menced to dawn ; it is vast, and, in nine respects out of ten, in 
regard to comfort, health and permanent profit, incomparably superior 
to any part of Tropical Africa. 

Of the very healthiest and most vaunted spots in Tropical Africa, it 
is urged that ** there is but mild malaria.*’ The truth is that in 
Central Africa, those who have not succumbed have thereby gained 
reputation largely by that very achievement, and though their voices 
are to-day much and honourably in the air, we cannot but remember 
that dead men tell no tales. The excitement of gold-mining, and the 
romantic interest and just importance attaching to exploration, to what 
is wholly new, have caught the mind of the public to the exclusion of 
any adequate appreciation of the older districts. People forget the 
immense difference implied in fifteen degrees of latitude, and to 
the contrast in present facilities : they are blind to the splendid 
opening-np effected by the numerous railways from the south. 

Indeed the public have a quite inadeqaate sense of the differ- 
ence between South Africa and Southern Tropical Africa. There 
is as much difference in latitude, aud therefore in the power 
of the sun at similar altitudes, between the centre of Mashontf- 
land and the southern part of Cape Colony, as there is between 
Borne and Moscow, or London and Iceland. South Africa is the 
most generally elevated part of the whole enormous contiuent ; the 
hinterland at latitude 30^ — ^the Cape Colony, Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, or Natal, a hundred miles from the coast — averages 
slightly higher than the hinterland at latitude 20° or 15°; and the 
average European likes all the height he can suitably attain even at 
the mme temperate latitude* One is not oonoeiued to belaud 
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avilisation,^ is worth a handred times a fimilar area mthia *the 
tropics, for a permanent home for white racea , 

The development of South Africa is now progressing rapidFy ; but 
it is BO vast a country in proportion to its population, ^nd has been 
BO long neglected that there is probably a hundred years of leeway 
to make up in order to place it in the splendid position to which, from 
its situation, climate, and yet undeveloped fruitfulness, it is entitled 
and destined. Whiles there remains around 30 ° S. latitude an 
immense choice of handy and cheap land, no more tiepical or sub- 
tropical in climate than the Channel Islands, and where malaria is 
no more heard of than in England, it seetns inhuman that any 
European should voluntarily punish himself, his family, his stock, by 
choosing, or being misdirected, to a tropical latitude. 

Recently Natal has suffered, with other parts of South Africa, an 
invasion of locusts, the first in Natal for fifty years ; there was one 
in the forties, which according to the old natives disappeared suddenly. 
These insects commonly thrive on dryness and heat. Natal with its 
heavy rains in summer, and keen frosts over a large part in winter, 
is unsuited by climate for a permanent home to them. Last summer 
being quite unusually hot and^ry gave them an exceptional chance; 
but even so, of eggs laid in Natal four out of five have developed a 
fatal maggot, and the colder autumn rains are chilling the survivors. 

It is believed by experts that there must have lately occurred some 
failure of food supply in the ordinary habitat of the locust, or some 
prescience of heavy rains, to drive them so far south. While farmers 
have during the summer been grumbling at them, and at the apathy 
of each other, in the result several districts are reporting that the 
maize or mealie ” crop, one moat sensitive to insects, may yet turn 
out a moderate one ; while the sugar-crop, where the locust was 
thickest, has by exertion been quite successfully protected. Trees and 
grass, the pillars of the highlands, are little sensitive to them ; an 
inch or two of grass soon repairs itself. Even should the locust, con- 
trary to all past experience, survive in the Natal climate, the thick 
native an^ prosperous farming population is very capable of effective 
organisation against them ; and a temporary short fail of the mealie 
crop would force some of the immense latent supply of native labour 
into use. 


Emile M^Master. 



MR. TUKE AND HIR WORK. 


E very thonghtfiil and educated man perforce takes an interest in 
the perennial Irish question.** Most men hold views on the 
subject — more or less inaccurate. Many even labour under the belief 
that they can suggest remedies or p-dliatives, political or economic. 
Few, indeed, there are who have been able practically to deal even 
with one branch of the subject, and to do something to improve the 
condition and the lot of a few of our Irish fellow-oountrymen. 

Mr. Tuke was one of these. An Englishman, a banker in a quiet 
country town, there seemed initially no reason why he should trouble 
his head about Ireland. Without political or official influence, there 
seemed no likelihood that, even though he were a dreamer of 
dreams, he would be able so to act himself and so to influence others, 
as to be enabled to translate his dreams into realities. But Mr. Tuke 
posaeased singular force of character ; he was absolutely disinterested ; 
he took pains to acquire practical knowledge of the question with 
which he desired to deal ; he had the gift of being able forcibly and 
lucidly to express his views — and he was a member of the Society of 
EViends. Tims it came about that he was able largely Id influence 
snd to shape the social policy of successive Governments in dealing 
with the poorer parts of Ireland. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that, in regard to the carrying out of assisted family emigmtion, to- 
bhe provision of seed potatoes,'* to the systematic encouragement of 
the fishing industry, to the introduction the system of light rail- 
ways ; and, finally, in regard to the creation of a permanent Board to 
leal systematically with the problems presented by the congested dis- 
srioto, Mr. Tuke’s propaganda and Mr. Take*B individual action were 
^e moviDg causes. 

From very early days the problem of the poveity-atricken districts 
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o£ Ireland had for him a singumr interest. The deplorable oonditiotis 
nnder which the people dwelt touched his l^purt^ stirred his Quaker 
blood, and Weighed upon him with a sense of deep responsibility. The 
idea that feasible and practical remedies might be found and Applied 
appealed to his business instincts. He acted — and his name has 
become a household word in many of the most distressed districts of 
that distressful country. 

Pending a possible Memoir, we have thought that a slight sketch of 
a man who, with so little natural opportunity, could accomplish so 
much, and whose work was therefore so unique, might be of interest 
to those who knew him personally or by repute. And it is with the 
concurrence of his family that we have here attempted to give a short 
account of his work — especially of that part of it with which we our- 
selves are more personally familiar. 

James Hack Take was born in September 1819. The son of a 
York merchant, he began business in his father’s office at an early 
age. He was educated at the Friends’ school, York. In 1852 he 
became a partner in a banking firm in Hertfordshire, and lived the 
last forty-five years of his busy life in Hitchin. 

In 18i9 he married Miss Janson — also a Friend, who died in 
1869. , In 1882 he married Migs Kennedy, who from that time forth 
was his constant companion in his many journeys, and was inde- 
fatigable in ably and actively seconding all his exertions for the cause 
of the people he loved so much. 

In 1846-7 the Society of Friends — always to the foro when practi- 
cal philanthropic work was to be done — raised some £200,000 for the 
relief of the distress caused by the Great Famine.” One of the most 
prominent among those who undertook, daring the whole of that 
terrible winter, the task of administering the relief fund in the poorer 
parts of the West was Mr. William Forster ; and he was ably assisted 
in his arduous work by two young men — ^the one his son, William - 
Edward Forster, the other James Take. 

This was Mr. Take’s first visit to Ireland; and the practical 
acquaintance which this visit, and the work it entailed, gave to him, 
led him, even at that time, to ponder over and to search for perma- 
nent and efiectual remedies for the evils which he witnessed with so 
much distress of mind. 

The seed was sown, but it was many years before it came to 
fruition.* ^ His life was a full and active one. His business was 
absorbing, his domestic claims considerable; numerous beneficent 
movements in connection with the Society of Friends made heavy calls 
on his leisure.* Time and opportunity for giving further praoUcid 

* In 1871 he was one of those who, immediately after the capitalation, distributed 
relief to the citizens of Paris —a distribution not without some personal risk nnder the 
condition of tbingfi; then prevailing. 



tok Irish matters did not ape^lhy recur. Indeed, it ew not 
imtj^ 1880^thirty-fou^ his first visit to Ireland-r^tibut a 

second Irish ** Famine/’ though fortnnately of a far milder^^bype; again 
brought him actively into the field. Thenceforward until his death 
Iririi distress its palliative and its remedies, formed his over- 
mastering interest. 

The potato crop of 1879 failed over a considerable portion of the 
poorer parts of the West of Ireland. Farther, tiie demand for harvest 
labonr in England and Scotland had been of late diminishing ; the 
fishing indnst:^ had been gradually collapsing ; the profits of the kelp 
industry had been rapidly dwin^ing. Distress was rife, and two 
relief funds — ^tibat of the Duchess of Marlborough, and that of the 
Dublin Mansion House — were formed. KepresentativeB of the Society 
of Friends met, but decided that, in view of the existing relief i^ncies, 
and of the conflicting statements as to the extent of the distress, they 
would for the moment hold their hand. However, at their instance, 
and warmly encouraged by Mr. W. E. Forster, shortly to become Irish 
Secretary, Mr. Tuke undertook the necessary journey to the West in 
search of information. This visit, in the spring of 1880, extended 
over two months. To the Committee of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Fund — ^Bo ably administered by Lord j^andolph Churchill — Mr. Tube’s 
knowledge and information were of much practical use, and the value 
of the help he was able to render was warmly acknowledged. He 
himself distributed some £1200, privately subscribed for the relief of 
distress. 

But the value of his visit lay not so much in the relief he was able 
to accord to the immediate sufferers, as in the light it threw on the 
difiScnlt and complex problem of which he desired to discover the 
solution, the insight which it gave him into the conditions under 
which the people dwelt, and the vivid picture which he was able to 
draw of the life of an Irish peasant in the congested districts. 

His diagnosis of the disease known as “ Irish distress,” together 
with an account of his visit to Donegal and Connaught, was published 
on his return. This pamphlet, Irish Distress and its Hemedies,” * 
attracted very considerable attention, was looked upon as an authori- 
tative statement of the economic position, and helped much to form 
and to crystallise public opinion. 

In the carefully weighed conclusions to which Mr. Tuke then came 
we see the foundations of his subsequent policy and actions, and we 
note the germ of the various proposals which eventuidly took shape 
and substance. Apart from the specific remedies proposed for Ibe 
congested districts, the chapter dealing with the poDtical and soda! 
condMons of Connaught was a plea for fixity of tenure and the three 
F^s ; and, by anticipation, a defence of the Land Bill which was brought 
* MesBFB. Bidgway, London. 
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forvrai^ hj his friend Mr. Foriller, now Chief SeGi^tttvy^ twelve months 
later. The principles of land purchase and neasant prppzietocship on 
an extended scale were, moreover, adverted. Bat Mr. T^e's 
“ clients,” if we may nse the term, were not those who were Kkely to 
gain much from land legislation, however great might be the need for 
it in other parts of Ireland. It was the smaller class of tenants, who 
were little more than labourers living on the land, and labonrers 
without employment, with whose condition he was chiefly concerned. 
Of these he wrote : 

It is of the utmost importance to realise the fact that ffrms under ten, 
fifteen, or twenty acres of land, according to its quality, are too small to sup- 
port a family. It matters not whether a man has fixity of tenure or, being a 
peasant proprietor, has no rent to pay, he cannot, unless he has some othei' 
source of income, live and bring up a family on the small farms under ten or 
fifteen acres of land, which form so large a proportion of the holdings in the 
We§t of Ireland,” 

And he called attention to the fact that, of the 126,000 holdings 
in Connaught in 1878, no less than 70,000 were under fifteen 
acres. 

He was deeply impressed with the fiict that the normal social and 
economic condition of these people was such — ^their holdings so small, 
the soil so poor — that the bull: of them werb always poverty-stricken, 
and that it only required a bad harvest, a diminished demand for 
harvest labour in Great^ Britain, or some other abnormal cause, to 
turn poverty into distress, distress into semi-starvation. There was 
too great a population for the work available, and too little work for 
the popalatioii. 

What, then, could be done “ to prevent, not merely the ever- 
recurring periods of distress ai’ising from failure' of crops, but to raise 
and ameliorate the permanently miserable and disorganised condition 
of the people ? ” To him the most obvious, the most immediately 
effective, and the most feasible remedy — ^though a sad necessity — 
was emigration — family emigration. Such emigration would have 
the double advantage of not only benefiting those who went, but of 
improving the condition of those who remained, by relieving the 
pressure fia the labour market, by lightening the rates, by enlarging 
the holdings. Snch family emigration, he fully appreciated, would 
require most careful supervision on this side in the selection and 
transport; supervision which should not end in Ireland, but should 
be continued under the charge of properly qualified agents in Canada 
and elsewhere,, whose object it should be to give assistance in the 
selection of land and in obtaining employment.” Thus the objection 
BO validly raised by the Irish clergy and others to ou4gration — namely, 
that the raw Irish emigrant simply drifted into the large towns, and 
men and women rapidly sank lower and lower in the social scale. 



iroiaijld be ojbviated. Thoe, also, wottld'/te iiMated the olgeo^ ib 
vebdlf jniseil, by politicians and eoonomists, that tbe drain of Irish 
eiimgratioii simply took ihe *^ bone and sinew,” imd left ^behind the 
yo^g, «the old, the weak, and the decrepid. 

But, while pointing to a i^stem of family emigration as the most 
practical andf readily available remedy, be wanted more than that. 
“ Perhaps,’' he wrote, “ apart from the wretched condition of the 
people and their dwellings in the West of Ireland, the fact that most 
impresses itself on the mind of the traveller is that nothing is made 
the best of ; ^hat tbe resources of the country are never really devel- 
oped; moscle, energy, laud, water, natural resources, beauty of scenery, 
all are more or less wasted for want of a wise and right direction and 
tbe use of capital aud skill." He advocated then, as he advocated in 
more detail and with fuller knowledge later, that tbe ** fostering hand 
of Government might with manifest advantage be given in aiding the 
carrying out of light (cheap) railways in the poorest districts of ‘the 
West, so as to bring the produce within easier reach of a market.*' 
Hie fishing industry shonld be encouraged and regulated. While 
unable to support “ emigration," on the grounds of expense and 
impracticability, he advocated the addition to the small holdings of 
motmtainous and bog land where available — a plan since successfully 
earried into effect by tbe Congested Districts Board. 

He was himself convinced of the practicability of his suggestions, 
and was sanguine enough to believe that, if 4 )roperly and persistently 
applied, they would work marvels. “ Amidst the general gloom," be 
ends his pamphlet, and acknowledged difficulties which surround the 
Irish question, may not the facts that the numbers to be dealt with are 
80 comparatively small, and that in looking back for a quarter of a 
century we may discern a marked improvement even in the West of 
Ireland, be some encouragement to those who may l>e called on to 
attempt its solution ? " 

Leaving no stone unturned in order to accomplish the object be 
bad in view, Mr. Tuke followed up his suggestions of the summer of 
18S0 by a visit in the autumn to the United States aud Canada, in 
order to ascertain what prospects Irish emigrants would have on 
arrival, and what share the Canadian Government would take in 
facilitating the settlement of Irish families on the free grants of land! 
Tbe resnlts of this journey were embodied in an article,* in which, as 
a means of carrying out a scheme of State-aided emigration and 
oolonisation, he recommended that tbe Imperial Government should 
appoint a lx>dy of nnpaid CommissionerB — a scheme which may be 
said to have been eventually realised in tbe Congested Districts Board. 
With the view of facilitating each colonisation by means of loans to 
the Ookmial Governments or to public bodies or aseociations, a clause 
* Xiniteenth Century, February 1881. 



(3^) was insertad in the Irish Land Bill of 1881. 
however, that this ctauae alone would efect bnt Httde, H(in Afj. T-:k« 
with otheA intere^d in the movement--?Lp^d Einly, .*?!:■ W. * a*"! 
Oregoiyi and Mr. Arthur Kayanagh— set to work to f<trm aii “ Emi- 
grants' Aid Association,’* in the hope of rendering practically effectiTe 
the provision thus made for emigratioo. But it was not undet that 
Act that assisted emigration was to be brought abont. 

In 1881 Mr. Take twice re-visited Ireland ; and a farther visit 
in February the following year additionally strengthened his belief 
in the urgent and paramount need of some definite ^nd extended 
system of family emigration. He embodied his mature views on the 
subject in a farther magazine article,* which, like everything he wrote, 
attracted much attention. 

Mr. Tube's persistence and foresight were to be rewarded more 
rapidly than he could have dared to hope. About this time, while 
calling public attention to the matter, he also urged upon a few friends 
— among them Mr. Forster, Mr. Bathbone, and Mr. Whitbread — 
that, pending any possible Government assistance, voluntary aid should 
be evoked, in order, by family emigration, to relieve the condition of 
the congested districts. Contrary to the fate of most enthusiasts — who 
so seldom combine business instincts and ’ lucidity of exposition with 
philanthropic ideas — hia view* were not only received with polite 
attention, but were at once seen to be of a practical and feasible cha- 
racter ; while it was obvious that ho himself was eminently fitted to 
carry out the scheme in question. 

Thanks to the heartiness of these friends and others, and to the 
zeal of Mr. Take himself, a meeting was called at the then Duke of 
Bedford's house on March 31, 1882. At this meeting, after a detailed 
statement from Mr. Take, it was unanimously agreed that an Execu- 
tive Committee should be formed and a fund raised to promote family 
emigration from the congested districts of Ireland. t 

As a practical proof of the earnestness of those present, and of 
their belief in the ability of Mr. Take to carry out his own desires 
and their intention, a sum of no less than £8000 was then and there 
subscribed. Further, the Executive Committee — which met with 
unusual promptitude that ver}^ afternoon at the House of Commons — 
having laid down certain general rules of action, entrusted the entire 
control of the work to Mr, Take, and decided that the Fund should 
he called after his name. Thus, almost as if by magic, Mr. Take 

* C0NTKMP01U.RY Revikw, April 1882. 

t The Duke of Bedford President of the General Committee, and the following' 
formed the members of the Executive Committee : W, H. Smithy M.P. (Chairman) j; 
Gamuel Whitbread, M.P. (Deputy-Chainnan) ; Sir Thomas Fowell Rnxton ; Hon. 
Henry Gowper, M.P. ; H. 8. Korthoote, M.P. ; Arthur Peaae, M.P. ; William Bath- 
bone, M.P. ; the Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. ,* J. H. Tuke, and (after his resignation 
of the Irish Secretaryship) W. £. Forster, M.P. J. Gurney Barclay and Arnold 
Motley, M,P., were the Hon. Treasurers. The Hon. Secretaries were Sydney Buxton 
and Howard Hodgkin. 
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Wfti placed in a poeition to cany ont, and to cany oat with a free 
haii^, the project which he had so much at heart. 

’ Bat this was, after all/ bat the minor part of the andeitcd^ing. It 
is one l&ing to get the support of an induential Committee, to have 
funds placed at one’s disposal ; and another, more arduous and respon- 
sible task, successfully to carry through the consequent operations. 
Mr. Take himself felt the responsibility heavily. “A feeling akin to 
dread,” he wrote, after the meeting of the Committee, had come over 
him ; a feeling engendered by the magnitude of the task naturally 
sobers my zej<»icing.” But, though sobered, he acted with character- 
istic promptitude. It was necessary, if anything were to be done 
that year, that it should be done at once. The inaugural meeting, 
and the first meeting of the Executive Committee, had been held on 
March 31. On April 4 Mr. Take left for Ireland. On April 28 
the first batdi of emigrants, to the number of 201, sailed from Galway 
Bay ; on May 5, 845, and on May 19, 432 further assisted emigrants 
left Ireland for Canada and the States. Thus, in less than six weeks 
from the formation of the Fund, he had selected and shipped a 
thousand souls, and started them on their new and more prosperous 
career. 

Nor, in spite of this rapidity of action, was anything left undone to 
ensure the success of the shipments and the care of the emigrants on 
arrival. And it was truly a considerable task. There was no prece- 
dent for guidance — assisted family emigration, as distinct from indi- 
vidual emigration, was a new departure, and involved infinitely more care 
and organisation, both on this side and on the other side of the water, 
than the ordinary Irish emigration of individuals and adults. The 
success and promptitude with which this first year's work was effected 
were due to Mr. Take’s wonderful power of organisation, to the zeal 
with which he inspired all those who worked with him, and to his 
warm-hearted desire to bring succour to the poor people whose miseries 
be felt so keenly. 

The result of the first year’s operations was the emigration from 
Galway county, chiefiy from Clifden and its neighbourhood, of 1200 
persons in families, at a cost of about £6 12& a head. The experi- 
ence gained fi*om the experiment confirmed the conviction of the 
necessity as well as the possibility of a carefully devised scheme df 
assisted family emigration, which should benefit alike the people 
assisted and the districts from which the emigrants would be taken. 

Mr. Take, therefore, soon after his return from Ireland, wrote an 
article describing the work already undertaken,* and made an earnest 
and urgent appeal to public opinion to support a scheme of State-aided 
family emigration from the congested districts of Ireland. The 
committee drew up a well-considered Memorial to the Government on 
* Nineteenth Centuryf July 1882. 
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the sabject, signed by ereiy member of the Szecntire^ Commitlee^ 
followed by e deputation to the Chief Secaretary* Sir, George 
Trevelyan.* • * , 

In the Memorial the Committee urged strongly tliat Parliament 
diould be asked for a grant of money for the purpose of assisting 
family emigration^ and engaged, on behalf of themselves and Mr. Take, 
that they would give every assistance in their power to ensure that 
the emigration was properly carried out. 

Thereupon provisions were inserted in the Arrears of Kent (Ireland) 
Bill, then before the House, authorising the grant from public moneys 
of a sum of £100,000 for emigration purposes. Thus was quickly 
realised, and more than realised, one of Mr. Take’s earliest formulated 
demands, to the effect, that the State should lend £100,000 without 
interest — ^if, indeed, a free grant were not possible — for emigration 
purposes. 

After detailed negotiations with the Irish Government, it was agreed 
that the Committee of “Mr. Tuke’sFund” should be made solely respon- 
sible for the emigration from the distressed areas in the Unions of Clifden 
and Oughterard, co. Galway, and of Belmullet and Newport (induding 
Achill Island) in co. Mayo. For each person emigrated they were to 
receive a capitation grant of £ 0 , they themselves meeting the additional 
cost involved, and undertaking all the work of selection, transport, 
and location on “ the other side.” The districts thus handed over to 
the committee comprised a population of some 46,000 souls. They 
were the districts which, among others, Mr. Tuke had visited in 1880 
and subsequently ; and the part of Ireland in which he took a special 
interest, and of which he had made a special study. With a view to 
a better appreciation and knowledge of the situation on this side of 
the water, Mr. Tuke and one of the honorary secretaries (Mr. Buxton) 
travelled at different times, in the autumn of that year, over the 
whole ground ; while, at the same time, the other honorary secretary 
(Mr. Hodgkin), in company with Father Nugent, went a trip to 
Canada and the States to look up some of the emigrants sent that 
spring, to endeavour to appreciate the prospects of work and wages 
for thoBo^ about to be sent, and to make adequate preparations for 
their reception ; and the following year Mr. Hodgkin, accompanied 
by Major Buttledge Fair, paid a second visit to Canada and the 
States. 

The* total number of emigrants sent in the following epring 
(1883) was 5380. The Committee, well satisfied with the great 
snccess that had so far attended their operations, and feeUng that 
there was still a demand and need for family emigration from the dis-* 
tricts under their charge, presented, in July of the same year, another 
Memorial to the Government, earnestly pressing upoxi them the absolute 
necessity of providing further funds for emigration purposes. As a result 
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of the Memcrial a second sam of £50,000 — ^the £100^000 previonaly 
grafted « beinor exhausted— was voted by a clause in the Tramways 
(Ireland) Bill of 1883.* * To the districts under the charge of the 
Committee was thereupon added Swinford, oo. Mayo, from which, 
however, it was not found practicable to emigrate many persons. In 
riiis third year of their operations (1884) the Committee emigrated 
2802 persons. 

The total of persons who were emigrated with the assistance of the 
Committee in the years 1882-4 numbered 9500. The total expendi- 
ture, including all incidentals, amounted to £70,000, provided as 
follows; Government grants, £44,500; sabscriptions, £20,000; 
balance of Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund, £3600; the emigrants 
and their friends, £1400. The average cost per head was £7 

The principles of action laid down by the Committee, and adhered 
to throughout the three years of their operations, were these : That 
the persons sent should be those really dependent on the soil ; that 
the emigration should be ** family,” and distinct from ** individual ” 
emigration, and that the whole family should be sent ; that efforts 
should be made to arrange, as far as possible, that the vacated holdings 
should be consolidated with neighbouring holdings ; that most careful 
arrangements should be made, not only for selection — so that unsuit- 
able families should not be sent — but for all the details of clothing, 
transport, and shipment ; that each family should be booked through 
to their destination, should receive a sum for lauding money on arrival 
at the port — varying according to the size of the family and their 
destination — and should be supplied with proper clothing and outfit. 
Above all, the emigration was to be absolutely voluntary ; no pressure 
of any sort was to be put on the people to go.t Heplying to the 
objection so frequently urged, that the people bad no desire to emi- 
grate, Mr. Tuke had written, in the early spring of 1882 : ‘‘I wish 
that one of these objectors would take a well-found ship into Galway 
or Westport Bay, offering free passages to all families who might wish 
to leave. The result would, I think, convince him of his error.” 
His prophecy was, as usual, speedily fulfilled. 

Initially it had been hoped that some part of the cost of emigration 
would be forthcoming from local sources and from the emigrants 
themselves ; but it was found that the local and personal poverty 

* TTnder the Tramways Act of 1883 a sum of ,€8 instead of £5 could be given under 
certain conditions. 

“ To us,” wrote an eye-witness at that time, “ who were beseiged when we went 
out, and overwhelmed with written memorials — addressed, when we had shown our- 
selves obdurate, ‘To the honourable lady with feeling’ — it seemed perfectly ludicrous 
to learn, as we did from certain newspapers, that we were dragging the people from 
their homes and forcing them to emigrate. The anxiety to leave amounts almost to 
a mania, more especially after ‘ their honours’ came down, and It was seen that the 
emigration was a reality, that it was not pressed upon them, and that every care and 
con^deration — incompatible with a mere Government scheme ‘to get rid of them’ — 
was taken for those who were emigrating.” — ** The New Exodus,” by Sydney Bnxton, 
in the Fortaighiy Ueview^ Jane 1888. 



was BO great that practically bat little was available, -from these 
sources. ^ • • • 

The dry totals we have quoted represent a mass of Buffering 
hnmanity. Bat their mere recapitulation gives no real idetf of the 
immense amount of forethought, personal supervision, administrative 
work, and responsibility entailed; nor the anxiety and strain it 
involved on Mr. Take and his coadjutors in successfully carrying out 
the work. 

Detailed arrangements had to be made with the Irish Oovernment ; 
forms of varibus sorts had to be prepared ; the districts had to be care- 
fully mapped out ; minute arrangements had to be made with the 
shipping companies to send their ships at stated intervals into Galway, 
Westport, and Blacksod Bays, into which last magnificent roadstead 
no ocean-going steamer had ever previously penetrated. Clothing 
and ship-kit for each family had to be chosen and provided; 
through railway tickets to their destination in Canada or the States 
bespoke, and vouchers provided in each case for the money they were 
to receive on landing and arrival. Then came the arduous, delicate, 
and responsible task of selecting the families who had applied to be 
emigrated, and arranging as to the destinations, involving a personal 
interview with at least the hq^d of each family. Selected, the emi- 
grants had to be divided into batches for the various shipments, the 
clothing distributed, &c. Then, on the day or night previous to the 
embarkation, men, women, and children had to be conveyed from their 
distant and scattered homes, often as much as 50 or 60 miles, from 
remote hamlet and out-of-the-way corner, by cart or car — railways 
then there were none — and lodged in the town. The embarkation, 
itself a novelty with this family ” emigration, was no easy matter, 
often involving, as it did, the transport in open boats of hundreds of 
men, women, and children from the shore to the gunboat, and from the 
gunboat to the liner lying two or three miles out. Thanks, however, 
to a' combination of good luck and good management, no hitch and 
no accident occurred in the case of any one of our ten thousand 
emigrants. 

One d^ of selection was very like another; one embarkation 
repeated itself elsewhere, whether in Galway or Blacksod Bay. The 
following vivid description* may be therefore given as showing the way 
in which the work was carried out — rwork which had its humorous as 
well as*pathetic side : 

16, 1883. Co, Mayo, 

» We parted from the Takes, amid mutual expressions of esteem and 
regard, this morning — ^they going south to Olifden, and we coming on here 
with Mr. Richards. We b^an work at Mulranny. The applicants came 

tt Extracts from tie Diary of the late Mis, Sydney Bnxton. 
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i^ilQ!i!^ talked to tkem, and I niade ont th^r ticin^ 

: •eittmd ^hem^on a liet, as eacli family was disposed of, putting down the 
nai&s^ ages, and number the register. This is the ^yle o^things that 
l^ppena: Enter Pat Murphy, and, preliminaries being disposed of, Syd 
asks, ‘Where do you wish to go to Pai: ‘To Cleveland, yer honour.* 
It is ascertain^ that Pat has no friends in Cleveland, and merdy mentions 
it because he has heard the name. Then he is told, * You can’t go to Cleve- 
land. Will you go to Canada? * PiU : ‘ Yer honour? ’ JSyd : * Will you 
go to Canada, or stay at home ? ’ I^cU : ‘ To Cleveland.’ But, finally, Pat is 
convinced that he will have more chance of getting work and wages in 
Canada. 1 make out his ticket and enter him on the list while the next 
applicant is bejfig ushered in. It is quite difficult sometimes to keep pace 
with them, as they all have such ‘ long ’ families to enter and count up ; 
but my scribbling is ver^’’ little trouble compared with what Sydney has to 
go through in the way of yelling at the people. I often wonder how he 
manages to keep patience, and to bear in mind that each applicant is a 
separate individual human being. They are all deaf, they all say exactly 
the same things, and they all seem to imagine that they’ve not had fair does 
unless they get a lengthy conversation with ‘ the Doblin man,’ as they, call 
Syd. One old man to-day, on being told that he could not be sent to the 
States, as he had no friends there, wanted to know whether he might go 
to Canada without his wife, as she would never go there. Syd explained to 
him that we could not send the bread-winners of a family, leaving others to 
be dependent on the rates, and the poor old man cast up his hands, crying 
out, ‘ Och thin ! I’m bet ! I’m don! She’ll stack, and well starve.’ At 
last I wrote down for him on a piec^e of ^per, ‘ if Anthony McNulty will 
go to Canada with his wife and family, he can be sent free. But ho cannot 
be sent free to the States,’ and old Tony departed in high glee, saying, ‘ If 
I’ve writin’ to show her, she’ll be bet.’ 

“ €renerally, when a few families make up their minds to go from any 
district others follow suit, but there is always a gieat deal of chopping and 
changing going on among the crowd. ’J’o-day, when ^e thought we were 
about getting through the list, the Helieving Officer (who acts as Master of 
the Ceremonies) put his head outside the door and slioiited for ‘ Parties as 
hail changed their minds’ — whereupon there was a general rush of nppli- 
oants, and the work began all over again. Sydney goes through it all with 
the patience and fortitude of an angel ; but, as he truly says, / always wish 
the emigrants were going to a worse place than Canada, when they come 
back and want their tickets altere<l — taking up time, untidying my lists. 
On an average we spend about a quarter of an hour in deciding the fate of 
every family — which does not seem long when one comes to ocjnsider the 
-question.” 

" Ihtemlayf Fehruunry, 1883. Dugori, Addll Jehtnd. * 

“ After tea we interviewed emigrants. Soma of the letters from friends 
in the states, which they bring us to read, are very touching, and the 
descriptions of the delights of the new country most vivid. ‘ This is a place 
where one has Christmas times every day,’ one man said. They all begin in 
a most formal manner, as ‘ Prom John Carton to his wife Mazyv Carton. 
Dear Mrs. Carton, I hope this finds you in health as it, leaves me ’ — and 
then they go on to ask, ‘ How is so-and-so and family, and so-tind-so and 
family 3 ’ Ac. The style hardly ever varies, though the spelling frequently 
do^ ‘Take the wrought as soon as ye can,’ is a favourite expression. I 
aaked one man to-day how he spelt bis name, as he was not on the Hnion 
list, and 1 had to ‘ take him down.’ He said, with an air of making a great 
eoncesrion, ‘ I’d be willin’ to lave the spellin’ to you.’ We never send any 
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ow tiw: Staiw wko cabnot prodiioe a good letter &<om :snBe.iiear {in^eV 
remwon promising a welcome and help in finding work. ' 

• I’air and I drove from Mftiranny to BelmuUet, fifty- 

six SJoghsh miles. It was a lovely day, and we had great fnn. We stayed* 
a w^x at Bolmullet, interviewing emigrants all day long, and wording our 
heads off, but having on the whole a very jovial time. One of our diffi- 
culties was, that at Belmullet the people had tdsen it in^ their beads 
that It would be a good plan to excite sympathy by putting their families 
M very * weak,’ so the number of infants in arms that appeared on the 
Union lists was extraordinary. But when it was discovered that very weak 
families could not be sent, and when a few applicants had been rejected on 
that account, 4fbey would calmly come back and give all the ages differently. 
So, finally, we had to have the children in and put ages to them for our- 
selves. Thus, enter little girl, aged five, according to the register. Syd : 

* How old are you ? ’ Little Girl : ‘ Nineteen, yer honour.’ ; ‘ You are 
twelve years old. Next child!’ In vain did we deliver to the parents 
short but impressive homilies on the wickedness and folly of trying to mis- 
lead us, in vain did Mr. Richards fiercely stroke his beard, and in his most 
terrible voice inquire why they went telling such golleogues— the parents 
dways smiled benignly upon us, and the more we scolded the more did they 
invoke the blessings of heavcri upon our sweet fatjes.” 

Then follows later on a description of the first embarkation from 
Blacksod Bay — the first ever undertaken from there : 

“ March ‘Rl, 1883. — We had a miserable time of it before the embarka- 
tion. Yesterday there was a regtlar gale of wind (after all our care and all 
our liopes!), and it seemed useless to think of embarking emigrants next 
day. We drove out to our pier at Barnagh in the afternoon to see how 
things looked. It was an awful drive, cold, wet, and wretched, and we got 

no comfort from anything we saw and heard there In the evenino- 

after gc^ttiiig back to Belmullet, we had a melancholy little dinner-party of 
live. No one thought or spoke of anything except the weather. Would 
the wind change ? Could there be time for the waves to go down if it 
did change? We went to lied, still almost hopeless; but at 12.30, at 
the turn of the tide, the wind did change, and when w^e got up, soon after 
4 A.M., it was quite calm, though iviining hard. As soon as the day 
broke, Sydney, Captain Fair, and J started to drive down to Barnagh, and a 
delicious drive we bud. We were all three in the highest spirits. The min 
had stop^d, and just as we got in the sun rose gloriously over the high tops 
of the hills. We found that our pier and the little ‘shelter’ had been 
swept away by the waves and the wind ; but Mr, Richards had been up all 
night, working ‘like a black ’ to repair damages, and by 7. HO (when the fimt 
emigrant, Jphn Phillips, appeai’ed) we were all ready to begin work. Syd 
and Captain Fair stood on the pier, passing the families into the boats, 
sfieing that the right number wont on board, yelling out directions to every 
one and keeping the whole thing going. I wandered about the iffiore 
sometimes collecting a family ready to be passed on to the boats* some^ 
times chayging the mob so as to prevent them from crowding on to the 
pier ; sometimcss tearing a distracted emigrant out of the arms of his or her 
sorrowing relatives'. Our emigrants themselves were very cheerful Such 
a noise as they and their friends made, what with crying and kissing, and 

shouting farewell messages And then, every now and then, some of 

them would rush into the sea after a departing boat load, or an enu^nt 
would jump out of a boat and run amok among his friends ; kissing them 
(men and women) all round, until recaptured and put on board again. It 
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mA wh&t ne^papers call an * animai^ scene and perluips it was as well> 
that on^ had^^no time at the moment to think over its very solemn side^ 
^In in hour and forty min^i^ all the 267 Belmullet people wfre on booin), 
and Ca,ptain Needham had kindly taken the Orwell (which happened 
* accidentally * to be present) down to the Bull’s Moiith to fetch the Achill 
eontingent-^3 in all. We followed the last boatload from Barnagh on to 
the gunboat, the Sedhoraef where the emigrants had a good meal, cheerful 
and grateful, and then we steamed out to the Nestorian, and went on 
board the big ship to inspect the emigrants* quarters. These were clean, 
and what I suppose one ought to call comfortable, all things considered.** 

This may be supplemented by the following characteristic letter from 

Mr. Take: *• 

“ Bislmullst, 

“ Friday {May 1883 ). 

“ Dsab Mb. Buxton, — 

You may like to have a line from this place to-day, as Captain Fair 
will not be able to write before the post leaves. Yesterday was passed as 
all days before the sailing of the ship are spent, in an infinite variety of 
interviews, * doings and undoings* — emigrants who wished not to — others 
who at the last moment wished * to lave by the next ship * ; husbands who 
wished to leave the ^ w’ake * family *• behint * ; wives who wanted to go 
without the husband, who declared he would not go : ‘ couldn’t make up his 
mind, and why, because he w'as entirely wake and wanted to be abed for a 
fortnight,’ had vowed to * perform a station ’ before he left home, * haJ some 
earnings owing to him which he would lose, and many other possible or 
impossible reasons for not going as the wiie and family wished him to do. 
Then a long scene between a virago country shopkeeper and dolt of a 
husband, who sat dumb whilst his wife harangued and abused Fair becsause he 
would not stop Mrs, Somebody who owed her £6, and had sold any amount of 
stock. The defendant, an old Irish speaking woman, voluble, and denying 
all charges while her daughter-in-law with pale, rather nice face stood between 
them — final dismissal of parties — neither satisfied, and Hhopkeei)er and com- 
pany not tiiumpbant but abusive. 

In the midst of it wdio should walk in but , who had the benefit 

of the scene and others which followed whilst dinner was being served 

and after. Then at dinner Mr. , filled cram full of impossible 

schemes for the regeneration of Ireland by migration, had the most 
indisputable authority — ‘highest bead authority ’—for saying that mil- 
lions cd acres of land could be reclaimed at £ 1 per acre, and landed over 
to tenants in twenty or more acres, who, with £20 to build a house — 
tenant’s output to be employed at Is. and Is. 6d. a day, and send earnings 
home to families — they would then work out the whole at a minimum of 
expense. (Perhaps 1 might add and a maximum of nastiness.) IJad already 
surveyed thousands of acres suitable for the project on autboiity of highest 
agents in Irelands ! * Have you ever thought what it would cost to fence in 

your twenty-acre lots which you say you can reclaim at £1 the acre ? * inter- 
jected Fair. ‘ Ko, I have not/ replied Ireland’s regenerator ; ‘ that surely 
is a very small sum when they are made of sods — plenty of sods/^ ‘ Yes ; 
but then the labour ? ’ ‘It would cost you exactly la. fid. a peueb, I have 
pETOved it, and my father’s books will show it.* ‘ The fences would cost alone 
£100, and the house £25. My good sir, it is impossible.* ‘ Well, let me 
take a note of ibis * (notebook in hand), replied the savant. ‘ I am assured 
by the highest authority that it can be done as I say. Then, with superior 

snpervieioii and education, and priest’s guidance, all will be * How can 

sensible man be so insane as to send out a man so foolish and easily misted. 
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** And now for this morning. All yesterday our anxieties quickened 
by a high wind and rfun all night ; at three, however^ Captain^ Ebjf — 
what a spl^did fellow he is — ^was at work ranting out tne people, %nd 
soon after six was himself off to Elly Bay, where the embarkation took* 
place. Here I followed with the learned Professor. How pictorefque the 
grouping of the people on the beach amidst the huge red and brown chests, 
the final hugs and embraces, and the trim man-of-war ahd coastguard 
boats coming backwards and forwards from the gunboat — ^no sign of stumer 
then. Captain Fair arranging all, with Eolan and Richards to assist, and 
the four men appointed to the work. It was raining all the time, but it 
did not damp the good temper and liveliness of the people, who showed no 
signs of grief. Then, when all were safely put in the boats, and oidiers 
idt for the gunboat ; for myself, only to shake hands with <%,ptain Sutton 
and thank him for his kind attention to the people. As the day was so wet 
and dull, no object seemed gained by going further. 

**Now I must stop; hope to reach town on Tuesday. With kindest 
regards to Mrs. Buxton. 

“ Yours very truly, 

. « J. H. T." 

So mnch for the work on this side the water. But, above all, 
most carefnl arrangements had to be, and were, made in Canada and 
the States for the reception of the emigrants ; and in this matter 
Mr. Take and the Committee received mnch most valuable and dia^ 
interested aid from the bishops, clergy, ahd members of the Romish 
Church, to which the emigraxits with hardly an exception belonged. 

The general demand was for emigration to the States, for Canada 
was to most of the people an unkhown and ignorantly dreaded 
country. The Committee, on the other hand, being able to place them 
there, desired to send the emigrants rather to Canada than to the States. 
Thus the essential and necessary rule was laid down that, except in 
cases where the emigrants were going direct to the Committee's corre- 
spondents, no family could be sent to the States unless they received 
and produced (including the envelope !) a letter from some very near 
relative, not only encouraging them to come, but promising to look 
after them on arrival, and to put them in the way of work. Further, 
we avoided as far as possible sending the emigrants to the large 
towns, and endeavoured to scatter them and send them as far west 
as possible. 

The belt proof that the care taken, both in selecting and locatiiig, 
was well expended, is shown from the fact that but a very small per- 
centage of the emigrants have returned— the return in nearly every case 
being due to sickness — and that, when they have returned, they have 
•come bahk better off than when they left ! Then, again, the letters* 

* The following characteristic extracts maj be given. They are repres^tatives of 
many hundreds of letters that have been shown ns from time to time ; 

“ Whesukg, U.S.A., Marmh 18, 1884. 

“ My dear Friend Mr. 

** If yon have any desire of coming, come like a man and don't he needing counofia 
•or encouragements from people here. You won’t be worse off white you are here, any- 
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Ikome the emigrants to tlieir friends tell an ^dtnost uniterSal 
tsie of ^coni^nt, general well-being, and thankfulness. 

. I^hese were the satisftiotory results to those who wexli; but lidir. 
Take uns able, with justice, to claim that the condirion of those 
remaining behind, of the districts in question, was materially im* 
proved by hiU methods of family emigration — ^the way in which it 
was administered, and the extent to which it was carried out in certain 
definite districts. There wa|^ in the first place, a material relief to 
the congestion of population. In the portion of the Clifden Union 
worked by f^he Committee, for instance, out of a population of 
14,000, no less than 1330 or 22 per cent, were emigrated. From 
Belmullet district, also, over 20 per cent, of the population were 
assisted to leave. Farther, while of the ordinary unassisted emi- 
gration from Connaught, no less than about 78 per cent, of the 
emigrants are young persons between the ages of 15 to 35, 
chiefiy unman*ied, but 32 per cent, of Mr. Toke’s emigrants 
were between these ages; a striking proof that he was not sending 
away the ** bone and sinew,’* and leaving the weak and helpless 
behind. Again, under the system of family ” emigration the little 
holding was entirely cleared, and to a large extent became consoli- 
dated with neighbouring holdings, increasing the size and the 
capacity of the holdings to sustrin a*family. To these advantages 
should be added the amount of money sent home by the emigrants, 
which, after very careful inquiries, Mr. Tuke estimated at £4000 to 
£5000 in the years 1882-3, 

Thus, in every way — lesser population, larger holdings, better 

how. You will be in the midst of luxniy and a beautiful continent in the lande of 
freedom, spending a pleasant summer as a gnest among your friends, and, again, after 
yon get to be citizen we will all do all we can to appoint yon as city snrgeon, sheriit' of 
tluB ooanty, or stump speaker among your Irish friends ; and is that cot a great 
prlvflege in this dear land of the free'? 

“ Mr. Buxton send for me and I will go back to Ireland and give him a correct 
idea of this country and point out the men who can't and can get along here. 1 am 
getting along myself right good, and 1 will never dispraise my country, but add to its 
reputation as much as 1 can possibly. It is nice to gaze on the sunshine leaves of our 
American woody hills and sweet to rove on a ideasant evening, when the still winds 
are no more heard, when evep-body meets with a smiling, happy countenance, where 
there is no complaint of miserableness, where every man can run his hand down his 
pocket and play with those pretty coins called dollars. Come and see (them and be 
satisfied, and snre you will be owner of some at a glance. 

“ Your most affectionate friend • 

From another letter : 

** If you give me a present of a bouse and farm in Tip, I would not go back to it. I 
hare only ten hours a-day to work here ; when it is done, I can go walk through the 
city. I could not describe it to you, it’s more like a paradise ; the very smell of the 

trees growing all along the footpaths here would do yon good The last letter X 

wrote yon, I did not like it. The boy that wrote it did not put in half what 1 wanted 
to say, but this one will satisfy you better 

And another, from a girl to her sister : 

** Unriy up and get big and strong for the Atlantic. You are as big and as stoat as I 
am, and ^ far better than denying the clieve [turf] from Crumpaun*a<traw toCruohaun- 
a-langhta. So father can sit dowi^ by the fireside then, and let the tough day pass him. 
tmd tMT earning hu of money for htm in this country, where there is plenty of it. I am 
getting toy hmdth first-rate and vep glad to get to this country.” 
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reoeipto, lessen^ pressure on the rates — those who remained behind 
benefited Bimnltanedusly with those who went.* ^ ^ 

Thus wfe three years* emigration work Ampleted — ^the first Jear 
tentatively^ the second with fall fruition, the third with, naturally, a 
somewhat lessening demand for emigration. 

The spring emigration of 1884 ended the work of tfie Committee 
of Mr. Take’s Fund as such — though from time to time special oases 
were taken in hand. The cessation of the work of the Fund brought 
with it one advantage : it set Mr. Take free to devote himself in other 
ways for the- permanent good of the western districts Ireland, and 
to endeavour to develop some of the other remedies which he had 
foreshadowed in 1880.t 

The next opportunity which offered for action in this direction was 
in the early spring of 1886. Owing to very exceptional and local 
storms which in the previous autumn had swept the west coasts of 
Irefand) the potato crop in certain well-defined districts had been 
entirely destroyed. The Government of the day came to the relief of 
the districts by the grant of public money to be expended on relief 
works. At the same time, both the out-going Conservative and the 
in-going Liberal Governments appealed to Mr. Take, and urged him 
to raise a small fund privately^ in order to purchase seed potatoes, and 
thus arrest the dreaded famine. “ With the generosity which we 
might expect of him,” as Mr. Morley stated in the House, Mr. Take 
took the matter up with his usual promptitude and energy. The 
work, at first confined to the Island of Achill, was Bulwequently 
extended to the mainland, and the large sum of £5200, privately 
raised by Mr. Take, was expended on the provision of some 1500 
tons of seed potatoes, &c.t The work involved was in some ways 
even more trying and exhausting than the emigration work. 
Carried out by Mr. Take in his ever-efiicient and painstaking 
way, the result has been singularly satisfactory. Indeed, severe 

* In a letter dated July 1800, a well-informed correspondent writes to Mr. Buxton 
in regard to one of the districts : 

“ In reply to your letter of 4th inst. I beg to say that the holdings of almost all mr 
emicfrants have been taken up by mljoining tenants. In the majority of cases only one 
. .1 j*. ■ ■ - aken by each, but I have known some cases where two- 

j, up by the same person. This was at , where the 

'very poorest of our emigrants went from. It is now one of the most nourishing vUlagea 
in the district. Of the thirty -two families who lived there, twelve only are left, and 
idl are faiily comfortable ; in fact well oif, when compared to former days.’* 
t It nmy be mentioned that, at a meeting of the Committee of Mr. Take’s Fond in 
Feb. 18m, at which certain other gentlemen were invited to be present, it was resolved 
at Mr.TttkVs instance, “ That it is desirable the Colwiial Office should collect and dis- 
tribute reliable information as to the demand for labour, and rates of wages, at the 
different colonies, and such other information as might be usefal to emigrants;” The 
effect of this resolution was largely instrumental in promoting the formatibn of the 
'^Immigrants’ Information Office.'* It was created in Oct. 1886, is tinder the direction 
of the Colonial Office, and is managed by a voluntary Committee^ of which Mr. Tuke 
was one of the original members. ^ 

:|; It may be mentioned that the total working expenses of this fund of £5200 
amounted to only £42 I 
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E8, wu the ordeal to the poor people daring those few months 
of prii^tioxi^ and anxiefy, the storms of the aatnmn of 1895 may 
,alnlM be said to haye^been to them a blessing in dis^ise. The 
most gvatifyiog reports poared in. to Mr. Take from all parts of the 
assbted districts, tiling him of the wonderfol growth of the' cham- 
pionsy” and the great contrast between the fields sown with them and 
those sown with the wom>ont native seed. The gain to the whole 
district from this importation of new seed was incalculable and 
lasting. 

Brought tijins by this visit agun face to face with the chronic poverty 
of the West, Mr. Take was led to formalate, with somewhat greater 
precision than before, the other schemes which he had already more 
than once foreidiadowed. In his Saggestions for the Improvement 
of the Congested Districts of Ireland ” * he asserted that “ the time for 
inquiry and speculation is past ; the necessity for action is acknowledged, 
and the question now is, what shall that action be ? '* He suggested the 
answer, and there, and snbseqaently in some letters to the Times in 
1889, he recapitulated, and in some cases more definitely insisted on 
bis previous suggestions : (a) The establishment of a Fishery Com- 
mission for the purpose, in the first place, of institutiDg a scientific 
inquiry all along the west coast as to the presence of fish in fairly 
large quantities within a reasonable disfance from land ; and, secondly, 
if these inquiries should prove successful, of trainiug fishermen, pro- 
viding boats and gear, and establishing a fishing industry on a 
considerable scale, including the necessary provision of rapid trans- 
port, and of a market for the fisb.f {h) The construction of light 
railways, in order to bring the west coast into easy reach of the main 
lines of railway, (c) The establishment on a permanent basis of some 
Board that could and would deal with emigration, and with such 
questions as forestry and planting, provision for the sale of seed 
potatoes, &c. 

Mr. Tuke’s earnest and persistent appeals for practical and 
permanent assistance to the congested districts, like his appeals for 
State-aided family emigration, bore fruit. And when, at length, his 
further d^res were realised, it was to an extent even in excess of his 
expectations. 

The first farther instalment came in 1889, in the form of the Go- 
vernment Bill for the promotion of light railways, which has admittedly 
been most snccesaful in its results. The Bill was warmly supported by 
Mr. Take ; and his adyioe«waa sought in deciding upon the lines and 
routes that should be undertaken. Two years later came the fulfilment 

* Messra. Ridgway, Iiondon. 

t The suggested inquiry as to the fish was undertaken by the Royal Dublin Society, 
wHb a Government subvention, and proved the existence of fish off the coast, especially 
the early mackerel, in sufficient quantities to allow of a profitable industry, an industry 
which the Congested Districts Board has since established. 
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of Mr. Take’s most cherished plans. In the Irish Land Bill of 18^1, 
introduced by Mr. Balfonr, were included ^clanses which virtu^ly 
formed a separate Bill in themselves, and which dealt exclusively with • 
the so-called “ congested districts.” These districts were plaB^ by 
the Act under the care of a Board, practically permanent ^in character, 
well provided with funds and possessing extended powers. The Chief 
Secretary, a member of the Land Commission, and five honorary mem- 
bers, appointed by the Crown (together with some temporary members) 
formed the Board. The Bill became law in August 1891, and the 
first person to be asked to serve as one of the honorary members was 
naturally Mr. Take. He was then seventy-two, and his incessant 
labours and exhausting work had told on his frame, so that living as 
he did on the other side of England, and membership involving, as it 
would, monthly visits of ten days at a time to Dublin, and occasional 
journeyings to the West, it is not to be wondered at that he shrank 
from accepting the offer. But, being pressed to undertake the duty, 
he felt it was one which he could not decline, and for three years — 
that is as long as his health lasted — he was an active, energetic, and 
most valuable and valued member of the Board.* 

Thus, at length, were his pleadings successful, his expectations 
fulfilled. Though it ivas too^miich to hope that the newly created 
Board could, or would, forthwith carry out all his proposals, they 
were endowed with the necessary power. Light railways were already 
provided for under the Act of 1889 ; and the Congested Districts 
Board — with the status of a Government Department, but without its 
staid, bureaucratic tendencies — had the power, and the assured means, 
of controlling and encouraging emigration, of developing the fishing 
and other industries, of carrying out public engineering works, of 
providing seed potatoes and other cereals, of improving the breed of 
live stock and poultry, of paternally supervising and encouraging the 
agricultural interest, of consolidating and enlarging holdings, of under- 
taking forestiy and planting. In a word, of taking all these practical 
steps which, for the previous ten years or so, Mr. Take had been 
proclaiming as the only effectual means of permanently relieving 
* the congested districts. Perhaps, however, it hardly falls within 
the scope of this sketch to detail the work that the Congested 
Districts Board has actually been able to accomplish. Their work 
has been emphatically the work of the Board, not that of an 
iudividlial; and, although Mr. Take took a share, and an active 
share, in the work, he would have been the last man to claim more 

* Shortly after Mr. Take’s death the Board unanimoasly passed the foUowiiig reso- 
lution : ** That wo wish to plaoo on record our deep sense of the irreparable loss that 
this Board and the congested districts of Ireland have sustained in the death of our 
respected colleague, James Hack Take: that we recognise that our efforts are bat a 
continuatiou and extension of work with which he was identified for half a centufy, 
and that we have greatly profited by the experience which he derived from his Ufedpng 
devotion to the cause of the Irish poor.” 
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thou a pm^ortionato part in its deliberations and proceedings. 

glory lios chiefly ix^ this, that it was largely, if not primarily, 
■due to his exertions that the Board was created at all. 

Thetoregoing imperfect account will show the really astonishing 
work which Mr. Take was able to perform. The secret of his 
success lay, first, in his mar7elloa8 insight into the problems with 
which he desired to deal, in his painstaking efforts to get at the 
facts and to acquire accurate knowledge, in his large grasp of the 
situation; secondly, in his transparent disinterestedness, his calm, 
judicial, and^ businesslike mind, his modesty; and, finally, in his 
warm-hearted sympathy, and in the charm of his character, which 
inspired a feeling of affection and confidence in those with whom he 
had to deal, and a feeling of devotion in those who had occasion to 
serve with or under him. Not only his Committee, not only his 
lieutenants who shared in his counsels, but the humble rank and file 
of Irishmen who carried out his instructions, one and all felt it a 
privilege to be associated with him. As a benefactor — though this 
does not always follow — he would naturally be popular in the districts 
to which he had rendered such material aid. I^ut it was more than 
this. He had a personal popularity besides ; he was appreciated, not 
only as a benefactor, but as a warm-he^^rted friend. 

And, indeed, the good that Mr. Take accomplished was not 
limited to the material benefits that were brought to certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland during his lifetime ; nor even to the benefits still to be 
derived from the policy which he inaugurated — namely, by the creation 
of A permanent non-political and representative Commission to watch 
over the interests of the congested districts. His action and its 
results afforded another proof that wise and patient well-doing on a 
hard, though not hopeless quest, will at length attain its end, and so 
earn its reward. 

Somewhat frail and fragile in appearance, never very strong, it was 
often a marvel how Mr. Take was able to endure tbe great strain of 
work, anxiety, and responsibility which all his Irish activity involved. 
But he had indomitable pluck and cheery spirits. He was excellent 
company, his interests were varied, his sense of humour was Ifeen. He 
was the best, kindest, and most faithful of friends. He had no 
enemies. He was charitable in his soul as well as in his deeds. He 
never (unlike many of us), unless absolutely goaded into it, spoke a 
harsh or contemptuous word of any one. He always sought* rather 
to find the best qualities that lay in man or woman. 

Sydney Buxton, 
Howard Hodgkin. 



THE FRANGIPANI RING. 


A GOLD ring lost about three hundred and ninety years ago, and 
recently unburied in a Friulian held, has proved the key, in 
Professor Thode’s hands, to a sixteenth century love-story backed 
on all main points by documentary evidence, and no less fascinating 
than true. Accordingly, we attempt no critical review of the volume 
before us,* no analysis of its literary merits. We merely record the 
tale of a strange experience, in which, as it seems to us, the dis- 
coverer plays a scarcely less interesting part than the hero and heroine 
of the drama he has unveiled. 

The learned Professor, whose great book on St, Francis of Assisi is 
well known to the reading world, has long been engaged on a still 
vaster work on Venetian history and art. While reading one day in 
the Mercian Library, a curious old ring was brought to him for in- 
spection. It was a thick gold circlet, engraved with a doable scroll 
of waved lines, leaves, and minute Gothic letters, in the late Gothic- 
German style, and apparently of sixteenth century Augsburg make. It 
had been dug from the soil of an old earthwork at Castell di Prata, 
near Poi^enone, and was offered for sale by the peasant who had 
found it. Professor Thode slipped it on his finger and set to work to 
decipher the inscription. On reading, or, as he puts it, hearing the 
words ; “ Myt wyllen dyn eygen,” i.e., Mit Willen dein eigen 
(Willihgly thine), he was seized with enthusiasm for this old love 
token and yearned to unravel its history. Surely something stranger 
than chance had brought this German ring to a German's hand ! A 
word with the finder, a rapid bargain, and the treasure was won. 
But his imagination was in a whirl, and hours x)asBBd before he could 

* “ Per Ring des Frangipani Ein Erlebniss.” Von Henry Thode. Heinrich Keller, 
Frankfurt am Haim 
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se^ 4ow!i to his work and resume his inTestigatidn of the perils of 

Bepnbli^ in 1513, as set forth in the fifth chapter of Romamn’s 
.Hycory^ voL v. * * 

We U2 kn6w how the destmction of Venice was plManed at Cam* 
bnd, in 1508 ; how the Powers of Earope were arrayed against her, 
and how ev^ery member of the League was bidden to conquer the share 
of Venetian lands assigned him by the treaty. For five years Venice 
had stood at bay, now striving to retrieve by diplomacy all she had lost in 
the field ; now to soften the wrath of the Pope, the Emperor and Bpmn ; 
manoeuvring^ turn the arms of England against i^nce, and even 
imploring aid from her worst foe, the Turk. Although the Pontiff s 
secession from the League in 1510 raised the hopes of the Republic 
for a while, it only heightened the rage of Germany, France, and the 
other confederates. Early in 1513, Cordova's Spaniards were 
threatening the Lagoons, and Maximilian’s troops ravaging Friuli. 
The invadiug force, led by that dreaded Croatian chief. Count 
Christopher Frangipani, easily captured Udine, occupied Marano laid 
ai^e to Osopo, and pnshed on still farther. 

Professor Thode ceased reading. Germans in Frinli in 1513? 
It was a flash of light. The ring on bis finger might have belonged 
to some officer of the expedition, for no common person could have 
owned so dainty a thing. But bad the invaders reached Pordenone ? 
Failing to learn this from Romanin, he turned to other sources, and, 
with the true instinct of historic research, soon hit upon a “ Diario di 
Pordenone ” describing the capture of that town by the Germans, and 
their expulsion by the Venetians in March 1514. So the Germans 
not only held Pordenone, but the neighbouring Castell Praia as well. 
Some account of their doings there was added, but without the details 
of which our Professor stood in need. That king of chroniclers, 
Marin Sanuto, was next consulted, and now the scent grew warm. 
Sannto not only supplied a narrative of the campaign, but included 
the letter of an imperial officer named Bizzan, written after his cap- 
ture by the Venetians, minutely recounting all that took place at 
Pmdenone. 

Bizzan also relates how his chief, Count Frangipani, had^ bis horse 
killed nnder him in a skirmish before Osopo, and how, in falling heavily 
to the ground, he lost a precious relic that he had cherished as a charm*. 
The Count, he adds, was much depressed by this loss, and declared 
it an evil omen. From that moment, in fact, everything ^ent ill 
with him. 

The castle of Qaopo was too important a position to be tnmed or 
left unheeded in the enemy’s hands, since it commanded the Carinthian 
Pass, that formed the easiest link between Italy and Germany. So, 
despatching Rizzan’s advanced guard to occupy Pordenone, the 
General sat down before the impregnable stronghold, hoping to lure 
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its defender, Savorgnan, to open battle in (he valley benea% Pending 
operatione he spent some days in Pordenone and strengtheDe^ the 
garrison tPere. Bat Venice was on the al^, her main army on the 
move, and suddenly Bartolommeo d’Alviano appeared* at t^ gates, 
recaptured the town after a fierce struggle, and seizing Bizzan and 
most of his men, sent them off prisoners to Venice. At the same 
time (beginning April 1514) intelligence came from Savorgnan that 
the siege of Osopo had been raised and Frangipani mortally wounded 
in a desperate attempt to storm the walls. 

So there 'Was great rejoicing at St. Mark’s, and the gstieral gladness 
farther increased by a report that the formidable Frangipani had 
ceased to breathe. 

His name was a terror to the Bepnblic, for not only had this 
very Count Christopher and his father Bernhadin led various attacks 
against the Venetian power in Istria and Friuli, and treated the 
population with incredible cruelty, but throughout many generations 
their turbulent stock had shown persistent hostility to the State. 
According to some authorities, these Croatian magnates were an 
offshoot of the Boman Frangipani, whose honour was tarnished by the 
treacherous betrayal of the fugitive King Conradin and the murder 
of Duke Frederic. Others consider them a branch of the Ravenna 
Frangipani, who were among the earlier settlers in Venice, while 
several writers assert them to be of purely Croatian descent, and 
their name derived from the ancient term “ Frankopan,” signifying 
“ Franz the Lord.” Whatever their origin, Venice had reason to 
hate them. It is true that one or two of the line had been received 
by the Doges as honoured guests ; but, besides other bones of 
contention, the Frangipani’s usurpation of the island of Veglia near 
Fiume had frequently caused hard blows as well as bad blood. 

The news of Count Christophers death proved unfounded, but he 
was lying at Gradisca in a critical state, while Alviano’s brave force 
was repulsing the invaders at all paints. 

To return tcj the ring. During the first stage of the inquiry, 
I’rofesBor Thode* supposed it to have belonged to one of the German 
officers taken at Pordenone, but in seeking for evidence to that effect, 
Bizzan’s account of Frangipani’s loss of a “ cherished relic ” served to 
*put him on another track ; and the scent grew keener when be 
presently ascertained that the Count’s newly married wife had fiown 
to Gradisca to tend her wounded lord. Hence more ransacking of 
archives* in quest of fresh particulars concerning the Croatian duef. 

While stUl prostrate in the German camp at Oormons, Count 
Christopher sent an energetic despatch to the authorities at Udine, 
reminding them of their oath of allegiance to the Empire, and Indding 
them beware of his vengeance, should they dare to evade it. By the 
end of April he was again in the field, but defeat dogged his steps. 
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Altjoe M^ied the drole of st^ pTeiramg 

i jj^iyjil^ rtti ^ftll sides^ Fran^paoi was wounded and taken priadaer 
irl^e heading a sortie, ^ut he fell into good hands, for &*b captc^, 
Jwi Yiburi, treated him with so much kindness and consideration as 
to excite the wrath of his fellow-commander, Savorgnan, who made 
hitter complaint to .the Doge that a foe so notorious ibr cruelty and 
contempt of all rules of war should be handled ‘‘ like a son rather 
than a criminal.” Nevertheless, the foe was caged, and on June 9, 
.1514, safely shut in the Torresella of the Ducal Palace. 

Now migh^ 4 h Venice truly rejoice, for this important capture was not 
only a trump card in the game of negotiation about to be played, but 
the best satisfaction of her old animosity. It was no small gain to 
hold a Frangipani in her lion^s claws ! Besides giving full details of 
this event, the State papers corroborate the romance Thode*s intuition 
had divined. For they comprise Frangipani^s correspondence with 
the young wife left to mourn his fate at Gradisca. This lady was the 
beautiful Apollonia Lang, sister to the famous (cardinal Mathias Lang, 
Bishop of Gurk, and Maximilian^s trusted adviser, whose rapid rise 
to the highest dignities of the Church was indeed said to be due 
more to his sister's charms than even to his own achievements in 
diplomacy and politics. In’ the year 1500 Kaiser Maximilian had 
seen the fair Apollonia at Augsburg, and appointed her maid-in- 
waiting to his consort. The position seems somewhat equivocal, but 
is not unexampled, even in later times. At any rate, it was sanctioned 
by the code of sixteenth century manners, and Apollonia became a 
power at the imperial Court. According to the records of the Lang 
family, the lady showed such notable virtue and discretion as to 
bring counts and lords to ber feet,” Another chronicle adds that 
Duke George of Bavaria was among the more ardent of her adorers. 
Not the favoured suitor, however, for in 1503 she bestowed her hand 
on Count Julian von Lodron, son of Count Parisoto von Lodron, pro- 
bably of the same stock as the Count Paris-Lodron, who had a part 
in the Veronese love tragedy recorded by Luigi da Porto, and after- 
wards immortalised by Shakespeare’s pen. 

In 1510 the Countess Apollonia was a widow, and after an interval 
of three years became the wife of Christopher Frangipani. *Her new 
spouse had barely time to snatch a brief honeymoon and inspect thfe 
wide Carinthian lands brought him in dower, before he was ordered 
ofiF to command the expedition destined to so disastrous an ending. 
Therefore, even this grim fighting man may well have trewured a 
gift from his bride. 

No wonder that all Venice flocked to the Piazza that June day of 
1514 to gaze on the Croatian ogre, of whose cruelty in war such 
terrible proofs had been seen. We are told that general surprise 
was feft wheat the monster proved to be a tall, dignified^ stall youthful 
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naai^ of very comely appearance in spite of Ins scars. was also 

marmared that the Torresella (now destroyed) was far gpod and 

cheerful a lodging for this bloodthirsty foe»^nd that he should fiaye 
been consigned to the Pozzi instead. But it was sozhe coftfbrt to 
know that the Palace guards were doubled and many special pre- 
cautions employed. It is certain that Frangipani was treated with 
unusual gentleness and courtesy, rather indeed as a hostage than as 
an adversary taken sword in hand. After the first few weeks, he 
was permitted to exchange letters with his family and friends, 
although, naturally enough, the correspondence wai» subject to 
inspection. Apollonia’s letters are full of pathos and charm, for even 
the high-sounding epistolary style of the day fails to stifle the ex- 
pression of her anxious love ; and she often drops into simple domestio 
details. She is much concerned about the best means of forwarding 
supplies, vows steadfast fidelity to her “ high, mighty, well-born, and 
most beloved lord,” and promises obedience to all instructions received 
from him. His communications are oc{ually affectionate, if less 
eloquent, and his tender words are queerly mingled with extremely 
precise directions as to warm hose, fine linen, and other articles 
required for his use. His darling wife is to feel assured of his un- 
changing faith and devotion, and always remember to keep him in 
funds, inasmuch as his expenses are never less than forty florins the 
month. 

Had nothing else been discovered, much gratitude would be due 
to Professor Thode for bringing to light this quaintly interesting cor- 
respondence. But more was to come, and we may imagine the 
historian’s exultation on finding the following paragraph in a letter 
from the Countess, da.ted March 21, 1515: 

“ As to the ring, gracious and dearest husband, I should say that the ring 
entrusted to Messer y^uan Btefanu Maga ought to have been made some- 
what snmller than your old I'ing, and gi^aven with the same letters which 
were on the outer and inner si<le of that one, since those words are .a reply 
to the words on the other l irig sent to me by your Lordsliip, the which I 
ever keep with me, and would luive fain sent to your Jjordship, so that you 
might deign to wear it for my sake and reinembi’anco. But, since there is 
no good goldsmith in this place, 1 pray you, an it please you, to have the 
ring made^here (in Venice).” 

Here then is proof in black and white that a ring given by Apok- 
Ionia to her husband had been lost, and that its device gave answer 
to some question engraved on that she had received in exchange. 
So it i8*easy to conceive that the Count’s posy may have been ** Art 
willingly mine/** or words to that effect, and his wife’s response : 
“ Mit willen dein eigen.” 

Thus the strangest chance had not only drawn the long-lost 
treasure from the depths of the earth to the very bnilding in which 
its owner lived captive for years, but had given it to a German, who 
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witlnn a wa^k had succeeded in tracing its history. No wonder that 
he l^mi^d with enthnsiasm for the gracious lady Apollouia, and, 
thrilled by the magnetism of her love-gage, followed wfth almost 
mystic Mour the virissitades of her life. By another coincidence, 
Frangipani’s prison house, the Torresella, was a small tower on tho 
Palace roof situated exactly above the Marcian Library. 

At the date of the letter concerning the ring, strennons efforts had 
idready been made to procure the prisoner’s release. His family. 
Cardinal Lang included, had all done their best ; the King of Hun- 
gary had addSiDBBed the Bepublic in his behalf, and special appeal had' 
been made to Maximilian's help. But always with a negative result. 
Until peace was concluded, there could be no hope. In fact, the 
Venetians were too keenly aware of their captive^s importance to 
dream of letting him go until circumstances should deprive him of 
power to offend. But they treated him most gently. The Superin- 
tendent of the prisons, Messer Zuan Antonio Dandolo, constanlly 
visited him and saw to his bodily comfort. Re was cheered by the 
companionship of some of his officers, and on great festivals was 
allowed to leave his cell and enjoy a sight of the gay doings in the 
PiaEza from the windows or terrace of the Ducal Palace. 

Meanwhile his beloved Apollonia ha^ sent a pathetic appeal to 
Dandolo, imploring him to persuade the Government to let her come 
to Venice and share her husband’s imprisonment. The kind Prov> 
veditore warmly pleaded her cause, but to no effect. 

With infinite politeness and circumlocution the Signory replied to 
the Gountess, regretting that they were unavoidably prevented from 
granting her a safe conduct, and gently remarking that it were far 
wiser she should stay where she was. 

This refusal seems to have urged Frangipani to a desperate resolve ; 
for shortly afterwards one of the Torresella guards was accused of 
having secretly furnished him with means of escape. Some of the 
bars were already sawn through when the plot was betrayed, and poor 
Frangipani was more strictly watched than before. His former oppo- 
nent, Bartolommeo d’Alviano next endeavoured to obtain his release, 
but the Signory turned a deaf ear, even to this powerful voice. 
Thereupon the General stamped with rage, and swore he would leave 
the Venetian service at the close of the campaign for which he was 
bound. At all events, his friendly championship had cheered the 
prisoner’s soul. Frangipani was well informed of all that went on in 
the world, and perfectly realised that be might not hope to be set 
free until Venice came to terms with Kaiser and Pope. Indeed, he 
plainly hinted this in a pretended dream related by him to Dandolo. 

Besides, there were wheels within wheels. If Mathias Lang’s 
influence had failed to stir the Emperor to make an express stipnlation 
in favour of the Count, it was only because Maximilian had reason to 
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dlstrast the fidelit 7 of the Frangipani clan, and knew, th^ fpete 
already inclining to the Venetian side. For at this #inonien^ the 
energy of *the il^pablic^s ally. King Francis, bad turned the Uae o£ 
war, the French monarch being already in Milan, and* the Venetian 
force on the march to Brescia. 

Time passed, bnt even when a truce was concluded between 
Emperor and King, in August 1516, no steps were taken to rescue 
the Count. He seemed forgotten by all save by his bride. For 
suddenly, in January 1517, Apollouia appeared in Venice. She came 
without any safe-conduct, solely trusting in Gk>d and/the force of 
wifely love. Doge, Senate, Council, all the authorities were greatly 
disturbed by her arrival. But, their annoyance notwithstanding, 
she was politely received, lodged in Dandolo’s palace, and allowed to 
see her husband at once. A few days afterwards. Doge iSredan ^ 
granted her a State audience in the Senate. She entered his presence 
with a train of three maidens, costumed d la tedesca, in coifs and 
robes of black cloth ; an elderly dame, a physician, and major-domo, 
all walking in procession. The Countess wore a new silk gown, an 
outer robe of black satin lined with sable fur, a thick gold chain 
round her neck, and a gold-embroidered head-dress in the German 
style.^’ “ She is a worthy and honour-inspiring lady, very beautiful, 
small and slender.*’ 

Apollonia earnestly implored the Doge for permission to visit her 
husband twice a week, and explained that, being compelled to consult 
physicians with regard to her health, she craved leave to see them in 
the Count's presence. Also, that she was collecting funds for her 
husband's ransom, and expecting a sum of 50,000 ducats from Laibadb. 
The Doge gave a vaguely reassuring reply, saying he hoped that the 
re-establishment of peace would speedily bring about the fulhlment 
of her desires. 

The next day Dandolo came to the Council Chamber in great haste 
and excitement. In defiance of all rules, entreaties, and commands, 
the Countess had pomtively refused to quit the Torresella, insisted on 
spending the night with her husband, and, moreover, was stUl there, 
prostrated by a relapse of her old malady. So now the Count prayed the 
Signory to let him keep his wife and to provide her with the requisite 
Viedical aid. This incident caused much commotion in the Senate; there 
was a hot debate, and the majority voted against the petition. Never- 
theless, Frangipani firmly insisted in retaining his wife, vowing that 
he would only be parted from her by force. Now, though extremdy 
vexed by this feminine complication, the Senate shrank from violence, 
and after loud verbal protest yielded the point. So the devoted couple 
were left in peace. Meanwhile, more vigorous negotiatiozis were 
opened for Fran^pani’s release. Even the Spanish King joined with 
Francis I. in sending urgent appeals in his fovour, and weighty seen- 
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i^iiM were. profiered bj his father, Bemhadin. Bat powerful voices 
prOlested against the digger of loosing the bonds so dreaded a 
foe. The Marquis of Mantna opined that nothing less thfn the total 
destmction of the Bepnblic would be the result. Next came a 
question of exchanging the Count for Ginlio Manfron, who had been 
taken captive hy the Duke of Urbino. 

All these points, however, took long to debate, and two gracious 
epistles from Maximilian expressing his Majesty’s hope of the speedy 
restoration ^ freedom of his beloved and faithful subject/’ merely 
served to lig^n the prisoner’s weary suspense. Countess Apollonia 
had been compelled by illness to leave him for a time and go to the 
baths of Abano, but in July 1518 she returned in better health to 
his side. Frangipani’s patience, however, was now worn out. He 
fell m, and presently, in October, was detected in another desperate 
attempt to escape. Hence increased severity was employed, and 
Countess Apollonia promptly removed from the prison to Dandolo’s 
care. A month or two more, and at last the Count’s fate was decided. 
On January 6, 1519, after 1818 days of durance, he was, not set 
free, but handed over to the French in exchange for the Marshal of 
Navarre, who had been taken by Spain. Bo, under honourable escort, 
Frangipani was conducted to Crema^ consigned to Lautrec's com- 
missioners, and borne away to the Castle of Milan. His loving wife 
was only allowed to accompany him on the first stage of his journey 
across the lagoon, and parted from him at Lizzafusina. Bat she 
certainly went to Milan, and probably shared his imprisonment there. 
Her sad story was nearly ended, and is briefly summed up in the 
following passage of Marin Sanuto’s chronicle : 

“On the 4th September (1510), died in Milan the Lady Apollonia, 
sister to his Fininence the Cardinal of Gurk, and wife of Count 
Christopher Frangipani, detained as prisoner in the Castle of Milan, 
whither his lady had followed hiin. And the said lady's corpse was 
placed on a bier and sent hither to Venice, and thence by land to Friuli, for 
interment in a castle of the Count’s (at Modrusa) near Capo-dTstria.” 

The suffering woman had fulfilled her promise of daring the worst 
for her husband. “ Wholly his/’ as ran the device on the ring, unto 
death she had clung to him. It seems worth noting that Professor 
Thode’s investigation of the family history unearthed the fact that onS 
of Apollonia’s brothers, Johann Lang of Augsburg, was a goldsmith 
by trade, and therefore possibly the maker of the love token owned 
by the Count. One point alone remains unsolved. In the letter 
concerning the ring, Apollonia mentioDS a second inscription on the 
inner side in addition to the outer device, Mit tvyllen dyn eygm. Now 
the ring found at Frata has a blank inner surface. Of course the 
second posy may be engraved on the back of the lining, but Thode 
shrinks from deciding the question hy tearing his treasure apart. 
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True faith demauds no proof, and we think the Professor, is righh to 
be content with the testimony of the outer inscriptiou. «And«wh|t of 
the widowSd Frangipani ? Bereaved of his'good angel and robbed by 
Maximilian’s speedy decease of his last hope of sucoonr, an drdinary 
man might have yielded to despair. Instead, Venice was presently 
startled by the news that the prisoner had escaped and was safely 
across the German frontier. He never again made war on the 
Bepublic, but the old fear of him endured. Accordingly, when he 
wrote later on to the Signory asking a safe-conduct to Chioggia, 
whither he wished to make pilgrimage in fulfilment of «^old vow, his 
request was promptly refused. 

His after career must be briefly sketched. True to the self-seeking 
traditions of his race, he trimmed between the rival parties by which 
Hungaiy was torn, and even hoped to seize the contested crown for ^ 
himself. As a powerful border-chief and a leader of known valour 
and prestige, both sides competed for his adherence. He invariably 
accepted the highest bid ; and it is thought that the crushing defeat 
of the Hungarians at Mohacs was owing to his wilful delay in bringing 
up the reinforcements awaited by his king. Infuriated by Louis’s 
refusal of certain coveted lands, he refrained from checking Soliman’s 
advance. Of Croatian blood, he had no patriotic feeling for Hun- 
gary ; and cynically remarked that the catastrophe of Mohacs was 
of wholesome effect, since had the Magyars been victorious, their 
arrogance would have passed all bounds.” After intriguing for a 
while in favour of Ferdinand of Ilapsburg, he finally joined John 
Zapolya’s side, and on September 8C, 1527, was killed by a bombshell 
at the siege of Warasdin. He was buried beside his good angel, in 
the family vault at Modrusa, but had not remained faithful to her 
memoiy. Death had snatched him on the eve of a second and highly 
profitable marriage. 

Besides the story of the ring, Professor Thode’s work teems with 
interesting particulars of the Hungarian drama in which Frangipani 
played so conspicuous a part. But its character as a romance of 
historic research has been its special attraction to us. The author’s 
enthusiasm pursued his heroine even beyond the grave, for in the 
final chapter he describes his pilgrimage to Obervellach and the 
discovery of contemporary portraits of Apollonia and her husband 
in the altar-piece of the village church. 

• Linda Villahi. 
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C HAMPAGNE — nectar of the gods! — is the favoorite wine of the 
hoar. How long its popularity will last none can tell ; there 
being a fashion in wine-drinking as there is a fashion in dressmaking 
—the admired of to-day becomes the ^’^eglected of to-morrow. The 
life-history of all popular wines^ from the time of the ancient Greeks 
and Bbmans until now, tells this tale. Even within the last couple 
of decades or so a noticeable change has taken place in the relative 
quantities of hock, claret, champagne, port, sherry, and madeira, drunk 
at dinner-tables. The uninitiated think the change is due to mere 
caprice — to a meaningless revulsion in public taste. It is, however, 
not so. The appreciative powers of the Briton s gustatory nerves have 
undergone no change ; but the qualities of the wines presented to 
them have altered. Consequently, the fault is not on the side of the 
consumer, but on that of the consumed. 

The reason why one wine after another falls into disrepute is easily 
explained, on the grounds that the supply of every vintage being 
limited, no sooner does a wine become popular than the demand 
for it exceeds the supply. Wine merchants not havings sufficient * 
mond courage to confess to their customers that they can no longer 
snpfdy a sufficiency of the genuine article, adopt the disingennons 
practice of equalising supply and demand by the addition of more 
readily obtainable winea Wei'e the added wine of superior,, or even 
of equal quality to that asked for, no objection could be raised to the 
proofing. But, alas ! as the added wine is never as good, it 
naturally follows, that in direct proportion to the augmentation in 
quantity there is deterioration in quality. And as one false step in 
general leads to another, in order to hide from the buyer the deterio- 
ration that has taken place in the flavour of the wine^ artifloial 
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easencds are liad recoarse to ; none of nrliiob; it is to be Reared, ever 
origmated within the skin of a grape— -the chesiioal laboraloiy^ not 
the yineyaKl, being their birthplace. Luckily foir l^e public, however, 
although it is easy for the sophisticator to imitate the oolonr, body, 
alcoholic strength, and dryness of any given wine, it is exceedingly 
difficult for even the most skilful manipulator to give &) any j^ncoc- 
tion whatever an artificial vinous bouquet capable of deceiving an 
educated palate. This arises from the fact that, in so far as flavours 
are concerned, the human mouth and nose in combination are far 
more delicafe testing agents than any chemical appliances^ 

This will be more readily understood when I say that not only is each 
special bouquet developed during the fermentation of the grape juice 
each entirely sui generis — each species of grape yielding diflerent aro- 
matic principles ; but even grapes of the same kind, grown on dirorent 
soils and fermented in different cellars, possess characteristic and easily 
distinguished bouquets. There is all the less wonder that they shouldVe 
difficult to imitate, seeing that a profound mystery hangs round the 
modes of development of one and all of the endless varieties of vinous 
aromas generated in Nature’s laboratory. No sooner will this veil of 
mystery.be rent asunder than, no doubt, an end will be put to the 
tedious and ofbtimes not alt^ether satisfactory avocations of the 
viticulturist, as the laboratory and not the vineyard will then 
become the source of our wine supply. Indeed, even now it does not 
do for us to inquire too minutely into the parentage of some of the 
wines in the London market, as, when traced to its lair, it is in 
some cases both startling and unpleasant ; all the more so as it 
is not always the cheapest classes of wines that won’t bear the 
lamp of truth focussed uiJon them, but even some of the deerer. Thie 
remark being specially applicable to the mode of manufacture of 
sparkling wines, few words on the subject cannot fail to prove 
acceptable. 

In Older to be thoroughly understood it is necessary to begin by 
saying that sparkling champagne is nothing more nor less than a still 
white wine, ai’tificially transformed into an effervescing liquid. And 
not only so, bnt that any still vrine can be made into an eflervescing 
one. Hence there are still champagnes as well as sparkling ones ; 
still hocks and sparkling .hocks ; stiU Moselles and sparkling Moselles ; 
still Burgundies and sparkling Burgundies ; still Astis, and 

sparklihg ones. 

The effervescence of the wine is due to its being bottled and corked 
up before fermentation has entirely ceased. And all forms of vmoua 
fermentation are due to the splitting np, by minute living micro- 
organisms, of the sugar contained in grape juice, into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas. The gas, after the bottle has been corked, flnding 
no means of escape, remams suspended in the wine until cork m 
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witikd)»TO/,when it instantly rushes in babbles to the surface, and, in 
escaping from it, causes the wine to edemsce and sparkle* 

. Strange though it may seem, the sugar is the food, and the alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas the excretions of the minute organisms that 
cause the fermentation. 

The:^ is no such thing as a natural sparkling wine ; consequently, 
champagne is a manufactured article, in the sense that it is brought 
into existence by the skill of the viticultarist. The process is a com- 
plicated on#s^ It consists of three distinct stages : the first being 
merely the ^L^king of a still wine. This step differs in no essential 
particular from that followed in the making of any other still wine — 
be it port, sherry, or claret ; that is to say, it consists in the fermenta- 
' tion of expressed grape juice in open tubs, at a temperature ranging 
?*;’ betweEd 60° and 70° Fahr., and, from the tubs being open, the carbonic 
acid gas generated escapes into the air as a waste product, the alcohol 
oz^y being retained in the liquid. 

The second stage is the conversion of the still liquid into a sparkling 
wine. This is accomplished by withdrawing it from the tubs into 
bottles, and tightly corking them so that none of the gas generated 
during the subsequent fermentation can escape. 

In this stage there is, however, anotjier object held in view. For 
while op till now it was chiefiy alcohol that was wanted, during 
secondary fermentation the delectable aromas and flavours upon which 
the commercial value of the wiue mainly depends are sought to be 
developed. So the fermentation is no longer a rapid one at a high 
temperature, but a slow one at the low temperature of 4li° Fahr. And 
the fermentation is not, as in the first instance, kept up for merely a 
few weeks, but for months, or even years, according to the quality of 
the vintage and the price the wine is ultimately expected to bring. 

It ought not to be forgotten that bouquet ” is a point of para- 
mount importance in apprising the value of any wine, and champagne 
being no exception to the rule, a word or two on the mode of its pro- 
duction will not be out of place here. 

The bouquet of a wine depends mainly on the following five 
factors: the species of the grape; the soil of the vineyard; the 
amount of sunshine; the mode of fermentation adopted; and the 
temperature at which it is conducted. 

So great is the influence of soil and sunshine on wines yielded by 
the same species of grapes, that those grown on one side of a hill may 
produce an entirely diifferently flavoured and bodied wine from those 
grown on the opposite, though their expressed juices be fermented in 
the same cellar and in precisely the same way. For example, the 
famous stein wine, made from the grape^ grown upon the sunny side 
of the Fortress rock at Wurzburg, is of six times greater oommeroial 
value than that made from those grown on the other side, although but 
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a few yards separate tlie vineB--^1lie difference being ents^y vdne.to 
aspect and soil. • • 

The inffhence of soil alone on the boQc(let*yielding prineipleB of 
grapes is^ indeed, so great that notwithstan^ng that thbse g^wn m 
the champagne districts of France, including . those of the Anbe, 
Ardennes, and Marne, are so deficient in saccharine matteit as toytecea- 
sitate, in the majority of years, the addition of sugar to the ‘‘nrost’* to 
make it alcoholic enough, and at the same time to make it yield sufficient 
gas to cause it to effervesce briskly, the grapes are so rich in^e deliodEe 
bouquet’generating ingredients that the champagne mii^iArom them 
has long and justly been regarded as the queen of sparkling whies. 

In order that no mistake be made about the nature of vinous 
bouquet, it may be well to remark that its mtiinsie value depends far 
less upon its quantity than upon its kind. This will be readily ^der-.1 
stood when it is said that the powerful bouquets given to spark^g 
wines by muscatelle grapes, as well as those met with in sparklnig 
Moselle and Rhine wines, are infinitely less prized than the far Im- 
pronounced ones of the finer kinds of champagne, thus proving that 
the commercial value of a idnous bouquet is not to be calculated by 
quantity but kind. 

As sugar is an essential element in champagne manufacture, it may 
be ‘"stated that its amount in grapes materially depends — other things 
being equal — on the sunshine and rainfall. The hotter the season the 
more saccharine is the grape ; the colder the season the sourer the 
wine. Moreover, it has recently been noted that the sweetness of a 
grape is in direct proportion to the size of the vine leaves ; the larger 
the leaf the larger being the amount of sugar in the grape, and, as a 
consequence, the stronger the wine made from it. 

Although some French champagnes are vastly superior to every 
other kind of sparkling wine manufactured in Europe, this cannot be 
said of all ; for there are as great differences in French champagnes 
as there are in English ales; and in most instances from similar 
causes. Just as two breweries at Burton-on-Trent, separated by 
nothing but a brick wall, send forth entirely different flavoured ales, 
in like manner two adjoining champagne manufactories will produce 
differently flavoured wines. 

Various reasons for these differences, both in ale and wine, might 
be given. But here it is only the two main ones as regards cham- 
pagne that will be considered. These are fermentation and 

WiitL respect to fermentation. As already explained, tlm 
ture of the cellars in which it is conducted has an all-important 
influence on the result ; and this is particularly notioeid^ in the bottle 
stage of fermentation, from its being the period' during which the 
vinous aromatic ethers aare chi^y developed. In ordm* to develop 
them in perfection, it is necessaty that a uni^m temperature be 
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maiatamed ^during the whole prooees — ^no easy matter ia a change- 
able clin^ate <iike that of Europe. Indeed, so important an agent 
ia temperature, that one Stuight say that the secret of the fame of 
■the d^(jate bouquets of the champagnes of Ch&lons, Epernay, and 
Ehetms, springs solely from the fact of their possessing great chalk 
cliffs, in which have been excavated vast cave-cellars, capable of being 
maintained at a uniform temperature, not only during the entire day, 
^^onth, or j^ear, but year after year, no matter how hot the summer 
o^ow col^^e winter may be. 

These cbSm^ cliff wine-caves are a marvellous sight. For in them 
are not 'only thousands and tens of thousands, but millions of cham- 
pagne bottles, standing like regiments of soldiers, row upon row, 
battalion behind battalion, aa far as the eye can reach. But the 
^^^liottle^are all placed with their bottoms uppermost, in order that the 
dittji^idSris arising from the fermentation may fall into their necks, 
thjprmore easily to brf got rid of at the period of d^giyrge/tmnt * — a 
process by which the wine is rendered clear and pure, and ready to 
be placed on the market. 

When we visited the celebrated chalk caves of Jacquesson et Fils, 
in order to see the system of champagne manufacture they contained 
between two and three millions of bottles, and a few years before there 
had been over four millions in them;* which fact, of itself, affords 
some idea of the vastness of these cellar excavations. 

Until after its ddgorgeimnt the bottled champagne is spoken of as 
vin hrtd, meaning thereby a harsh, immature article, and brat(e) it 
might well be called ; for in its then state it is acid enough, and acrid 
enough to take the skin from the mouth of a crocodile. Consequently, 
it has to be submitted to a softening process — called dosage — to suit 
the varying tastes of its consumers ; for even the grossest palate could 
not drink the wine in its then condition, notwithstanding what some 
English wine merchants, who discourse learnedly upon what they are 
pleased to call the beauties of ** natural champagne/’ tell us to the 
contrary. The word natural ’’ might, perhaps, with some show of 
reason, be applied to a still wine ; but the word is as inappropriate 
when appli^ to champagne as it would be to batter or cheese 
manufactured out of milk. * 

Dosage, the last act in the drama of champagne manufacture, is a * 
most important one in the eyes of the viticnlturist, for the reputa- 
tion of his brand mainly depends upon the skill and care with which 
he accomplishes it, seeing that, as just said, it is the converting an 
unpalatable sour liquid into a pleasant beverage. And this cannot 

* The act of digorgemeat consists in the Tomoval of the cork, which (in conse- 
quence of the sudden onirnsb of the pent-np carbonic acid gas) goes ont with a bang, 
along with all the dirty dihrit that has become deposited in the neck of the bottle. 
The opecation requires great care, and is performed .by men with masks on, as the 
bottles freqnently explode. It likewise requires great skill, In order that the whole ot 
the may be got rid of with a m|nimara loss of wine and gas. 
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always be done in the same way; for no two vintage^, being erer 
identical — either in alcoholic stiongth or vpons bonqnat— us order to 
maintain the brand as nearly as possible at a uniform standard, the 
kind and quantity of dosage must be varied year by year, accSrjing to 
the richness or poverty of the wine. The basis of tiie 
liqueur/* however, is always the same in the same manji^Smtoiy. 
Indeed, it varies but little in tHe different high-class champagne 
manufactories, for it essentially consists of sugar-candy^issolved^^ 
fine old champagne, with a certain amonnt of pnrOf ^Bl-flavoared 
cognac added. A few firms add a certain proportic^^*W glucose or 
glycerine. * 

The dosage of inferior kinds of champagne is attended with little 
difficulty, from the fact that all that unrefined palates car^^^r irir;: 
sparkling wine is alcoholic strength and effervescing sharpnC^n tv(^ 
qualities that can be given to the poorest of champagnes wiflikbnt 
little trouble or expense. What makes the dosage of high-n^ 
champagnes so extremely difficult is the fact that the cognoseevie 
apprises the merits of his sparkling wine less by its alcohol and '*fizz’* 
than by its softness and bouquet, two combined qualities that cannot 
be artificially given to a poor wine, manipulate it as you may, and 
can yet be readily destroyed^n a fine wine by the addition of either 
too much or too little dosage liqueur — just in the same way as, while a 
little hard riding suffices to spoil the paces of a thoroughbred, no amount 
of good horsemanship will ^ever give a rough cart-horse the soft, easy 
action of a palfrey. So well does the viticulturist know how easy it 
is to spoil the flavour of a fine champagne, that he takes the greatest 
care never to use anything but the purest cane sugar, and the very 
finest old lifiueur cognac procurable, in making his dosage liqueur. 

Strange though the fact may at first seem, it is nevertheless true 
that nationality is a most important factor in determining the 
amount of dosage ; for the quantity of liqueur added has to be 
regulated according to the country to which the wine is exported, 
champagne drinkers in different parts of the world demanding entirely 
differently dosaged wines. This comes from the fact that the wine- 
taste, lil^e almost every other form of human taste, is a mere question 
of habit ; and habit, in its turn, is simply the offspring of imitation. 
We like what others like. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule ; but, broadly speaking, this statement is absolutely correct 
How ptherwise account for the Spaniard’s love for rancid salad oil ; 
the German’s, delight in stinking Limburger cheese; the English- 
man’s relish for putrid game; the Italian’s enjoyment of garlic, 
and so forth ? Moreover, the statement is confirmed by the fact 
that, although the newborn babe is only donscioas of two flavours 
— sweet and bitter — smacking bis lips with satii^aclion at the fohn^, 
and making a wry face at the latter, befbre three years have 
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Secret Australasia are each pledged to share the cost, 

irah g^jj^Jindera submitted, at about 1} million sterling, by 
day route), and delegates from eacb of these 

^ possibly Empire who meet in London will make it their 

aias details of the scheme, and enable the work 

Brilash’^®^^ despatch. The tenders received by 
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were^ 


•vemment from some of the best and oldest firms 


•^es, came " ’ ‘® taken to establish four most important facts : 

passes by aJ^' uu resb all questions as to the practicability of the prp- 
^ence^, g])ow that Great Britain can obtain direct telegraphic 

'^d-Liund Australasia without having resort to any soil not 

."ams whio‘*®^y * witliont elaborate preliminary 

‘sarveys^xi/^^^ manufacturers of the widest experience are prepated tC 
lay th^ jable and guarantee its sncoesB ; (4) ^ey show that the outlay 
of cripital required is at least U million sterling less than the Genera' 
Pos^r^Offioe authorities estimated, and is well within the immediate ' 


available resources of the countries affected. 

No one can doubt that the lands which border on the Pacific Ocean 
are on the threshold of a great development. France has already, by 
her initiative, carried a French cable from Australia to New Cale- 
donia, avowedly to form the first link in a trans-Pacific cable in non- 
British hands. Definite proposals for another link in a non-British 
Pacific cable — ^tbe San Francisco-Hawaii link — are now under legis- 
lative discussion at Washington. The time has therefore come for 
decisive action to maintain legitimate British infiuence in these seas. 

The South African crisis may be expected to give new force to the 
vote of the Ottawa Conference for an extension of this Pacific cable 
from Australia to South Africa by one of two routes — (1) vid St. 
Paul in mid-ocean to the south- west coast of Westralia ; or (2) viA- 
Manritins and Keeling Islands to N.W. Cape or Port Darwin. The 
delegates from the Cape Government to the Ottawa Conference spoke 
strongly of the need of such an extension, and of the readiness of 
South Africa to pay her reasonable share of the cost. There seems 
DO doubt as to the perfect practicability of the cable. It was not 
deemed well to complicate the business of the Pacific Cable Conference 
by adding a South African delegate, but the extension may be made 
a sequel to the Pacific cable scheme. 

The solution of the difficulty as regards India lies in the same 
direction. From Keeling Islands, on the proposed Anstralia^Sonth- 
Afrioa exte' ’.on, to Ceylon is abont 1450 miles, so that India, as well 
as Africa, may be connected with Australia by cables aggregating 
about 6500 miles. 

Here, tben, would be a great trunk line of all-British cables bail 
up in co-operation with the colonies and India. The detailed estimate 
Bubndtted to the Ottawa Conference respecting the Pacific cable, an 
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in a variety of ways; for example, by adding salicylic aoid, or 
simply reducing tibe amount liqueur added to the sou^mn ^r\U after 
digorgem^fit. This he can do wi^out feai^of detectton, from thl fa^ 
that not one Englishman in a thousand, unless he be in the c&i^mpagne 
trade, can distinguish a sour sparkling wine from one that has become 
dry by being kept froin nine to fifteen years. This saring ofjome is 
money in the pockht of the manufacturer. He derives yqfj^another 
advantage in being able to pass off a sour as a dry wine,' from 
fact that the absence of bouquet is less appreciable^ir|||ur^l]ai^!^ 
delicate soft wine. This game, however, cannot be France. 

Bo fearful, indeed, are some champagne manufacturers le^any sour 
wine with their labels upon it should accidentally get upon the French 
market that they have special labels for it, on the comer of whi<^ 
either the words “ Pour Angleterre ** or For England are**^-- 
For, as one of them smilingly remarked — We Frenchmen do4k turn 
our stomachs as you Englishmen do into pickle-jars, by drinkinraour 
wine because it is labelled dry !” ^ 

The next point meriting attention is the widely spread thbugh 
erroneous notion, that no champagne will keep good for more than 
fifteen years, and that it is at its best between seven and ten. Both 
ideas are false in as far as the higher classes of champagne are con- 
cerned. For we know, from personal experience, that Perrier Jouet's 
“ cabinet champagne” of 1857 not only remained perfectly sound, but 
improved in flavour, for no less a period than thirty-live years, though 
some of the bottles were by that time nearly half empty from ullage, 
and their iron wires and silver foil had all rotted away, the corks being 
held in only by the strings. And what is more — the wine in the most 
ullaged bottles not only effervesced as briskly, but tasted as nice as 
that in the full ones. Be it remembered, this cabinet champagne was 
an exceptionally fine wine, one such as few Englishmen have ever had 
the good fortune to taste. Inferior kinds of champagne do not keep 
any more than inferior kinds of hock or claret. 

In order that a champagne may keep, and improve by keeping for 
more than twenty years, not less than 8 per cent, of dosage liqueur 
must be added to it. 

Another equally popular erroneous notion is that champagne 
becomes sweeter by age. Bo far from this being the case, it does 
exactly the reverse. The older the wine, whether champagne, 
ppft^ sherry, burgundy, or hock, the more and more its saccharine 
ingredient disappears; from its being transformed into alcohol and 
alcoholic etliers. The reason why the old wine is supposed to 
get sweeter seems to arise from two caqses ; the first - being the 
mellowing effects age has on all its rough constituents. For the 
effect of time on wine is like the effect of time on a bright-coloured 
oU painting. It tones it down. Secondly, v^en by any chance one 
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a qnavW of a oentnrj, it is most li&ely a specimen of 
tile Ad p per cent, liquearfid wine^ widdb^ thpogh ImFing bedbme much 
it originally was, nevertheless tastes sweet by 
oomparisbn, to a person accnstomed to drink the harsh, sour, so-called 
diy ^R^es of to-day. And from being ignorant of this fact, he 
errone^ly supposes that the old wine has become sweeter by age. 

. While V;^ the subject of wine mistakes it may probably be profit- 
t he attention of the reader to another error carefully 
fostered fgj^^iah wine merchants — namely, that pure and unfortified 
light wisdra will neither bear transport into England nor keep good 
beyond a year or two in English cellars. Both statements are 
^*^gR ally devoid of foundation; for any wine good enough to keep and 
^ keeping in the land of its birth, will not only bear trans- 
portMto this country, but equally well keep and improve here as on 
thjpbontinent. Only poor acid wines bear neither transport nor 
IdSping. It may be regarded as an axiom that no matter how light 
’ or thin a pure wine is, so long as it possesses a natural bouquet 
sufficient to please a refined palate, it requires no artificial forti- 
fication in order to bear transport into England, and if young, 
it will improve up to a certain point by age. The lighter and less 
saccharine the wine however is, the shorter time it continues to 
improve. 

Although all know that most red wines lose their colour as age 
advances, it is not so generally known that all white wines, on the 
contraiy, get darker the older they become. So markedly is this the 
case with some, that a white wine fifty years old ’ or more is some- 
times of a nutty-brown tint. 

We now come to the consideration of an interesting question — 
namely : 

Does champagne cause gout by reason of the sugar it contains ? 

From the brief epitome that has been given of the manufacture of 
champagne it is seen that sugar is an indispensable element in its 
production — -from its birth to its maturity. It has likewise been 
pointed out that far sweeter champagnes are drunk on the Continent 
than in England. Nevertheless gout is a more common disease in 
this country than in any other. If, then, sugar be the cause of gout, 


as we are continually being told it is, one not unnaturally, asks, 
** What is the secret of the immunity from gout among sweet wine 
drinkers of the Continent ? ’’ The answer is very simple. The wide- 
apread notion that sugar causes gout is a mere figment of the imagi- 
cation. Sugar could never bring on an attack of gout even in a 
constitutionally predisposed individual ; from the fact that uric acid — 
which is now conceded by all leading pathologists to be the x>eccant 
materud of gout, as it enters into the composition of every gout-stone 
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bontdins an elembht wiibh d6es augar. F<fr uric is 

a compound of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, #hfie sugar 
contains no nitrogen whatever. How, then, can niio acid be formed 
out of sugar, any more than the children of Israel could, durin^heir 
bondage in Egypt, manufacture bricks from the mud of Ihe Ni^with- 
out straw ? Although this is not a medical paper, it may pi^aps be 
well to add that the idea that sugar produces gout is alike Wtra^ t^^ 
every-day experience and scientific observation. Bee^ . it 
true, children and women, who consume most sweet things, |puld be 
more subject to gout than men. Which they are decidedly not. And 
the women in the Eastern harems, who almost live on sweetmeats, 
would all be afflicted with gout in some form or another. - 

Besides which the urine of herbivora, whose food is richly . j^r- 
forming, instead of being, as it is, alkaline, would be acid. Moreiaer, 
that a fit of gout cannot be induced by taking sugar was shown by 
Vaughan Harley's taking, while working at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
'400 grammes (13 ounces) of sugar daily, until he completely upset his 
digestion, and totally failing to induce the disease, notwithstanding 
that he is hereditarily gouty. And while working in Professor 
Mosso's laboratory at Turin hg even took 174 ounces of sugar in the 
twenty-four hours without producing a single gouty symptom. 

Not only so, but hereditarily gouty patients who freely indulge in 
sweet foods, are usually found to be no more liable to gouty attacks 
than their relatives who abstain from sugar. 

In corroboration of the fallacy of the sugar and gout idea it may be 
mentioned that the still more reprehensible dogma in a sanitary point 
of view' that sugar ruins children’s teeth is equally false. Indeed, 
how the idea ever came into existence is a mystery, seeing that the 
finest, whitest, and strongest teeth are found in the mouths of negroes 
brought up on sugar plantations, who from their earliest years up- 
wards, consume more sugar than any other class of people whatever. 
Those at all sceptical of the value of this fact have only to look round 
among their personal friends and see whether the sugar eaters or the 
sugar shupners have the finest teeth, and they will find — other things 
being equal — that the sugar eaters, as a rule, have the best teetii. 
The only possible way for accounting for this libel against sugar 
seems to be by supposing that it originated in the brain of one of our 
econofi^cally disposed great-grandmothers, at the time when sugar 
was two shillings a pound, in order to prevent her children gratifying 
their cravings for sweets at the expense of the contents of the sugar 
basin. This theory not being applicable to sugar and gout, however, 
it is probable that the first person who said that sugar caused gout wag 
a crusty old jfentleman fond of strongly spirituous wines, anxious to 
find an excuse for drinking them instead of the less alcoholic sweeter 
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yoasg oafB. It is so comforting to be able to still the qualms of 
cowjience by shifting the saddle on to the wrong horse. 

Whi|e all experimental data point to the fact that alcohol and acids 
are thfj most potent exoitors of uric acid formations, clinical obsenra- 
tion has shown that the most alcoholic and aoid wines are, as a rule, 
the oMef generators of gout. Nay more, although many gouty people 
can moderately in good whisky with impunity, a single glass 

taken ^ >for a week will bring on an acute attack in some heredi- 
‘ ^«osed individuals. 

The^ ... ''even acids in wines: three natural — ^tartaric, malic, and 
tannic ; and four developed by fermentation — carbonic, acetic, formic, 
and succinic. 

- Acetic acid is so powerful a producer of gout that the vinegar in a 
, or a mint sauce will suffice to bring on an attack in some 
CO?' .dtutionally predisposed individuals, in the same way, and for a 
r.ecisely similar reason, as a glass or two of the acid trts sec or bnit 
champagnes do. 

The value of a champagne, like the value of other wines, does not 
depend so much on alcoholic strength as on delicacy of flavour. For 
while alcoholic strength can be given to the ]>ooreBt wine by merely 
adding spirits to it, the delectable bonquets derived from the grape 
cannot be got out of any of champagne’s usual adulterants — namely, 
apple, rhubarb, plum, gooseberry, or tomato-juice — ferment them as 
you may. 

Young men who prefer strength to flavour not only sometimes add 
brandy to champagne, but even drink it iced in the coldest weather. 
They do not know that it requires a temperature of 06 Fahr. to bring 
out in perfection the more delicate of the vinous aromas of sparkling 
. wines. Lord Palmerston was about right when he said that he 

looked upon the person who boasted that he liked Irut cham})agne 
as either a fop or a fool.” The French cognoscente, who knows a 
great deal more about champagne than we do, values it in proportion 
to its softness and bouquet, in exactly the same way as the hon mvant 
German appreciates his Ehein wines according to their gcschmack and 
mldgcTnwh^ and gives prices for them which makes Englishmen 
open their eyes with surprise. Many labour under the delusion that 
all the best wines come to England ; which, though perhaps true as 
regards port and sherry, is very far from being the truth as regards 
either French or German wines. 

Geokge Hakley. 



OUR TELEGRAPHIC ISOLATf" 


T he Pacific Cable Conference which Mr. Chamberlain has sum- 
moned to assemble forthwith in London, may be regarded as 
the first step towards meeting one of the most pressing needs of the 
British Empire — ^viz., a system of telegraphic communication com- 
pletely under British control. 

Our cables have been well spoken of as the nervous system of the 
British Empire. Scattered over every continent and washed by every 
ocean, our dominions have become as dependent upon submarine 
telegraphs for their cohesive life as the human body is dependent 
upon its nerve- fibres. Cut ofi! the cables and you paralyse the daily 
transactions of business men in every comer of the Empire, you 
expose to innumerable perils the merchant-ships on every sea which 
bring daily -food and work to two out of every three Englishmen, and 
you render it well-nigh impossible to defend our widely separated 
possessions. 

Instant communication is, in a word, one of the conditions of life 
to the British Empire. Yet recent events have shown how near we 
^ are brought to telegraphic isolation at the first alarm. When all is 
quiet* our cables do their work well, and it is a gratifying reflection 
that the British pluck and enterprise to which we owe them receive 
their* due reward. But let the shadow of foreign complications cross 
our path, and ^ach part of the Empire is in peril of being cut ofiT and 
compelled to stand alone in the face of the enemy. Our cable system 
is, in short, an excellent fine-weather system, but it is little more. 
This is BO chiefly because, whether we look east or west of Greenwich, 
our cables each (1) traverse shallow seas, with all the liabilities to 
mtemiption which that implies, or (2) pass through territorial waters 
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open to fotoign aesanlt, or (3) land on soB belonging to Foreign . 
<rIio may at any xnoment be hostile. 

k / ‘ • 

. ^ South Africa. 

L^aUS look first at the position of South Africa, which recent 
events made an object-lesson of pressing importance. 

The^ ^ two cable routes from England to Cape Colony. The 
Eaen>' ' * passes from Lisbon md the Mediterranean, the Red 

Sea, Ad^ , ^t.::hzibar, Delagoa Bay, and Durban. The West Coast route 
passes ' by alternative lines from Lisbon to Bathurst (Gambia)^ and 
thence, vid Sierra Leone and Accra, to Cape Town. Together these 
- 'txsnd West Coast lines form a telegraphic circle round the conti- 
xMU. t Africa. 

7 at note the weakness of this circle in times of danger. The East 
C/ast cables traverse the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, where we must 
expect them to be rendered useless to us whenever it suits any enemy 
to cut them. “ In case of an armed conflict between this country and 
England,’’ said the Russian journal Novoie Vremia the other day, “ our 
first task would be to block England’s communications with India and 
Australia.” ^n blocking them the East. Coast route to South Africa 
would also be blocked, and to do this would be especially easy in the 
Mediterranean. As Lord Wolseley said some years ago : “To depend 
upon lines so placed is unwise and suicidal” 

The East Coast line touches, moreover, at these among other mid> 
stations : Lisbon (Portugal), Alexandria (Egypt), Suez (Egypt), 
Mozambique (Portugal), and Delagoa Bay (Portugal). The West 
Coast lines land at Lisbon, Madeira, St. Vincent (all belonging to 
Portugal), Canary Islands (Spain), St. Louis (France), Bissao (Por- 
tugal), Konakry and Porto Novo (France)/ Prince’s Island, St. Thom^, 
St. Paul de Loanda, Benguela, and Mossamedes (all belonging to 
Portugal). 

Nor is this all. The West Coast route passes through a region 
where for climatic reasons white labour is almost impossible, and the 
working of the cables practically by natives must lead to innumerable 
delays and inefficiencies. How much of the delay in Transvaal and 
Ashanti messages during the critical times through which we have 
been passing is attributable to this cause we shall probably never 
know. * ^ 

Among other causes of iutermption must be named what an official 
explanation {Electrician ^ January 17) cidls the burning of rubbish by 
sanitary authorities” at the water’ef edge. From this cause, we are 
told, three sections on the West Coast were interrupted in January. 

How much depended upon these West African rubbish heaps ! 
Had these so-called “ sanitary authorities ” — to those who know the 
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West Coast there is just a touch of humour in this idea of sanitfuy 
authorities ” — ^taken it into their heads to get rid of “ 

few days earlier, when the East Coast line was down, Euglf 
South Africa would hare been completely out off from ohe aiA 
the height of the Transraal crisis. There would have been n^^ 
in Downing Street of the Jameson raid. There would* have 
reassuring word from Mr. Chamberlain to the angry 
restraining word to the excited Outlanders ; and before w^l ;; 
anything was amiss, all South Africa must have been ^abf 
« 4 Vonld have been grave enough in setting back the cl% k ; 
but the outburst in Germany at the time suggests even gravei . 
quences in Europe. 

Those vigilant “ sanitaxy authorities ” little knew that they - 
their hands the terrible issues of the world’s peace or war. 

That is one of the might-have-beens of history. But as it fr* we 
ha^e come near enough to telegraphic isolation daring the So^;^ 
African crisis. On December 24 the East Coast route was renderea 
useless by a break in the Aden-Zanzibar section. Eor eleven days 
the section was down, despite the most strenuous efforts of the Cable 
Company. 

By a strange fatality, with which statefemen have to reckon, those 
eleven days covered a period of the most acute crisis that British 
dominion in South Africa has ever passed through. ' 

On Sunday, December 29, Dr. Jameson began his march upon the 
Transvaal territory. The East Coast cable was down, but happily 
news of the raid passed the many perils attending traiiic along the 
West Coast line, already over-burdened with Ashanti war messages, 
and Mr. Chamberlain was able, on Monday, December 30, to set her 
Majesty’s Gk)vemment right with the Dutch in South Africa. 

Tljen followed a period of the greatest anxiety, when, as the 
Standard put it, we were “ as much in the dark as to what was going 
on in one of our principal dependencies, with which we have, do able 
cable communication, as if it were situate in the desert of Sahara." ' 

From December 30, until the repair of the break on the East 
Coast on January 4, no single ordinary telegram of later date than 
December’ 30 left South Africa for Europe, Messages in abundance 
" were waiting at Cape Town on their way to Europe, but they got no 
further. The Imperial Government, with all its powers and prece- 
denoe, was little better off. Speaking to a deputation of South 
African merchants, Mr. Chamberlain said he felt it right to point 
out that owing to a block in the cable, said to have been on the West 
Coast, and possibly due to messages sent in connection with the 
Ashanti expediticm, the Government itself bad received no message 
of any importance on Transvaal affairs from 5 r.M. on January 2 until 
4 P.M, on January 4 .” 
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§0 was Ijie suspense of tbe Cabinet that we had her Majesty's 
Seere^vT ^ State, though ill from exhaustion, leaving his home and 
f of the^ity at dead of night in seansls of news. 

day the Colonial OfHce was crowds with anxious relatiyes 
possibly engaged in oonfliot with the Boers. Day after day 
all|ez:|Sines8 was at a standstill for news of what had happened to the 
mir ' of British money invested in the Band; yet, thongh the 
e>.Ca^^ , zju?auy were doing their best with the laggard West Coast 
iftsSSs * by altei^SwOame ; it was blocked at Cape Town. Even when, on 
whence, vid Sieir^ break on the East Coast was repaired, the eagerly;^. 
t«aud ne-bonnd messages had to remain at Cape Town until the 

A Ad-t'>und messages from England were first cleared off, so that 
/ at norams which reached the cable office in Cape Town on January 3 
1/aat cablill being received in London on January 7, and the London 
pap^tb were publishing on January 7 messages dated Johannesburg, 
Ih'tember 30. 

Now note what a chance it was that there was even this slender 
link between us and South Africa. The East Coast route was repaired 
on January 4. That ended stage 1 — the breakdown of the East 
Coast line. Only nine days later the West Coast line, which had 
alone saved South Africa from absolute isolation, itself gave way. 
On January 13 'the West Coast cable w& interrupted between Accra 
and Sierra Leone, and on January 14 the duplicate cables running 
from Sierra Leone towards England were also interrupted. On 
Januaiy 15 there was a further iuterruption in the section between 
St. Thom6 and Loanda. 

It was now the turn of the East Coast route, and on January 20 
came the news that the Delagoa Bay-Durban cable was interrupted, 
and as the St. Thom^-Loanda cable, on the West Coast, was still 
down, messages had to pass from Delagoa Bay inland to Natal, vid 
Swaziland and the Transvaal. That is to say, British cables became 
subject to the favour of Portugal and President Kruger and his 
angry Boers. 

Thus we have three stages in the cable developments of these three ' 
eventful weeks : 

9 . 

Stage 1. — December 24 to January 4 : East Coa^ line down. 

Stage 2. — From January 13 ; West Coast line down. 

Staged . — January 20 to 22: East Coast line down south 
of Delagoa Bay ; both East and West Coast cables being 
thus down together, and messages had to be sent inland from 
Delagoa Bay, by favour of Portugal and the Boers. 

** A mere chapter of aemdents/’ rome one may say. Even then 
the ^avity of the position would remain. But M ns see, Bere is 
a record of inteiruptions since 1890 on the two routes : 
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Is that a route upon which it is wise for 
commerce to rely ? . . “ ; 

I^reovet, even apart from this Cuban insnrrecfcion, 

Cleveland’s message at the close of last year plunged nj 
with our kith and kin in the United States^ of w4iai 
the United States route have been to us ? Stratej 
mercially we depend upon United States land lines 
with the West Indies, for the Galveston route ie ^ 
alternative in times of peace or war; and these oniteS 
lines being denied to us, the West Indies stand isolated-^^ 
every enemy. M- 

Note again that in the ordinary coarse of things the NortM 
squadron of the British navy leaves the Bermudas in the firt Araek 
January for its three months* winter cruise among the West^^jj^ian 
islands. Directly it leaves the Bermudas it passes out of rea^ of 
British cables, and Canadian coasts might well be devastated'tjjknd 
British commerce on the American side of the Atlantic crippled before 
the squadron could be called back or help sent direct from England. 

But it needed no such startling reminder as the Anglo-American 
war scare to convince the West Indies of the dangers of their 
telegraphic position. For* years past the Legislative Council of 
Jamaica, the authorities in Trinidad and other islands, and the West 
India Committee in London have begged for reasonable help to free 
them from their telegraphic dependence upon the United States. 
They have every reason to keep on friendly terms with such excellent 
customers as are the people of the United States, but it is quite 
another thing, they say, to be under the commercial domination of 
New York, as this cable dependence implies. No one can read the 
West Indian papers without realising how real and paralysing to 
British and Canadian trade this domination is, and what sacrifices 
the West Indians are ready to make if Canada and Great Britain 
will extend them a helping hand. 


The Remedy. 

What, then, can be done ? South Africa, India, Australasia, and 
tffe West Indies stand in peril of isolation ; how can the risk be 
minimised ? 

The Ottawa Conference and the pending inter-Imperial Conferenee 
in London will, we may expect, answer that question so far as Austral- 
asia is concerned. The Pacific cable from the Pacific coa^t of Canada 
to some point in Australasia will gpve the Empire, the necesssary 
aternative and all^British cable to the Antipodes, which, touching 
upon no foreign soil, and lying in deep water, will he as secure 
from interruption and foreign attack as any cabl^ can be. Great 
VOL. uxyK, 3 0 
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Secret Australasia are each pledged to share the cost, 

irah g^jj^Jindera submitted, at about 1} million sterling, by 
day route), and delegates from eacb of these 

^ possibly Empire who meet in London will make it their 

aias details of the scheme, and enable the work 

Brilash’^®^^ despatch. The tenders received by 


3>vGaf^‘»'" 


were^ 


•vemment from some of the best and oldest firms 


•^es, came " ’ ‘® taken to establish four most important facts : 

passes by aJ^' uu resb all questions as to the practicability of the prp- 
^ence^, g])ow that Great Britain can obtain direct telegraphic 

'^d-Liund Australasia without having resort to any soil not 

."ams whio‘*®^y * witliont elaborate preliminary 

‘sarveys^xi/^^^ manufacturers of the widest experience are prepated tC 
lay th^ jable and guarantee its sncoesB ; (4) ^ey show that the outlay 
of cripital required is at least U million sterling less than the Genera' 
Pos^r^Offioe authorities estimated, and is well within the immediate ' 


available resources of the countries affected. 

No one can doubt that the lands which border on the Pacific Ocean 
are on the threshold of a great development. France has already, by 
her initiative, carried a French cable from Australia to New Cale- 
donia, avowedly to form the first link in a trans-Pacific cable in non- 
British hands. Definite proposals for another link in a non-British 
Pacific cable — ^tbe San Francisco-Hawaii link — are now under legis- 
lative discussion at Washington. The time has therefore come for 
decisive action to maintain legitimate British infiuence in these seas. 

The South African crisis may be expected to give new force to the 
vote of the Ottawa Conference for an extension of this Pacific cable 
from Australia to South Africa by one of two routes — (1) vid St. 
Paul in mid-ocean to the south- west coast of Westralia ; or (2) viA- 
Manritins and Keeling Islands to N.W. Cape or Port Darwin. The 
delegates from the Cape Government to the Ottawa Conference spoke 
strongly of the need of such an extension, and of the readiness of 
South Africa to pay her reasonable share of the cost. There seems 
DO doubt as to the perfect practicability of the cable. It was not 
deemed well to complicate the business of the Pacific Cable Conference 
by adding a South African delegate, but the extension may be made 
a sequel to the Pacific cable scheme. 

The solution of the difficulty as regards India lies in the same 
direction. From Keeling Islands, on the proposed Anstralia^Sonth- 
Afrioa exte' ’.on, to Ceylon is abont 1450 miles, so that India, as well 
as Africa, may be connected with Australia by cables aggregating 
about 6500 miles. 

Here, tben, would be a great trunk line of all-British cables bail 
up in co-operation with the colonies and India. The detailed estimate 
Bubndtted to the Ottawa Conference respecting the Pacific cable, an 
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since more than verified by the figures ot the 
suggest that the initial cost would b# so small a^bdj^, 
sectiSi affeeted as to be no impediment, while the 
of cable business under the sti mains of reasonable ra19 
facilities must in a few years produce an annually ipc 
Between Europe and the Australasian colonies alojj 
normal increase of business, with the present high j 
cept. per annum. 

^ From this trank line a few short branches woul<^j#bm^^ 
of Imperial telegraphs fit to cope with the needs of a . { 
empire. One of these branches — the extension of the Halifaf 
cable to J amaica and the rest of the West Indies — is ^ 
accomplishment, with the co-operation of Canada and the 
tV^at it should at once be undertaken, and so relieve the Wek< 
of their present isolation. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in the 
of Commons on April 23 that he knew of no insuperable const] 
difficulties, and he hoped that the proposals now under considerl 
would result in the laying of the cable at no distant date. 

From Port Darwin in Australia another branch would run to British 
North Borneo, where the cables already laid to Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Madras would be joined. At the Mauritius the existing cable to 
the Seychelles Islands, Zanzibar, and Bombay might be met. Thus 
India would be approached by all-British cables from the east as well 
as the south, and all British possessions of any note in both hemi- 
spheres would be brought into daily and hourly touch of each other 
and the mother country. 

This is the splendid ideal of the cable reformer of modern times, 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, and it is perfectly well within our reach, as it 
certainly is within our pressing needs. There are many who would 
say that so immensely important an Imperial work should be kept in 
the hands of the Governments of the Empire, in order that the 
commercial community may get the fullest benefit in normal times 
without hampering the strategic value of the cables at all times. So 
far-seeing a statesman as Mr. Hofmeyr, the Dutch Afrikander leader, 
laid special stress upon this when in conversation with the writer 
tipon his return from the Ottawa Conference. In that case it would 
not be difficult to make some equitable arrangement with the existing 
private lines, either in the form of a guarantee against loss, as is 
suggested in the case of the South Australian land l^es, or in some 
other way. *• 

No one who has eyes to see the certain expansion of the commerce 
of the Empire can doubt that Canada, Australasia, and South Africa 
are but at the threshold of their development, and that an increase of 
f aoilitLes will bring an increase of traffic enough to occupy all the lines 
we are likely to create. The rate from England to Australia will be. 
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1 ), • mrd, as agumAi the present rate of 4s. Sif. ' 

*Ap8 would be pi.'oporfcionately redaoed. . To tbe Weat 
^a word 18 now obaiged ; the new rate wo;ald be Zg, 

> a day is spent in cables between Great Britain and 
ne. When the Atlantic cable was first laid our total 
Tnited States, in 1865, was under £60,000,000, yet it 
^ihat year more than £400,000. The trade is now 
' ^d five cable systems are well employed in con- ^ 
. v. f trade with India, Australasia, and South Africa, 
cthw possessions, is now £145,000,000. 
ble systems are needed for the Transatlantic trade, can 
e commercial possibilities of a second alternatiye cable for 
ojis lar^ nter-lmperial trade ? 

^ Wbe aer the new lines be State lines or company lines, the need for 
tben^ IS imperative. Oar commerce requires them. Our safety as 
an\'^impir6 depends upon them. Our colonies stand ready with a * 
libend share of the cost, and a guiding hand is alone needed to take 
up the question in the spirit of statesmanship. Is it to be the hand 
of Mr. Chamberlain ? 


Pkbcy a. Hukd. 




